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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


lyrOTHING has more engag-ed the attention oflite- 
rary men since the revival of learning*, than to 
trace, from ancient mojiuments, the institutions and 


laws, tlie religion, the manners, and customs of the 
Romans, undertheg-eneral name oi'Ro'mcmxinticfmfies, 
This braiuii of knowledg*e is not only (anions in itself, 
but absolutely necessary for understaiidiiigthe Classics, 
and for reading with advantage the history of that 
celebi ated people. It is particularly requisite for such 
as prosecute the study of the civil law. 


Scarcely on any subject have more books been 
w ritten, and many of them by persons of distinguished 
abilities; but they are for tl?e most part too volumi- 
nous to be generally useful. Hence a number of 
abridgements have been puWished; of which those of 
Kennet and Nieuport are esteemed the best. The lat- 
ter is, on the whole, better adapted than the former 
to illustrate the Classics ; but being written in Latin, 
and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted fi)r 
the use of younger students. Besides, it contains 
nothing coimerning the laws of the Romans, or the 
buildings of the city, which are justly reckoned among 
the most valuable parts in Kennet. 
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On these accounts, near twenty years ag*o, the 
Compiler of the following* pages thought of 1‘ramiiig 
from both, chiefly from Nieuport, a com/pendtuni for 
his own use, with an intention to print it, if he should 
meet with no book on the subject .to his mind. But 
he soon perceived, that bn several important points he 
could not derive from either the satisfaction he wished. 
He therefore had recourse to other sources of inform- 
ation, and chiefly to the Classics themselves. To enu- 
merate the various authors he has consulted would be 
tedious and useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has 
borrowed with freedom, from all hands, whatever he 
judged fit for his purpose. He has been chiefly in- 
debted to ManutmSj Brissonius, and Middleton^ on the 
senate ; io PignorktSy enslaves ; ioSigonins and Ornc- 
chiuSy ManutiuSy Huber ^ Gramnay Merulciy and Hck 
necciuSy on the assemblies of the peoyfle, the rights of 
citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings ; to LipsiiiSy 
on the magistrates, the art of war, show s of the circus, 
and gladiators ; to Schteffery on naval affairs and car- 
riages; to FerrariuSy on the Roman dress ; to/v?>t7/- 
mannuSy on funerals; to Arhuthnoty on coins; to 
DicksoHy on agriculture ; to DonatuSy on the city ; to 
TurnebuSy AbrahamuSy RdsimiSy SahnasmSy Hoffo- 
mannuSy GrceviuSy and GronomuSy Honffaucony Pifis- 
cuSy Ernestiy and particularly to GesneVy in different 
parts of the work. 

After making considerable progress in this under- 
taking, the Comynler found the execuiion so difficult, 
that he would have willingly droj)t it, could he have 
foultd any thing on the subject to answer his views. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Lempriere did him the favour 
to communicate his design of ])ublishing that useful 
work the Classical Dictionary y he used the freedom to 
suggest to him the propriety of intermingling with his 
plan, a description of Roman Antiquities. But being 
informed by that gentleman that this was impracti- 
cable, and meeting with no book which joined the ex- 
planation of words and things together, he resolved to 

execute 
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execute his original intention. It is now above three 
years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and 
making various alterations and additions; partly, 
also, by a solicitude to receive the remarks of soihe 
gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read 
over, with critical attention, the sheets as they were 
printed. 

After f nishing what relates to the laws and judicial 
proceedings, the Compiler proposed publishing that 
part by itself, with a kind oi syllabus of the other parts 
subjoined ; that he might have leisure to reprint, with 
improvements, aSummary of Geography and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of 
scholars. But after giving an account of the deities 
and religious rites in his cursory manner, and without 
quoting authorities, he was induced, by the advice of 
friends, to relinquish that design, and to postpone 
other objects, till he should bring the present per- 
formance to a conclusion. Although he has all along 
studied brevity as much as regard to perspicuity 
would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater 
size than at first he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by 
those only who have been conversant in such studies. 
But he will think his pains well bestowed, if his work 
answer the end intended, — to facilitate the acquisition 
of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to 
give a just view of the constitution of the Romanf, go- 
vernment, and to point out the principal causes of the 
various changes which it underwent. This part, it is 
hoped, will be found calculated to impress on theminds 
of youth just sentiments of government in general ; by 
showing, on the one hand, the pernicious effects of 
aristocratic domination ; and, on the other, the still 
more hurtful consequences of deraocratical licentious- 
ness, and oligarchic tyranny. 


But 
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But it is needless to point out what has been at- 
tempted in particular parts ; as it has been the Com- 
piler's great aim throughout the whole^ to convey as 
much useful information as possible, within the limits 
he has prescribed to himself. Although very few 
things are advanced Without, classical authority, yet 
in so extensive a field, and amidst such diversity of 
opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into mistakes. 
•These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have 
pointed out to him; and he earnestly entreats the 
assistance of the encouragers of learning to enable 
him to render his work more useful. He has sub- 
mitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformly 
met with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in some places he 
has quoted too many authorities. But he is con- 
fident no one will think so, who takes the trouble to 
examine them. This he esteems the most valuable 
part of the book. It has at least been the most la- 
borious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if pro- 
perly executed, might be made to serve as a key to all 
the Classics, and in some degree supersede the use 
of large annotations and commentaries on the different 
authors; which, when the same customs are alluded 
to, will generally be found to contain little else but a 
repetition of the same things. 

As the work is not divided into books and chapters, 
the table of contents, it is hoped, will supply that 
deficiency. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure com- 
pleted, what above twenty years ago he conceived to 
be wanting in the common plan of education in this 
country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin Grammar with that of the English ; which 
was approved of by some of the first literary characters 
then in the kingdom. It is sufficient to mention Mr. 
Harris and Dr. Lowth. He has since contrived, by a 
new and natural arrangement, to include in the 
same bonk a vocabulary, not only of the simple and 

primitive 
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primitive words in tlie Latin tongue, but also of the 
most common derivatives and compounds^ with an 
explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next 
attempt was to join the knowledge of ancient and 
modern Geography, and the principles of History, 
with the study of the Classics. ‘ And now he has en- 
deavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in 
the Roman autlmrs, from the customs to which they 
refer. How lar he has succeeded in the execution he 
must leave others to judge. He can only say, that 
what he has written has proceeded from the purest 
desire to promote the improvement of youth ; and 
that he should never have thought of troubling the 
world with his publications, if he could have found, 
oi» any of the subjects he has treated, a bfiok 
adapted to his purpose. He has attained his end, if 
he has put it in the power of the teacher to convey 
instruction with more ease, and in a shorter time; 
and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, 
instruction for himself. He has laboured long in the 
education of youth, and wished to show himsell not 
unworthy of the confidence reposed in him by the 
j)ublic. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from 
the acquisition and communication of useful know- 
ledge ; and he can truly say with Seneca, Si cMm hac 
except tone detur sapientia^ tifillam inclusam teneamy 
nec enunemuj rejiciam^ Ep. 6. 


Edinhurghy April, 1791. 




ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION 


^HE Compiler has felt much satisfaction from the 
favourable reception his perforiiiance has met 
with. He has, in particular, been highly gratified by 
the am>robation of several of the masters of the great 
schools in England, and of the professors in the uni- 
versities of both kingdoms. I'he obliging communi- 
cations he has received from them, and from other 
gentlemen of the fir^t character for classical learning, 
he will ever remember with gratitude. Stimulated 
by such encouragement, he has exerted his utmost 
industry to improve this edition. The numerous facts 
and authorities he has added will show the pains he has 
bestowed. The index of Latin words and phrases is 
considerably enlarged ; and an index of proper names 
and things is subjoined; for suggesting the utility of 
wdiich, he is indebted to the authors of the Analytical 
Review. 

There are several branches of his subject which 
still remain to be discussed, and in those he has 
treated of, he has been obliged to suppress many par- 
ticulars, for fear of swelling his book to too great a 
size. It has therefore been suggested to him, that 
to render this work more generally useful, it ought 
to be printed in two different forms ; in a smaller 
size for the. use of schools, and in a larger form, with 
additional observations and plates, for the use of 
more advanced students. This if he find it agree- 
able to the public, he will endeavour to execute to 
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the best of his ability: but it must be a work of 
time ; and lie is now obliged to direct his attention 
to other objects, which he considers of no less im- 
portance. 

As several of the Classics, both Greek and Latin, 
are differently divided by different editors, it will be 
proper to mention what editions of these have been 
followed in the quotations ; Ccesar by Clarke^ or m 
usum Delphmi ; Plimj^ by Brotier ; Qvhiciilnm and 
the writers on husbandry, by Gesmr ; Peirovnts Ar- 
biter, by Bnrmannus : Dionysius of Halicarnassus ^ 
by Reiske ; PlutarcJis Morals, by Xy lander ; and 
Dio Cassius, by Reimarus. It js needless to men- 
tion the editions of such authors as are alw ays divided 
in the same manner. Those not divided intoclnqiters, 
as Appian, Strabo, Plutarch^ s Lives, Sjc. are quoted 
by books and pages. 


Ediubvrgh, 
May 'ZUl, 1792. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED, 

of tte foUohjras SHorfesi, 

BY THE LATE DR. ADAM. 

L A SUMMARY of GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, both 
Ancient and Modern j containing an Account of the Political 
State and principal Revolutions of the most illustrious Nations in 
Ancient and Modern Times; their Manners and Customs; the 
local Situation of Cities, especially of such as have been distin- 
guished by memorableEvents ; with an Abridgement of the Fabulous 
History or Mythology of the Greeks. To which is prefixed, an 
Historical Account of the Progress and Improvements of Astronomy 
and Geography, from the earliest periods to the time of Sir Isaac 
Newton; also a Brief Account of the Principles of the Newtonian 
Philosophy, occasionally compared with the opinions of the An- 
cients, concerning the general and particular properties of Matter; 
the Air, Heat and Cold, Light and its Effects, the Laws of Motion, 
the Planetary System, &c. With a short Description of the com- 
ponent Parts of the Terraqueous Globe, according to the Notions 
of the Ancients, and the more accurate Discoveries of Modern 
Chemists. And a Geographical Index, containing the Latin Names 
of the principal Countries, Cities, Rivers, and Mountains mentioned 
in the Greek and Roman Classics, with the Modern Names sub- 
joined ; also the Latin N^es of the Inhabitants, and the Adjectives 
and other Words derit^'^ from the Names of the Places. The 
whole illustrated by a I?ew Set of Ma])s> and designed chiefly to 
connect the study of Classical Learning with that of General 
Knowledge. Sixth Edition, I4s, in boards. 

II. CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY,* exhibiting alphabetically the 
proper names with a Ebort Account of the several Deities, Heroes, 
and other Persons, mentioned in the Ancient Classic Authors ; and 
a more particular Description of the most distinguished Characters 
among the Romans ; the whole being interspersed witli bccasillial 
Explanations of Words and Phrases. JDesigned chiefly to con- 
tribute, to the Illustration of the Latin Classics. Second Edition, 
7s. in boards. 



SUMMARY 


OF 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


THE FOUXDATWX OF THE CITY. 

TlOMliwas founded by Roiiiiilus and a (•(►Jony from ^^(ha 
7^'> years, as it is eommonly before 

the birth of Christ. 'Fhey b ‘i;*an to build on the 2 1st day 
of A[)ril, which was called l*<(/i/ta, from l^iles, the <(o(!(.less 
of shepherds, to whom it was (consecrated, atul was ever 
after hehl as a festival ; (dt('s nahiUs iirhis iiotiuc,) Veil, 
ihiterc. i. 8. Ovid. JVist. iv. 806. 


DIVISION OF THE PEOFLE, 

R omulus divided the people of Home into threic 
'rillRES : and each tribe into ten CUill/E. The 
number of tribes w^as afterwards increased by decrees to 
thirty-live. They were divided into country and city tribes 
(nistu'cc el urh(uuc), 'The number of the ettria' always re- 
mained the same. Each rurfu anciently had a chapel or 
temple for the performnnee of sacred rites, Hirr. de Lat, 
Lin^\ iv. 32. Tacit Ann. xii. 21. J)i()njis. ii. 23. Me who 
presided over one curia Avas called Cumo (fiuia sacra enrahat, 
Festus) ; he who presided over them all, Cuiiio Maximus. 

From each tribe llomulus chose 1000 foot- soldiers, and 
11)3 horse. These 333il foot and 300 horse wcie tMlled 
LEGIO, a Ici^ion, because the most warlike were cliosen, 
Plutarch, in, iloninlo : Hence one of Ihe thousand which 
each tribe furnished was called Miles, Varru dc Lat. Lini(. 

15 
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■ym. 

IV. 16, f mills ex hit He) Isklor. ix. ?>, The commander of a 
tribe was called Tiubunus TjuTtxipxo^.) Dionys. 

ii. 7- Veget. ii. 7* 

The wliole territory of Rome, then very small, was also 
divided into three parts^ but not equal. One part was al- 
lotted for the service of religion, and for building temples ; 
another, for the king’s revenue, and the uses of the state ; 
tlie third and most considerable part was divided into thirty 
portions, to answer to the thirty curias, Dionys. ii. 7* 

The people were divided into two ranks (ordincs), PA- 
TRICIANS and I^LPRRIANS • connected together as 
PATRONS and CLIENTS, Dionys. ii. 9. In aftertimes 
a third order was added, namely, the EQUITES. 


THE SENATE. 

1. THE INSTITUTION AND NUMBER OF THE SENATE, 

^HE Senate was Instituted by Romulus, to be tlu' per- 
petnal council of the Uepublic, ( Consilium reipuhlivre 
seinjdiernmn^ Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) It consisted at first only 
of 100. They were chosen from among the Patricians ; ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Ifu/}carnuss?is, ii. 12. three were 
nominated by eacli tribe, and three b)^ each curia. To these 
ninety-nine Romulus himself added one, to preside in the 
senate, and have the care of the city in his absence. I'he se- 
nators Avere called PATKJi^S, either upon account of their age, 
or their paternal care of the state ; certainly out of respect 5 
Dit\ i. 8. and their offspring, PA'J’RICII, (fjni patrem cicrc 
2 )ossent., i. e. inpcjiui, Liv. x. S. Dionys. ii. 8. Festus.) After 
the Sabines were assumed into the city, another hundred Avas 
chosen from them, by the sulfrages of the curia’ j Dionys. ii. 47. 
But, according to Livy, there Avere only 100 senators at the 
death of Romulus, and their number was increased by Tullus 
Hostilius, after the destruction of Alba, i. 17- &'I0. Tarquinius 
Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, added 100 more, who Avere 
called PATRES MINORUM GENI’lLIM. 4’hose created 
by Romulus, Avere called PATRES MA JORUM GEN- 
'J’JUM, Tacit. Annul, xi. 25. and their postcritj^, Vatricil 
Mujorum Gentium. This number of dOO continued, AAUth 
small A’ariation, to the times of Sylla, aaIio increased it ; but 
hoAV many he added is uncertain. It appears there were at 
least above 400, Cic. ad Attic, i. 14. 

In the time of Julius Ciusar, the number of senators was 
increased to 900, Dio. xliii. 47- and after hirdeatli to 1000 ; 

many 
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many worthless persons liavinir been admitted into tlie senate 
d\iring the civil wars, fiL lii. 42. one ot" whom is called hy 
Cicero si'lf-chosen (Urtus ipse a sr)^ Phil. xiii. 13. But 
Augustus reduced the number to G(X), /Sifct. Auv;, 35. Zl/o. 
liv: 14. 

Such as were chosen into the senate hy Brutus, after the 
expulsion of "J^arquin the Proud, to sii])ply the ])laee of those 
whom that king liad slain, were called CONSCRIP'l'l, /. c. 
persons written enrolled together with the f)ld seuatr)rs, who 
alone were ju-operly styled Pafres. lienee tiu* custom of 
summoning to the senate those who were* Pfdres, and ulif) 
were Coi/scripti ; (it a appettahant in norion senofinn teetos^ 
Liv. ii. 1.) Hence, also, the name Pafres i'onseripti (sc. et) 
was afterwards usually applied to all the senators. 

2, THE CHOOSING OF SENATOJIS. 

Persons were chosen into the senate, {Senatus iegehatn)\ 
Liv. xl. 51. vcl in senafioji tegelmnfar, Cic. ( luent. 4J.) 
first by the kings, Liv. i. S. 3(). 35. and aft(‘r tli(*ir I'xpul- 
sion, hy the Consues, L/V. ii. I. and by tJie inililary trihiines, 
Lesfns in Pratvriti Senafores ; but from tJu' year of the city 
310, by the censors: at first only" from tlu‘ Jhitricians, Imt 
afterwards also from the IMebeians, Lie, ii. 32. v. 12. chic'lly, 
however, from the Eijuites; whence that order was called 
Seniinariion Sena/ us, Liv. xlii. Gl. 

Some think that the senate was sujiplii'tl from tJie annual 
magistrates, chosen by the j)eople, ail of whom had, of course, 
admittance into the senate, but that tludr senatorial charai'li'r 
was not esteemed complete, till they' were lairolled by the 
censors at the next Lastrnin ; at which time, also, the most 
eminent private citizens were added to complete tlie iminhcr. 
See Middleton, o)i the Roinan Senate, 

After the overthrow at tlu' battle of Caima', a Dictator 
was created for choosing the senate, Liv. xxiii. 22. yXlU'i* 
the subversion of liberty', the hhnpi'rors conferred the dig- 
nity of a senator on whom they thoiiglit lit. Augustus 
created three men to choose the senate, and other three 
to review the Eijnitesy in place of the censors. Saet. An^\ 
37. J)io. Iv. 13. 

He whose name was first entered in the censor’s hooks, 
was called PRINCEPS SliiNATUS, which title used to l)(‘ 
given to the person wdio of those alive had been censor iirst, 
(fjui primas censor, ex iis ijni vivrrent, fnisset,) hut after the 
year 544, to him whom the censors tliought most Avorlhy, 
Liv. xxvii. 11. This dignity, although it conferred no eom- 
u 2 mand 
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mand or emolument, was esteemed the very highest, and was 
usually retained for life, Liv, xxxiv. 44. xxxix. 52. It is 
called pRiNcfPATUs ; and hence afterwards the Emperor was 
named PrincejJSy which word properly denotes only rank, and 
not power. 

In choosing senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 
but also to their age and fortune. 

The age at which one might be chosen a senator (^tas 
Senatokia) is not sufficiently ascertained ; although it ap- 
pears tliat there was a certaifi age recpiisite, Cic. de Lege 
Manil. 21. Tacit, Ann, xv. 28. Anciently senators seem to 
have been men advanced in years, as tlieir name imports, 
Sat lust. Cat. (5. Cic. de Sen. 6. Ovid. Fast. v. G3. Flor. i. 15. 
But in aftertimes tlie case was otherwise. It seems probable, 
however, that the age retjuired for a senator was not below 
thirty ; fnjm certain laws given to foreign nations, at diflrrent 
times, in imitation of the Romans, Cic. in Verr. ii. 49. 
Flin. Ep. X. 83. for there is no positive assertion on this sub- 
ject in the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the 
senate was the Qua'storship, which some have imagined might 
be enjoyed at twenty-live, and conse(juently that one might 
then he chosen a senator; from Dian Cassius^ lii. 20. Others 
think at twenty-seven, on the authority l^olyhias^ vi. \J. 
who says, that the Romans were obliged to serve ten years in 
the army, before they could pretend to any civil magistracy; 
and as the military age was seventeen, of consc(juence that 
one might he made (|ua^stor at twenty-seven. But few ob- 
tained that office so earl}' : and Cicero, who often boasts that 
he had acijiiired all the honours of the cit}', without a re- 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year (sao annn)^ or as 
soon as he could pretend to it by law, had jiassed his thirtieth 
year before he olitained the (pimstorship, wliich lie adminis- 
tered the year following in Sicily. So that the usual age of 
enjoying the (]u<cstorshii), (atas (ji(a\storiaJ and of course of 
being chosen a senator, in the time of Ciceroj seems to have 
been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the (|u;estorship, he did 
not on that account become a senator, unless he was chosen 
into that order by the censors. Gelt. iii. 18. But he had 
ever after the right of coining into the senate, and of giving 
his opinion on any question, Cic. in T err. v. 14. l^jp. ad Fani. 
ii. 7- About this, however, writers are not agreed. It is at 
least certain, that there were some offices which gave per- 
sons a legal title to be chosen into the senate, (nude in senatnni 
legi debereut,) Liv. xxii. 49. Hence, perhaps, the sena- 
tors are sometimes said to have been chosen by the people, 
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(Irvti jussff popyJiJ Lit\ iv. 4. Cic. pro Se,vt. 65. And 
Cicero ofieii in his orations declares, that he owed liis scat in 
the senate, as well as liis other hononrs, to the favour of the 
people, post red. in Senaf. 1. He asserts the same thing in 
general terms, in Verr. iv. 11. pro V Incut. 56. 

Persons also procured admission itito the senate hy military 
service, Scnatorium. per militiain auspicuhantnr p;r(tdnni, 
Senec. ICp. 47. ^^o Lk\ xxiii. ‘23. 

VA'^hen Sylla, after the destruclioJJ occasioned by liis civil 
wars and proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the 
senate about 300 lu/nitcs, he allowed the people to give their 
vote concerning each of th^in in an assembly by ivihes, ^//)pian. 
de hell. civ. vi. 413. Put Dionysius says, that Sylla supplied 
the senate u ith any persons that occurred to him, v. 77- 
probably admitted some of the lowest rank, Dio. xl. 63. 

The FUimoi of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, in right of 
his olbce, Liv. xxvii. 8. a privilege which none of the other 
priests enjoyed, Vic. Att. iv. 2. 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators, after they as- 
s\imed the man hf gown the right of wearing the tains ctavns^ 
and of being jirescnt at the debates of the senate, that thus they 
might become the sooner ac(juainted with public ad’airs, ((jno 
relerihs rcipnldicw assncsccreni.,) Suet. Aug. 38. They also 
had the privilege of wearing the crescent on their shoes, Slat. 
Sijlv. v. ‘2. *28. 

No one could be chosen into the senate who bad exercised 
a low trade, or whose father had been a. slave (liher/ino pafre 
jtafnSy Horat. Sat. i. 6. 21. and 4d.) : but this was not always 
observed. Apjiius Claiulius Ca'cus lirst disgraced (inr/ninavit 
vel defftrmavit ) the senate, by (decling into it the sons of 
freedmen (dhertinornni fiiiis terfis,) /y/r. ix. 26. 46. or the 
grandsons, accortling to Suetonius, who says, that Hhertini, in 
the time of Appiiis, did not denote those who were freed, l)ut 
their progeny (ingenuos c.r his provreatos).^ Suet. Claud. ‘24. 
a distinction which no where oixurs in the classics. Sex. Aur. 
Victor calls those chosen by Appius CiBKin iNi ; devir. iltnsf, 
34. Put nobody regarded that election, u hatever it was, as 
valid, Liv. ix. 46. and the next couMds called the senate in the 
order of the roll which had been in use before the censorship 
of Appius, Ihid. 30. It appears, however, that freedmen 
were admitted into the senate, at least towards the end of t]ic 
republic. For Dion Cassius, speaking of the censorship of 
Appius Claudius, and Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, A. Ik 
704, says that Appius excluded not only all freedmen 
[tnrcXcvOf pot ,) but also many noblemen, and among the rest 
Sallust the historian, xl. (53. for having been engaged in 
a;i intrigue with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, and wife of 
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Milo, (a (j}io dcpreliensin^ rnrgis cccsus crnt ; ) Cell. xvil. 18. 
Serv. ill Viri^. ^n. vi. 612. Acroii. in llorjit. Sat. i. 2. 41. 
Ciesar adiiiiltcd into the senate not only his officers, Dio. xlii. 
ol. hut even liis mercenary soldiers, Id. xliii. 20. xlviii. 22. 
lii. 25. and 42. all of whom Augustus removed, Ihid. at 
^vhieh time lie ^vas so apprehensive of danger, that when he 
])rcsided in the senale, lie always wore a coat of mail under his 
rohe, and a swonl, u ilh ten of the stoutest of his senatorial! 
friends standing round his chair, Siiet. ^lug. ^15. 

. In the year of Home 555, a law was made that no se- 
nator, or father of a senator, should keep a hark above the 
hurden of 500 iunphonv.^ or eight tpn« ; for this Avas reckoned 
sufficient to carry their grain from their farms, and it seemed 
helow a senator to reap advantage hy inerehandisc, Liv. xxi. 
65. Civ. ill l\‘rr. v. 1<S. 

Anciently no regard seems to have heen paid to the for- 
tune (( ENsiJs) of a senator, PHn. xiv. 1. and when it Avas 
lirst fixed does not appear. But in the nourishing state of 
the repuhlie, as we learn from Suetonius, it behoved every 
senator to have at least eight hnndn'd sesiertin^ or 800,000 
sestertii^ which are computed to amount to between sir and 
.seven thousand jiound.s sterling ; not annually, hut for their 
Avhole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 seste.rtia^ and 
sujiplied the deficiency to thosi* who had not that sum, Suet. 
urJug. 41. C'ieero also mentions a certain fortune as requisite 
in a senator, Fain. xiii. 5. 

Every lustrum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the se- 
nates Avas reviewed hy one of the censors ; and if any one by 
his behaviour had rendered himself unworthy of that high 
rank, or had sunk ids fortune heloAv that of a senator, his 
name AA as passed over hy the censor in reading the roll ot se- 
nators ; and thus he Avas held to he excluded from the senate 
(mot us e senatu). 

But this, though disgraceful, did not render persons infa- 
mous, as Avhen they Avere condemned at a trial ; for the igno- 
mini/ might be removed hy the next censors, or they might 
obtain offices Avhich again procured them admittance into 
the senate, Civ. pro Clueni. 42. as Avas the case with C. An- 
tonins, who Avas consul Avith Cicero ; and with P. Lentulus, 
who was praetor at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, Dio. 
xxxviii. 50. Thus also Sallust the historian, that he might 
recover his senatorial! dignity, Avas made Prector hy Caesar, 
Dio. xliii. 52. and afterwards governor of Numidia, where he 
did not act as he aatoIc, (oiV ifi'firfnaTo tm; 

Id. xliii. 0. hut by rapacity and extortion accumulated a great 
fortune, which he left to his grand-nephew. Tacit, Annal. iii. 
50. Horat, Od. ii. 2. 


This 
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This indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as siipernn- 
inerary members, williont a formal election, was first granted 
to magistrates by the censors, A. U. 09;^. ]}io, xxxvii. d(5. 

There was a list of the senators, (aliutm senatorium, 
\evKu^/ia vel ^ouXtinicv where all their names were 

written, Avhich, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be 
annually pasted up in the senate-house, Dio, Iv. 3. vt f/v/g- 
ineitt, 137 . and tlie name of any senator who had been eou- 
demned by a judicial sentence, was erased from it, Tadf, 
Annal. iv. 42. 


3. THE liAHGES AND PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 

THE Badges (insii>'nia) of senators were, 1. The Latna 
claims, or Tunica laticlavia, i. e. a tunic or waistcoat w itli 
an oblong broad stripe of purple, like a ril)boi], sewed to it on 
the fore part. It was broad, to distinguish it from tliat of the 
J^hpiites, who wore a narrow one. 2. Black buskins reachiiig 
to the middle of the leg, Jlorat. >Sat. i. (). 28. with tlie 
letter C in silver on the top of the foot, */ur. vii. 192. Hence 
calceos mataw, to become a senator, Vic, Phil, xiii. 13. .3. A 
particular place at the })nblic sj)ectacles, called Orchestra, 
next the stage in the tlieatre, and next the arena in the 
amphitheatre, Vic, Vlucni, 47- 

This w’as first granted them by P. Cornelius Seipio the 
elder, in his consulship, A. IJ. f>58. Liv. xxxiv. od. Hence 
Orches/ra is pul for the senate itself, Juvenal, iii. ]JJ, 

In th(' games of the circus, the senators sat proniisenonsly 
with the other citizens, till the Jhnperor Cdandius assigned 
them ]>eculiar seats there also. Suet. V/aufL 21. Dio. lx. 7 . 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were ollered to Jupi- 
ter by the magistrates, (in epulo Juris, vel in ra ua Diali,) the 
senators had the sole right of fi'asting publicly in the Ca[)itol, 
Gell. xii. 8. Dio. xlviii. 32. drest in thi'ir senatorian robes, 
and such as were proper to t he oHices which they had borne in 
the city, Vic, Phil. ii. 43. Smcc, contr, i. 18. \\ hen Augustus 
reduced the number of the senate, he reserved to those who 
were excluded, the badge of their dress, and the (privilege 
of sitting in the Orchestra, and of coining to t hese public enter- 
tainments, (publich epulamli jus;) 8uet. Aug. 33. 

4 . THE ASSEMBLING OF THE SENATE, AND THE TIME AND 
PLACE OF ITS MEETING. 

THE senate was assembled (convocahatur vel cogchafur) 
at first by the kings, Liv, i. 48. after the expulsion of Tar- 

quin, 
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quin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence by the pras- 
tors, Cic. Kp, Fmn. x. 12. 28. also by the dictator, master 
of horse, L/iv. viii. 38. Herewvir?, military tribunes, interre.v, 
prefect of the city, Liv, iii. 1). & 29. A. Getl. xiv. 7- ‘«id by 
the tribunes of tlie commons, who could summon the senate 
although the consuls were present, and even aij^aiiist their 
will ; Vic. Ep. Earn. x. 28. xi. 6. de Oral. iii. 1. GvfL xiv. 8. 
The Emperors did not preside in the senate unless when in- 
vested with consular authority, (Pri/iccps prtcsidehat ; crat 
enim consid ;) Plin. Ep. ii. 11. Panei^. 7f>- 

The senators were summoned ((nrrsseh(intin\ citahuifur, 
rncahanturj in scnafuni vocahnntnr^ anciently by a pub- 
lic olliccr named VIATOR, because he called the senators 
from tlie country ; Vic. dc Sen. 16. or by a I’l mac ciuer, when 
any thin<r had happened about which the senators were to be 
eonsulled hastily, and without delay, Lir. iii. 88. but in later 
times by an INDICT, appointimr the time and place, and 
published several daj's before, Vic. l^hil. iii. S. not only at 
Rome, but sometimes also in the other cities of Italy, Vic. ad 
Alt. ix. 17 . The cause of assemblinii^ it used also to be added, 

CONSULTANDUM SITEER RE MAGNA ET ATROCI, Tacit, 

Anna!, ii. 28. Ediccrc senafum in pro.vinmm. diem ; Edicere 
ut senatus adcsset, cyc. Cic. et Liv. passim. 

If any senator refused (jr neii^lccted to attend, be was pu- 
nished by a line and distrainintij bis goods, (iintlctu cf pignO’ 
ris capiionc ;) unless he had a just (‘\euse, JJv. iii. 88. Vic. 
Phil. i. 5. Elin. Ep. iv. 29. 8'he fine was imposed by him 
who held the senate, and jdedges were taken till it was paid. 
But after sixty or sixty-live years of age, senators might at- 
tend or not as tliey pleased, Senec. da Eeev. Fitcc^ 20. Con- 
trov. i. 8. Piin. Ep. iv. 28. 

8'he senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, 
in a place consecrated by the augurs, Gell. xiv. 7- that thus 
their deliberations might be rendered more solemn, Vic, 
Dnm. 51. 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate 
used to be held { Curice v. Senacula) ; two within the city, 
and the temple of Bellona without it, Fesfus. Afterwards there 
were more places, as the temples of Jupiter Stator^ Apollo^ 
Mars., Vulcan., Tetlus ; of Virtue^ Faith, Concord, Sfc. Also 
the Curia Hostilia, Julia, Octavia, and Pompeia; which 
last was shut up after the death of Ctesar, because he was 
slain in it. Suet. Jul. 88. These Curicc were corwsecrated as 
temples by the augurs, but not to any particular dei^. 
When Hannibal led his army to Rome, the senate was held 
in the camp of Flaccus the Proconsul, betwixt the Porta 
CoUina and Esquilina, Liv. xxvi. 10. 


When 
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When n report was brouejht that an ox had spoken, a 
thin.i? freciuciitly inciitioiied in ancient authors, the senate 
was held under the open air. Pint. Hist. A^at. viii. 45. 

On two special occasions the senate was always held with- 
out the city, in the temple of Bellona or of Apollo ; for the 
reception of foreij^n ambassadors, especially of those who 
came from enemies, whom Iho}^ did not choose to admit 
into the city; and to give audience (chm snmiits datas vst) 
to their own generals, Avho were never allowed to come 
within the walls while in actual command, Liv, iii. 63. 
xxxi. 4/. xxxiii. 22. 24. xxxiv. 43. xxxvi. 39. xlii. 36. 
Senev. Benrf. v. 15. 

I^he Semite met (vonveinvhat) at stated times, on the ka- 
lends, nones, and ides of every month ; unless when the 
eomitia were held. l^Air on those days (diidms amiitialihus) 
it was not lawful to hold a senate, Ck\ ad Frat. ii. 2. ad Faui, 
i. 4. 7ior on unlncky days (dieln(s nefasiis v. atris), unless in 
dangerous conjunctures, Id. viii. S. Liv. xxxviii. 53. xxxix. 
39. in which case the senate might postpone the comllia; 
Ibid, k Cio. Mur. 25. 

All ordinary meeting of ihe senate was calk'd Sniafas LE- 
G1T1MU8, Saef. An^. 35. If an extraordinary senate u as 
given to ambassadors or otliers for ant reason whatever, it 
used to be called INDK'TUS or EDICTUS, and then the 
senators were iisiudly summoiiod by an ediet, whereby an- 
ciently those were ordered to attend who were PAl’IlES, 
and who were (X)NSCK1F41, Liv. ii. 1. hut afterwards, 
“ those who were senators, and who had a right to deliver 
“ their opinion in the senate.’' (Qui sknatojucs, quitiusque 

IN Sf:NATU SENTKNTIAM DKERl!: rJCEKKT, CT ADESSENT ; 

and somelimes, Ut adkssknt i-hequemes, ah vi/i. C'ae. 
Dkcemur. hv. Civ. ct Liv. passim.) 

No decree of the senate could b(‘ made unless there was 
a (piorum, [nisi senator am nnmerns /ei>iti}nHs adrsset.) What 
that was is iineertain, J^efoie the times of Sulla, it seems 
to have been 160, Liv. xxxix. 18. Under Augustus it was 
400, which, however, that Emperor altered, Dio. liv. 35. 
Iv. 3. If any one wanted to hinder a decree from being 
passed, and suspected tliere was not a (|uorum, he said to the 
magistrate presiding, Numera senatum, Count the senate, 
Cic. Flp. Fam. viii. 11. F'estus in numera. 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate 
should not be held oftener than twice a month, on the Kalends 
and Ides ; and in the months of September and October, that 
only a certain number chosen by lot should attend, Suet.Aa^. 
35. This regulation was made under pretext of easing the 
senators, but in reality with a view to diminish their autho- 
rity. 
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rity, by them less frequent opportunities of exercising 

it. Aui(ustiis chose a council for himself every six months, 
(coiisilia seniestria sorfiri^) to consider beforehand what 
things should be laid before a full house, (ad frequentem 
aenainm^) Ibid. 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, 
for the inauguration of the new consuls, who entered into 
their office on that day, and then usually there was a crowded 
house. 

J-lc who had i\\e fasces presided, and consulted the fathers, 
first, about what pertained to religion (de rebus diviuis,) 
about sacriheing to the gods, expiating [)rodigies, celebrating 
games, inspecting the books of the Sibyls, (See. Luk viii. 8. 
next about human affairs, namel)^, the raising of armies, the 
management of wars, the provinces, ^c. The consuls were 
then said to consult the senate about the republic in general, 
(dc rcpublira in definite and not about particular things, (de 
rebus sin^ndis finite, AuL (ie//. xiv. J.) The same was the 
case in dangerous junctures, udicii the senate was consulted 
about the safety of the republic (desunnua republican v. tola,) 
Cic. passim. 

T'he montli of February was commonly devoted to hear 
embassies and the demands of the provinces, Vic, ad Frah\ 
ii. 3. T2. ad Fam, i. 4, Ascan, in Very, i. 35. 


5. THE MANNER OF HOLDING AND CONSUJ.TING THE SENATE. 

THE magistrate, who was to hold the senate, offered a 
sacrifice, and took tiie auspices, Ixdbre he entered the 
senate-house, Plin, Pun, Ji). (iclL xiv. 7* If the auspices 
were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the business was 
deferred to another day, Vic. EpisL x. 12. 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before ho took his 
seat, should pay his devotions, with an offering of frankin- 
cense and w ine, at the altar of tliat god in whose temple the 
senate were assembled, that thus they might discharge their 
duty the more religiousl)^ Suet. Aup^. 35. 

When the consuls entered the senate-house, the senators 
commonly rose up to do them honour, Cic. Pis. 12. 

The senate was consulted about every tiling pertaining to 
the administration of the state, except the creation of ma- 
gistrates, the passing of laws, and the determination of war 
and peace ; rdl which properly belonged to the whole Roman 
people, Diouys. ii. 14. 

The senate could not determine about the rights of Roman 
citizens without the order of the people, Liv. xxvi. 33. 

When 
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When a full house was asscmblocl, tlie mac^isirate presldlii'if, 
whether consul or pnelor, laid ilio business before them 
in a set form; Qlod oonum, faustum, kiujx, fortuna- 
TUM sit; REFERIMUS AD VOS, Pvi’HKS CoNsciui’TI. Tlieil, 
the senators were asked their opinion in lliis form : l)jc Sr, 
PosTHUMi, ouio cFNsKs ? Liv, 32. ix. 8. orQui) niua 
rLACKT? Qi 'ID TJHl VIDKTUR ? 

Jn askini^'the opinions of the senators, the same order was 
not always observed ; but usually the priitcvjis scuaius w as 
hrst desired to deliver his ojiinion, unless where they Avere 
consuls elect, Avho were iilw^ays asked hrst, Sdll. Cal. oO. 
Cic. Phil. V. 13. P\un. viii. 4. and then the rest ot the sena- 
tors according to their dignity, ( o/isnlarcs^ Pra larii, ^Kdililii^ 
Trihuiiitii, et Qtucsforiiy Avhieh is also thought to have been 
their order in sitting, Cir. Phil. 13. 4'li(‘ benches on which 

the senators sat (s}ihsvlHa)y Cic. Cat. i. 7* were probably of 
a long form, Civ. Fam. iii. 9. as that mentioned by duvenid 
(loai>'a (dfhc(lra)^ ix. 52. and distinct from one another, each 
fit to holdall the senators of a parti(!ular description ; some 
of them shorter, as those of the tribunes, which seem to have 
held only a single jierson, Marl. Cl, Tlie consuls s.'il, in 
the most distinguished place, on their curule (‘Jiairs, C/r. Jhid. 

Cat, iv. 1 . 

As the consuls elect uan-e first asked their ojiinion, so the 
pivetors, tribunes, (Cc. elect, seem to have had the same jna'- 
ferenee before the rest of th“ir order, Civ. ad ^ ill . xW. 2\ . 
in Ferr. v. 14. He aa'Iio held the senate might ask hrst any 
^■ne of the same order he thought proper, which lie did froiu 
respect or friendship, Civ. pttsl rvdil. in Svnaf. “J . IJv. v. 20, 
(ivll. iv. 10. xiv. 7- Senators were sometimes asked their 
opinions by ])rivate persons; (nndli rou^dhantnr^ ahjav idip- 
sunt, vonsn/ihtts invilis:) Cic. Pam. i. 2. 

The consuls used to retain througii llu* Avhole year the 
same order Avhieh they h.’ul observed in the beginning of tJunr 
olHee, Snet. ,/n.l. 2\ . ibit in later times, especially under 
the Em])crurs, they Avere asked in what, ordi'r the magislrate 
Avho presided thought proper. Civ. Alt. 1. 13. Plin. Fjp. \\. 
13. When they Avere all asked their opinions, ihey Averc 
saifl Liv. xxix. 18. J*lin. i^an. 00. ;ind the simate 

to be regularly consulted or the atlair to be didiberated about, 
(ordinc vonsuli,) Liv. ii. 28. and 29. Augustus observed no 
certain rule in askin g the opmioiis of the senators, tluit there by 
they might be rendered the more attentive, Suef. 35. 

Nothing could be laid before the senate against tlu* Avill of 
the consuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, avIjo might 
also give their negative (morani facerc) against any di‘cr(‘c, 
by the solemn word VETO ; which was called inlerwding 

(inlvrve,dvrv) , 
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(intercedere) . This micjht also be clone by all who had an 
ec|ual or i^reater authority than the magistrate presiding, 
€ic. Lcgg- hi. 3. GelL xiv. 7- If any person interceded, 
the sentence of the senate M^as called SENATUS AUCI'O- 
RITAS, their judgment or opinion, Lvv. iv. 57* Cic. Fam, 
i. 2. viii. 8. and myt seiuttns coitsultum or decrctvm, their com- 
mand. So likewise it was named, if the senate was held at an 
improper time or place (tiUcno tempore nut toco) ; or if all the 
formalities (solemnia) were not observed, Dio. Iv. 3. ; in which 
case the matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards 
confirmed by a formal decree of the senate, ( ic. Fjy. Fain. x. 12, 
Rut when no mention is made of intercession or informality, 
,s’c?ir//a.s- is the same with Considlnm^ Cic. Eegg. ii. 
15. They are sometimes also joined ; thus, Senatus coiisiilti 
ain't orit(ts,\\\\\e\\ was the usual inscription of the decrees of the 
scjiate, and marked wath these initial letters, S. C. A. Cic. 

The senators delivered their opinion (se)ttentiain diceJnnit) 
standiiig : Whence one w as said to be raised (excitari,) w hen 
he was ordered to give liis opinion,//?/', ix. 8. Cic. ad Attic, 
i. 13. Rut when they only assented to the opinion of an- 
other, (verho aHse)iiiehaiiti(.i\) they continued sitting, Cic, 
Fam. V. 2. Plin. Pan. 7(i. I'he principal senators might like- 
wise give their opinion about any other thing, besides what 
was proposed, which they thought of advantage to the state, 
and recpiire that the consul would lay it before the senate ; 
which 'lacitus calls, Fgrvdi retationem. They w’cre then said 
CENSERb/ referendum de atiiiua re, vSall. Cat. 50. Plin. Ep. 
vi. 5. or Itelalionem postutare., Tacit. 7\nFL xiii. d9. For no 
private senator, not evcjj the consul-elect, w-as allow'ed to pro- 
pose to the senate any cjuestioii liimself, Cic. pro Dam. 2/. 
Sometimes the whole Jiouse called out for a particular mo- 
tion, tSalt. Cat. 48. And if the consul hesitated or refused, 
which he did by saying, Sk considkrark vj-lle, the other 
magistrates, who had the right of holding the senate, might 
do it, even against his will, particularly the tribunes of the 
people, Cic.])ro Leg. Manil. 19. pro Sext. 30. Ejiist. Fam, 
X. 16. Hence Augustus w'as, by a decree of the senate, in- 
vested with the power of tribune for life, that he might lay 
any one thing he pleased before the senate every meeting, 
although he was not consul, Dio. liii. 32. And the succeed- 
ing Emperors obtained from the senate the right of laying be- 
fore them one, two, or more things at the same meeting; vvhich 
was called jus primee^ .sccundce, terticc, quartce^ et quintce 
relationis. Vopisc. et Capitol. In those times the senator 
who gave his opinion first, w^as called Primcc sententicE 
senator^ Ibid, 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those that 

spoke, 
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Spoke, although they iatroduced in their speecli many tilings 
foreij^ii to the subject ; which they sometimes did, that they 
mi^ht waste the day in speaking, (ut diem dieendo e.vimerent^ 
consumeretU v. toUcrenl^) Cic. Verr. 2. 39. lu)i* no new refer- 
ence could be made after the tenth hour,i. e. four o’clock after- 
noon accordiiigto our manner of reckoning, Senec. dr. Tra u<p(ilL 
An. c. idt. nor a decree passed after sunset, A. Gell. xiv. 7. 

Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls 
them SCrv Vesi’ehtina, Phil. iii. 10. We read, however, 
of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon the arrival 
of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. Fiii’ius, that he 
was besieged by the /£qui and Volsci, A. U. 290, Dioni/s. 
ix. 63. so iii. 26. and of a person haranguing till it w.is so 
late that lights were called for (nocte iUalis luveniis^) IMin. 
Ep. iv. 9. 

Tliose who grossly abused this right of speaking without 
interruption, were sometimes forced to give over speaking 
(perorare) by the noise and clamour of the other senators, CVc. 
ad Ati. iv. 2. Sometimes magistrates, when they made a dis- 
agreeable motion, were silenced in this maimer. Thus, Vwpluni 
est referri de indneendo SCfop. e. delendovel expungendo; ah 
Omni senatu reclamatam c.v/, Cic. ])ro Horn. 9. FJas orafio- 
ni vehemenler ah o)nn}hus recUimatnin c.v/. Id. h\ini. i. 2. So 
when a senator threw out abusive language against any one, 
as Catiline did against Cicero and others, the whole simate 
bawled out against him ((d}strepcrc omnes) Sail. Cat. 31. 

This used also to happen under the Ihnperors. 'rims 
Pliny, speaking of himself, after the death (»f Domitian, says, 
Finio. Jncipit responderc Fejento ; nemo paid nr ; ohliirhuini\ 
ohstrepitur ; adco (jaidem at dtccrei ; Kooo, Patkks C. ne 
ME CO(i\Tis IMI'LOKARE AIJMJJUM 9’u lEUNOR UM. El shl- 
tim Marena trihnnns, pEUMino run, vru ( lakissimk, Ve- 
JENi'o, ouJiRi:. Tnnc (/t/o(iHc reel a /md a l^p. ix. li>. The 
title of Clahissimits was at this time given to all the sena- 
tors, but formerly only to tin* leading men. 

Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with 
shouts of applause ; thus, Cons n'v;enli ad censendnin accla- 
matiauest,(jnodsolct reside?dif)as, l^lin. I’^p. iv. 9. And the most 
extravagant expressions of approbation were liestowed on the 
speakers: Nonferequisquaminsentdafaif, qal non nicco)n])lev~ 
teretfir, exosrularetur, certatimque laade nimniaret, Id.ix. 13. 

The consul, or presiding magi.strate, seems to have exer- 
cised different powers in the senate at dilferent times, ('ir. 
Oral. iii. 1. When Cato one day, to prevent a decree from 
being passed, attempted to waste the day in speaking, Caesar, 
then consul, ordered him to be led to prison, whereupon the 
house rose to follow him, vvhich made Cicsar recall his order, 
Gtll. iv. 10. 
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If any one in delivoriiiir his opinion had included severa. 
distinct articles, some of which might l)e approved anc 
others rejected, it was usual to require tJiat tlie opinion might 
be divided, and that each particular might be proposed apart ? 
and therefore any senator might say, Divide, Cic, Fani, i. 2. 
Sencr, Kp. 2\,yJsc(m, in Cic. JSlil. (3. 

In matters of very great importance, the senators some- 
times delivered their opinions upon oath (jurati)^ Liv. xxvi. 
33. XXX. 40. xlii. 21 . Tacit. Annul, iv. 21 . 

Several diderent questions might be referred to the senate 
by (lillerent magistrates in the same meeting, Cic. Phil. vii. 1. 
jLiv. XXX. 21 . 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was said Vkiiua 

FAC’EUE ; IIEFKRHE VCl DEF3^RRE AD SKNATUM, or CoNSlT- 

T.ERE SKNATUM j)E ALiQUA JII5, Cic. in Pis. 13.; and the 
senators, if they approved of it, relationkm acctj’KRE, 
X/?-. ii. 39. 

When (lilferent opinions were delivered, the senators 
expressed their assent, some to one and some to another, 
variously, by their looks, by nodding with their heads, by 
stretching out their hands, ^c. Tacit. J/ist. iv. 4. 

'J'lie senators who s|)oke usually addressed themselves to the 
whole house, by the title of Patrhs (’oNscRiPi r, Cic. et Liv. 
passim : sometimes to the consul or person who presided, 
Cic. J*ltif. viii, 1. sometimes to both, X/c. vi. 15. 4'liey 
commonly concluded their speeches in a certain form : Qrj\- 
RK KGo ri’A cKNSKo; or Placet lorTUR, &c. AV//^cs7. (hit. 
li. 52. Quon C. Pansa vehra fecjt de — de ea re ita 
CK iNSEo; or Qu.k cum ita SINT ; or Quas ob res, i i a 
cENSEo, Cic. Pint. iii. 15. v. 4. ix. 7* Sometimes they used 
to read tlieir opinion (dc scripto (ticcrc), Cic. Fain. x. 13. 
and a decree of the senate wa« made according to it, (hi sen- 
tentiam alien jus., vel ita at ille ccnsehal.) 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opi- 
nion of any one, but thought tliat something should be added, 
he said, Servilio assentior, et hoc amplius censko ; 
Cic. Phil. xiii. 21. which was called addere sentential ^ vel in 
sententianiy Sail. Cat. 51. 


(). the MANNER OF MAKING A DECREE OF THE SENATE. 

WHEN several different opinions had been offered, and 
each supported by a nimiher of senators, the consul or 
magistrate presiding might first put to the vote which opi- 
nion he pleased, ( sententiam primam pronimciare^ nt in earn 
dlscessiojicrct Cic, Dp. Fain, i. 2. x, 12, or suppress alto- 
gether 
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(negaresepronunviattmun^) wliat he disapprovec], Cccs, 
de Bell, Cirili,\. 1. And liercm t-onsisted the chief power 
of the conhiii in the scjiate. But even this was sometimes 
contested by the tribunes^ ( anll^ ae ojmrtere discessioncm fitcerCy 
quam comules J Cic. Fam. i. 2. 

A decree of the senate was made by a separation (/)cr dis-- 
cessioueiu ) of tlie senators to dillercnt parts of the house. He 
who presided said, “ Let those who are of sueli an opinion 

pass over to that side ; those who think differently, to tliis,” 

(Qui HOC CENSETJS, ILLUC TRANSITE. Qllf AEIA OM\f\, 
IN HANC PARTEM.) Hcjice Irc pcdibus in seuleniiaiu alieuius, 
to ay;ree to any one’s opinion ; and Disvedere v. transire in 
alia omnia ^ for Confrariani sentire^ Plin. Fp. viii. ]4. Frc- 
quentes ierunt in alia omnia^ a i^reat majority went into the 
contrary opinion, Cic. Fam. i. 2. Frcqnens senatus in alin 
omnia iit^ Id. viii. J3. discessit^ x. 12. Tlie phrase Qm alia 
OMNIA, was used instead of Qiii non cknsetis, sc. /tor, 
from a motive of superstition (oniinis causd), h^cstiis. 

Those senators who only voted, but did not speak, or, as 
some say, who liad tiie rii^ht of votiiu'* but not of sjieakinic? 
were called J ^ED A JU J, y/. 6V//. iii. IS. T/r. ad ^Jlf, i. 
19,20, because they signilied their opinion by their feel, and 
not by their tongues: or, according to olJu'rs, because not 
having borne a curiiJe magistracy, tliey went to the senate on 
fool, yJ. (ielL ibid. But, according to Pliny, anciently all 
tlie senators went to the senate on foot ; and the ])rivilege 
of being carried thither in a chariot was never granti'd to 
any one butMetellus, who liad lost his sight in rt'seuing tlie 
J*(illadi/fm^ or image of Pallas, from the temple of Vesta 
when in ffames, Hist, iVat, vii. 4li. s. d5. 

He wbo had first j)roj)osed the o|nnion fqai scnfenliam se- 
natui p7'(cstilisscl, Cic. in Pis. 32.J or who had been the ])rin- 
cipal speaker in favour of it, the consul, or wlioever it was, 
(PRlNCEi^S vel ACCJ’OK Senlentdc, Ovid. Pont. ii. 3. 31.) 
passed over first, and those wdio agreed with him followcal, 
Flhi. Fjnst. ii. 11. Those u ho difiered went to a different part 
of the house ; and into whatever part most of the senators 
went, tlie Consul said of it, ‘‘This seems to be Ihe majo- 
rity,” (hLEf; PARS ma.ior videtl'R.) 1’hen a decree of the 
senate was made according to their opinion, Plh(. Fp, ii. 1 2. 
and the names of those who had bcim most keen for tlie 
decree, were usually prefixed to it, u hich were called AtT^ 
TOHITATES perscripta' vel prascrijder^ Cic, Oral iii. 2. 
because they staid to sec the decree made out, (scribe7ido 
adfueruntp.c, Senafiis vomnlti con/iriendi testes erant.) Sena- 
tus comultum ed perscriptione cst^ of that form, to that ellcct, 
£kn Fam, v. 2. 

Anciently 
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Anciently the letter T was subscribed, if the Tribunes did 
not give their negative ; for at first the tribunes were not 
admitted into the senate, but sat before the senate-house on 
benches, till the decrees of the senate were brought to them 
for their approbation or rejection, VaL Mcui\ ii. 7« This, 
however, was the case only for a very short time ; for 
A. U. 310, we find Caiiuleius, one of their number, speaking 
in the senate, Liv, iv. 1 . and Dionysius says they were ad- 
mitted soon after their institution, vii. 49. 

When a decree of the senate was made, without any 
opinions being asked or given, the fathers were said Pedihiis 
ferre sententiain ; and the decree was called SENATES CON- 
SULTEM PER DISCESSIONEM, A, Gctl. xiv. 7- Cic. 
PtiiL iii. 9. Suet. Tib. 31. But when the opinions of the 
senators were asked, it was simply called SENATES CON- 
SELTEM, Civ. in Pis. 8. Althougli it was then also made 
per discessionem ; and if the senate was unanimous, the 
cc.w'o was said to be made sine ulld variefafe, Cic. pro. Sext. 34. 
If the contrary, in magnu variefate sententumnn, Id. 

In decreeing a supplication to any general, the opinions of 
the senators were always asked ; hence Cicero blames Antony 
for omitting this, in the case of Lepidus, Phil. iii. 9. Before 
the vote was put, (ante discessionent fnctmn,) and while the de- 
bate was going on, the members used to take their seats near 
that nieinlx’r whose opinion they apj)r()ved, PUn. Pip. viii. 14. 
and the opinion of him who was joined by the greatest num- 
ber, was called 8ENTENTIA maxi me FiiEauENs, Id. ii, 11. 

Sometimes the consul brought from home in writing the 
decree which he wished to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it, Cic. Phil. i. 1. 

When secresy was necessary, the clerks and other attend- 
ants M^ere not admitted ; but what passed was written out 
by some of the senators, Cic. pro Sail. 14. A decree made 
in this manner was called Tacititm, Capitolin. Gordian. 12. 
Some think the Senatores Pedarii Averc then likewise ex- 
cluded, from Valcr. Max. ii. 2. 

Julius Cfesar, when consul, appointed that what w^as done 
in the senate (Diurna Acta) should be published. Suet. 
Jul. 20. which also seems to have been done formerly, Cic. 
pro Sail, 14. But this was prohibited by Augustus, Suet. 
Aug. 36. An account of their proceedings, however, was 
always made out ; and under the succeeding Emperors we 
find some senator chosen for this purpose, (Actis vel cowi- 
mentariis Senatus confieiendis,) Tacit. Ann. v. 4. 

Public registers (ACTA,i. e. tabulae vel comnientarii) were 
also kept of what was done in the assemblies of the people, 
and courts of justice ; also of births and funerals, of marriages 

and 
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and divorces, ike. wiiicli served as a fund of information for 
historians; hence Diouna Acta, Tacit. j'LiaaL xiii. 

ol. Af I'A ]\)euLi, Suel.Jnl. *20, At ia IhjBLiCA, Tacit. 
Ann. xii. 21. Suet. Tib. v. Ptin. Kp. vii. Viujana, Id. 
ix, 15. nsuailv called by the simple name An a, Cic. Fitni. 
xii. 8. PHn. vii. 54. 

SENATl 'S CONSLILTUM and DCC IUrrUiM are used 
promiscuously to denote vvliat tlic senate decreed ; ( 7r. IJc. ct 
Sa/lnst. passim. So donsidta et Dccrcta ]>alriim, Iloraf. 
But they were also distlni(uislied as a and .species, decrc- 

tnni being sometimes put for a part of the SCtani., as when 
a province, an lionour, or a supplication was deereetl to any 
one, Festns. Dccretum is likewise applied to others ])esi(les 
the senate ; as Decreta Vonsntnni. Anpiirum, Pontijicnin, 
Decurianiim^ (.'(C.saris, Princij)is, Jndicis, (Slc. so liUewist* 
consulta, but moi’C rarely ; as, Consaftu Sapientn/n, the maxims 
or opinions, ( ic. de Lep'p> i. 2i. Con.snlta belli., dt‘termi]Kilions, 
aS 77. iv, o5. Gracchi., Id. vii. o l. 

In writing a decree of the senate, the tinu* and place n ere 
put first, thou the names of those who were present al the 
engrossing of it; after that the motion, with the name of tli(‘ 
magistrate who proposed it; to ail which Avas subjoined hat 
the' senate decreed. Idlin'-. Skna'I'Lis Con,siii;/i A ocTouriAs, 
PiiiDiE Kai.. Ofjioii. JN /Edk Aeomaxis, S( uim-.xim ad- 
FUKRIJNT, L. DoMI'I'JI’s, (kc. (4» OD M. M\UeKLI,rs Co-,. 
vmiuA M.eiT OF. JhioviNinjs Coxsi j.AUinus, ni: k\ h a 
rKXsriT, (KvsLKiu V 7 ’, UTi, (V‘. CVc. Pp. Fam. viii. S, 

ilence we read, Dt: i:a re Sexates ionm i/iiis ita ( i.n- 
sEcr, oeciievit; also ih.ACEiiE Senaii i ; Siwii Ar ieiu.e 
ET -Eaiu M censeue; Sex item existimmie, AKinmAiii, nr 
junicARE; ViDERi SEXA i ri, Vie. Lir. Sail. he. passim. 

Jf the tribunes interposed, it was thus marki'd at tlu' (’lul; 
Huic SENA'rrs Coxsi lao iXTEKCEssrr C. Coi uus, 

Tkir. Pmm. Vic. Ibid. Sometimes the trihunes did not 
actually interpose, but reipiired some time to consider oi it, 
and thus the matter was delayed, Vic. pro Sc.ii. ill. 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words 
were commonly added, PRIMO (41'OQL Ji i LMPORh,,, iis 
soon as possible. When they praised the actions of any 
persons, they decreed, Eos rec-te, aioue orjune VIDI Jtl 
fecjsse. Lav, passim. If the contrary, Eos coxrJiA ri-:m- 
PITBEICAM eecisse VIDERI, Id. 

Orders were given to the consuls, (Xe^otlum datum est 
Vonsulibus^) not in an absolute manner, but with some excep- 
tion ; Si VIDKRKTUK, SI E RJiCrBLICA ESSK DUCEKEXT, LaC. 
Quod cqwMooo REipruEic.E fieri posset, .CV/av. UrCox- 
SCLES ALTER; AMBOVE; si EIS VIDEATUR, AD BEELt M PKO- 

C EICISCERENTUR, 
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FiciscERENTUR, Cic, When the consuls obeyed the orders 
of the senate, they were said esse vel fore in patrum 
roTiisTATK ; and the senators, wlien they complied with the 
desires of the people, esse in populi potest ate, Liv* ii. 
hO. &c. 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the 
form was, Senates censujt, ut cum Tribunis ageretur, 
Liv. xx\ i. «13. XXX. 41. 

"I'he. decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid 
up in the treasiny, (hi JKrarhun eondehaiUitr,) wliere also 
the laws and other writings pertaining to the republic were 
kept, Liv. iii. 1). Anciently they were kept by the yEdilcs in 
the temple of Ceres, Jd. iii. 55. The place where the public 
records were kept was called TARU LARI UM. The decrees 
of the senate concerning the honours conferred on CrTsar were 
inscribed in golden letters on cohnnns of silver, J)w. xliv. 7* 
Several decrees of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of 
brass; particularly tliat recorded, Lfu. xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury, 
were reehoned inv.alid, Siiet.Aiig, 94. lienee it u as ordained, 
under 44bcrius, that tlie decrees of the senate, especially con- 
cerning the capital punishment of any one, should not be carried 
to the treasury belore the tenth day, Tdvii. Ann. iii. 51. that 
the Emperor, if absent from the cit}', might have an opportunity 
of considering them, and if he thought proper, of mitigating 
them, l)io. Ivii. i20. Sn(>t. Tib. 75. 

Before the year of the city 30G, the decrees of the senate w^ere 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls, Liv. 
iii. 55. Cicero accuses Antony of forging decrees, rhil. v. 4. 

Uecrees of the senate were rarely reversed. While a 
question was under debate (re Integra.,) every one Avas at 
freedom to express his dissent (rant radii ere vel disse'ntire) ; 
but when it was once de termined (re jjcr net d), it u as looked 
upon as the common concern of each member to support the 
opinion of the uv^]oY\\\.,((iiwdplaribus 2 )laeiiisset^vnnctis taen- 
dam,) Plin. Ep. vi. 13. 

After every thing was finished, the magistrates presiding 
dismissed the senate by a set form: Non ampluts vos mo- 
ram ur, P. C. or Neaio vos tenet; Njiiie vos moramur ; 
Consul, cjtatis nominibus, et peracta imscessione, 
MiTTiT Senatum, PUu. ix, 13. 

7. THE POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS, 

THE power of the senate Avas different at different times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon such 
public affairs as the King proposed to them ; and the Kings 

Avere 
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were said to act according to llieir counsc], {ex romilio Vdtnnn^ 
Liv. i. 9.) as tlic consuls did afterwards according to their 
decree (iw SCto,)^ Liv. ii. 2. ike. 

'J'arquiii the Proud dropped the ciistmu handed doAvn from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate about everything ; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and 
chose no others in their room, Lie. i. 49. Put this King was 
expelled from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal g()\ em- 
inent abolished, A. II. 2-13. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to tlu' higliest. 
Every thing was done by its authorit}^ 4"l)e magistrates were 
in a manner only its ministers, ((juasi 7)iidis/n\q‘nn‘issijdi eott- 
ci/ii, (ac. pro Sextio, (>5.) No law could he ])asse(!, nor as- 
sembly of the people held, without their constmt ; Ikitri- 
hiifi (iKctonhiis, h. e. jubentibtis i\ pcrmittentilnis, Lie. vi. d2. 
Put when the patricians began to abuse their power, and 
exercise cruelties on the })lel)eians, especially after tlu' death (d‘ 
TaiTpiin, A. U. 257- the multitude took arms in their own 
defence, made a secession from tlu' city, seized on Mons AV/cce, 
and created tribunes for themselves, vvho attacked the ant ho* 
rity of the senate, and in process of time great! v (liminisln'd it 
])y various means ; //r.v/, b\ the introduction of tin' ('oinitixi 
Trihufa^ and the ('xelusion of the patiacians from tlieng l.iv. 
ii. G(). Then, by a law, made b}' L?etorius the 'ihahune, that 
the plebeian nuigislrates should he created at th<‘ ( ndtitiit 
Trihuki, Liw ii. o(), f)/. Dionys. ix. 49. Afterwards, by a iaw^ 
passed at the Comitia Centunaia, by thecouMils lloratius and 
Valerius, that the laws passed at the (omitia Tribnld 
( Plebisritd) ,'A\o\\\(\ also bind the jiatricians, L'u\ iii. And 
lastly, by the law of Publilius the Dictator, A. ( . 11 1. I.ir. 
viii. 12. and of Abenius the 4'ribune, A. (h hij. ( if. Pnd. I I. 
that before the people gave their votes, the fathers should autho- 
rize Avhateu'i* the people should determiiu' atllu' ( nniidn i'en- 
turiata ; ( id fierent (lurtores ejns n'i, (jNani pttjndns jusstn n.^^ 
cssef, V, in inrertinn evrntunt cniniiinnim, l^iv,) W luM’eas hn- 
merly, whatever the people ordva-ed was iiot ratihed unle.'is 
the senators conlirmed it, (nisi jntfres nurforrs jierent, Liv. 
i. 17* 22. iv. 3. 49. Cic. Idanc. .*1) Jhit the pou er of the se- 
nate was most of all abridged by tlie right of the triinines to 
render the decrees of the senate of no elfeet by their negati\'(‘ 
(intcreedenda). Still, however, the authority of the seiiale 
continued to be very great ^ for as power and niaji'stv [>ro- 
pcrly belonged to the people, so did (udhonti/^ splendour, 
and dignity to the senate. (Potesfas in popnlo, (i,ninriins 
in soiatn, Che. Legg. iii. 12. Lorns, nttrfori/ns, dnuii 
splendor : npud. extents nationcs nornen ct eratia. Id. in-o 
Chient. 56.) 
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The Senatoriaii order is called by Cicero, Ordo amplisshnns 
et scuivthsimus ; summum Popti/l Jlomani, populorunupic ct 
gentium omnium av. Regum eonsilium : pro Dom. 28. And the 
Senate-house, Templum sanetitafis, amplitudinis^ mentis con- 
situ puhlici^ caput ui'/nsy am sociorum^portus omnium gen- 
tium, he, pro Miloiie, 33. lienee Senators in foreign countries 
■were treated Mutli the highest respect, Cic, in Verr, iv. 11. 
And as senators were not allowed to leave Italy \\ ithout per- 
mission (sine cornmeatu)^ Cic. Attic, viii. 15. Suet. Claud. 
1(). 23. Ner. 25. unless to Sicily and Gallia Narhonensis, 
JJio, liii. 42. when they had occasion to travel abroad, they 
usually obtained the privilege of a free legation, as it was 
usually called, (sine mandat is, sine uUo reipuhlicic munere ; 
ut kccredifates aaf si/ngrapfias suns perscfjuerentar,) Cic. dc 
Legg. iii. 8. Ep. Fain. xi. 1. AU. xv. 12. Suet. Tib. 31 . which 
gave them aright to be treated every where with tlu‘ honours 
of an ambassador. In the province:! they had lictors to attend 
them, Cic. Kp. Fam. xii. 21. And if they had any lawsuit 
there, they might rcepiire that it should be remitted to Rome, 
11). xiii. 2(). The advantages of honour and respect were the 
oidy compensation which senators received for their attention 
to public affairs, Cic. iluent. 55. 

Altliough the supreme power at Koine belonged to the 
people, yet they seldom enacted any thing without the autho- 
rity of the senate. In all weighty uliairs, the method usually 
observed was, that the senate should first di'liberateand decree, 
and then the people order. ShNATUs cKNsriT v. dkcukvit, 
Poprn s .lussn', Liv. i. IJ. iv. 49. x. 12. 45. xxxvii. 55. iS:c. 
But there were many things of great inijiortance, u hlch the 
senate always determined itself, unless when they u ere brought 
before the people by the intercessions of the tribunes. This 
right the senate seems to have had, not from any express law, 
but by the custom of their ancestor.s, Cic. de Orat. i. 52. 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of 
the public religion ; so that no new god could be introduced, 
nor altar erected, nor the sibylline boohs consulted, without 
their order, Liv. ix. 45. Cic. de l)iv. 48. 54. 

2. The senate had the direction of the treasurj^, and distri- 
buted the public money at pleasure, Cic. in Fat in. 15. Lie. 
xxxvii. 54. They appointed stipends to their generals and olii- 
cers, and provisions and clothing to their armies, Poli/h. vi. 1 J . 

3. 44iey settled the provinces, which were annually assigned 
to the consuls and pnetors, and when it seemed fit they 
prolonged their command, Cic. pro Doni, 9. 

4. They nominated out of their own body all ambassadors 
sent from Rome, Liv. ii. 15. xxx. 20. xlii. 19. ct alibi pas- 
sim; and gave to foreign ambassadors what answers they 

thouglit 
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thoiiglit proper, Cic. in Talln. If). J)oni.9. Liv. vi. 2G. vii. 20. 
XXX. 17. 

5. J hey decreed all piddle Ihaid^sji^lvings for victories 
obtained^ and conferred the lionoiir of an ovation or triiiinplij 
with the title of IJMIMCRATOK, on tlieir lielorioiis (renends 
Viv. PfiiL xiv. 4, f). Liv. V. 23. Pohfl,. vi. 11. 

0. They coidd decree the title of Kin*; to any prinre whom 
they pleased, and declare any one an enemy hy a vole, (Vc,s-, 
Liv. et C/c. passim. 

7* 'J'liey iiujuired into public crimes or treasons, either in 
Koine or the other parts of Italy, Liv. xxx. 2(5. and heard and 
determined all disputes amon*; Ihe allied and dependent cities, 
fVc. ()^. i. 10. Potph. vi. 11. 

8. 4’hey exc'rcised a jiower, not only of inlerpretini; the 
laws, hilt of ahsolvinir men from the ohlii^ation of them, and 
even of ahrogatiiii^nhem, Cic. pro Dorn. l().27./;roi.cgc Miuiil. 
2\.(hLcg!>;.\\A\. Jscoa.in (^ic.pro Cornel. Plin. Lpist .\\\\). 

9. They could jmstpone the assemblies of the ])eo[)le, Cic. 
jtro Mar. 2;). iv. 16. and prescribe a change of hahit to 
the city in cases of any immiiumt danger or calamity, (7c. 
pro Se,rl. 12. Kiit the power of the senate was chie/ly con- 
spicuous in civil dissensions or dangx'roiis tumults ivilhiu the 
city, in wliich that solemn di'cri'i* ns(‘d to h(‘ jiassed, 47iat 

the consuls should taki‘ c;ire that, the repuhlii* shovdd receive 

no harm ; ( 7 ((jasales darcat oprrani^ ac (jaid dd ritnoitl 

Tcsjmhhca capevet. Jly which deerta* an absolute powi'r 
Mas granted to the consuls, to punish and jnit to death 

horn they jileased, M'ithout a trial; to raise foria's, and 
carry on ivar without the order of the peoiile, Sallasl. de Bello 
( at. 29. 

This decree Mas called Ul/riMl.M or EX'J'RRMUIM, 
( tcs. de Bell. Cii'. i. 4. and I'oriiia Si'ti alfinuc act cssi/fftis, 
Liv. iii. 4. lly it the rejmhlic Mats said to lu' intrusted to the 
consuls, pcnailli v. commemlari co)tsalihas ; or pcradtli voa- 
salihas at rciapuhlicam drfetsdereni Cic. Sometime.s the 
other magi.stj'ates M ere added, ( /rs. ihid. lAv. vi. 19. 8ome- 
tiuies only one ol tlic consuls is named, as in the commotion 
raised hy C. (jracehus, III L. Ojnniius C(tnsat vidcrct^ Ikr. he- 
cause his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus Mats absent, (7c. ia Cat. 
i. 2. So Liv. iii. 4. 

Although the decrees of the senati' had not properly the 
force of laM's, and took ])lace chiefly in those matters which 
M’ere not provided for by the laws; yet they were understood 
always to have a binding force, and were therefore obeied 
hy all orders. Ihe consuls themselves were obliged to submit 
to them. Liv. iv. 26. xlii. 21, They coidd be annulled or 
cancelled f Dtdnci, i. c. dclcri, poterant^) only hy the senate 

itself, 
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itself, Cir. pro Dom, 4. Attic, i. I 7 . Their force however, in 
certain ihioi^'s was but temporary; and the maj^istrates some- 
times allcii^ed, that they were binding but for one year, 
lYtonys. ix. 'Xj . In the last age of the repul)lie, tlie authority 
of the senate was little regarded by the leading men and their 
CH'atures, i ic.pm Scji. I‘J. who, by means of bribery, ob- 
tained from a corrupted populace what they desired, in spite 
of the senate, Appimi. dc Bell. ( iv. ii. he. Thus C;esar, 
by tlu' V^ilinian law, obtained the province of Cisalpine Gaul 
and lllyricum, for h\'(' years from the people; and soon after 
Gallia Coatafnoi' ( dh'rior, from the senate ; thefitlhers being 
afraid, that if they refused it, the people \rould grant him that 
too, Saet. Jal. 22. Plutarch, la flta Cccs. IJut this cor- 
ruption and contempt of the senate at last terminated in the 
total subversion of public lil)erty. 

Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting it with 
tlie eciuestrian order, ( ic. Gal. iv. 10. Ph, o. thus constitut- 
ing what he eidls Oi’tima Ki'^Piitnac.A ; ipuc sit ia pofesfa- 
ttni optiatora at., i. e. nobHiuai cl ditissiuioruat^ de Legg.iii. I 7 . 
(ain(T70h.p(i7(i(t) and ascribes the ruin of the re])ublic to that 
coalition not being preserved, All. i. M. 1(). But it was soon 
after broken, ( (u'diaant coacordia disjam ta c.s7, (.'ic. Att. i. 13.) 
by the senate refusing to ladease tlie cfpfitcs from a disadvanta- 
geous contract concerning the Asiatic revenues, Cic.Atl. i. 1/. 
which gave (.'a^sar, wh(‘n (‘onsnl, an opportunity of obliging 
that order, by granting their recpiest, as he had formerly 
obliged the populace by an agrarian law, Suet. CVc.s*. 20. Gic. 
Att. 1. 15. ami thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it, xxxviii. 1. / • See Luons .)i 
The senate aiul cy^f//c.vhad been formerly united, *.SV////aY. 

42. and were afla'ru ards disjoined from siiiiilar motives. JSec 
LiiCKs Sk.mi’Komj:, dc judicils. 

Augustus, Avhen he became master of the empire, retained 
the forms of the ancient republic, and the same names of the 
magistrates ; but left m^thing of the ancient virtue and liberty 
(prisci et integri inoris). Tacit. Ann. i. 3. While he pretended 
always to act by the jiuthority of the senate, he artfully drew 
every thing to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magistrates and enacting 
laws from tlie comitia to the senate, I'acit. Ann. i. 15. In con- 
se(|uence of which, the decrees of the senate obtained the force 
of laws, ami were moia? frecpicntly published. But this was 
only a sliadow ol power. For the senators in giving their 
opinions depended entirely 011 the will of the Prince; and it 
was necessary that tlieir decrees should be confirmed by him. 

An 
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An oration of the ]^mj)iTor ^vas iisiially pn'fixccl to them, 
which was n()t always delivered hy himself, but was usually 
read by one of the qiuestors, who were called C' vxdida ri, Sue/, 
77/. 6. yJui> . (>3. Hence what was appointial by the decrees 
of the senate was said to be orutioiie prnu ipis cuft/utn / and 
these orations are sometimes put for the decrees of the senate. 
To such a height did the flatteiy of the senators proceed, 
that they used to receive tlicse speeches with loud acclama- 
tions, Plin, Panes^. 7o. nnd never failed to assent to tliem ; 
Avbich they commonly did by crying f)ut, Omnks, Omnes, 
Fopisc. in Tavit, 7. 

The messages of the Ji^mperors to the senate were called 
El^LSTOL/E or LlBl^Ll^l ; because they were folded in the 
form of a letter or little book. J. C.'a\sar is said \o have 
hr^t introduced these /iU’/h\ Plutarch, in Vita C';es. Suet. 
Jul. 5G. which afterwards came to he used almost on 
every occasion. KSne/. Jut, 81. 81. Tuni. An- 

nul, iv. 39. 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate 
(Suet, Til), 30.^ was only observed till tlu' llomans became 
habituated to slavery. 

After this, the Emperors gradually began to ordcj' wliat 
they thought proper, witijoiit (‘onsulting the s(aiat(* ; to id)- 
rogate old laws and introduce new oiu',^ ; and, in short, to 
fletoruiiue ev('ry thing according to their own j)leasui‘(‘ ; by 
their answers to the applicaitions or petitions presimtcd lo 
them (per KESC'KliMW ad Ithellos); by I'leir !naM(lal('s and 
laws (per IdllCTA c/ COiXS'll riUdON IvS), Vespasian 
appears to have bt^en the first who made use of thes<‘ n'scrljits 
and edicts. Tliey became more frequent under Hadrian : 
from whieli time the decree’s oi the senate eon(’e]*idng jjriwdt^ 
right became to be more rare ; and at length under Carac.dla, 
were entirely diseontinued. 

The constitutions ol the J^mperors about ]niiiishing or 
rewarding individuals, whieh e\ en? not to >(‘rv(' as [irc’cedents, 
were called PRlVlLEtilA (([ua^i privtc /cg/.v;, A. (i(dl.x.2(). 
This word anciently used to betaken in a had sense’; for a, 
private law about inflie:ting an extraordinary pmiishment on a, 
certain person without a trial, i'iv, dc />cgg. iii. 19. as tlie law 
of Clodius against Cicero, C/r. Dom. 17- which Ciec’ro 
says was forbieldcn hy the saered laws and tliose of the twelve 
tables, Leges privu/is Junninilnts irru^ari : id crl enhu 
privilegi^iui^ Ibid, ct pro Sext. 39. 

The rights or advantages (U^nefiviu) gi anted to a ccriaiii 
condition or class of men, used also lo he called lhei\ iiu.oi \ ; 
Plin, X. oO, 57 . 110. as the privileges of soldiers, parents, 
pupils, creditors, &c. 


The 
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"J'he various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme 
power was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be 
repeated to tlic succ^ding Emperors upon their accession to 
the empire, (Turn senattfs enneta^ trincipibi^s solita, P^es- 
pasiano decrevlf, Tacit. Hist. iv. 3.) wlicn taken together, are 
calk'd the BoyitlLdw, (Lb:X REGIA, vel LEX IMPERII, et 
AUGUS rUM PRIVILEGIUM ;) probably in allusion to the 
law, by which supreme power was granted to Romulus, Liv, 
xxxiv. 0, 

THE EQUITES. 

^HE Efjuites at first did not form a distinct order in the 
slate. When Romulus divided the people into three 
tribes, he chose from each tribe 100 young men, the most 
distinguished for their rank, their wealtli, and other accom- 
plishments, who should serve on horseback, and whose 
assistance he might use for guarding his person. 'J’hese 300 
horsemen were called CELERLS, ad opera 

veloees^ Dionys. ii. 13. t'd a KtXtp, vfjues dcsnliorias ; vel a 
Ckleiu:, eornni praferto, Festus ;) and divided into three 
centuries, which were distinguished by the same names with 
the three tribes : nainelv, RAMNENSES, TATIENSES, 
and Ll]GFIU>. 

The nund)er of the E(juites was afterwards increased, first 
by Tulhis lloslilius, who chose 300 from the Albans, (decent 
lunnasj TURMA, (inasi icvwwi dicta esi ^ quod, ter denis equiti- 
bns ronsfarct, Varro et h\*stus,) JJv. i. 30. then by 3'ar(]uinius 
Priacus, who doubled their number (nu?rtero atternm tantmn 
fidjerit) ; retaining the number and names of the centuries; 
only those who were added were called Rawnenscs, 'Jdficnscs, 
jAfcercs, posteriores. Rut as Livy says there Mx*re now 1800 
in the three centuries, ^^anjuiii seems to have done more than 
doubled them, Liij. i. 30.* 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Eqnites ; he 
chose twelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, 
and made six others out of the three instituted by Romulus. 
Ten thousand ])Ounds of brass were given to each of them to 
])urcliase horses ; aiid a tax was laid on widows, who were 
exempt from other contributions, for maintaining their horses, 
Liv. i. 43. Hence the origin of the Equestrian order, which 
w'as of the greatest utility in the state, as an intermediate bond 
between the patricians and plebeians. 

* Eomulus probably added two hundred to each century of Equites, as 
he added t)ne hundred to the number of the Senators; upon the admission of the 
Sabines into the city, Dionyn, ii. 47. 

At 
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At what particular time the Equitcs first began to be reek* 
oned a distinct order, is uncertain. It seems to have l>een 
before the expulsion of the Kings, J iv. i. ii. 1. After 
this all those who served on horseback were not properly 
called EQl'lTES or knights, but such only as were chosen 
into the equestrian order, usually by the censor, and presented 
by him witli a liorse at the public expense, and with a gold 
ring. 

The Efjuites were chosen promiscuously from the patricians 
and plebeians. Those descended from ancient fixinilies were 
called ILLUSTRES, SPECIOSI, and SPLENDID!. 'J hey 
w’ere not limited to any fixed number. Hie age recjuisitc was 
about eighteen years, J)io. lii. 20. and the fortune (rcHstrsJ, at 
least towards the end of the republic, and under the Emper- 
ors was 400 Sester/ia, that is, about £0,229 of our money, 
Horat. Ep^ i. 1 . 57. PHn. E^p, i. 19. According to some, every 
Roman citizen whose entire fortune amounted to tliat sum, 
was every lasinan enrolled, of course, in the list of EAjuites, 
But that was not always the case, Iav, v. J. A certain for- 
tune seems to have been always requisite, Lh\ iii. 27 . 

The badges of Ejqnitcs were, 1. A horse given them by the 
public; hence called legitim i;s, Ovid, lutsf. iii. l^fO. 2. A 
golden ring, Avhence annulo auueo hoxaki, for infer equitcs 
lep'i ; \^.Alng7(sfns Clnvus^ or Tunica ani>'usiiclavi(i ; 4. A sepa- 
rate place at the public s])ectaeles, according to the law made 
by L. Roscius Otho, a tribune of the people, A, L. (JHG, Dio, 
xxxvi. 25. Juvenal , iii. 159. xiv, o24. that the E([uites should 
sit in 14 rows {in XlV g 7 Y/.d/A/Av), next lo the Orchestra, where 
the senators sat; whence Sedere in Qua ruojiDja im, or in 
Equestrjiuts ; or Spe( tare: in Euuite, for Equifem esse. 
Suet. 

The office (MUNI'S) of the Equites at first was only to 
serve in the army : but afterwards also to act as judges or 
jurymen (nt judiearoit), \ix\i\ to farm the public revenues 
(vECTiGALiA CON D ijcere) . .ludgcs wcrc clioscn from the 
senate till the year of the city at which time, on account 
of the corruption of that order, the right of judging was 
transferred from them to the Elquiles, by the Sempronian law, 
made by C. Gracchus. It was again restored to the senate 
by Sull^.; but afterwards shared between tlie two orders. 

The Equites who farmed the revenues were divided into 
certain societies, and he who presided in such a society u as 
called M AGISTER SOCIETATIS, Cic. Earn, xiii. 9. These 
farmers (PUBLICAN!) w^ere held in such respect at Rome, 
that Cicero calls them Honnnes ampUsshni , honestissimi, et 
ornatissind ; pro Lege Alanil. 7- Etos equition lloinanornm, 
ornamenium civil atis, fir maynentwn reipuhlkwy pro IMaiicio, 9. 
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But this was far from being the case in the provinces^ where 
publicans were held in detestation, Ascon, in Cic. Verr, ii. 3. 
especially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour was added to the Equestrian 
order by a procession (TRANSVECTIONE), which they 
made through the city every year on the 15th dajr of July, 
(Idibnfi QuiiuHllhus, Liv. ix.dG.) from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horse- 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, drest in their 
Tog(C palmatiP.^ or tmbvtv^ of a scarlet colour, and bearing in 
their hands the military ornaments which they had received 
from their general, as a reward for theij* valour, Dionys^ vi. 
J3. Elin. XV. 4. 5. At this time it was not allowable to cite 
them before a court of justice : such was at least the case 
under Augustus, Snet. Ang. 38. 

Every iifth year, when this procession was made, the 
IE(jintcs rode up to the Censor seated in his curulc chair, 
before the Capitol, and dismounting led along (traditc euant) 
their horses in their hands before him, Cic, Clucnt, 48. 
Qtihicfi/. 5. 11. 13. and in this maimer they were reviewed 
(KECOGNOSCEBAN'rUil ) . 

If any .Eques was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished 
his fortune, or even had not taken proper care of his horse, 
GcK. iv. 21). the Censor ordered him to sell his horse, Liv, 
xxix. 37 . and thus he was reckoned to be removed from the 
Equestrian order; hence ADIMEIIE EQUUM, to degrade 
an Eques : but those whom the censor approved, were or- 
dered to lead along ( tradurcre) their horses, Ovid. Trist, n.89. 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the Equites, 
and such as were less culpable (quindnvrc ndpd Icnercntur) 
were degraded (ordixk eqfestui moti sunt), only by 
passing over their names in the recital, Suet. Cal. 16. We 
find it mentioned as a reward, that a person should not be 
obliged to serve in the army, nor to maintain a public horse, 
(ne iuvitus ntilitaret, neve Censor ei equmn publicum assigna- 
ret ;) but this exemption could be grunted only by the people, 
Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The Eques M'hosc name was first marked in the Censor’s 
books, was called EQUESTRIS ORDINIS PKINCEPS, 
Plui. Ep. i. 14. or PUINCEPS JUVENTUTIS ; no| that in 
reality the Equites were all young men, for many gre# old in 
that order, as Maecenas and Atticus ; and we find the two 
Censors, Livins and Nero^ w'ere Equites., Liv. xxix. 37. but 
because they had been generally so at their first institution ; 
and among the Romans men were called Juvenes till near 
fifty. Hence wc find Julius Ca?sar called Adolescentulus^ 
when he stood candidate for being high-rpriest, although he 

was 
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was then thirty-six years old, Sail, Cat. 49. And Cicero calls 
himself Adolescens when he was Consul, Phil. ii. 5. Under 
the Emperors, the heirs of the empire were called Prlncipcs 
Jfivoitutis, Suet. Calig. 15. vel Jifveunni, Ovid. Pont. ii. 5. 
41. We find this name also applied to tiic whole Equestrian 
order, Lin. xlii. 01, 


THE PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR ORDER. 

A ll the other Roman citizens, besides tljc I^itricians and 
Kquites^ were called PLEBS or POPULl S. Populiia 
sometimes comprehends the whole nation ; as Clementia 
Romani Populi : or all the people except the si nate ; as Se- 
NATUs I’oiMiLUSQUE RoMANUs. Ill whicli last sense pfvbs 
is also often used ; as when we say, that the Consuls were 
created from the plebeians^ that is, from those u ho ^vcre not 
Patricians. But ]debs is usually |)nt for tlie lowest common 
people ; hence, ad papuluni picbonque ;v;/Wrc, C/ic. Pam. viii. S. 
So G(dL X. 10. Thus Horace; Ptebs eris., i. e. units r pfrb(% a 
plebeian, not an Pques. Ep. i. 1. .59. \vho also uses /debs lor 
the whole jieojile, Od. iii. 14. 1. 

The common people who Jived in the country, and culti- 
vated the ground, ^^cvv called J*LIA>S Rl'vSTlCA, LIr. 
XXXV. 1 . Anciently the semators also did the same, Civ. dc St n, 
16. but not so ill aftertimes, JJn. iii. 21). 1'hc common 
people who lived in the cit}", merchants, i.ieehanics, f 7c. 

i. 42. were called PLEBS URBAN A, tSalL (.at. 
Both are joined, Ib. Jap'. /B. 

The Pleus uustk a was the most respectable. (Optima vt 
modestissima.^Cic. Rull.ii.Bl . laudatissima, Plin. xviii. o.) The 
Pi. Elis URHANA was composcd of the poorer citizens, man\ ot 
whom followed no trade, but were suppinled by the jmblio 
and private largesses. ( Kos publicum mulum utebaf ; Sallust. 
Cat. 3J.) In the hitter ages of the republic an immense (p;an 
tity of corn was annually distributed among them at the 
public expense, five bushels montldy to each man, Sallust. 
Fragm. edit. (Jortii, p. 974. Their principal hiisiness was to 
attend on the tribunes and popular magistrates in their assem- 
blies; hence they were called tuuha fokensjs, Liv. i\. 16. 
and from their venality and eorriiption, Oi’krA'; condik i'j. 
vel merccnarii, in allusion to mercenary Avorkmen, ( ic. Sc.rt. 
17* ^7- Q^fratr. ii. 1. Att.i. IB. Ocera: condik roarM, 
Sext. 50. MULI ITUDO CONDIJCTA, Pldl. i. 9. CUN( JOM 
coNDOcri;, Sext. 49. 5B. Concionajjs iiirudo (crarii, 
misera ac jejtma pleiiecula, Att. \. 16. P ax et xuides 
URB is, lb. lo, Urbana ctperdifa Plebs, Id. vii. 3. 


Cicero 
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Cicero often opposes the populace (popuhis^plehs^ nmlfitu- 
do, temtiores, &c.) to the principal nobility, {principes delecti, 
Opfiniates ef Optimathmi principes, honesti, honi, locupletes, 
^r.) Cic. Scxt. 48. 08, &c. 

Tlicre were leading men amon^ the populace (duces multi- 
iudimnn^) kept in pay by the seditious magistrates, who used 
for hire to stimulate them to the most daring outrages, Sal- 
lust, Cat, 50. Cic. Se.i't. 37. 40. The turbulence of the com- 
mon people of Rome, the natural effect of idleness and un- 
bounded licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief 
causes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures 
being considered as servile employments, Sallust. Cat. 4. 
JJionj/s. ix. 25. they had no encouragement to industry; and 
the numerous spectacles Avhich were exhibited, particularly 
the sliows of gladiators, served to increase their natural fero- 
city. Hence they were ahva3's ready to join in any conspi- 
racy against the state, Sallust. Cat. 3/. 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

1. PATKOXS AND CLIENTS ; NOUILES, NOVI, AND JCNOBILES; 

OJ’liMATES, AND FOPLU.ARES. 

^HAT the patricians and plebeians might be connected to- 
gether b}' the strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every 
plebeian should choose from the patricians any one he pleased 
as his PA'J'RON or jirotector, whose CLIENT he was called 
((juhd cum eolebat). It was the part of the patron to advise 
and to defend his client, to assist him with his interest and 
substance, in short to do every thing for him that a parent 
uses to rlo for his children. The client w^as obliged to pay 
all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve him with his 
life and fortune in any extremity, Dionys. ii. 10, 

It w^as unhnvfiil for Patrons and Clients to accuse or bear 
witness against each other ; and w hoever wtis found to have 
acted otherwise, might be slain by any one with impunity, as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both 
l^atrons and Clients vied w ith one another in fidelity and ob- 
servance, and for more than GOO years we fl*nd no discussions 
between them, Ibid. Virgil joins to tlie crime of beating 
one's parent that of defrauding a client, jUn. vi. G05. It was 
esteemed highly honourable for a patrician to have numerous 
clients, both hereditary, and acquired by his own merit, 
Horat. ll^p. ii. 1. 103. Juvenal, x. 44. 

Ill aftertimes, even cities and whole nations were under 
the protection of illustrious Roman families ; as the Sicilians 

under 
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under the patronage of the Marcelli, Cic, in CtJccil. 4. Verr, 
iii. 18. Cyprus and Cappadocia under that of Cato, C/r. 
Fam. XV. 4. the Allobrdges under the patronage of the Fahii, 
Sallust, Cat, 41. the Bononienses, of the Antonii, Snvt. 

17. Lacedaiuion, of the Claudii, Id, Tib. G. Thus the peo[)le 
of Putedli cliose Cassius and the Bruti for their patrons, Cir. 
Phil, ii. 41. Capua chose Cicero, Cic, Pis, 11. F(tin. xvi. 11, 
&c. This however seems to have taken place also at an early 
period, ix. 20, &c. 

Those whose ancestors or themselves had borne any Curule 
magistracy, that is, had been Consul, Pnetor, Censor, f)r 
Curide iTldile, were called NOBILI^^S, and had tlie rigid of 
making images of themselves (JCS IM AGIN CM), which 
were kept with great care by their posterity, and carried 
before them at funerals, Plin, xxxv. 2. 

These images were nothing else but the busts or the elVigies 
of persons down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted ; 
which they used to place in the courts of Iheir Jiouses 
(atria), enclosed in wooden cases, and seem not to have 
brought them out except on solemn occasions, Pohjb, vi. .^>1. 
There were titles or inscriptions written below them, p(iint- 
ing out the honours they had enjoyed, and the exploits ihe}^ 
had j)erformed. (Juvenal. AV;/. viii. {)!.). Plin. ^^\x^ . 2.) lienee 
imagines is often put for nahilitas, Sallust. Jug. So. Liv. iii. 
58. and eerie, for imagines, Ovid. Amor. i. 8. (35. Anciently 
this right of images was peeidiar to the patricians *, but afttu’- 
wards the plebeians also acapured it, when admitted to curule 
oHices. 

Those who were the first of their family that had raised 
themselves to any curule ollice, were called llinnines NOVI, 
new men or upstarts. Jdence Cicero calls himself linmu per 
se cognitns, in Cat. i. 1 1. 

Tliosc who had no images of their own or of their ancest ors, 
were called IG NOBILES. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, wcia\call(‘d 
OPTIMATES, Liv. ii. 39. and somel.imt^s Prneeres or Pri/i- 
cipes : those who studied to gain the favour of the multitude, 
were called POPULAR ES, gf whatever order they were, 
Cic, 2 iro Sext. 45. This was a division of factions, and not of 
rank or dignity, Dionys, ix. 1. The contests betwixt these 
two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state', 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 


U. GENTES 
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II, GJiNTES AND FAMILI^E; NAMES OF THE ROMANS; 

INGENUI AND LIBERTINI^ &C. 

THE Romans wore divided into various clans (GENTES)^ 
and cach^ijw?A- into several families (in Familias v. Stirpes.) 
Thus in the Gens Cornelia, were the families of the Scipiones, 
Lentuli, Cet/iegi, Dolahellee, Chinee, Splice, &c. Those of 
the same gens were called GENTILES, and those of the 
same family AGNATl, Cic. Top. c, 6. Festns in Voce 
Gen'J'iles. But relations by the father’s side were also 
called Agnail, to distinguish them from Cognati, relations 
only by the mother’s side. An Agnatus might also be called 
Cfjgnatns, but not the contrary. Thus patnius, the father’s 
brother, was l)oth an agnatas and rognnfus : but avunculus, 
the motlier’s brother, was only a cc)gnatus, Digest. 

Anciently Patricians only were said to have a gens, Liv. x. 
8. Hence some patricians were said to l)c mnjorum gentium, 
and others minoruni gentium, Cic. Fain. ix. 21 . But when the 
plebeians obtained the right of intermarriage with the patri- 
cians, and access to the honours of the state, they likewise 
received the rights of gentes, (jura gentium, vel geniilia;) 
which rights were then said to be confounded by these inno- 
vations, Liv, iv. 1, &c. Hence, howevTT, some gentes weve 
patrician, and others plebeian ; and sometimes in the same 
gens thei’C were sonu' families of patrician rank, and others 
of plebeian. Suet. Tib. 1 . Hence also sine gente, for lihertinus 
et non generosus, ignobly born, Horat. Sat. ii. 5. 15. 

To mark the different and familice, and to distinguish 

the individuals of the same family, the Romans, at least the 
more noble of them, had commonly three names, the Prevnomen, 
Nomen, and Cognomen, Juvenal, v, 126. Quinctil. viii. 3. 27. 

The PILP^NOMEX was put first, and marked the indivi- 
dual. It was commonly written with one letter ; as^^. for Au- 
lus; C. Cuius; 1). Decimus ; K. Kceso; L. Lucius; M. Mart- 
ens ; M\ Manias; N.Numerius ; P. Publius; Q. Quintus; 
T. Tilus ; sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius\ Cn. 
Cneius; Sp.Spurius ; Ti. Tiberius; and sometimes with three, 

Mam. Mainercus ; Ser. Servius ; Se.v. Seaius. 

The NOMEN was put after the Preenomen, and marked 
the gens and commonly ended in ius ; as, Cornelius, FabiuS) 
TuUius, Julius, Octavius, kc. 

The COGNOMFvN was put last, and marked the familia; 
as, Cicero, Cersar, &c. 

Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Prceno-> 
men ; Cornelius, the Nomen; and Seipio, the Cognomen. 

Some 
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Some gentes seem to Imve had no surname ; as the Marian ; 
thus C, Marins, Q. Sertorius, L. Mumrnius, Plutarch, in 
Mario. Gens -AWfi famUia seem sometimes to be put the one 
for the other: thus Fabia gens, v.faniilia, l^iv. ii. 49. 

Sometimes there was also a fourth ijame, called the AG- 
NOMEN or Cag7iom€n, added from some illustrious action or 
remarkable event. Tims Scipio was named Africanns, from 
the conquest of Carthage and Africa. On a similar account 
his brother Lucius C'ornclius Scipio was named jisiativns. 
So Quintus Fabius Maximus was called Cunctator, from his 
checking the iinpetuosit}' of Hannibal by declining battle. 
We find likewise a second or Cognrnncn, added; 

thus, the latter Pub/ins Cnrnelins Scipio ylfrivanus is called 
JF)uilianus, because he was the son of L. iEnulius Paulus, 
and tidopted by tlic son of the great Scipio, who had no male 
children of his own. But he is commonly called by authors 
Africamts Minor, to distinguish him from the former Scipio 
Africanus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name; as 
Ttonmlns, liemns, 8:c, or two, as, JVuma Pompilins, TuUns 
HostiUns, Aliens 3fartins, Tnrqninins Prisms, Serrins Tnl- 
lins, Sextus Tarqninins, But when they WTre dividt'd into 
tribes or clans and families (in gentes et funnlkis,) tliey began 
commonly to have three; as L, Junius Brutus, 3L Valerius 
PopUcoIa, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used; com- 
monly two, and sometimes only one, namely, the surname, 
SatL Cat. 17. Cic. Mpist. passim. But in speaking to any 
one, tlie prienoinen w'as generally used, as being ])eculiar t{» 
citizens; for slaves had no ynYcz/o/nc?/. Hcnce^, G undent prev.’- 
‘nomine molles unricuUc, Hor. Sat. ii. b. 32. 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances, 
either from some quality of the mind; as Cato from wisdom, 
i. c. Catns, wise, Cic. de Sen. 2, ike. or from the habit of the 
body, as Calvns, Crassus, 3/acer, Ikc. or U'om cultivating par- 
ticular fruits, as, Lentiilus, Piso, Cicero, ike. Certain surnames 
sometimes gave occasion to jests and witty allusions ; thus 
Ashia, Hor. Ep. i. 13. 9. So SeiTanns Calatinus^ Cic. [)ro 
Sext. 33. Hence also in a different sense V'^irgil says l^el te 
sn tco, ^ervnne, serenteni,3^\\. vi. 844. for Q. Cincinnatus was 
called Skiuianus, because the ambassadors from the senate 
found him sowing, when they brought him notice that he u as 
made dictator, Jdin. xviii. 3. 

The Preenomen used to be given to boys, on the 9tli da}', 
which was called dies lustricus, or the day of purification, 
when certain religious ceremonies were performed, 3I(nroh. 
Sat, i. 16, Suet, Ner, 6. The eldest son of the family 

usually 
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usually got tlic Frainomm of his father ^ the rest were named 
from their uncles or other relations. 

Wlien there was only one daughter in a family, she used 
to be called from the name of the gem; thus TiiUia, tlie 
daughter of Cicero ; Jalia^ the daughter of Ca-sar ; OviavUt, 
the sister of Augustus, Sec, ; and they retained the same name 
after they were married. When there were two daughters, 
the one was called and the other Minor; thust Cor- 

nelia Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, 
they were distinguished by their number ; thus, Priiua, Se- 
cunda, Tertia, Quarto, Quinta, t^e. Varro de Lat. Ling. viii. 
38. Suet. Jul. 50. Or more softly, Teriidia, QuartUia, 
Quintilla, Scc. Cic. Att. xiv. 20. Women seem anciently to 
have also had pramoinens, which weie marked with inverted 
letters ; thus, j for Caia, 7 ^ for Lucia, ike. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of 
Wnigentcs, and surnames of the famitke, ahways remained fixed 
and certain. They 'were common to all the children of a hi- 
mily, and descended to their posterity. But aften- the subver- 
sion of liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Those were called LIBERl, free, who had the power of 
doing what they pleased. Those who Averc horn of parents 
who had been always free, were called INClLNUl. .Slaves 
made free were called LIBEKTI and LIBEILFINI. They 
were called Liherti in relation to their masters, and Lihertiui 
in relation to free-born citizens ; thus, Liherlus nums, lihertus 
Ccesaris, and not t iher thins ; but Hhertinus homo, i. e. non in- 
genuus. Servus cum nianu niittitur, fit libertinus (non liber- 
tus), Quinctil. viii. 3. 27. 

Some think that Liber tini were the sons of the Liherti, from 
Suetonius, Claud. 24., Avho says that they w ere thus called 
ancicjitly : so Isidor. ix. 4. ; but this distinction never occurs 
in the classics. On the contrary, we lind both words applied 
to the same person in writers who flourished in diflerent 
ages. Plant. Mil. Glor. iv. 1. 15. Ki. Cic. in Ferr. i. 47 . 
Those whom Cicero, de Oral. i. 9. calls Lihertini, Livy makes 
qui servilutem servissent, xlv. 15. Hence Seneca often con- 
trasts Servi et Liheri, Ingenui et Lihertini, de Vit, Beat 24 
Ep. 31. kc. 


SLAVES. 

s 

TyiEN became slaves among the Romans, by being taken 
in war, by pile, by way of punishment, or by being born 
in a state of servitude, ( Servi aut ?tascehantur aut Jiehant.) 

L Those enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms 

and 
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and surrendered themselves, retained ilic rights of freedom, 
and were called DEDlTlTil. JLiv. vii. 31. Cccs, i. 27. But 
tliose taken in the field, or in tlic storming of cities, were 
sold ))y auction (suh corona^ as it was termed, Ur. v. 22, &c, 
because they u ore a crown when sold ; or suh hasta^ because 
a spear was set up where the crier or auctioneer stood.) 
They were called SERVI (qiwd essent hello scrrnti)^ Isidor, 
ix. 4. or ISIANCIPIA (quasi manu ea2)li), Varr. L. L. v. 8. 

2. There Avas a continual market for slaves at Rome, 

Those who dealt in that trade (AIANGONES vel VENALT- 
Til, Cfc. Oral, 7^* q^'i ueiudes hahehauf. Plant. T»'in. ii. 2. 
fil.) brought them tliither from various countries. The seller 
Avas bound to ])romise for the sonndness of his slaves, and not 
tf) cojiceal tlieir faults, Ilorut. iStii. ii. 3. 28o. Hence they 
AV(;re commonly exposed to sale ('produtrhantnr) naked; and 
llu'V carried a scroll (iiluhts vel insvriplio) banging at their 
necks, on which their good and had qualities were specified, 
Uvll. iv. 2, If tlie seller gave a false account, he M^as bound 
to mak(‘ up the loss, Ck. O/f’. iii. IG, 17*5 some cases 

to takc^ hack the slave, Ihid. 23. Those Avhom the seller 
Aconld not Avarrant (pr<cslarc) aa ltc sold AA'i til a kind of caj) on 
their lioad, (pllratt, Cell. A'ii. 4.) 

Those bi’oughi from beyond seas had their feet Avhitcnecl 
with chalk, (rviidtis w pi'ifpsalisquuHhus^ Plin. Nat. Hist.xxxA\ 
17 . P^* oH. 4'ibnlk ii. 3. G4.) and their ears bored (mirihua 
pvrforalis) , Juvenal, i, 104. Sometimes slave.s were sold 011 
that condition, that if they did not please, they should be 
ix tunied ( rvdhiherodur) Avithiu a limited time, Civ. Off ', iii.2 4. 

Most, iii.2. 113. Feslus. Foreign slaves, when first 
brought to ilie city, aa'cit called VENA LES, or Skrvi novicii, 
Cic. pro (dniiivt. (3. /Vo/. Kp. i. 21. QuiuctUiun. i. 12.2. A’iii, 
2. 8. Slav(‘s Avlio had served long, and lienee Avere become 
artful, vetvratorvs.^ Tercnt, Heaut. v. 1. IG. 

It AA'as not laAA'ful for free-born citizens among the Romans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves. Much 
less Avas it allowed any other person to sell free men. But 
as this gave occasion to certain frauds, it Avas ordained by a 
decree of the senate, that those Avho allowed themselves to 
be sold for the sake of sharing the price, should remain in 
slavery. Fathers might, indeed, sell their children for slavof, 
but these did not on that account entirely lose the right.s of 
citizens. For Avlieii freed from their slavery, they were held 
as liigeuni, not Li her (ini. The same was the case with i])- 
solvent debtors, who Avere given up as slaves to their creditors, 
(in servitutem creditoribus addicti,) Quinctilian. vi, 3. 2G. 
Y. 10. GO. 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slavery, by way of pu- 

j> nishment. 
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nislinient. Thus those who had ncj^lected to get themselves 
enrolled in the Censor’s books, or refused to enlist, ( qiii censum 
aut militiam suhterfugerantj) Imd their goods confiscated, and 
after being scourged, were sold b(;yond the Tiber, Cic, jyro 
CcEcimi^ 24. Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a fiction of law, termed slaves of punish- 
ment servi J)(E71 (b fingehmitiir.) 

4. The children of any female slaves became the slaves of 
her master. There was no regular marriage among slaves, 
but their connection was called CONTUBERNIUM, and 
themselves, Coyituheniales. Those slaves who were born in the 
house of their masters, were called VERN^E, or VernaciiU ; 
hence lingua vernaculay y.-arisy one’s mother tongue. These 
slaves were more petulant than others, because they were com- 
monly more indulged, Horat. Sat» ii. 6. 66. 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called FA- 
MILIA, Nep. Ait, R5. Cic. Paradox, v, 2. (Fainilia coiistat ex 
aervis phiribiis^ Cic. Caecin. 19. Quindecim lihei'i honimeSypo^ 
pulusest ; totideni sei'viy familia ; totidem vvicti, ergastulumy 
Apulei. Apol.) and the slaves, Familiares, Cic. pro Cocl. 23. 
Plant. Ampliit. Prol. 127- ilencc f ami lice philosophoriimy 
sects, Cic, Fin. iv. 18. Divin. ii. 1. Alt, ii. 16. iSentcntiay 
qnw farailiam ducify Honestum auon sit, id esse solum 
donum; the chief maxim of the Stoics, Id, Fin. ii. 16. Lucius 
faniiliam dneity is the chief of the sect. Id. Phil, v. 11. 
Accedit etiaiiiy quod fa^nilmji ducity Sec. is the chief ground 
of praise, Fam. vii. 5, 

The proprietor of slaves was called Dominus, Terent, Eim, 
iii. 2. 23. whence this word was put for a tyrant, Liv, ii. 60, 
On this account Augustus refused the name. Suet. Aug, 53. 
So Tiberius, Id. Tacit, Annul, ii. 2/. 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as had a 
genius for it, were sometimes instructed in literature and the 
liberal arts, ( artihus ingetiuisy liberalibus v, honestisy Cic.) 
Herat. Ep. ii. 2. J, Some of these were sold at a great price, 
Plin, vii. 39. s. 40. Senec. pjp. 27* Suet* Jul. 47. Cic. Rose, 
Co?n. 10. Hence arose a principal part of the immense wealth 
m Crassus, Plutarch, in vita (jus. 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, 
were called PamAGOGi ; and the part of the house where 
those young slaves staid who were instructed in literature, 
(liter cc servileSyScuec , Ep. 88.) was called P;edagogium, Plin, 
j^jovii.27. 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour; as from 
being a drudge or mean slave in town (Mediasfmus,) to be 
an overseer in the country (nUicus)y Herat. Ep. i. 14. 
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The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times 
were cultivated chiefly by slaves, IHin. xviii, 3, But there 
were also free men who wrought for hirt', as among us 
(MERCENAIUI), Cic, ()fl\ i. 13. 7^*0 Cariti. 59. 

Among the Romans, masters had an absolute pouter over 
their slaves. They might scourge or put them to death at 
pleasure, Juvemd, SaL vi. 219. This right was cxerelsed 
with so great cruelty, especially in the corrupt ages of the 
republic, that law s were made at diflerent times to restrain it. 
The lash was the common punishment ; but for certain crimes 
they used to be branded in the forcliead, and sometimes were 
forced to carry a piece of wood round their necks wlicrevcr 
they went, wdiich was called FURCA; and wdiocverhad been 
subjected to this punisliment w^as ever afterwards called 
FURCIFER. A slave that had been often beaten, w as called 
MASTIGIA, Ter, Jdelph, v. 2. 6 . or VERBERO, Id. 
P/iorm. iv. 4. 3. A slave wdio had been branded w’as called 
STIGMATIAS, v.~icus, i. c. nofls vompioietus, Cic. Off. ii. 7. 
Jnscriptus^ Mart. viii. 7^. 9, Literatm^ Plant. Cas. ii. 6 . 49. 
(i. e. Uteris inscriptus: as, imui lUeratn^ Plant. Rud. ii..3. 21 . 
ensiculus literattis^ &c. Id. iv. 4. 112.) Slaves also by way of 
punishment were often shut up in a work-jjouse, or bridewell 
(in ergastulo, v. PJSTRINO), w here they were obliged to turn 
a mill for grinding coni, Plaut. ei Ter. passim^ et tSenee. de 
Benef. iv. 37. 

Persons employed to apprehend and bring back ( retrahere^ 
Ter. Heaut. iv. 2 . 05.) slaves who fled from tlieir masters 
(Fitgttivi, Cic. Film. v. 9.) were called FuorrrvAiin, 

hi. 19. 

When slaves were beaten, they used to be susiiended with 
a weight tied to their feet, that they miglit not move them, 
Plant. Asm. ii. 2. 34. he. Aul. iv. 4. 10. Ter, Pfiarm. i. 4. 
43. To deter slaves from offending, u ihon^ ( hahena) ov n 
lash made of leatlior W’as commonly bung on tlie staircase, 
(hi scuiis), 1 Jorat. J']p. ii. 2. 15.; but tin’s w'as chiefly applied to 
younger slaves. Scholiast, ibid, luipnhcres hahend vet Jerald 
plectehaatar, tJlpian. D. i. 33. dr SC. Silan. S(jnic Jicre join 
hi sra/is wutli lafuit, as Cir. in Mil. 15. Phil. ii. 9. 

Slaves wdicii punished capitally were coiiunonly crucihed, 
Juvemil. vi. 219. Cic. in T'er. v. 3. 0 J., he. but this punish- 
ment was prohibited iiiuler Constantine. 

If a master of a family was slain at his own house, and tlic 
murder not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
be put to death. Hence we find no less than 400 iu one 
fiunily punished on this account, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 43. 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and 
might be transferred from one owuicr to another, like any other 
efteels. 
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Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice, 
Ter. Phorm. ii. 6*2., nor make a will, Plin, Ep, viii. 16., nor 
inherit any thing, Id. iv. 1 1 . ; but gentle masters allowed them 
to make a kind of will (quasi testamenta facerc) , Plii}. Ep. viii, 
16.; nor could slaves serve as soldiers, Id. x. 39. unless first 
made free, Serv. in Firg. jEn. ix. 547- except in the time of 
Hannibal, when, after the battle of Cannae, 8000 slaves were 
armed without being freed, Liv. xxii. 57. These were called 
VOLONES, because they enlisted voluntarily, Festus; and 
afterwards obtained their freedom for their bravery, Liv. 
xxiv. 16. 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their suste- 
nance (DIMENSUM), commonly four or five pecks (modii) 
of grain a-month, and five denarii^ which was called their 
MJ^N STRU UM, Donat, in T ?.r. Phorm . i. 1 . 9. Scnec. Pup. 80. 
They likewise had a daily allowance, (DlARllJM, Horaf. 
Ep. i. 14. 40.) And what they spared of this, or procured 
by any other moans with their master’s consent, was called 
their PECULIUM. This money, with their master’s per- 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a 
slave for themselves, from whose labours they might make 
profit. Such a slave was called Servi VICARIUS, Horaf. 
Sat. ii. 7- 79. Cic. VehT. i. 36. Plant. Asin. ii. 4. TJ. Martkd.h. 
18. 7. and constituted part of t\ni pevulium^ with wdiich also 
slaves sometimes purchased their freedom. Cicero says, that 
sober and industrious slaves, at least such as became slaves 
from being captives in w^ar, seldom remained in servitude 
above six years, Phil. viii. 11. At certain times slaves were 
obliged to make presents to their masters out of their poor 
savings, (ex eo quod dc dimen so suo unviaiim comparserinfj 
Tcrcnt. ibid. There was sometimes an agreement between 
the master and the slave, that when the slave should pay a 
certain sum, the master should be obliged to give him his 
liberty, Plant. AuL v. 3. Casin. ii. 5, 6. &c. Rud, iv. 2. 23. 
Tacit, xiv. 42. 

Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, 
yet their condition in fiunilies w as very different, according 
to the pleasure of their masters and their different employ- 
ments. Some w'crc treated with indulgence ; some served in 
chains, as janitors and door-keepers, (ostiarii;) and so in 
the country, catena ti cnltores^ Flor. iii. 19. Fincti fossores, 
Lucan, vii. 402. hi (sc. qiiiagmm colunt) velcoloni^ vcl servi 
mnt soluti ant vinctiy Columcll. i. 7. {sao jmsf, tit. Agricul- 
ture) others were confined in work-houses below ground (m 
ergasfulis suhterraneis) . So Pliny, Fincti pedes^ damnatce 
manusy inscriptique vultiiSy arva exercenty xviii. 3, Coli rura 
tjd) pessimum esty ib. c. 6, 
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At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of Saturn in the month of December, Horat, 
Sat, ii. 7- 4. when they were served at table by their masters, 
Auson, de Ftr. Iloyn. ii. 15. and on tlie Ides of August, Festus\ 

The niiin hereof slaves in Koine and through Italy was im- 
mense, %Juveuxil. iii. 140. Some rich individuals are said to 
have had several thousands, Senec, de Trunq. Au.\m, Wars 
were sometimes excited by an insurrection of the slaves, 
Flor, iii. 19, 20. 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various 
jmblic ser^’iccs, Lh\ i. 7* t^nd espeeiaiJy to attend on the 
magistrates. Their condition was much more tolerable than 
that of private slaves. They had yearly allowances (anxca) 
granted them by the public, FIuk Fpist, x. 30. 40. 

There were also jiersons attaclied to the soil (AnsciiirriTir 
vcl gJehec adatripii) ; concerning the state of u lioni u riters 
are not agreed. 

Slaves anciently bore tlic jjnenonien of their master ; thus, 
3Iard pores ^ Lneipores^ Pnblipores^ ((juabi 31a rri^ Lacii^ 
Fiihlii 2 )ueri, &c.) QuinctiUan. i. 4. 26. Afterwards they got 
various names, cither from their country, or from other cir- 
cumstances \ as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, Panaciio, ^c. in comic 
writers; Tiro^ Laurea^ Diuaysias, See, in C'icei-o. But slaves 
are usually distinguished in the (dassics by their different 
em])loyments ; as Jlcdiciy Cltino^giy Peedagogty Granmatid^ 
ScriheCy Fabri, Coqui, ike. 

Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, Coisti, Tlndkta^ 
ct Testameiito^ Cic. Topic. 2. sea 10. 

1. Per CENSUM, ivlicn a slave with his master’s know- 
ledge, or by his order, got liis name inserted in the Censor’s 
roll, Cic, Ca'dn. 34. s. 99. 

2. Per VlNDICTAiM, when a master going with his sluve 
in his hand to the Pr;etor or Consul, and in the provinces, 
to the Proconsul or Propr.Ttor, said, “ i desire that tliis man 
‘‘be free according to the custom of the lloiuaiis;” llcNc 
nOMINEM JJBElirM ESSE VOLO MORE Vcl JUKE QuIRITTUM; 

and the PreCtor, if lie approved, putting a rod on the head of 
the slave, Jlorat, Sat. ii. 7- 76. pronounced, “1 say that this 
“ man is free after the manner of the Komans.” Where- 
upon the lictor or the master turning him round in a circle, 
(which was called VERTIGO, Pers, Sat. v. 75.) and giving 
him a blow on the cheek, (aldpa, Isidor. ix. 4. whence It o 
via) oris alapa? ineciun veneunt^ Liberty is sold, ike. P/tadr. ii. 
5. 22.) let him go mava eniittehat), signifying tliat leave 
was granted him to go where lie pleascAl. The rod with 
vdiich the slave was struck, was called VINDICTA, as some 

think, 
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tliink, from PlmUdus or VindeXy a slave of the who 

informed the senate concerning the conspiracy of the sons 
of Brutus and others, to restore the Tarquins, and who is 
said to have been first freed in this manner, Liv, ii. 5. ; 
whence also pcrha])s Vindicare in Uhertatem^^io free. Mu- 
LiKR, mod'o qnam. vindicta redemit, a woman lately freed, Ovid, 
^'Im. iii. 015. 

8. 7 Vr TEST AMENTUM, when a master gives his slaves 
their liberty by his will. If this was done in express words 
(verbis direct is), as for example, Davus skrvus mktjs liber 
ESTo ; such freed men were called ORCINI or Charonitce, 
because tliey had no patron but in the infernal regions. In 
allusion to which, those unworthy persons wlio got admission 
into the senate after the death of Ciesar, were by the vulgar 
called SENATOllES ORCINI, Suet. Aug, 35. But if the 
Testator signified his desire by way of request ( verbis })reca- 
iivisj, thus, Rogo iieredkm meum, ut Davum manumit- 
TAT ; the heir (lucres fuinciarius) retained the rights of 
patronage. 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called J usta 
Libertas. 

In latter times slaves used to be freed by various other me- 
thods ; by letter (per epistolam ); among friends ( inter amicos), 
if before five witnesses a master ordered his slave to be free ; 
or by table (per mensum), if a master bid a slave cat at his 
table, Plin, PZpist. vii. 16., for it was thought disgraceful to 
eat with slaves or mean persons, and benches (subseUia ) were 
assigned them, not couches. Hence imi subsellii I'ir, a person 
of the lowest rank, Plant, Stick, iii. 4. 32. There were many 
other methods of freeing slaves, but these did not confer com- 
plete freedom. They only discharged them from servitude, 
l3ut did not entitle them to the privileges of citizens : unless 
afterwards the vindicta was superadd ed, in presence of a 
magistrate, Plin, Ep, vii. 16. 32. 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same ; 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their liberty, Cic, 
jiro Balbo, 9. according to the institution of Servius Tulliue, 
Dionys, iv. 22 & 23. They were, however, distributed among 
the four city tribes as being more ignoble, Liv, Epit, xx. 
But afterwards, when many ivorthless and profligate persons, 
being freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of 
citizens, various laws were made to check the license of 
manumitting slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his 
will, above a certain number, in proportion to the number he 
had 5 but not above 100, if he had even 20,000, which 
number some individuals are said to have possessed, Athen, 
Eeipnosoplu vi, 20, Hence Seneca speaks oivasta spatia terra- 
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nm per vinctos colcnda ; ct fumilla bvllicosis 7i(tti(mihns major, 
(Ic Belief, viii. 10. and Pliny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their names, (nomenchitor) 
xxxiii. 1. s. 0. So Petronius Arbiter, 37. II7. Augustus 
ordained by a law, called Sottia, that no nhive wlio had 

eicr for th(‘ sal<e of a crime been bound, publicly n^hipt, 
tortured, or branded in the face, altliough freed by his 
master, should obtain the freedom of the city, but should 
always remain in the state of tin' Deditltu, who were indeed 
free, but could not aspire to the advantages of lloinaii citizens. 
Suet, Aug. 40. The reason of this law may ])c gathered 
from Dionys, iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called because it was 

passed ill the consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. [ 771* 
those freed (qnstoUim, biter amiros, or by tlie other less 
solemn methods, did not obtain the rights of Jloman citizens, 
but of the Latins who were transplanted into colonics. 
Hence they were called LiVTlNJ. JIunTANI, or simply 
LATINJ, rUn, Ep. x. 105. 

Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in tlio 
temple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of 
liberty, iServ, ad T irg. jEn, viii. 504. Liv. xlv. 44. Hence, 
Ad pileitm servuni vocarc^ for ad lihertatcni, Liv. ibid. They 
also were presented with a .white robe and a ring by tbeir 
master. They then assumed a prienomen, and prefixed the 
name of their patron to their own. 4'hus, MurviiH Ta/iiiis 
Tiro, the freednian of Cicero. In allusion to which, Persius 
says Verterit liunc Dominua ; momvnlo turJnnis twit MAJiCCS 
Dama, Sat. v. 77- Heuec, Taiiqaani habeas iria noinbin, for 
tanquam liber sis, Juvenal, v. 120. So foreigners, when ad- 
mitted into the freedom of the city, assumed the name of 
that person by whose favour they obtained it, CVc. Fam, xiii. 
35, 30. 

Patrons retained various rights o\er their freedmen. If 
the ]Kitron was reduced tz) poverty, the freedman was bound, 
in the same manner as a son, to support him, according to 
his abilities. And if a patron failed to support his freedmaa 
when poor, he w\as deprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron 
succeeded to his effects. 

Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons 
w^ere condemned to tlie mines (ad lauluviias) ; and the Em- 
peror Claudius by a law, reduced them to their former 
slavery (in senntiitem revocavit), Suet. Claud. 25. Lihertnm, 
qni prohatiis fucrit patrono delatores stimmisissc, qni de statu 
ejus facerent ei queestionem, servum patroni cssejnssit, h, 5, 
jJig. de jure Patron. 


ItlQHTS 
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RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE HOMAN 
EMPIRE, 

T^HILE Rome was but small and thinly inhabited, who- 
^ o\ er fixed their abode in the city or Roman territory, 
obtained the rights of citizens. 

To increase the numher of citizens, Romulus opened an 
mj/hnn or sanctuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whither great numbers flocked from the neigh- 
bouring states, Liv. i. 8. because no one could be taken from 
thence to punishment, Id, xxxv. hi. Tav. An, in. 60. Even 
vanquished enemies were transplanted to Rome, and became 
citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city was 
granted by Romulus to the Ca‘ninense,s, Ciimcrini^Antcntnates, 
Crmtnmmi, and at last also to the tSa/jines. Tiiis example 
was imitated by his successors, who transplanted the Albans 
and other vanquished tribes to Rome, Lw, i. 21). *6*3. Like- 
wise after the expulsion of the kings, the freedom of the city 
was given to a great many, es])ccially after the taking and 
burning of the city by the (hulls; at which time, that it 
might be rebuilt with more splendour, new citizens Avere as- 
sumed from the Feientcs, Capenates, and Fdlisri, Liv. vi. 4. 

Besides those Avho had settled in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom 
of the city was granted to several foreign towns, which were 
called MLNlCiplA, and the inhabitants MUNJCIPES, be- 
cause they might enjoy offices at Rome fmunia v. munara 
vapere potcrant). When any of these fixed their abode at 
Rome, they became Civks Ingeinui, Cir, Brut. 'Jb. de 
Xegg, ii. 2. Hence it happened that the same person might 
enjoy the highest honours both at Rome and in his own 
free town. Thus Milo, uliile he stood candidate for the 
Consulship at Rome, Avas Dictator in his OAvn native city 
Lanuvium, Cic. pro Mil. 37. The free town in Avhich one 
was born was called germana, naturcc vel lod. Rome, 

(qua exceptus ed),patria communis, dvitatis yd juris. Cic. 
tie Lcgg. ii. 2. 

But Avhen the Roman empire Avas more widely extended, 
and the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be 
more valued, the freedom of the city [ jm vivitatis) Avas more 
sparingly conferred, and in different degrees, according to 
the different merits of the allies towards tlic republic. To 
some the right of voting [jus siiffragii) Avas given, and to 
others not. The people of Caere were the first who obtained 

the 
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the freedom of the city M'ithout the right of voting; for 
liaviiig recci^ cd the sacred things of the Roman i^eople, the 
Vestal Virgins and priests, when they Hod from the Gauls, 
A. GelL xvi. 13. The freedom of the city was soon after 
given in this manner to the people of Capua, Fnmli, Formia*, 
Cuniic, and Sinuessa, Liv, viii. 14. to the inhabitants of 
Acerra, ihid, I/* uiid of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Laiiuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
received the freedom of the city, with the right of voting, 
Liv. viii. 14. and Jh-ivernum (Privemates), c. 21. But several 
cities of the IL^rmvi preferred their own laws, Liv. ix. 43. 
In j)rocess of time, this right was granted to all tlie allies of 
the Latin name ; and after the Social or Italian war, it was 
communicated to all the Italians south of the river llubicoii 
on the uj)per sea, and of the city Luca on the lowtu- sea. 
Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be called Gallia Togata. Augustus 
W'as very sparing in conferring the freedom of the city; hut 
the succeeding emperors were more liberal, and at diderent 
times granted it to different cities and nations. At last 
Caracalla granted the freedom of Roman citi/ens to all the 
inbaliitants of the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citi^^ens were au« 
ciently called HOSTLS, and afterwards PLRECilUNI, (Vr. 
Off ', i. 12. After Rome had extended lier empin*, first, over 
Latiiun, then over Italy, and lastly over great part of the 
world, the rights which the subjects of that empire enjoyed 
came to he divided into four kinds; whicli may he called 
Jus Qjtirifiaw^ Jus Latii, Jus Italirunt, Jus Provutvinrum 
vcl Provinnalc. 

JUS QUIRITIUM coinprchcnded all the rights of Roman 
citi/.ens, which were different at different times. 4'jie rights 
of Roman citizens were either private or public : llie former 
were properly called f/us Quiritium, and the latter Jus ( iri- 
tatis, Plin. Ep. x. 4, (). 22. Cie. in Hull. ii. 19. as with us 
there is a distinction beUvecu denization and naturalization. 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

^riE private rights of Roman citizens were, 1 . Jus Lihrr- 
falls, the right of liberty ; 2. Jus Genlilitatis cl FamiHa-, 
the right of family; 3. Jus Connuhii, the right of marriage; 
4. Jus Patrium, the right of a father ; 5. Jus Domimi Lrgi- 
thni, the right of regal property ; (j. Jns Testameuli cl H(crc- 
difatis, the right of making a will, and of succeeding to an 
inheritance ; 7* Tutelcc, the right of tutelage or uairdship. 

1. iJlli 
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I. THE RIGHT OF LIBERTY. 

THIS comprehended LIBERTY^ not only from the power 
of masters (doininon(.m) ^ but also from the dominion of ty- 
. rants, the severity of magistrates, the cruelty of creditors^ and 
the insolence of more powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever 
should form a dcsigii of making himself king, might be 
slain with impunity. At the same time the people were 
bound by an oath, that they would never suffer a king to be 
created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyrannical treat- 
ment of magistnites, lirst, by the right of appealing from them 
to the peoj)le, and that the person A\'ho appealed should in no 
manner be punished, till the people determined the matter; 
but chiefl}', bj' the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Ce«- 
fnriafa, could pass sentence on the life of a Roman Citizen. 
No magistrate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capi- 
lally. The single expression, ‘‘I am a Roman Citizen,” 
ehecked their severest decrees, Cic, in Verr, v. 54. 57. &c. 
ITcnce, QUIRTJ'ARE dicitnr^ (ini Quiritinm fideni chinians 
iniplonif, Varro de Lat. Ling. v. 7- ad Earn. x. 32. 
I^iv. xxix. 8. Acts xxii. 25. 

By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordained, that in- 
solvent debtors should be given up (addicerentur) to their 
creditors to be bound in fetters and cords (cnmpeiUbiis et 
)iervis)^ whence they were called NEXl, OB^RATI, et 
AODICTI. And although they did not entirely lose the 
rights of freemen, yet they Avere in actual slavery, and 
often treated more harshly than even slaves themselves, Liv, 
ii. 23. 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner (^7 vel exjmnnissor) within sixty days, his 
body (corpus) literally, according to some, but more probably, 
according to others, his effects, might be cut into pieces 
(secari and divided among his creditors. A, Gell, xx. 1 . Thus 
sectia is put for the purchase of the whole booty of any place, 
or of the whole effects of a prtiscribed or condemned person, 
Cic. FML ii. 20. ; or for the booty or goods themselves, 
Cccs. dc Bell. Gall. ii. 33. Cic. Inv, i, 45., and sectores for the 
purchasers, Ascon. in Cic. Verr, i. 23. because they made 
profit by selling them in parts (a seco) : hence Sectores 
('oUorurn et bonorum^ i. e. qui proscriptos occidebantj et bona 
eorum emebantj Cic, Rose. Ain. 29, 

To 
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To check the cruelty of usurers a law was luadc^ A. y, 
421 whcrel)y it was provided, that no debtors should be kept 
in irons or in bonds; that tlie goods of tlie debtor, not his 
person, should be given up to his crctlitors, Lh\ viii. 28. 

But the peoi)le not satisfied with this, as it did not free 
them from prison, often afterwards deuiaiuled an entire 
abolition oi' debts, wliich they used to call TSJ AV TAIlliES. 
But this was never granted them. At one time, indeed, by 
a law passed by Valerius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, 
as it is expressed, Sallust, Cat, 33., that is, the fourth part of 
the debt only u’as paid. Veil, ii. 23., an as for a sestertius^ 
and a sestertius for a deuarius ; or 2,') for 1(K), and 230 for 
10(K). Julius C\'esar, after his victory in tlu* civil u'ar, 
enacted something of the same kind, Ctvs, IklL Civ, iii, 1, 
Suet, Jul, 14, 


2 . THE RIGHT OF FAMILY. 

EACH gens and each family had certain sacred rites pecu- 
liar to itself, which went by inheritance in the same manner 
as effects, Liv, iv. 2. When heirs by the father’s side of 
the same family (ugnafi) failed, those of the same gens 
(gentiles) succeeded, in preference to relations||iy the mother's 
side (cognati) of the same family (/(uinlia). No one could 
pass from a Patrician family to a Plebeian, or from a Plebeian 
to a Patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could 
only be made at the Comitia Curiafa, Tims CJodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was adopted by a Plebeian, tliat he might 
be created a tribune of the commons, Civ, Dorn, 15. ^4tt, i. 
18. 19. 


3 . THE BIGHT OP MARRIAGE. 

NO Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a bar- 
barian, or a foreigner, unless by the permission of the people ; 
as Liv. xxxviii. 30. CONNUBIUM cst nintrunoniinn inter 
cives ; inter servos autem, aut inter civem ct per egrince vondU 
tionis hominem, aui serviles, non cst Connuhinni^ sed CON- 
TUBERNIUM. Boeth, in 4ill Top. 4. By the laws of the 
Decemviri^ intermarriages between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians were prohibited. But this restriction was soon abolished, 
Liv, iv. 0. Afterwards, however, when a Patrician lady miirricd 
a Plebeian, she was said Patribus eniibei'e, and was excluded 
from the sacred rights of Patrician ladies, Liv, x, 23. WJien 
any woman married out of her dan, it was called Ge7itis 

enupiio ; 
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eiifUptio; wliich likewise seems anciently to have been for- 
bidden^ Liv. xxxix. 19. The different kinds of marriage, &c, 
will be treated of afterwards. 


4. THE RIGHT OV A FATHER. 

A FATHER, among the Romans, had the power of life and 
death over his children. He could not only expose them 
when infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for 
many ages, as among other nations, Cic. de Legg. iii. 8, 
7\^r. lleaut. iv. 1. Suet. Octuv.iSb. CaUg. 5. Tadt. Hist, 
iv. 5. Senec. de Ben. iii. 13., &c. and a new-born infant was 
not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some 
person for him, lifted it from the ground [terra levdsset), 
and placed it on his bosom; hence toUerejilium^ to educate; 
non tollere^ to expose : But even when his children were 
grown up, he might imprison, scourge, send them bound to 
work in the country, and also put them to death by any 
punishment he pleased, if they deserved it, Sail. Cat, 39. 
Liv. ii. 41 . viii. 7» JJiom/s. viii. 79. Hence a father is called 
a domestic judge, or magistrate, by Seneca ; and a censor of 
his son, by Suetonius, Claud. 16. Romulus however at first 
permitted thisfright only in certain cases, Dionys. ii, 15, 
ix. 22. 

A son could accpiire no property hut with his father’s con- 
sent ; and what he did thus acquire was called his PEC U- 
LIUM, as of a slave, Liv. ii.41. If he acquired it in war, 
it was called JTXULIUM CASI'BENSE. 

The condition of a son ivas in some respects harder tlian 
that of a slave. A slave ■when sold once became free; but 
a son not, unless sold three times. The power of the father 
was suspended, when the son was promoted to any public 
office, but not extinguished, Liv. ih. For it continued not 
only during the life of the children, but likewise extended to 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. None of them be- 
came their own masters [sui juris) till the death of their 
father and grandfather. A daughter by marriage passed from 
the power of her father under that of her husband, 

• 

EMANCIPATION AND ADOPTION, 

WHEN a father wished to free his son from his authority 
(EMANCIPARE), it behoved him to bring him before the 
Praetor, or some magistrate [apud quern legis actio erat), and 
there sell liim three times, per jes et libram, as it was 

termed, 
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termetl^ to some friend, wlio was called Pater FiDUCfARirs, 
because he was bound after the third sale to sell him back 
{rema/iciparc) to the natural father. There were besides 
present, a Libru'ens, who held a brazen balance ; five 
witnesses, Komaii citizens, past the age of puberty ; and an 
antestatus, who is supposed to be so named, because he 
summoned the witnesses by touching the tip of their ears, 
Hor, Sat. i. 9. 7l>* the presence of these, the natural 
father gave over [mnnvipahat^ i. e. manu traiichat^) his son 
to the purchaser, adding these words, MAXcerro mu nrxc 
FiiuuM, QUi MEUs EsT. Tlicii tlic purchaser holdi?ig a 
brazen coin {sestertius), said, liirNc ego homivem ex .Uriin 
QuJRITIUM MEUM esse AIO, ISQUE Mini EMPTCS EST HOC 

/t:Rp:, A':NEAQri-: libra : and having struck the balance with 
the coin, gave it to the natural father by way of priee, 'Pheu 
lie manumitted the son in the usual form. But as by the 
principles of the Boman law, a son, after being maiuunilted 
once and again, fell back into the power of his fatlier, this 
imaginary sale was thrice to be rcjicatcd, cither on tlie same 
day, and before tlu* same witnesses, or on different days, 
and before different witnesses ; and then the jnirchaser, 
instead of manumitting him, which would liav'c (‘onferred a 
JUS patronutxls on himself, sold Jiim hack to tlu' natural 
father, wlio immediately manumitted him by the same for- 
malities as a slave, {Libra et cere tiberahnu emittebat, Liv. 
vi. 14.) Tims the sou became Lis own master {sui Juris facti/s 
dsf), Liv. vii. 10. 

The custom of selling ces vcl asse7H et tibi'um, lofik its 
rise from this, that the ancient Romans when they had no 
coined money, Liv. iv. 60., ,and afterwards when they used 
asses of a pound weight, weighed their money, and did not 
count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-childrcu, the same 
formalities were used, but only once {uuhd via/idpntio suffi- 
ciebat) ; they were not thrice repeated as in emancipating a 
son. But these formalities, like others of the same kind, in 
process of time came to be thought troublesome. Athana- 
sius, therefore, and Justinian, invented new inodes of eman- 
cipation. Athanasius appointed, that it should be sulheiciit 
if a father showed to a judge the rescript of the Lhnperor for 
emancipating his son; and Justinian, that a father should 
go to any magistrate competent, and before him, with the 
consent of his son, signify that he freed his son from kis 
power by saying, Hunc sui Juris esse patior, meaqu: 
manu mitto. 

When a man had na children of his own, lest his sacred 
rites and names should be lost, he might assume others (ca- 
trancos) as his children by adoption. 
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If the person adopted was his own master {sui juris) , it was 
called ARllOGATIO, because it was made at the Comiiia 
Curiata^ by proposing a bill to the people {per populi roga- 
tionem)^ Gell. v. 19. 

If he was the sou of another, it* was properly called 
ADOPTIO, and was performed before the Pivetor or Pre- 
sident of a province, or any other magistrate {apud quem 
legis actio crat,) The same formalities were used as in eman- 
cipation. It might be done in any place, Suet, Aug, 64. The 
adopted passed into the familj', the name, and sacred rites of 
the adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero makes 
no distinction between these two forms of adoption, but calls 
both by the general name of Adoptio, 


5. THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

THINGS, with respect to property among the Romans, 
were variously divided. Some things were said to be of DI* 
VINE RIGHT, others of HUMAN RIGHT : the former 
were called sacred (res SACIUE) ; as, altars, temples, or any 
thing publicly consecrated to tlie gods by the authority of 
the pontiffs ; or rcUgUms (RELIGlOSiE) ; as. Sepulchres, 
<kc, or inviolahle (SANCT.E,i. c.aliqnd sanctionc munita') j 
as, the walls and gates of a city, 3Iacroh, Sat, iii. 3. ^ 

These things were subject to the law of the pontiffs, and 
the property of them could not be transferred. Temples 
were rendered sacred by inauguration, or dedication, that is, by 
being consecrated by the augurs {eonsecrata uiaugurataque). 
Whatever was legally consecrated, was ever after unapplicable 
to profane uses, Flin, IZp, ix. 39. x. 58, 59. 7^* Temples 
WTre supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the 
property of a private person. Things ceased to be sacred by 
being , unhallowed, {ea:augurationc, \j\\, \,^)b,) 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it, 
1. 6. § 4. D. de divis, rci. 

Sepulchres were held religious because they were dedicated 
to the infernal gods {J)iis numihiisvcl viferis). No sepulchre 
could be built or repaired without the permission of the pon- 
tiffs ; nor could the property of sepulchres be transferred, 
but only the right of burying in them { jus mortuum inferendi). 
The walls of cities were also dedicated by certain solemn cere- 
monies, and therefore they were held inviolable {sancti), and 
could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called Profaue {res PRO- 
FANiE) ; and were either PUBLIC and COMMON •, as, 

the 
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the aii'i running water, the sea, and its shores, &c. Firg. 
vii. 229. Cie, Rose. Am. 2(>., or PRIVATE^ which might be 
the property of individuals. 

Some make a distinction between things common and pub- 
lic, but most Avi’iters do not. The things of which a whole 
society or corporation had the property, and each individual 
the use, wore called RES UNIVERSITATIS, or more pro- 
perly, RES PURLIC/E, (quasi popidiac, a populo, the pro- 
perty of the people;) as, theatres, baths, highwa?/s, ike. And 
those things were called RES COMISIUNES, Avhich either 
could be the property of no one, as the air, fight, kc. Ovid. 
Met. i. 135. vi, 349. or which were the joint property of 
more than one; as, a common ivall, a common field, kc. C'om- 
MUNE, a subst. is put for the commonwealth, Cic. Ver. ii. 
4G. 63. 69. Horaf, Od. ii. 15. 13. Plence in commune eon-' 
sulere, prodcsse, vonferre, metuere, ke. for the ])ublic good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, WTre called 
RES NULLIUS; i\^, parts of the world not j/et discovered, 
animals not claimed, kc. To this class was referred hccrcdilas 
jucens, or an estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise 
of the last occupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either MOVEABLIii or IiMiMOVEABEE. 
The moveable things of a farm were called Ruta Cj<;sa, sc. 
€t; i. c. Rruia et ccr.sa ; as, sand, coals, sloncs, kc. nhieh 
M^erc commonly excepted (rccepta), or retained by the seller, 
Vic. Top. 20. Oral. ii. 55. 

Things were also divided into CORl^OREAL, i. e, wliicfi 
might be touched, and INCORPOREAI v; as, righls, serri-' 
indcs, S)C. The former Cicero called Jles, gucc sunt ; the 
latter, Res, qiicc iutelliguntur, Topic. 5. Rut others, perhaps 
more properly, call the former, RES, things; and the latter, 
JURA, rights; Quinctilian. v. 10. IIG. 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus : 

Fait h(cc sapient in guondam, 

Fubllca privaiis secernere, sacra profanis. 

Ec Art. Poet. 396, 

So Corn. Nepos, in vita, Themisf. 6. 

Private things (res PRIVA'EE) among the Romans, wxrc 
either RP:S MANCIPI, or NEC MANCiPl. 

RES MANC1P1 wTre those things which might be sold 
and alienated, or the property of them transferred from otk* 
person to another, by a certain rite used among Roman 
citizens only ; so that the purchaser might take them jis it 
were with his hand (manii caperet); whence he was called 
MANCEPS, and the things res MANC1P1, vel Mancupi, 
contracted for Mancipii. And it behoved the seller to be 
answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure the possession, 

(perkutum 
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periculmijudkii, vel aiictoritatem, vcl evictionem prmtare^ 
&c.) Cic, pro Miircna^ 2. 

NEC MANCIPI res, were those things which could not he 
thus transferred ; wliciice also the risk of the tiling lay on the 
purchaser^ Plant, Pcrs, iv. 3, 55. &c. Thus, mancipium 
and usiis are distinguished: Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, in 
property or perpetuity, omnibus nsn, Lucret. iii. 985, So 
mancipium and Cic. Ejiist. Fam. vii. 29, 30. 

The res MANCIPI, were, — 1. Farms, either in town or 
country within Italy ( Pracdia urbana et rusfica hi solo Italico ) ; 
or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the /ws 
Italicum, Other farms in the provinces were called / io5a*c.s- 
slones^ i\oi 2 )ra;dia ; and because proprietors gave in an account 
of their families and fortunes to the censors, they were called 
Preedia censui censendo, Cic. pro Flac.c. 32. — 2. Slaves. — 
3. Quadrupeds, trained to work with back or neck (dorsovel 
cervice domiti) ; as, horses, oxen, asses ^ mules; but not wild 
beasts, although tamed; as, elephants, camels, — A, Pearls 
(marguritec) , Plin. ix. 35. s. 60. — 5, The rights of country 
farms, called servitudes (SERVITUTES), Ulpian, 

The servitudes of farms in the country were, 1. The 
right of going on foot through the farm of another (ITER) ; 

< — 2. Of driving a beast or waggon not loaded (ACTUS); 
—3. Of driving loaded waggons (VIA) ; — 4. Of carrying 
water (AQLLEDUCTUS; cither by canals or leaden pipes 
(per canales, v. fistulas plumbcas), Vitruv. viii. 7* — The 
breadth of a via, 'when straight, was eight feet; at a turn (in 
anfractum wiujlexu), sixteen feet; the breadth of an actus 
four feet; but the breadth of an iter is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of water, 
(aijucc hausius) ; the driving of cattle to water (pecoris ad 
aguam appulsus) ; the right of feeding; of making lime (calcis 
coguenda:) ; and of digging sand. 

Those farms, which were not liable to any servitude, were 
called PRiEOIA LIBERi\, optima jure conditione optima ; 
those which were, ( gucc serviebant, servitutem dehebant, vel 
servituti erant obnoxia,) PRiEDiA SERVA, CVt*. in Rail, 
iii. 2. 

Buildings in tlie city were called PR7EDIA URBANA, and 
were reckoned res mancipi, only by accession (jure fundi) ; 
for all buildings and lands were called FUNDI ; but usually 
buildings in the city 'svcrc called in the country Villce, 

A place in the city without buildings, was called AREA, in 
the eountry AGER, A field with buildings was properly 
called FUNDUS. 

The servitudes of the Preedia urbana, were, — 1. Servitus 
ONERIS FERENDI, when one was bound to support the 

house 
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house of aiKJther ^by his pillar or wall; — 2. Servitiis TIGNT 
JIVIMITTENDI, when one was bound to allow a neighbour 
to drive a bcanij a stone, or iron into his wall ; for iiginuu 
among lawyers signified all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
an interstice left between houses of at least two feet and a half, 
which was called AMBITUS (Festm), or ANGIPORTUS 
vcl -wn, and this was usually a tlioroiighfare, but sometimes 
not, 2'er. Mclph, iv. 2. 30. For when Rome came to be 
crowded with houses, these interstices were only left between 
some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire which liappened 
in Ins time, restored the ancient mode of building houses 
distinct from one another. Tacit, Ann, xv. 43. 

Houses M’hieh were not joined by common walls with the 
neighbouring houses, were called INSUL.E, Festus. Some- 
times domns and insidcc are distinguished. Suet. Ncr. 16. 38, 
v^here damns is supposed to signify tlie houses of the great, 
and hisuhc those of the poorer citizens. But ancichtly this 
u’as not the case, rather the contrary; as. Insula Chdii, Lii- 
vulliy ike, Cic, Under the emperors, any lodgings (hospitiajy 
or houses to be let (jFdes ^nercede locandcc^ vel damns con^ 
dHcfili(c), were called insuhe, and the inhabitants of them, 
InquUbu, or Insu/arii ; u hich last name is also applied to 
those who w'cre appointed to guard the genii of each insula^ 
I’he proprietors of the insuheweve called DOMINI ins ula rum. 
Suet. Jnl, 41. Tih, 48. vel njiA«:DioRUM, Flin, Fp, x. 44, 45. 
and their agents procuratoi'es insularum. For w'ant of room 
in the city they were commonly raised to a great height by 
stories {conliguationibus v. tahulatis), w hich were occupied 
by difierent families, and at a great rent, Juvenal, iii. 166. 
The upmost stories or garrets were called cocnacula. He who 
rented (mervede conducebuf) an insula, or any part of it, was 
called intjuilinus. Hence Catiline contemptuously calls Cicero, 
Imjuilinus eivis urhis llonice, Sallust. Cat, 31. 

There was also, — 3. Servitus STILLICIDII ET FLU- 
MINIS, wdiereby one was obliged to Jet the water, which 
fell from his house, into the gmd'en or area of Ids neighbour: 
or to receive the w^ater which fell from his neighbour’s house 
into his area. — 4. Servitus CLOACAE, the right of conveying 
a private common shore through the property of a neighbour 
into the Cloaca maxima built by Tarquin. — 5. Servitus 
NON ALTIUS TOLLENDI, whereby one was bound not to 
raise his house above a certain height; so as not to obstruct 
the prospect and lights of his neighbour. The height of 
houses w as limited by law, under Augustus, to 76 feet. Strabo 
v. p. 162. Suet, Aug, 89. Tacit, Ann, xv. 43.— 
There was also a servitude, that one should not malve new 
E window 
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windows in his wall ; Lumina titi nunc sunt, ita sint, 
Cic» de Oraf. i. 39. 

These servitudes of city properties, some annex to res 
manciple and some to res nec mmicipL 

MODES OP ACQUiniNG PROPERTY. 

THE transferring of the property of the res mancipiy 
(AB ALIEN ATIO, vcl translatio dominii v.proprietatis,) was 
made by a certain act, called MANCIPATIO, or MANCl- 
PIUM, Cic, Off', iii. 10. de Orat. i. 39.) in which the same 
formalities were observed as in emancipating a son, only that 
it was done but once. This Cicero calls traditio alteri nexu^ 
Topic. 5. s. 28. thus, mandpio^ i. e. ex forma vel lep;e 
onanvipiif to convey the property of a thing in that manner : 
accipercy to receive it, Plant. Cure. iv. 2. 8. Trin. ii. 4. J9. 
Jurat, — se fore rnandpii tempus in omne tui, devoted to 
you, Ovid. Pont. iv. 5. 39. Sui rnandpii esse, to be one’s own 
master, to be subject to the dominion of no one, Ck. ad 
Brut, 16. So mandpare agrimi alkui, to sell an estate to 
any one, Plin. Ep, vii. 18. emnndpiarc fundos, to divest one’s 
self of the property, and convey it to another, Id. x. 3. 

Cicero commonly uses mandpium and 7iexuni or -us, as of 
the same import : pro Murc^i. 2. pro Place. 32. Ccedn. 16. 
but sometimes he distinguishes them; as, de a;;;. 7. where 
mandpium implies complete property, and 7 iexns only the 
right of obligation, as when one receives any thing by way of 
a pledge. Tims a creditor had Ins insolvent dehXovjure nexi, 
but r\o\. jure rnandpii, as he possessed his slave. 

There were various other modes of ac([uiring legiil property ; 
as, 1. JURE CESSIO, or CESSIO IN JURE, Vic. Top. 5. 
when a person gave up his effects to any one before the praetor 
or president of a province, who adjudged Uicm to the person 
who claimed them (vindicanti nddicehatj ; which chiefly took 
place in the case of debtors, who, when they were insolvent, 
gave up their goods (bona cedehant) to their creditors. 

2. USUCAPTIO vel USUCAPIO, Vic. Ceecm. 26. Legg. 
i. 21. and also usus auctoritas, when one obtained the property 
of a thing, by possessing it for a certain time without in- 
terruption, according to the law of the twelve tables; for two 
years, if it was a farm or immovable, and for one year 
if the thing was movable: Ut usus auctoritas, i. q. jus 
dominii, quod usu paratur, vundi riennium, c.eterarum 
RERUM ANNUUS USUS ESSET, PlvU. Elp. V. 1. But this tOOk 
place only among citizens. For Adversus hostem, i. e. 
peregrinum, iETERNA auctoritas erat; sc. alkujusrei, Cic, 
Olf. i. 12* i. e. res semper vindkari poterat u peregrino, et 

moiquam 
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nunquam capi. Hence Cicero says, Alhil morfales a diis 
nsucapere possunt. If there wiis any interruption in the pos- 
session, it v/as called USURPATIO, Mliich, in country farms, 
seems to have been made by breaking otY the shoot of a tree 
{siirculo dcfraigcndo), Cic. dc Orat. iii. 28. Ihit afterwards 
a longer time was necessary to constitute prescriplion, espe- 
cially in the provinces, namely, ten years among those who 
were present, and twenty years among those who were 
absent. Sometimes a length of time was required beyond 
remembrance. This new metliod of acquiring property by 
possession, was called LONGA POSSESSIONE CAPfO, 
or LONG.E POSSESSIONIS Pll/EROGATIVA, vel PILE- 
SCRIPTIO. 

3. EMPTIO SUB CORONA, i. o. purchasing captives 
in war, who were sold with chaplets on their heads, )See 
p. 33. 

4. AUCTIO, u'here])y tilings were exposed to public sale, 
(hastcE, V. voci preevonis snhji€iehaHliO\) when a spear being 
set up, and a public crier calling out the price ( pncrone pre- 
fium proclnmanie)^ the magistrate who was present acljiidged 
them (addicehaf) to the highest bidder, ( fc/phif, ii. 2(>. The 
person who bade, held up his linger {digUian tollchat)^ Cic. 
Verr. i. 54. digito /icitifs c.-./, iii. II. 

The custom of setting np a spear at an auction seems to 
have been derive{l from this, that at first only those things 
which were taken in wuir w'ere sold in that manner. Hence 
hasfa is put for a public sale, and suh hastd vonre, to lie pub- 
jicly sold. 

Tlic day, sometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, 
used to be advertised, either by a common crier, (a prcccoiut 
qjrrcdicari, v. conclxunari,) Plant. Men. v. P. 94. or in ivTit- 
ing, tabula prosrri/ji^ Cic. Ep. ad Fratr. ii. 0. Prosrribehatur 
sc. damns seit quis cmere^ sen vomlucere relict^ Plhi. Ep. vh. 2/. 
JEdes venules mscrihii lilerisy Plant. 'Trin. i.2. 131. Hence. 
tabula is put for the auction itself, Jb, — Tabu lam proscribe} e, 
for auctionem constituere; prascribei'e donrum y. fundurn, to 
advertise for sale, Cic. And those whose goods were thus ad- 
vertised, were said pe}ide}'e, Suet. Claud. 9. and also the goods, 
bona suspensa ; because the advertisement {Ubellns v. (abet la) 
w’as affixed to ii pillar {pita v. columna) in some public place, 
Senec. de Belief, iv. 12. So tabu fas auftionarias profeire v. 
tabulam to publish, Cir. Cat. ii. 8. Pint. ii. 29. ad fabufant 
adessc, to be present at the sale, piro Quinct. G. 4'lius also 
sub titulum nosfi'os misit avara lares., i. e. dommn^ forced me 
to expose my house to sale, Ovid. Burned, Amor. 302. 

It behoved the auction to be made in public, Cic. ib. tS' 
ira BiilL i. 3, and there were courts in the Forum where 
£ 2 auctions 
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auctions were made (ATRLV AUCTIONARIA), to which 
Juvenal is thought to allude^ iSaf, vii. 7- A money-broker 
{argentarius) was also present^ who marked down what was 
bidden^ and to whom the purchaser either paid down the 
pricCj or gave security for it, Cic.pro Cevcin, G. QuinctiL xi. 2. 
The sale was sometimes deferred {mictio proferehatur)^ Cic. 
ad Atticum, xiii. 12. 

The seller was called AUCTOR, and w^as said vendere 
aiictmiem^ Cic. pro Quinct. 5. in the same manner as a 
general, when he sold the whole plunder of a city, was said 
vendere sectioneniy Cies. de Bell. Gall. ii. 33. 3"he right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called AUCTORI- 
IWS ; and if that right was not complete, he u^as said a rnalo 
auctore emere^ to buy from a person who had not a right to 
sell, Cii\ in Ferr, v. 22. Plant, Cure, iv. 2. 12. 

.5. ADJUDICATIO, which jjroperly took place only in 
three cases; in familid Itcrciticimdd, vel erefo ciundo, i. e. 
Iiecreditafe dividenddj in dividing an inheritance among co- 
heirs, Cic, Oral, i. 58. Ccccin, 3. in cominnni dividendo, in 
dividing a joint stock among partners, Cir, /Jp. vii. 12. in 
finihus reginidis, in settling boundaries among neighbours, 
Cic. Lcgg, i. 21. when the judge determined any thing to any 
of the heirs, partners, or neiglibours, of which they got im- 
mediate property ; but arbiters were commonly appointed in 
settling bounds, Cic, Top, 10. wSometimes, however, things 
were said to be adjudged {adjudicari) to a person, which he 
obtained by the sentence of a judge from any cause wdiat- 
ever. 

G. DONATIO. Donations which were made for some 
cause, M^ere called MUNERA; as from a client or freedman 
to his patron, on occasion of a birth or marriage. Ter. 
Phorni, i. 1. 13. Those things which w'erc given without any 
obligation, were called DONA; but tliese words arc often 
confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans; 
but afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became 
very frequent and costly. Clients and freedmen sent pre- 
sents to their patrons, Plin, Pip. v. 14. slaves to their masters, 
citizxms to the emperors and magistrates, friends and relations 
to one another, and that on various occasions; particularly on 
the Kalends of January, called STREN ; at the feasts of 
Saturn, and at public entertainments, APOPHORETA; to 
guests, XENIA; on birth-days, at marriages, &c. Plin, Si 
Martial, passim. 

Those things which were acquired by any of the above- 
mentioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption {airoga- 
tioncy) or by law, as a lega(py &c. were said to be IN 

DOMINIO 
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DOMINIO QUIRITARIO, i. e. justo ef Icgitimo : Other 
things were said to be IN BONIS, and tlie proprietors of 
them were called BONlTARll, wliose right ^vas not so good 
as that of the IIOMINI QIIIIUTAKH, (ini optimo jure 
possiderc dicehanfitr, who were secure against law suits. 'l3ut 
Justinian abolished these distinctions. 

When a person had the use and enjoyment of a thing, 
but not the power or property of alienating, it u as calle.l 
USUSFRUCTUS, either in one word ; thus, VsKmfnictuiu 
omnium bononnn siiorum Cascnnitc hgui, vt fruerdur und 
c?im Jilio, Cic. Crecin. 4.: or in two ; as, L\<us enim (jus ct 
fnu'tus fundi tcsta)ncnfo viri fueviit Va'H’iuiiai^ lb. 7* und tlie 
person FRUCTUARIUS, or USUFRUC J'UARIl'S. 


<5. THE RIGHT OF TESTAMENT AM) INHERITANCE. 

NONE but Roman citizens (sui juris) could make a will, 
or be witnesses to a testament, or inherit any thing by testa- 
ment, Cic, pro Arch. 5, Dom, 32. 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitiif, 
Cnriata, which were in that case prr)])er]y called Valuta, 
Cell. XV. 27. 

4'Iie testament of a soldier j'ust about to engage, was said 
to be made IN PROCINCJ'IJ, when in the (“amp, while 
he was girding himself, or preparing for battle, in pr(^senc<‘, 
of liis follow- soldiers withc>ut writing, he named his heir 
(nuncuj)uvit), Cic. do Nat. D. ii. 3. do Orat. i. 33. So in 
prociniin carmina facta, written by Ovid at Tomi, where he 
u as in continual danger of an attack from tlie Get(e, Font, i, 
8 , 10 . 

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the 
twelve tables were enacted, was PICR /ES ET LIRRAM, or 
per familicc emptionem, as it was called ; wherein before 
live witnesses, a iiJn'ipens and an antestatus, the testator, by 
an imaginary sale, disposed of his family and foiTunes to 
one who was called FAMILLE EMPTOR, who was not 
the heir, as some have thought, Siad, Ncr. 4, but only 
admitted for the sake of form (dkis causa), tliat the testator 
might seem to have alienated his effects in his life-time. This 
act was called FAMILLE MANEIPATIO ; which being 
finished in due form, the testator, liolding the testament in 
his hand, said, H^ec, uti in hi?» tahuus cerisve scripta 
SUNT, ri’A no, ITA LEGO, ITA TESTOR, JTA (iUE VOS; Qui- 
RITES, TESTIMONIUM niA-RITOTE. Lpoil wllich, as uaS 
usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of the cars of 
the witnesses; (auricula taetdantestahutur, quod in imdaure 
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memori(r locus craf, Plin. xi. 45.) this act was called NUN- 
CUPATIO TESTAMEN'Jl, Plm, viii. 18. Hence 
7iunciq>(ire hccredem^ for nominare^ scribere^ or facere, Suet* 
& Plin. passim. But sometimes this word signifies to name 
one’s heir viva voce^ without writing ; as Horace just before 
his death is said to have named Augustus. For the above- 
mentioned formalities were not always observed, especially 
in later times. It was reckoned sufficient if one subscribed 
his will, or even named his heir viva vorc, before seven 
witnesses. Something similar to this seems to have prevailed 
anciently, 6Vc. Parr. i. 45. whence' an edict about that matter 
is called by Cicero, Vetus et Tuanslatjcitjm, as being usual, 
Ib. 41. 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own 
hand, in which case it was called holoi^rdphinn. Sometimes 
it w^as wTitten by a friend or by others, P/ia. Epist. vi. 26. 
Thus the testament of Augustus was partly written by him- 
self, and partly by two of his freed men, Suet, Aug, 102. 
Lawyers were usually employed in -writing or drawing up 
wills, Cir. da Oral. ii. 6. Suet, Ner. 32. But it was ordained 
under Claudius or Nero, that the writer of another’s testa- 
ment (called by lawyers tastameutarius,) should not mark 
down any legacy for liimself, Suet, A^er. 17. When a testa- 
ment was u’ritteii by another, llie testator wrote below, that 
he had dictated and read it over (se id dictasse et recog- 
novisse), Testaments were usually written on tables covered 
over with wax, because in them a person could most easily 
erase what he wished to alter, Quiuctilian. x. 3. 31. Hence 
Cer.e is put for tabnUc aerattc or tabulae testamenfiy Juvenal, 
i. 63. Martial, iv. 70, Piuma okra, for juima pars tabidrcy 
the first part of the will, Jlorat, Sat. ii. 5. 53. and cera 
EXTREMA, or huu, for the last part, Cic. Verr, i. 36. Suet, Cccs, 
83. But testaments Avere called Tabulae, although written 
oil paper or parchment, Ulpian, 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and 
usually by the witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings 
(siguis enrum ohsignahautiir), Cic. pro Cluent. 13. 14, and 
also with the seals of others, Cic. Att, vii. 2. Suet, Tib, c, ult, 
Plin, Pip. ix. 1. They were likewise tied with a thread. 
Hence nec mea suhjeetd convictacst gemma tabeUdMendacem 
Unis imposuisse jiatam. Nor is my ring, i, e, nor am I con- 
victed of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to the thread 
on a forged deed or will, Ovid, Pont, ii. 9. 69. It was or- 
dained tliat the thread should be thrice drawn through holes, 
and sealed, Suet. A’er. I 7 . 

The testator might unseal (resignare) his will, if he wished 
to alter or revise it ( mutare vel recognoscere*) Sometimes he 

cancelled 
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cancelled it altosjetlicr; sometimes he only erased {inducehat 
V. delehat) one or two names. 

Testaments, like all other civil deeds. M ere always written 
ill Lathi. A legacy expressed ill Circek was not valid, llpian, 
Frag)n, xxv. 9. 

There used to be several copies of the same testament. 
Thus Tiberius made two copies of liis will, the one written 
by himsi if, and the other by one of iiis frc'cdmen, Suvi. Tih, 
c. ult, 

Testaments were deposited, either privately in the liands 
of a friend, or in a tenijile witli the keeper of it [it pud 
j^AlituumJ) Thus Julius Ca'sar is said to have intrusted his 
testament to the eldest of the Vestal Viri,nns, Suet. JuL (S;L 

111 the tirst part of a will, the heir or heirs n erc written 
thus : Ti nrs Mini h.kiuvs ksto, sit v. erit ; or thus, 'Jh i iUM 
H.KRKDKM KssK ./uHico, vci volo ,* also, h(vredv)u facio, scriho^ 
instituo. If there were several heirs, their dillerent jiorlions 
were marked. If a person had no children of liis own, he 
assumed others, not onl}' to inherit his fortune, but also to 
bear his name (uouicn shuju ferre), as Julius (-a'sar did 
Augustus, (in fumiliam noniciujue ndopUivity adsciidt, Suet, 
Assumpsit, Plin.) 

If the heir or heirs who w-erc first appointed (insfifu(i) did 
not choose to accept, {/hcrcditufcm udiir, v. ccrucrc noilcuf,) 
or died under the ago of puberty, others were substituted iu 
their room, called ILLllLIIICS SIX'L'NDI ; sreundo loco \\ 
p'adu scripfi v. snhstituti, Lie. pro Cluent. II. Ilorat, Sat. 
ii. 5. do. Suet, Jill. 83. 

A corporate city, (rcsjnthficu) could neitlier iiilieritan estate, 
nor receive a legacy, Ptin. Pip, v. 7* hut this w as afterwards 
chaugod, 

A man might disinherit (cxlucrcdurc) his own cliihlron, one 
or all of them, and apjioint wdiat other pm-sons he pleased to 
be his heirs; thus, Tjti(\s fiui.s Kxnaaucs ksto, 

Plin, Ep. y,\* Hence ./inewa/.AVz/. lO. Codirc scevo huredes 
esse suos. Sometimes the eause (I'A/XilPM, i. c. 
causa e.rhcjcrcdatioms) was add<'d, ( ir. pro Cluuit, 48. 
Quiuctilian, vii. 4. 20. deef, 2. A testament of this kind was 
called INOFFICIOSUM, and wlicii the chilclnn raised an 
action for rescinding it, it was said to he donc^icr tjucrelam 

INOFFICIOSI, 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust, ( fidci ro 7 )wdl- 
tehat) to a friend on certain conditions, particailarly that he 
should give it up (ut restitneret v. redderet) to some person or 
persons. Whatever was left in this manner, wlietlier the 
whole estate, or any one thing, as, a farm, he, was i-allcd 
riHEICOMMISSUM, a trust; and a person to whom it 

•was 
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was thus left, was called H^RES FIDUCIARIUS, who 
might either be a citizen or a foreigner, 1. 8. § 4. D. rfe 
ucceptiL 

A testament of this kind was expressed in the form of re- 
quest or entreaty {^.'crhis precativis); thus, Rooo, tkto, volo, 
MANoo, PiDEi tu;e committo, Tcv. And. ii. 5.; and not by 
way of command {verhis iniperatwis), as all testaments w^ere, 
and might be written in any language. 

In the last part of the will {in talmlis sccundis)^ tutors 
were appointed for one’s children, and legacies [legata) left 
to legatees {legatariis) all in direct and commanding w^ords : 
Tims, Tutor esto, vel tutores sunto : tutorem v. -es 
DO, Cic. Ep. xiii. 61. PUn, Ep. ii. 1. And to their protec- 
tion the testator recommended his children, Ovid, Trist, hi, 
Eleg, 14. 

Legacies were left In four different ways, which la^vyers 
have distinguished by the following names. — 1 . Per VIN- 
DICATIONEM ; thus, Do, eego ; also, Capito, sumito, 
V. HABETo, to wdiich Virgil alludes, v. 533, This form 
was so called from the mode of claiming property, Cic, pro 
Muren, 12. — 2. Per DAMNATIONJ^M ; thus, Hjvres 

3V1EUS, DAMNAs ESTO DARE, he. Let imj hcir he homiily he, 
^uinciil, viii. J). 9. j and so in the plural, damnas sunto. By 
this form the testator was said, damnare hccredern, to bind his 
heir. ^\e\\eedamn(ire afiqneinvotiSy Virgil. Am. v. 80. Civi^ 
tan dainnata voti, bound to perform, Liv. v. 25. But it was 
otherwise expressed thus, ILeres meus dato, facito; H.ere- 
DEM MEUMD ARE JIJBEO. — 3. SlNENDI inodo ; thus, IJ/ERES 
JVIEUS SrNH'O, vel ])AMNAS esto SINEUE LucH^M TlTtUM 
SUMERE ILLAM UEAf, V. SIBI HABERE. — 4. PcT PRAiCEP- 
TJOARM; thus, L. Tnius illam rem jut/EcrjUTo, e me- 
dio, vel E AIEDIA lEEREDJTATE SUMITO, SIBIQUE HABETO, 

vel Preceijnat, he. when any thing Avas left to any person, 
which he was to get before the inheritance Avas divided, or 
when any thing particular was left to any one of the co-heirs 
besides his OAvn share, to Avhich Virgil alludes, ix. 271. 
Hence pr.ec ipere, to receive in preference to others ; and 
rR/ECEPTio, a certain legacy to be paid out of the first part 
of the fortune of the deceased, P/m, pjp, v. 7. certain 
creditors had a privilege to be preferred to others, (proto- 
PRAXiA, i. e. privilegiiim quo cccteris creditorihns preeponan^ 
inr^) Id. x. 109, 110. 

When additions Avere made to a Avill, they were called 
CODICILLI. They Avcrc expressed in the form of a letter 
addressed to the heirs, sometimes also to trustees {ad fidei^ 
commissarios.) It behoved them however to bo confirmed by 
the testament, Plin, PJp, ii, 16, 


After 
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After the death of tlie testator, his will ^vas opened, IToraf, 
Ej), i. 7 . , ill presence of the witnesses who Juul sealed it 
{coram sif^iiatorilms), or a majority of them, Saef. Tih. 23. 
And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will was 
taken in presence of other respectable persons, and the authen- 
tic testament tvas laid up in the public arcluves, lluit if the 
copy were lost another mi^ht be taken from it {cssvt loidv peli 
posset,) Horace ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to 
inscribe on his tomb the sum he left, iSat. ii. 3. Sd. 

It was esteemed honourable to he named in the testament, 
of a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect 
to be passed over, ( ic. pro Domo, 19. ‘dtl.pro Sext, Wl.rhil. 
ii. IG. Suet. GG. 

It was usually required by the testament, that the heir 
should enter upon the inheritance within a certain time, in 
GO or 100 days at most, Civ. ad Att. xiii. 4G. do Orut. i. 22. 
Elin. Ep. X.* 70 . This act was called H.EKb:DlTA'riS 
CllETK), {heeres cum vomtilmt. se Juvredem c.^.sr, did tar cmi- 
neuj:, f\n'r. X. L. vi.b.) and was performed hefore witnesses 
in these words: Cum me M;i:vius KiinnmKM iNsriTcmuT, 
eam rLT:HEj)iTATEM CERNo ADKOQUE. After sayiiie; uluch 
{diefis cretionis verbis), the heir was said 11 KiucDiTAncvi 
ADissE, But when this formality (f ket/onjs .sojj'.Nf.MTAs) 
was not required, one became heir by actinia as such {jn'o 
hocrede sb gbrkndo, vel gbstionb,) although he might also if 
he chose, observe the solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they u'cre called 
7/ rcm/c.s’ ASCENDENT ES; if, as was natural, the children 
or grandchildren, DES(T2NDENTES j if hrothei-s or sisters, 
COLLATEKALlkS. 

If any one died without making a will {intestatus)^ his goods 
devolved on his nearest relations ; first to his cliildre/i, failing 
them to his nearest relations by the father's side (r/g«f//?.s), 
and failing them to those of tlic same gens {^euti/ibus.) At 
Nice, the community claimed tlic estate of every citizen avIio 
died intestate, Ej). x, 88. 

The inheritance was commoidy divided into twelve parts, 
called The whole was called AS. Hence brrres ex 

asse, heir to one's whole fortune ; bares c.r sf7f7isse, ex triente^ 
dodrante, h, to the half, third, three fourths, &c. 

The I'NCMAvas also divided into parts ; the half SEMUN- 
C'L\, the third DEELLA, or biutv f cxlula', the fourth SICE 
LICUM, V. -ns, the sixth SEXTULA, Cic.pro Ccccin. G. 
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7. THE RIGHT OF TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP. 

ANY fatlier of a family leave whom he pleased as 

Oxnardians {tff tores) to his chikirm, Liv. i. o4. Rut if he died 
irjtestatc, this charge devolved by law on the nearest relation 
by the father’s side. Hence it was called TLJTELA LiiiGl- 
TIMA. 4'his law is generally blamed, as in later times it 
gave occasion to many frauds in prejudice of wards {pupilli), 
Horat. Sat, ii. 5. Juvenal. Sat. vi. .‘kS. 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
pnetor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
jdtUiau law, made A. U. 443. But this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not transact 
any private business of importance, without the concurrence 
of their parents, husbands, or guardians, Lit\ xxxiv. 2. (Y’c. 
Fitter. 34, 35. and a husband at his death might appoint a 
guardian to his wdfe, as to his daughter, or leave her the choice 
of her own guardians, Lir. xxxix. 19. Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians, Liv. xxxix. 9. 

It’ any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or de- 
frauded his pupil, there was an action agahist him { jtidicium 
tutelte). Cic. ])ro Q. Llosc. G. Orat. i. 30. Cfecin. 3. 

Under the Jhn])erors guardians 'were obliged to give security 
(sathddre) for their proper conduct (rem pupilli fore sal- 
Digest, A signal instance of punisliment inflicted on 
a perhdious guardian is recorded, JSnef, Galh, 9. 


II. rUlVLlC RIGm\S of roman citizens. 

l^]SE were i///.? Censds^ Miliiia'y Trihutoriwj, Suffragii, 
**“ llonorttm, ct Sacronim, 

J. JUS CENSUS. The right of being enrolled in the cen- 
sor’s books. This will be treated of in another place. 

IT. JUS MILITI/E. Tlie right of servin^in the army. 
At first none but citizens Avere enlisted, and not even those 
of the loAvest class. But in aftertimes this was altered; and 
under the emperors soldiers were taken, not only from Italy 
and the provinces, but also at last from barbarous nations, 
Zosini, iv, 30, 31. 


Ill, JUS 
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MANUS^ Cic. Verr. iii, 6. But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among tlie citizens at diflerent times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Caesar, Suet. Jnl. 23. Cic, Jtt, ii. 16. 

3. vSCRIPTURA was the tax paid from public pastures 
and woods, so called, because those who n ished to feed their 
cattle there, subscribed their names before the farmer of them 
{coram pernario vel srriptuario), V^arro do Re Rustiea, ii. 16. 
and paid a certain sum for each beast; Festus in ScuipruAinus 
Ageh, as was likewise done in all the tithe-lands {in agris 
dccumanis)^ Cic. Verr. iii. 52. Plant. True. i. 2. 41. 

All tliose taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome 
{locahanfur mb hustd)^ Cic. Rull. i. 3. Those who farmed 
them {redimeJmnt v. conducehant) were called PUBLICANI 
or MANCIPES, Ck . pro Domo, 10. They also gave securi- 
ties to the people (Pr/Kdks), and had partners who shared the 
profit and loss with them (Socii.) 

There was long a tax upon salt. Jii the second year after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt siiould not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a low'er 
rate by the public, Liv. ii. 0. A new tax was imposed on salt 
in tlic second Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors 
Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter, who hence got 
the surname of Sulinafor, Liv. xxix. 37. But this tax was 
also dropped, although it is uncertain at w'hat time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called 
VICESIMA, i. c. the twentieth part of the value of any slave 
who was freed, Ck. Aft. ii. 16. It Avas imposed by a law of 
the people assembled by tribes, and confirmed by the senate. 
What Avas singular, the laAv Avas passed in the camp, Liv, vii. 
16. The money raised from this tax {aurum vicesimarium) 
used to be kept for the last exigencies of the state, Liv. 
xxvii. 10. 

Various other taxes Averc invented by the emperors ; as the 
hundredth part of things to be sold {ccnfcaima, Tacit, i. 
78.), the tAventy-fifth of slaves {vigemna (juinta mancipioriim)^ 
and the tAventieth of inheritances {vigesima hccreditatum) ^ by 
Augustus, Suet. Aug. 49. Bio. Iv. 25., a tax on eatables (pro 
edulm)^ by Caligula, Suet. 40., and even on urine, by Vespa- 
sian, Suet. 23. &c. 

IV. JUS SUFFRAGII, the right of A^oting in the different 
assemblies of the people, 

V. JUS IIONORUM, the right of bearing public offices 
in the state. These were either priesthoods or magistracies 
(mcerdotia et 7nagistratus) , which at first Avcrc conferred only 

on 
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on Patricians, but afterwards were all^ except a few, shared 
with the Plebeians. 

VI. JUS SACRORUM. Sacred rites were cither public 
or private. The public were those performed at the public 
expense : the private were those which every one privately 
observed at home. The Vnstal Tlrgins preserved the public 
hearth of the city ; the vuriones with their curiales kept the 
hearths of the thirty enrim ; the priests of each villac^e kept 
the tires of each village {Pagoruni.) And because upon the 
public establishment of Christianity in the empire, when by 
the decrees of Constantine and liis sons, the profane 'worship 
of the gods was prohil)it(‘d in cities, and their temples shut, 
those who were attached to the old siH)crstition fled to the 
country, and secretly performed tlieir former sacred rites in 
the villages ; hence PAGANS came to be used for Heathens, 
[lOuiicoi, Gentiles^) or for those who W'cre not Ciu'istians ; as 
anciently among the Romans those were called PACiANl who 
Avere not soldiers, SnvcnaL^vi, KSiiet. Galh. 19. Ep» 
vii. 20. Thus, Pagani ct Montam^ arc called Plebes Urbuna by 
Cicero, because they were ranked among the city tribes, altliough 
they lived in the villages and monntainH,yo’o Dotno, 28. 

Cach gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself [genfi- 
Utia, Liv. v. 52.) which they did not intermit even in the heat 
of a war, LiiK v. 40, Every father of a family had his own 
household-gods, whom he •worshipped privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonics retained 
the sacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, 
unless by public authority. Thus yEsculapius u as publicly 
scut for from JLpidaurus, and Cybeie from Phrygia, Lw, 
xxix. 1 1, 12. Hence if any one had introduced foreign rites 
of himself they were publicly condemned by the senate, LivAv, 
30. XXV. 1 . xxxix. 10. But under the emperors all the super- 
stition of foreign natiojis flocked to Rome ; as the sacred rites 
of Isis, Serapis, and Anid^is from Egypt, &c. 

These were the private and public rights of Roman citi- 
zens. It was a maxim among the Romans, that no one could 
he a citizen of Rome, Avho suffered himself to be made a citi- 
zen of any other city, Cic, pro Ccjociu, 30. Nepos in vitn 
Attidy 3, which was not the case in Greece, Civ, pro Arvh, 5. 
Palb, 12. And no one could lose the freedom of the city 
against his will, Cic, pro Dojn. 29, 30. pi'o Cecdn, 33. If the 
rights of a citizen wx're taken from any one, either b\ way 
of pimishniciit, or for any other cause, some fiction always 

took 
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took place. Thus when citizens were banished^ they did not 
expel them by force, but their goods were confiscated, and 
themselves were forbidden the use of lire and water {Us igne 
et aqua mferdictuntcst)^ which obliged them to repair to sonic 
foreign place. Augustus added to this form of banishment 
what was called DEPORTATIO, whereby the condemned, 
being deprived of their rights and fortunes, were conveyed 
to a certain place, without leaving it to their own choice to 
go where they pleased. 

When any one Avas sent qaamv to any place, without being 
deprived of his rights and fortunes, it Avas called RELEG A- 
TIO. Thus Ovid, Trist. ii. 137. v. 1 1. 21. 

So captives in Avar did not properly lose the rights of citi- 
zens. Those rights v'ere only suspended, and might be re- 
covered, as it Avas called, jure postUminii, by the right of 
restoration or return, Cic» Top, 8. de Oraf, i. 40. 

In like manner, if any foreigner, Avho had got the freedom 
of Rome, returned to his native ciU', and again became a citi- 
zen of it, ho ceased to be a Roman citizen, Cic. pro Bulb, 12. 
This Avas called posflbuhiium^ Avith regard to his ow'ii country, 
and rcjcctio civitatis Avitli regard to Rome. 

Anv loss of liberty, or of tlic rights of citizens, Avas called 
DIMINUTIO CAPITIS, Cic, pro Ml, m,,jns liheriaHs im- 
wlnutum^ Sallust. Cat. 37- Hence Capitis minor ^ sc. ratione 
vel respectu, or capitc diniinntus^ lessened in his state, or de- 
graded from the rank of a citizen, IIor((t, Od, iii. 5. 42. The 
loss of libert}', Avhich included the loss of the city, and of 
one’s family, Avas called dimhmtio capitis rnadbna ; banish- 
ment, diminuiio media ; any change of family, minima^ 
Digest, ii. de capitc miimtis. 


JUS LATH. 

ryUE JUS LATH or LATINITAS, Suet. Jug, 47. CVr. 
^ Alt. xiv. 12. Avas next to the civitatis. 

Lalium anciently {Latiura fetus) was bounded by the ri- 
TQvs Tiber, Anio, Ufens, and the Tuscan sea. It contained 
the Albans, Riituli, and yE(|ui. It Avas afterwards extended 
( Latin ni Novum) to the river Liris, and comprehended the 
Osci, Ausdnes, and Volsci, P/m. iii. 9. The inhabitants of 
Latium Avere called Latini socii, nomen Latin [tm, et socif 
Latin I nominjs, he, Socii ct Latinmn no7iien, means the 
Italians and Latins. 

The JUS LATH was inferior to the jus civitatis, and 
superior to the jus Italkum, But the precise difference is not 
ascertained, 

The 
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The Latins used tlieir own laws^ and were not subject to 
the edicts of the Roman praetor. Thc}^ ^^ere permitted to 
adopt some of tlie Roman laws, if they chose it, and then 
they were called POPULI RJNDl, f Ve. pro BaLh. 8. If 
any state did not choose it, it was said in i.egi, v. de ea lege 
FUNOUs FIERI NOLLE, i, c, auctor^ siiI)scnpior esse, v. eatn 
prohare et recipere, Ib, 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own 
cities, Liv, xli. 9. They might be called to Rome to gi\ e 
their votes about any thing, Liv, xxv. 3. Rut then they 
Avere not included in a certain tribe, and used to cast lots to 
know in what tribe they should vote, ihuL ; and ^vhen the con- 
suls chose, they ordered them by a decree of the senate to 
leave the city, Cic. Brut. 26., which however rarely happened, 
CU\ pro Sexlio^ 15. 

Such Latins as had borne a civil office in their own state, 
became citizens oi Komt, Apjnan, de Bell. Civ. ii. p.4d3.^ but 
could not enjoy honours before the lex Julia was made, JLiv. 
viii. 4, xxiii. 22., by ndiich huv the right of voting and of eji- 
joying honours was granted to those m4io had continued faith- 
ful to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663 ; m IucIi tlie Latins 
had done. Tlie distinction, however, betwixt tlie /V^y Latii 
and they/^y civitaiis, and the same mode of accpiiring the full 
right of citizenship, (per Latiuui in civitatent venieudi,) was 
still retained, Plin. Pnueg. 37. 39. St rah. iv. p. 186. 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for 
their own defeuce, without the order of the people, Liv. ii. 
30. iii. 19. ; but afterwards the}^ served as allies in the Roman 
army, and indeed constituted the jirincipal part of its strength. 
They sometimes furnished two thirds of the cavalry, and also 
of the infantry, Liv. iii. 22, xxi. 17. el alihi jxissint. Rut thc}^ 
were not embodied in the legions, and were treated with 
more severity than Roman citizens, being ])iinished with 
stripes, from n hich citizens were exempted by the Portian 
law, Sallust. Jug. 69. 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Ro- 
man citizens; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 45. in imitation of the 
Amphicti/unes at Delphi, and of the Grecian states in Asia in 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, Difutp.s. iv. 26.) and the 
Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity on the Alban moun- 
tain ; first for one day, the 27th of April, and afterwards for 
several days. The Romans always presided at the saerifices, 
Liv. xxi. e. ult. xx. 1. iJionys. iv. 49. Resides these, tlio 
Latins had certain sacred rites, and deities peculiar to tliejii- 
selves, which they worshipped ; as Feronia at Terracina, 
Jupiter at Laimvium, Lh\ xxxii. 9, 
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They hud also solemn assemblies in the grove of Fi ron- 
tiiia, L\:i\ i. 50. which appear in ancient times to have been 
employed for political as well as religious purposes, l^^roin 
this convention all those were excluded who did not enjoy 
the jm Latii, 


JUS n^ALICUM. 

K LL the country between the Tuscan and Hadriatic seas, 
to the rivers Rubicon and Macra, exc(‘pt Latiiim, was 
called Italy. The states of Italy being subdued by the Ro- 
mans in different wars, were received into alliance on different 
conditions. In many respects they were in the same state 
with the Latins. Theyenjoyed their own laws and magistrates, 
and w'crc not subject to the Roman Pivetor. 41iey were taxed 
(censi) in their own cities, and furnished a certain number of 
soldiers according to treaty. JRit they had no access to the 
freedom of Rome, and no participation of sacred rites. 

After the second Punic war, several of the Italian states, 
for having revolted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder 
condition by the Dictator Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 550; espe- 
cially the Bnitii, Picenimiy and Luvani^ who were no longer 
treated as allies, and did not furnish soldiers, but public 
slaves, J, Gel/, x. 3, Capua, which a little before had been 
taken, lost its public buildings and territorj', xxiv. 1 6. 
But after a long and violent struggle in the Social, or Marsic 
war, all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of en- 
joying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla abridged 
these privileges to those who had favoured the opposite parly; 
but this was of short continuance, Cic. -pro JJontOy 30. Au- 
gustus made various changes. He ordered the votes of the 
Italians to be taken at home, and sent to Rome on the day of 
the comitia, tSuel. Aug. 46. He also granted them an ex- 
emption from furnishing soldiers, Herodian. ii. 11. 

The distinction of i\\^ jusLatii and ItaVmnUy however, still 
continued, and these rights were granted to various cities and 
states out of Italy, Pliu. iii. 3, 4. In consequence of which, 
farms in those places were said to be IN SOLO ITALICO, 
as well as those in Italy, and were called PILEDIA CJ^iN- 
SUI CENSENDO, (quod in censiem referri pjoterant, iitpote 
res inancipiy quee venire cmique poterant jure civili,) Cic. pro 
Flacc. 32., and said to be in corpore eensuSy i. e. to constitute 
part of that estate, according to the valuation of which in 
the censor’s books every one paid tuxes, JuvenaL xvi. 53, 
Dio. 38. 1. 


PROVINCES. 
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PROVINCES. 

^pIlOSE countries were cailcd Fr/H'inccs^ wliicli tlie Ro- 
■*' man people luu ini^ conquered by arms, or reduced any 
i*t]ier under their j)Ower, subjected to be governed by 
magistrates sent from Rome, {(juhd eas ])rovicit, i. c.a/Ur rin'f, 
h'estus.) The semate having rec(‘ived letters concerning the 
reduction of any eoimtrv, ('(msulled wljat iau s they tliought 
])roj)er -Iwadd l)e prt‘seribed to the conquered, and sent com- 
nnmly ten am!)a^sadors, with whose concurrence the general, 
Ii'ul gained lla- (xcnpiesljj might settle every thing, JLh\ 
Or, i'7, IS. 

I hcse laws were (‘ailed the FORM or fonnula of tlie pro- 
\in(‘i\ \Vhate^■e^ the general, with the advice of the ten 
aml>as:,adors, (h toj’mtneil, used to be pronounced publicly by 
him b( lore an i^.stan’Dly, after silence was mad(‘ by a herald, 
. 'iJh ('){' /;/ / err. ii. U). lit fonnuUDn socio-^ 

rf(o> I ia he enrolled among, JJr. xliv. 1(3. Vrhem for- 

ou(la‘ ^0/ jtfris fo(rr^^ to hold in dependence or subjection, 
xxwi'i, i). If inti'Kjui fonniddm juris rcstifui^ to ])e brought 
into their former stale (jf dej)cndcncc on, Nc, xxxii. 33, So 
xxiv. '2u, 

The' f.rst (‘oimlry vliich the Romans reduced into the form 
of a ])ro\'inee, was Sicily, (7c. / err. ii. 1. 

'i"he coiulition of all the provinces was not the same, nor 
of all the cities in tlu' same province, hut diHercnt according' 
to their merits towards the Roman people^ as they liad either 
spent aneously surrendered, or iiuidc* a Jong and obstinate re- 
sistance. Some were alIow(‘d the use of their own laws, and 
to (‘boose tiieir own magistrates; others were not. Some also 
were depri\’ed of part of their territory. 

Into each ])rovin(‘c was sent a Roman governor (PR/E- 
SRSy^ Oc/d. Poui, iv. 7- 3, to command the troops in it, and 
tu administer justice ; together with a (jiu'cstor, to take care, 
of the pid)lic money and taxes, and to keep an account of 
what was received and e\j>endcd in the province. The pro- 
vinces Avere grievously o])prcssed with taxes. The Romans 
impo.sed on the vanquished, eitiicr an annual tribute, which 
Avas called CRNSlkS CAPITIS, or deprived them of part of 
their groimds *, and either sent planters thither from the city, 
or restored them to the A’anquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of tlic produce to the republic, 
A\ Inch Avas called CENSUS SOLT, Civ, in Perr. iii. G. v. d. 
The former, i. c. those who paid their taxes in money, Avcrc 
called STIPENDIARII, or Tribuiarii, as Gallia comata, 
Suet, Jul. 15. The latter, VECTIGALES 3 avIio arc thought 

F to 
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to have been in a better condition than the former. But 
tlicsc words are sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Romans annually received from tlie 
stipendiary states was always tlie same; but the revenues of 
the vrrfigalcs depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, 
of the taxes on the public pastures (scriptura) , and on goods 
imported and exported {portorium.) Sometimes instead of 
the tenth part, if the province was less fertile, the twentieth 
only was exacted, as from the Spaniards, Liv. xliii. 2. Some- 
times in cases of necessit y an additional tenth part was ex- 
acted above what was due ; but then money was paid for it 
to tlie husbandmen, Civ, T'err. hi. 31.; whence it was called 
fmmenium emptifni^ also (Icrumaiitim, or imperatinn^ Liv. 
xxxvi. 2. xxxvii. 2. bO. xlii. 31. 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero, Verr. ii. 2. men- 
tions three kinds of payment made by tlie provincials; the re- 
gular or usual tax, a voluntary contribution or benevolence, 
and an extraordinary exaction or demand : {0)nne feints pensi- 
tatlouis in hoc capite position esf, canonis, (jnod dehcrclur ; 
OBLATIOMS, (jnod opiis csy('f.; vt ikdktioms, fjmd impera- 
retur.) In which sense Indictio is used by Pliny, Pnnvg, 29. 

Under the Ji^mperors a rule was made out, called Canon 
FRi; MEN PAR I us, ill wliicli was comprised Avhat corn each 
province ought yearl}^ to furnish. The corn thus received 
was laid up in public granaries, both at Rome, and in the 
provinces, whence it was given out, by those who had the 
care of provisions, to the people and soldiers. 

Under the Emperors, besides a certain sum paid for the 
public pastures, tlie people of the provinces were obliged to 
furnish a certain number of cattle from their Hocks, T^opisv. 
in Prob. 15. And besides the tax paid at the port, as in Si- 
cily, Cic. Verr, ii. 7*2.; in Asia, Civ, ylp;rar. ii. 29.; in Britain, 
Tacit. Tit. Agric. 31 . ; they also paid a tax for journeys, >Si(ct. 
T^itcll. 14., especially for carrying a corpse, which could not 
be transported from one place to anotlier without the permis- 
sion of the High Priest or of the J'hnperor. But this tax was 
abolished. 

There was also a tax on iron, silver, and gold mines, as in 
Spain, Liv. xxxiv. 21.; on marble in Africa; on various mines 
in Macedonia, Jllyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia; and 
also on salt pits, as in Macedonia, Liv. xlv. 29. 


MUNICIPIA, COLONLE, ET PR.EFECTUR^. 

M UNICTPIA were foreign towns wliich obtained the right 
of Roman citizens. Of these there were different kinds. 

Some 
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Some possessed all the riirlits of Roman citizens, except such 
as could not be ciijoyetl without rchidin^- at Rome. Others 
enjoyed the right of serving in the Roman legio]i, (MUNE- 
RA DnUtaria CARE RE poteninf,) but hatl not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil oilices. 

The 3Iuninpia used their own laws and customs, which 
were called LEGES AJUNICl PALES; nor were tliey ob- 
liged to receive the Roman laws unless they chose it: (nisi 
FUNDI FrKRi vvllcnt,) And some chose to remain as confe- 
derate states (( ivitales f(v(lercit(c) ^ rather than become Roman 
citizens; as the people of Heraclca and Naples^ C/c. 
Balho, 8. 

Tlierc were anciently no such free towns except in Italj% 
but afterwards we hnd them also in the provinces. Thus 
Pliny mentions eight in Ba tkiiy and thirteen in hither Spain, 
Hist. Nat. iii. 2. 

C'OLONIES were cities or lands which Roman citizens 
were sent to inhabit. They were transplanted commonly by 
three commissioners, (jkt Irhunriros voloniic ((tdaccmUc agro- 
qnc (tivtdaiidfi^Xjiy. viii. 10.) sometimes by live, ten, or more. 
Twenty were appointed to settle the colony at Capua, by the 
*^Ti(li(in law, jD/o. xxxviii. 1. l"he pc()])le determined in udiat 
manner the lands were to be divided, and to whom. The new 
colony marclied to their destined phice in form of an army, 
with colours flying fsuh vi’xillo.) The lands were marked 
round with a plo\igh, and his own portion assigned to every 
one, rn'g. i. ^25. v'. Joh. All which Vvas done after 


taking the auspices, 
42. 


and oflering sacrifices, Civ, Bhit. ii, 40. 


When a city was to be built, the founder, dr(''-:sed in a 
Gabinian garb, ( Gahlno duct a ornatas., v. Gain no cn/ta in- 
cinctas, Liv. v. 46. i. e. with his I<.\s;'a tucke d up, and tlie 
lappet of it thrown l)ack over the left shoulder, and brought 
round under the right arm to the breast, so that it girded 
him, and made the tn^a shorter land closer,) yoking a cow 
and a bull to the plough, the coulter whereof was of brass, 
marked out hy a deep furrow i!ie whole compass of the 
city; and these two animals with other victims were sacrificed 
on the altars. Ail the ])eople or planters followed, and turned 
inwards the clods cut hy the plouglj. Where they anted a 
gate to be, they toolc iij) the plough and left a space Hence 
PORTA, a gate, (a portando aratrinn.) 7\nd towns are saic' 
to have been called CRRES from being surrounded hy th(‘ 
plough, (ah ORUF, vcl ah UiiV(),i. e. burl^ slve arah i enrrai nrd, 
Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 2. Festus.) The form of founding 
cities among the Greeks, is described by Pausaiiias, v. 27^, 
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M’lio savfci that the fir^st city built was Li/cosura in Arcadia, 
viii. 38. 

WJu’ii a cit}^ was solemnly destroyed, tJie plough was rdso 
drawn along (biducehatur) wliere the iralls had stood, lloraf* 
Od, i. 1(). Hence, FA e.sV, idd Troja fidt, Ovid. Her. i. 
53. We read in the sacred writings of salt being sown on the 
ground wliere cities had stood, Jndg. \x. 45. il//c. iii. 12. 

The walls of cities u'cre looked iij)on by the ancients as 
sacred, but not the gates, P/i/f. Qii^rsf. 2G. The gates, how- 
ever were reckoned inviolable (mnci(c.) 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both witliin 
and "without the walls, which was called J'OMCERIUiM, 
(i. e. loots circa nutrao}, \c\ posf iimrain intus ct extra,) and 
■was likewise held sacred, Liv. i. 44. Sometimes put only for 
the open space without the nails, Flor. i. 0. AVhcii the city 
was enlarged, pomtcriiun also was extended, (hi cutisccrati 
fitics pr(tfcrcfjan/?(i\ Tav. ibid.) 

These ceremonies used in building cities arc said to have 
been ])orrowed from the Hetrurians, ihid. 

It was unlawful to plant a mnv ec-lony where one had 
been planted before, ('.7c. PhiL ii. 40 . 3 but supplies might be 
sent. 

The colonies solemnly kept, the anniversary of tlieir firf-l 
settlement, dic/a. nataicni coloni<c rdigiosr colcbani^ Cie. 
ad Attic, iv. 1 . Sext. 03. 

Some colonics consisted of Roman citizens only, some of 
Latins, and others of Italians, Liv, xxxix. 55. Heneo their 
rights Avere difterent. Some ihijil; that the Roman colonies 
enjoyed all the rights of citizens, as they arc often called 
Roman citizens, and Avere once enrolled in the censor's 
books at Rome, Jd, xxix. 3}'. But most arc of o])iinon, 
that the colonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing 
ofiices at Rome, from Dio. xliii. 39. 59. Tlie rigiits of Latin 
colonies Avere more limited 3 so that Roman citizens A\’h() gave 
their names to a Latin colony, .suffered a diminution of rank. 
ilic. pro Ccccht. Ofl.pro Dotno, 30. The Italian colonies Avere 
in a still Avorse condition. The difference consisted chiedy in 
their different immunity from taxes. 

Sulla, to rcAvard his veterans, first introduced the custom 
of settling MILITARY COL()NJES, Avhieli Avas imitated 
by Julius Ca'sar, Augustus, and others. To those colonies 
AAdiole legions Averc sent Avith their officers, their tribunes, 
and centurions ; but this custom afterwards fell into disuse, 
Tacit. Annul, xiv. 7-. For the .sake of distinction the other 
colonics were called CIVILES, PLEBEIzE, or TOQAT.E, 
because they consisted of citizens, or, as they were after Avards 

named, 
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named, PAGANI, or Privati^ who were opposed to soldiers. 
See p. Cl. 

The colonies differed from the free towns in tliis, that they 
used tile laws preserihed them hy the Homans, but they liad 
almost the same kind of niai^istrates. Their two chief ma- 
gistrates were called DLTIMVIHJ, and their senators 
DECIJIIIONES ; because, as some say, when the colony 
Avas first planted, every teji/// man was made .a senator. The 
fortune requisite to be chosen a Decurio, under the emperors, 
Avas a hundred thousand sesterlH, l^lin. Ep. i. 19. 

The senate, or i^cneral council of Grecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, Avas caih'dBl’LE coi/siiiuui), PJin.Ep. 

X. 8j. its members, BliLEUlVE, I(L 115. ; the place AAdiere 
it met at Syracuse, RrJ.KUTiciuuM, Cic. J^err. ii. 21. ; an 
assembly of the people, I'XCLESIA, PUu. K}.-. x. 13. In some 
cities, those avIio Avere chosen into tin; senate by their censors, 
paid a certain sum foi’ their a(hnissi<)n, [honornritan ({ecuriouu- 
tils,) Id. 114. and that even althoui>'h chosen contrary to their 
own inclinations, Ihid. In Bithynki, tliey Avere subjected to 
regulations Avith respect to the choice of senators, similar to 
those at (tome. Id. 85. 1 15. An act passed by the senate or 
people Avas called, PsHJMnsxAiA, Id. x. 52. 55. It Avas there 
customary, upon a person’s taking the manly rolie, sohuuni/ing 
his marriage, entering upon the office of a magistrate, or dedi- 
cating any public Avork, to invite 'the Avhole senate, together 
Avith a considerable part of the comuioiialty, to the number of 
a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of the company 
a dole (sportula) of one or Iaa’o denurli. Tliis, as having the 
ajipearaiiee of an amliitious largess {diamonc) was disap- 
proved of by Trajan, Plin. Kp. x. 117> 118. 

Each colony liad commonly' a patron, Avlio look care of their 
interests at Rome, Diouj/a. ii. 11. 

PR.EPJ^XrrUlhE Avcrc towns to which pradeets were 
aiimially sent from Rome, to administer justice, chosen partly 
h\r the people, and partly by the pnetor, Pcs/ us. Tou iis 
Avere reduced to this form, Avliicli had been ungrateful to tho 
Romans; as Caht/iu, Liv. i. 58. Dionys. iii. 50. Capuu, 
Eiv. xxvi. 1(>. and others. They neither enjoy'cd the rights 
of free toAAUis nor of colonies, and diflered little from the 
form of provinces. Their private right depended on the 
edicts of their pra'fects, and their pnlilic right ou the Roman 
senate, aa4io imposed on them taxes and service in Avar at 
pleasure. Some Prccfectiircc hoAVCver possessed greater pri- 
vileges than others. 

Places ill the country or towns wliere markets Avere held, 
and justice udministered, were called FORA ; ns Forum 

ALT.iuauM, 
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AuRFLiUAr, Cir, Cal, i. 9. Forum Arrn, Cic, Att, ii. 10. 
Forum Coruelii, Julii^ Livii^ &c. 

]*Jacos whcM-e atssciiiblies were held, and justice administered, 
were called CONCILIABULA, Liu. xl. ‘3/. 

All other cities which were neither jMnninpia^ CoJouur^ nor 
Vr(vfertur(v^ were called Confederate States (CIVITATES 
FGEDEI\A1\E.) These nere (jiiite free, unless that they 
owed the Romans certain lhiii«;s accordiiiif to treaty. Such 
was C'apua before it revolted to Hannibal. Such were also 
Tarentum, Naples, Tibiir, and i^rieneste, 

FOREICNERS. 

4 LL those who 'were not citizens were called by the 
ancient Romans, forcip;'ners (PEREURINJ), wherever 
they lived, wind her in tlie city or elsewhere. But after 
C'aracalla e^ranted the freedom of the city to all freeborn men 
in the Roman world, and Justinian some time after granted 
it also to frc(‘dmen, the name of foreigners fell into disuse ; 
and the inhabitants of the nhole world were divided into 
Romans and JFirbarians. The whole Roman empire itself 
was called ROxMANlA, which name is still given to Thrace, 
as being the last province which was retained by the Romans, 
almost uiitil the taking of ( onstautinople by the Turks, 
A. I). 1 i5;i. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was 
very disagreeable. They might indeed live in the (‘ity, but 
they enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They were 
also suhject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes were 
expelled from the city at the pleasnr(‘ of the magistrates. 
'Jdius M. Junius iVnnus, A. Ik G27, and C. Papins Celsus, 
A. U. (38S, both trihuncs of the people, passed 'a law ordering 
foreigners to leave the city, (7c. Off. iii. 8. So 

Augustus, Suet. Aug. 42. But afterwards an inunejisc num- 
Ijer of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, Juv. Sat. 
iii. 58. Seneca ad llelv. c. 8. So that the greatest part of 
the common people consisted of them ; hence Rome is said to 
be niundi fccce rejdeta, Lucan, vii. 405. 

IA)reigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress, 
Suet. Claud. 25., nor had they tlie right of legal jjroperty, or 
of making a will. When a foreigner died, his goods were 
cither reduced into the treasury, as having no heir [quasi 
hfuia vacantia), or if he had attached himself [se applicjiisset) 
to any person, as a patron, that person succeeded to his effects 
JURE APPLICATIONIS, as it was called, C7c. de Oral, i. 39. 

But 
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But ill process of time these inconveniences \vere removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in the state, but some of them even made emperors. 


THE ASSEiMBLTES OF THE PEOPLE. 

A N assembly of tlio wliole Roman peo]de to give their vote 
about any thing, was called COMITIA, (a vnlinnlo vel 
ainiciuulo,) When a part of the jieoplc only was assembled, 
it was called (‘ONCJLIUM, A. Gell. xv. 27- But these words 
Avere not alwaj^s distinguished, Eiv. ri. 20. 

In the Coniitiff^ every thing which came under the power of 
the people Avas transacted ; magistrates were elected, and laws 
passed, particularly concerning the declaration of Avar, and the 
making of peace. Persons guilty of certain crimes Avere also 
tried in the Coniitirf, Polyb. vi. 12. 

The Coniitia were always summoned by some magistrate, 
who presided in them, and directed every thing wliich came 
before them ; and he was then said, habere (omitia. When 
he laid anything before the people, he was said, agkrk cvm 
popiiLo, (iclL xiii. 14, As the votes of all tiic people could 
not be taken together, they Avere divided into parts. 

There AATre three kinds of ('ondtia ; the Curiata^ institnteid 
by Romulus ; the Crnfnridfa^ instituted by Servius Tullius the 
sixth king of Rome ; and the TribaUt, said to have been first 
introduccai by the tribunes of the people at the trial of Corio- 
laniis, A. U. 2G3. 

The Comilia Curiafa and Centiiriaia couid not he held 
without taking Ihe auspices {tiLsi at(spicafo), nor without the 
authority of the senate, but the Tnhuta might, Dioitys. ix. 

41.49.* 

The days on which the Comitut could he hold Averc called 
DIES COMITIALES, (i. e. (pdbns vuin papula <(gcrc licebaty) 
Liv. iii. 11. Cic. Q. Fr. i. 2. Maeroh. Sat. i. Ki. 

As ill the senate, so in the nothing could be done 

before the rising nor [ifter the setting of the sun, Dio. xxxix. 
/hi . 

The Comilia for creating magistrates Avere usually held in 
the Campus Martins ; but for making 1:iavs, and for holding 
trials, sometimes also in the forum, and sometimes in the 
capitol. 


THE COMITIA CURIATA. 

TN the Comitia Curiata the people gave their votes, divided 
into thirty curias, [ita dicta quod Us rerum pmhlicarum cur a 

camrnissa 
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tomniissasifyV^^t.vclpotumaKvpia, sc, acKXijffiay conventus po^ 
puli apud Grcccosadjubcndumvel vetandum quod erepuhliva 
cemcrct esse.) And what a majority of them, namely sixteen, 
determined, was said to be the order of the people. At first 
there were no other Comitia but the Curiata, and therefore 
every thing of importance was determined in them. 

The CM}n}tia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and 
cifterwtirds by the consuls and the other greater magistrates, 
that is, they presided at them, and nothing could be brought 
before the people hut by them. They met in a part of the 
iorum, called the COMITJUM, where the pulpit or tribu- 
nal (su^'^cstmn) stood, Ai hence the orators used to harangue 
the people. It was afterwards called KOSTRA, because 
it was adorned with the beaks of the ships taken from the 
AntiateSj Taik vlii. l-I., and also Touplwn, because conse- 
crated by the augurs, Ibid. 8c Rf)., uhicli was its usual name 
before the Antiates were subdued, Liv. ii. b(>. The Coinitium 
was first covered the year that Hannibal came into Italy, Lir. 
xxviir 38. Afterwards it was adorned with pillars, statues, 
and paintings. 

Tiiose citi/eiis only had a right to vote at the Comitia 
Curiata, who li\'ed in the city, and were included in some 
curia, or parish. The curia which voted first \vi\s called 
rRINCIPKJM, Liv. ix. 38. 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriafa.tind Tributa, 
the Comitia Curiata were more rarely assembled, and that 
only for passing certain law’s, and for the creation of the Curio 
3Ia.vimus, Liv. xxvii. 8., and of the Flamines, A. Gell. xv. 27. 
.Laeh curia seems to have chosen its ow’ii curio ; called also 
magister curia:, Plant. Aid. ii. 2. 3. 

A law made by the people divided into curuc was called 
LEX CLTIIATA. Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

1. The law by which military command (iMPioaiuM) w’as 
conferred on magistrates, Liv. ix. 38. Without this they 
were not allowed to meddle with military affairs (reui militU’- 
rem attingere), to command an army, or carry on war, Cic. 
JPhil. V. 16. Ej), Fam. i. 9. ; but only had a civil powTr (PO- 
TE8TAS), or the right of administering justice. Hence the 
Comitia Curiatawere said rem milifarem continere, Liv. v.r)2., 
and the people, to give sentence twice (bis seutentiam ferre, v. 
binis comitiis judkare) , concerning their magistrates, Cic. de 
Lege ^gr. ii. 11 . But in aftertimes this law seems to have 
been passed only for form's sake, by the suffrage of the thirty 
lictors or serj cants who formerly used to summon the curicc, 
and attend on them at the Comitia, Cic. ibid. (Fopuli suf- 
fragiis, ad spcciem atqne ad nsurpationcm vetustatis, per 
iriginta lictores auspkiorum causd adumbratis, cap. 12.) 

2. The 
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2. The law about recalling Camilliis from banishment, 
IJv, V. 46. 

3. That form of adoption called arroffatioy (see p. 46,) was 
made at the Comitia Curiata^ because no one could change 
Ills state or sarra without the order of the people, Cic.pro Sext, 
pro Dom. 15, &c. Suet. Aug, 65. Dio. xxxvii. 51. 

4. Testaments were anciently made at these Comitia. 
And because in time of peace they were summoned {ratatUy 
i. c. convocatci,) by a lictor twice a-year for this purpose ; 
hence they were also called COMITIA CALAl'A, which name 
is likewise sometimes applied to the Comitia Ceuturiata, be- 
etiuse they were assembled by a Coruicen^ who u'as also called 
C/ffSsirus, {quod classes comitiis ad coinitatum vocabaf^) A. 
(jell. XV. 2/. Varro dc Lat, Ling. iv. 16. 

5. What was called OETESTATIO SACRORUM, was 
also made here : as when it was denounced to an heir or 
legatee that he must adopt the sacred rites wdjich followed 
the inheritance, Cic. de Degg. ii. 9. Whence an inheritance 
without this re([uisite is called by Plautus hcereditas sine sacris, 
Captiv. iv. 1. {chm aliquid ohrencrit sine aliqud inco)nmodd 
appcndice, Festus.) 

THE COMITIA CENTURIATA AND THE CENSUS. 

'"pHE principal Comitia were the Centuriata, called also 
inajortty (Jic. post red. in Senat. 2. in which the people, 
divided into the centuries of their classes, gave their votes ; 
and wliat a majority of centuries decreed, {quod ]}lures ccnturiic 
jussissent ,) was considered as finally determined, {pro rato 
liuhebatiir.) These Comitia were held according to the Census 
instituted by Servius Tullius. 

The CICNSLIS was a numbering of the people with a valua- 
tion of their fortunes {cestimatio, uTroriivrjats.) 

To ascertain the number of the peojde, and the fortunes of 
each individual, Servius ordained that all the Roman (iti- 
zens, both in town and country, should upon oath take an 
estimate of then* fortunes, {bona sua jiirati censerent, i. c. 
(cstimarcnt,) and publicly declare that estimate to him, {apud 
se profilcrentur ;) that tliey should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their wives and children, and their owm 
age and that of their children, and the number of their 
slaves and freedmen : that if any did otherwise, their goods 
should be confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for 
slaves, as persons who had deemed themselves iimvorthy of 
liberty, {qui sibi libertutem nhjudicdssenty Cic. pro Casein. 31.) 
He likewise appointed a festival, called PAUANALIA, to 
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be held every year in each pagus, or village, to their tutelary 
gods, at which time the peasants should every one pay into 
the hands of him who presided at the sacrifices, a piece of 
moneys tlie men a piece of one kind, the women of another, 
and the children of a third sort, Diani/s. iv. hi. 

Then, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six (’LASSES, and each class into a 
certain number of CEN'J’UKIES. 

The division by centuries^ or hundreds, prevailed every 
where at Rome ; or rather by tens, from the number of 
fingers on both hands, OvkL Fast, iii. 123, 'The in- 
fantry and cavalry, the ciiruc and tribes, were divided in this 
manner; and so even the land: lienee ckntknakius ager, 
Ovid. ibid. Ik Festns. At first a century contained a hun- 
dred ; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of men in 
the centuries of the ditlercnt classes was without doubt very 
dilferent. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
effects were worth at least 1(K),0(M) asses^ or pounds of brass; 
or 10,000 drachma^ according to the (Ireek way of comput- 
ing ; which sum is commonly reckoned equal to 322/. 18.v. Ad. 
of our money ; but if wc suppose each pound of brass to 
contain 2-1 asses^ as was the case afterwards, it wdll amount 
to 7j7b0/. 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or 
companies of foot, forty of young men {jumorum)^ that is, 
from seventeen to forty-six years of age, Cic. de Sen. 17. 
A. Gelt. X. 28. who were obliged to take the field {ut ffyris 
hella gercrent)^ and forty of old men {seniormn)^ who should 
guard the city {ad nrbis vnstodiaiu nf precsth essent). To these 
were added eighteen centuries of J^uileSy ‘who fought on 
horseback : in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries^ ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 
75,OiX) asses. To these were added two centiiries of artificers 
(fafjri(?n), carpenters, smiths, &c. to manage the engines of 
war. These Livy joins to the first class. 

It is liardly to be imagined that those artificers w^re com- 
posed of the members of cither the first or the second class, 
but of their servants or dependants ; for not only the mechanic 
arts, but likewise every kind of trade was esteemed dishonour- 
able among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty their 

estate w'as 50,()00 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 25,000 asses. To these Dionysius adds two cen- 
turies of trumpeters, vii. 50, 


The 
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Tlio fifth class was divided into tlih'tf/ centuries; their estate 
was 1 1,000 assesy but according to Dionysius, 12,5(X). Among 
these, according to Livy, were included the trumpeters and 
corncters, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three 
centuries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to 
the fourth class. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who cither had no 
estates, or were not worth so much as those (>f the fifth class. 
The number of them was so great as to exceed tliat of any 
of the other classes, yet they were reckoned but as one 
century. 

Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, accord- 
ing to Livy, 191 ; and according to Dionysius, 19o. 

Some make the number of Livy to amount to 191, by sup- 
posing that the trumpeters, &c. were not included in the 
thirty centuries of the fifth class, but formed three distinct 
centuries by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place 
in the army according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief ])ower was vested in the 
richest citizens who composed the first class, which, allhough 
least in number, consisted of more centuries than all the 
rest put together; but they likewise bore tlie charges of peace 
and war (inunla pads et belli) in proportion, Liv. i. 42. b\)r 
as the votes at the ComillUy so likewise the quota of soldiers 
and taxes, depended on the number of centuries. Accord- 
ingly, the first class, which consisted of ninety- eight, or, 
according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished more 
men and money to the public service, than all the rest of 
the state besides. But they had likewise the chief influence 
in the assemblies of the people by centuries. For the ICquites 
and the centuries of this class were called first to give their 
votes, and if tliey were unanimous, the matter was deterniincd; 
but if not, then the centuries of the next class Avere called, 
and so on, till a majority of centuries had voted the same 
thing. And it hardly ever happened that they came to the 
loAvcst, IJv. i. 43- Dionys. vii. .59. 

In aftertimes some alteration was made, as is commonly 
supposed, in favour of the Plebeians, by including the cen- 
turies in the tribes ; whence mention is often made of tribes 
in the Coniitia Centia'iafa, Liv. v. 18. Cic. in Hull. ii. 2. 
pro Plane. 20. In consequence of which it is probable, that 
the number of centuries as well as of tribes was incre<is(‘d, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 82. But when or how this Avas done is not suf- 
ficiently ascertained, only it appears to have taken pluce before 
the year of the city 358, Liv. v. 18. 

Those of the first class were called CLASSIC], all the 

rest 
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rest were said to be INFRA CLASSEM, GelL vli. 13. 
Hence classici anctores^ for the most approved authors^ Id. 
xix. 8. 

3'hosc of the lowest class who bad no fortune at all were 
called CAPITE CENSI, rated by the head; and those who 
liad below a certain valuation^ PKOLETARIl, Cell. xvi. 10. 
wlicnce senna prolciarins for vUis, low, MUit. Glor. 

iii, 1. 157 . This properly was not reckoned a class ; whence 
sometimes only five classes are mentioned, Zz/'. iii. 30. So 
Qnintcc classis videniut\ of the lowest, (7c. Acad. iv. 23. 

This review of tlie people was made ( ccitsns hahitas^ v. acius 
cst) at tlie end of every five years, first by the kiii^^s, then by 
the consuls, but after the year 310, ])y the censors, who were 
nm^dstrates created for that very ])urpose. We do not find, 
however, that the census was always held at certain intervals 
of time. Sometimes it was omitted altogether, Cic. pro 
uirch. 5. 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purif}dng 
sacrifice (sacrijicium lustralc) was made, consisting of a sow, 
a sheep, and a bull, vrhicli were carried round the whole 
assembly, and then slain ; and thus the people were said to be 
purified "(lustrari.) Hence also Instrare signifies to go rounds 
to surveij^ Virg. Eel. x. 55. /En. viii. 231. x. 224. and cir~ 
annferre, to purify, Plant. Ainph. ii. 2. 144., Pirg. jPjU. vi. 
220. This sacrifice was called SI OVETAUIllLIA or 
SOEITAURILIA, and he who performed it was said CON- 
HERE LUSTRUl\i. It was called lustra nt a luendo^ i. e. 
.solvcndo, because at that lime all the tuxes WTre paid by the 
farmers-genoral to the censors, J^arr. L. L. v. 2. And because 
this Avas done at the end of every fifth year, hence LUSTRl iM 
is often put for the space of five years ; especially by the poets, 
Horat. Od. ii. 4. 24. iv. 1. ()., by whom it is sometimes con- 
founded w ith the Greek Olympiad, which Avas only four years, 
Ovid. Pont. iv. 0. 5. 3Iarti(d. iv. 45. It is also used for any 
period of time, Plin. ii. 48. 

The census anciently Avas held in the forum^ but after the 
year of the city 320, in the villa puhlica.^ which Avas a place 
in the Campus Marlins, Liv. iv. 22. fitted up for public uses ; 
for the reception of foreign ambassadors, i^c. Liv. xxxiii, 9. 
Varro de He IlusHca, iii. 2. Lucan, ii. 19(). The purifying 
sacrifice was ahvays made (lusirum conditum cst) in the 
Campus Martins, Liv. i. 44. Diom/s. iv. 22. The census 
was somelinies held without the lustrum being performed, 
Liv. iii. 22. 


1. THE 



THE COMITIA C'ENTUKIATA^ 6cC. 
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1. the causes of assembling the COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

THE COMITIA CENTURIATA Mere held for creating' 
magistrates, for passing laws, and for trials. 

In these comifia were created the consuls, pvtotors, cen- 
sors, and sometimes a proconsul, Liv. xxvi. 18., also tliC 
(leconvirl, military tribunes, and one priest, namely, the rex 
sacronon. Almost all laws were passed in them which were 
jjroposed by the greater magistrates, and one kind of trial 
was held there, namely, for high treason, or any crime against 
the state, which was called JUDICIUM PERDUEL- 
[./lONlS; as when any one aimed at sovereignty, whicli nais 
called crimen regni^ Liv. vi. 20., or had treated a citizen as an 
enemy, Cic, in Verr, i. 5. 

War was also declared at these comilhi^ Liv. xxxi. 0, 7* 
xlii. 30. 


2. T}[E MAGISTRATES WHO VllKSlHED AT TIIE COMITIA CTV- 
TUIllAPA ; THE 1*LA( E WHERE THEY tVEUE HELD ^ THE 
MANNER OK SUMMONING THEM ; ANJ> THE PERSONS WHO 
HAD A RIGHT TO VOTE AT JTIEM. 

THE Comitia Centnrldta could be held only by the superior 
magistrates, i. e. the consuls, the pr;etor, and dictator, ;ind ///- 
lerrex : but the last could only hold the comitia for creating 
magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by eenturies, but this 
assembly uais not properly called comitia, as it was not to 
vote about any thing. pnetors could not liold the comitia 

if tlie consuls mtu’c present, -witbout their permission, />//*. 
xxvii. 5. ; but they might in their absence, hi. xliii. IG. xlv. 
21., especially the prccior nrhanus ; and, as in the instance 
last (juoted, unthout the authority of the senate. 

The consuls held the comitia lor creating the consuls, and 
also for creating the jiiTctors ; (for the pnetors coidd not hold 
the comitia for creating their successors, Cic. ad Alt. ix. 9.) 
and for creating the censors, IJv. vii. 22. Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

The consuls determined udiich of them should hold these 
comiiia, either by lot or by agreement [sorte vel consensn ; 
sortiebantnr vel comparahant), Liv. passim. 

The comitia for creating tlie first consuls were held by the 
priefect of the city, Spurius Lucretius, Liv. i. 60., who m jis 
also interrex, Dionys. iv. 84. 

When a rex savroruni mtis to he created, the comitia arc 

thought 
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thoiip^lit to have been held by \\\q 2 ^ontif€X inaximiis. But tliis 
is not quite certain. 

The jierson presklinfi^ in tlie coimtia had so great influence, 
that he is sometimes said to have himself created the magis- 
trates who were elected, Liv, i. 60. ii. 2. iii, 54. ix. 7* 

When, from contention between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians, nr between the magistrates, or from any other cause, 
the coniitia for electing magistrates could not be held in due 
time, and not before the end of the year, the Patricians met 
and named [sme saff 'ra^iopopnli naspivafhprodcbant) xwintcr- 
re.v out of their own number, Cic. pro JDonio, 14. and Amm. 
i)i Clc., who commanded only for five days, Liv. ix. 34.; and 
in the same manner difibrent persons were always created 
every five days, till consuls were elected, who entered imme- 
diately on their office. The comitia ivere hardly ever held 
by the first iaterrex : sometimes by the second, Liv. ix. J. 
X. 11. ; sometimes b}' the third, Id. v. 31 . ; and sometimes not 
till the eleventh, Id. vii. 21. In the absence of the consuls, a 
dictator was sometimes created to hold the comitia ^ Id. vii. 22. 
viii. 23. ix. 7* 2. 

The Comitia Coitariata were always held without the city, 
usually in the Campus 3farfiifs : because anciently the people 
went armed in martial order (sahsiguis) to hold these assem- 
blies ; and it was unlawful for an army to be marshalled in 
the city, Liv. xxxix. 15. 6V//. xv. 27* But in latter times a 
body of soldiers only kept guard on the Juniculum, where an 
imperial standard was erected (vexiUnm position erat), the 
taking down of which denoted the conclusion of the comitia, 
Dio. xxxvii. 27, 28. 

The Comitia Centuriafa Avere usually assemliled liy an edict. 
It behoved them to be summoned (edici v. indieij at least 
seventeen days before they were held, that the people might 
have time to weigh Avith themselves what they should deter- 
mine at the comitia. This space of time Avas called TRI- 
NUNDINUM, or I^RINUM NUNDlNUiVl, i. e. tres 
7 uindm(c, three market-days, because the people from the 
country came to Rome every ninth day to buy and sell their 
commodities, Liv. iii. 35. ( Xandince a Romanis nono rjaoque 
die celcljratcc ; intermediis sepfem diebus ocenjiabantar ruri, 
Dionys. ii. 28. Aii. 58.; reliquis septem nmi coUdjant,Nim'o de 
Re Rust. praT. 11.) But the comitia were not held on the 
market-days (nundinis), because they Avere ranked among the 
fericc or holy days, on AAdiich no business could be done Avith 
the people, Macroh.i. \ tj.(ne 2 )lehsrnsticn lest they 

should be called off from their ordinary business of buying 
and selling,) Flin. xviii. 3. This however Avas not always 
observed, Cic. Att. i. 14. 


But 
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for])l(lJon by la\r^ was often done openly, and at once a^^'ilnst 
C;esar, even witli the approbation of Cato, Snet. JuL 19. 
There were also persons to bargain with the people for their 
votes, called INTERPKETESj and others in "whose hands 
the money promised was deposited, called SEQUES'l'lllilS, 
Clr.Act. hi Vi>n\ i. 8. 12. Sometimes the candidates formed 
combinations [voliiunea) to disappoint [ul drjkcrcni) the other 
competitors, Vk, Ait. ii. 18. lAv. iii. 35, 

Those A\'ho opj)os('d any candidate, were said vi rcfnii^'ari, 
and tliose n hofavoared him, si/Jf/ ff oan \'el fores esse : 

hence sitjfnii^foiio., tlieir interest, Liv. x. 13.* Those who got 
one to he elected were said, ei pra’iunnn i^rafin raorprsfrt 
caperc, l^iv, vii. 1 or eioii tni/tcre ; thus Pervkit Appins. iil 
dejccto Fabio., fndrem fraberef, Liv. xxxix. 32. Those Avho 
hindered one from being elected, were said, a coiisidaiii 
rrpelkre^ Cic. in Cat. i. 10. 


A. THE MANXEE OE IHlorosrNG A 3.\W, AND OF NAAflNO A 
DAY FOR one’s TUI An, 

^^'liEN a 1 aw was to be passed at the Coutkia Ccnii/rhifo, 
the magistrate who was to propose it {laturus v. rogainrus)^ 
having consulted with his friends and other priulent men, 
whether it was for the advantage* of llie republic, and agrec*- 
able to the customs of their ancestors, wrote it over at home; 
and then having coimiuinicatcd it to the senate, by their au- 
thority {ex Siiuihis ro»/w//o), he promulgated it, tliat is, he 
pasted it up in public, (pnhlicew in juthiko proponehaf ; pro- 
nuifgahdf^ quasi prondgahaf., Festus,) for tliree market-days, 
that so the j)eople might have an opportunity of reading and 
considering it, C/r. / err. 5. ()9. In the mean time he himself 
(leghtaior vel invodor fegis., I.iv. ii. 5G.) and some cloijuent 
friend, ndio was called AUCTOR or SFASOR, every 

market-day, read it over (redudnit) , and recommended it to 
the people (suadebat)^ while others who disapproved it spoke 
against it (dissnodebont.) But in ancient limes all these for- 
malities were not observed; thus we find a law passed the 
day after it was proposed, Liv. iv. 24. 

Sometimes the person who proposed the law’, if he did it 
by the autluirity of the senate, and not according to his own 
o])inion, spoke against it, Ck. Aft. i, 14. 

In the same manner, when one W'as to be tried for treason, 
( vnm diespcrduellionis dicta cst^ cion actio pcrduelUoids inien- 
dehaiur, Cic. vel dun aHqniscajniisy.-feanfjaireretar, Liv.) it 
behoved the accusation to be publishedfor the same space of 
time, fp?wmdgatiir rogaiio de mea2)ernkk^ Cic. pro Sext.20.) 

and 
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and tlic day fixed wlieii the trial was to be, (proditd die, qiid 
jndintnn ftdnriun sit, Cic.) In the mean time the person ac- 
cused (ItBUS), chani]^ed his dress, laid aside every kind of 
ornament, let his hair and beard grow (proiuiltehat) , and in 
this mean garb [sordidatiis), went round and solicited tl^e 
favour of the people {homines j^rcmahiit.) Ilis nearest rela- 
tions and friends also did the same, Lii\ passim. This kind 
of trial Avas generally capital, Liv. vi. 20., but not always sc*, 
Jd. xliii. 1(). Cic. pro Dorn. 32. Sec Lex' Forcia. 


O. THK MANNER OF TAKING THE AUSPICES. 

ON the day of the ( omiiia, he who was to preside at them 
[{p(i iis prccfulifrns erat), attended by one of the augurs {au~ 
pure ad/iifnto), pitched ■iiient{i a he nuiculum repit) without the 
city to observe the omens (ad anspicia captanda, vel ad anspi^ 
candnm.) These Cicero calls AUGUSTA CENTURIA- 
Rt'M AUSPICIA, MU. J6. Hence tlie Campus Martins 
is said to be consularihus anspiciis consccratns, Cic. in Cat. 
iv. L, and the comitia themselves tverc called AUSPICATA, 
Liv. xxvi. 2. 

If the TAJ3ERNACULUM, Avhich perhaps was the same 
Avith templum. or ar.v^ the place which tliej chose to make their 
observations {ad inaas>'nra7idu7n, Liv. i. (>. s. J. 18.) had not 
been taken in duc^ form {pariim reef rapt nm esse l)^ whiitaver 
was done at the cojuitia was reckoned of no elfect (pro irrito 
hahehatar), Liv. iv. 7* Hence the usual dcclaralion of tim 
augurs {aai^arum solennis pronioieiatio) ; Vitio tabernacu- 

LUM CAPTUM ; VJ no MACJISTRA'U/S CREATOS Vcl ATTIOSOS ^ 
VTTIO LEGEM LATAM ; VITIO DIEM DICl'AM, Cic. Fiv, 

passim. And so scrupulous u^ere the ancient Romans about 
this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, upon 
recollection, declared that there had been any informality iii 
taking the auspices {vitinm obvenisse, Cic. in anspirio vitinm 
faisse, Liv.), the magistrates were obliged to resign their office, 
{utpote vitiosi v. vitio creaii, as having been irregularly 
chosen,) even several months after they liad entered ui>on it, 
Liv. ibid. Cic. de Nat. Dear. ii. 4. 

When there was nothing wrong in the auspices, the ma- 
gistrates were said to be salvis auspktis creati, Cic, Phil, 
ii. 33. 

When the consul asked the augur to attend him (m auspL 
citnn adkibehat,) he said, Q. Fair, te Mini in auspicio esse 
voLo. The augur replied, Aunivi, Cic. Divin. ii. 34. 

There Avcrc two kinds of auspices which pertained to the 
Comitia Centiiriata, The one was, observing the appearances 
G of 
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of the heavens {servare de virlo vcl crvlttut), as lightning, 
thunder, 8:c. whicli was chiefly attended to. i he other was 
the inspection of birds. Those birds which ga\c omens by 
fliglit, were called PRiEPETES ; iiy singing, OSCANJ'^S 5 
hence the phrase, .si avis occinifcrit, Liv. vi. d 1. x, JO When 
the omens were favourable, the birds were said, xonn fkk vel 
ADMiTTERK j wlicn unfavourable, aboicere, non adoiceiu:, 
vel REFRAGAJM. 

Omens Avere also taken from the feeding of chickens. Ihe 
person who kept tlicm was called PIJELARIL^ If they 
came too sloAvly out of the cage {c,r cared), or nut 

feed, it was a bad omen, Liv. vi. 41 . ; but if tliey fed gi eetlily, 
so that something fell from their mouth, and struck the 
ground (terrain ])avi.ret^ i. e. /mrc/J, it Avas hence called 
TRIPUDILIM S0L1S14]\1ITAI, (quasi terripariinn vel trr~ 
ripudium^ Cic. Div. ii. 34. Festus in Puls.) Liv. x. 40. I’lin. 
X. 21. s. 24., and was reckoned an excellent omen (auspicium 
egregium vcl optimum)^ ibid. 

When the augur declared that the auspices Avere unexcep- 
tionable (omni vitio cuvere)y that there Avas nothing 

to hinder the cainifia from being held, he said SiucNiirM 
ESSE AnDETUR, (!ic. dc Div. ii. 34.; but if not, lie said ALJO 
DIE, Cic. de Lcgg. ii. 12,, on Avliieh account the vomit ia could 
not be held that day. Thus, tegemferenti triste omen 

diem diffidit, i. e. Hern in diem iiostcr ant rejiccre corgi t., Liv. 
ix. 38. 

This declaration of the augur aatis calleil NUNTIATIO, 
or ohnuntiatio. Hence Cicero says of the augurs, Nos ncn- 

TiATIONEM SOLUM IIABEMUS ; ET CoNS( ET BLJ.IOIJI 

MAGISTRATUS ETJAM SRECTIONEM, AL inspectioncm^ Cic. Phil. 

ii. 32. ; but the contrary seems to be assertetl by Festus [in 
voce SPECTIO), and commentators are Jiot agreed Iioav they 
should be reconciled. It is supposed there should be a dif- 
ferent reading in both passages, Fid. Abram, in Cic. Sca-^ 
tiger, in Fast. 

Any other magistrate, of equal or greater authority than he 
who presided, might likcAiisc Lake the auspices ; especially if 
he Avislied to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If SAich magistrate therefore declared, Se ve ccej.o 
SERVASSE, that he had heard thunder, or seen lightning, he 
was said OBNUNTIARE, [augur auguri, consul consuli oh- 
nnntiavisti, al. iiuntiusti^ Cic. Phil. ii. 33.) whicli he did by 
saying ALIO DIE : Avhereupoii by the Lex JElia et Fusia, 
the comitia were broken olf [dirimehantur), and deferred to 
another day. Hence ohnuntiare concilio aut comitiis, to pre- 
vent, to adiourn ; and this happened, even if he said that lie 
had seen what he did not see (5i auspkia ementitus esset)^ 

because 
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bt raiise lit* ''•vis l!ioin;ht to have bouiul the people by a religious 
oblIgati(Ui. M hieli must, be expiated by tlieir calamity or Ids 
t)\\ tj, Ci(\ I'iiH. ii. 33, Hence in the edict whereb)' the ((miltia 
e, cic summoned, this formula coimnoidy used, Ne acis 
VTi'^iiKATOs ]>K ttELO sERVAssE VKLi'i': whicli prold- 
hinon ' > -ills, in his law against Cicero, extended to all the 
i]../gistrat< s, Dio, xxxviii. 13. 

rhe au)/ina w (*rc also stopped, if any person, while they 
wc'c luildin?’'', Ava:- >ei/(‘d with the falling sickness or epilepsy, 
wliich v;ir> hence called JMORBl'N COMITJALIS^ or if a 
trim ; uf the I'ommons interceded by the solemn Avord 
Lir. vi. 33,, or any magistrate of ecpial authority with 
lum who picsided intci jiosed, by wasting the day in speak- 
ing, or by appointing lioly days, Sec, Cic. ad J Vatr, ii. (3. ; 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, 
as in the trial of Uabirhis, by Metellus the prietor, Diu, lib, 
XXX vii. 127 . 

TIk' romilia were also broken oh' by a tempest arising ; but 
S ', that, the election of those magistrates '^ho AAX'rc already 
Cic. led, AViis not rendered invalid (ut jam creati non vitiosi 
reddt'trulurjf Liv, xl. 59. Cic. de Divin, ii. 18,, iiidcss when 
the coititnu were for creating censors. 


TilJv A1 INM'.U or nOl-BING TUB COMITJA CENTUlUATA. 

\\ HEN there was no obstruction to the comitic, on the day 
fippointed, the jieople met in the Campus 3Iariias. The mu- 
gistrari who Avas to preside, sitting in his (‘urule chair on a 
trihiinai (pro frihuna!' ^ , Li’c. xxxix. 32., used to utter a set 
form of ])rav(M' before lie addressed the people, Jav. xxxix, 
15., the augur repeating oA er the Avords before him (aug^crc 
verba prereante, Cic.) Tlnui he made a speech to the people 
about Avhat Avas to be done at the vomilia. 

If magistrates Avere to be chosen, the names of the can- 
didates Avere read over. But anciently the people might 
choose AA’hom they pleased, Avhetlier present or absent, al- 
though they had not declared themseUxs candidates, Liv. 
jutssim. 

If a laAv Avas to be passed, it Avas recited by a herald, while 
a secretary dictated it to liim (suhjidentc scrihci), and dif- 
ferent persons Averc alloAved to speak for and against it, Liv. 
xl. 21. A similar form Avas observed at trials, because ap- 
plication Avas made to the people about the punishment of any 
on^, in the same manner as about a law. Hence irrogara 
poenam, vel mulctam, to inflict or impose. 

The usual begiuning of all applications to the people (om- 
G 2 niuni 
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ninmrogatwnum), was VELITIS, JUBEATIS, QUIRITES, 
and thus the people were said to be consulted, or asked (con- 
suit vcl rogari), and the consuls to consult or ask them, Cic, 
S) Liv. ])assim. Hence juhere legem vel rogationem^ also 
Hecernere, to pass it, ^alL Jug. 40.; rclarc, to reject it; 
Togare imgistrnlus^ to create or elect, SalL Jug. 29. Itogarc 
qucesitores^ to appoint judges or iiupiisitors, ih. 40. justa 
ctvetifa populi in jubendis c. sciscendis legibus, Cic. tleJjcgg. 
ii. 4. Qui/jus, sc. Sihino et Mureine, consulatus^ me rogan/e, 
i. e. pnesidente, dafus esf^ Id. pro Mur. 1. Then the ma- 
gistrate said. Si vonis videtur, disi edite, aujin rEs; or 
ItE in SUFFRAGIUM, RENE JUVANTIBUS Dlls, KT OUJ: J’A- 
TKKS CENSTERUNT, VOS .J UBETE, JJv. XKX\. 7. WhcrCUpOll 
the people, who, as usual, stood promisciiouslv, separated 
every one to his ou n tribe and centurv, Ascoti. in Cic. pro 
Corn. Balho. Hence the magistrate was said milicre popu- 
liim in sujf'ragium ; and the people, inire vel ire in suffra- 
gium, Cic. & Liv. passim. 

Anciently the* centuries were called to give their votes 
according to the institution of Servius Tullius ; first the 
ICgidtes, and then the centuries of the first class, &c. but 
afterwards it was determined by lot (SORTITIO //V7>r7/^, in 
what order they should vote. When this was first done is 
uncertain. The names of the centuries Avere thrown into a 
box (in sifellam; sitella defertur, Cic. N. J). i. 38. Silelln 
allala est, ut soriiretttur, Liv. xxv. .3.), and then the box being 
shaken, so that the lots might lie equally (sortifms (cquatis)^ 
the century which came out first gave its vote first, and 
hence Avas called PR.EHOGxVTlVA, JAv. y. 18. 4hose 
centuries Avhich folloAA'cd next, Avere called PRJMO VO- 
CATriE, Liv. x. 15, 22. The rest JURE VOCA4VP, Liv. 
xxvii. 6. But all the centuries are usually called yVcrc ro- 
cat(c, except the jjrcrrogativa. Its Amte Avas held of the 
greatest importance, (at nemo unqnam prior cam tulerit, qtiin 
renunciaius sit, Cic. pro Plane. 20. Divin. ii. 40. Mur. 18.) 
Liv. xxvi. 22. Hence br/ERogativa is put for a sign or 
pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing future; 
Supplicatio est precrogativn triumplii, Cic. Fam. xv. 5. 8o 
Act. Verr. 9. Plin. vii. 16. xxxvii. 9. s. 40., for a prece- 
dent or example, Liv. iii. 51., a choice. Id. xxi. 3., or favour, 
Id. xxviii. 9., and among later Avriters for a peculiar or 
exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata, 
Liv. X. 13 . it is supposed, that, after the centuries Avere in- 
cluded in the tribes, the tribes first cast lots ; and that ^he 
tribe Avhich first came out AA^as called PRtEROGATIVA 
TRIBUS ; and then that the centuries of that tribe cast lots 

which 
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wliich slioukl be the prcrroi^ativa ccnturia. Others think thcit 
in this case the names of tribes and centuries are put promis- 
cuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centuriay 
pars trihiis; and that which is remarkable^ in the Comitia 
j)ro Plane. 20. 

Anciently the citizens j^ave 1heir votes hy word of mouth ; 
and in creatim^ inai^istrates, they seem to have each used this 
form, Consoles, nomino vel dko, Ltv. xxi\ . 8, 9.; in 
passiiii^ laws, Cti rogas, yolo vel .hjreo, Cic. de Lcgg. ii. 
10. I'lie will or command of the people was expressed by 
VELLE, and that of the senate by cense re, Sail. Jtig, 2L 
hence Ic^'cs jnai^isfratusque hogare, to make, Liv. i. J7. 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the 
pnerogative century, declined acceptini^, I/n\ v. IS. xxvi. 22. 
or the magistrate presiding disapproved of their choice, and 
made a speech to make them alter it. Whereupon the cen- 
tury was recalled by a herald to give its vote anew, (in sitffra- 
f^ium revocala ; thus, Ivepite in suekragiitm, JJv. ibuL) and 
the rest usually voted the same wa 3 Mvith it, (ducioritateni prcc~ 
rogativee semtcc sunf ; cnsdeni vonsulcs cc/e/vc centnri(c sine 
'i'ctHdtionc iiUd di.rcrifjdJ, Liv. xxiv. 8, 9. In tluj same man- 
ner after a bill had been rejected by almost all the centuries, 
on a subsequent day (aJteris coniiliis), we find it unanimously 
enacted j as about declaring Avar on Philip, An hac oratione 

IN SUFFRAGIUM MlSSIj UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSEllUNT, 

Liv. xxxi. 8. 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws, which were called 
JjECES TABELLAUf/E, that they should vote by ballot ; 
first in conferring honours, by the Gahinian law, made A. U. 
014, Cic de Antic. 12. Plin. Ep. iii. 20.^ two years after, 
at all trials except for treason, by the Cassimt Iraa^, Cic. Brut. 
2b. 2/.; in passing hws, by the hiAv, A. U. 022, 

and lastlj’, by the Ccrliati law, A. U. 030; also in trials for 
treason, which had been excepted by the Cassian law, Cic. de 
Legg. iii. 16. The purpose of these laAvs was to diminish the 
influence of the nobility, Ibid. i^’ Cir. Plane. 0. 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they stood, and went each of them into 
an enclosure (SEPTUM vel OVJLE), which Avas a place 
surrounded with boards (locus tabulalis and near the 

tribunal of the consul. Hence they were said to be intro ?;o- 
eatcCy sc. in ovile.^ Liv. x. 13. There Avas a narroAV passage 
to it raised from the ground, called PONS or PONTIC ULUS, 
by Avhich each century Avent up one after another. Suet. Jul. 
80. Hence old men at sixty (SEXAGENARII) Averc said, 
DE PONTE DEJici : aiul AA^crc called DEPONTAM, because 

after 
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after that a^e tliey were exempted from public business, 
J^arro Fesfus; to which Cicero alludes, Rose. Am. 35. But 
a very different cause is assigned for this phrase, both by 
A'arro and Festus. 

There were probably as many Voiites and Septa, or Ovilia, 
as there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually 
speaks of them in the plural; thus, Pontes Lex Maria fecit 
angnstos, de Legg. iii. IJ- Operev Clodianec pontes occapu rant, 
Attic. i. 1 4. (.(vpiocnni honis riris impetamfacit, pontes dejicit, 
ad Herejm. i. 12. Cam Cfodins in sepia irruisset, ])ro Mil. 15. 
So niisercr maculavit nvilia Rnmo', Lucan. Pharsal. ii. 19/. 

Some think that each tribe and century voted in its own 
ovile, Serv. in Virg. Eel. i. 34. But this does not seem con- 
sistent with what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons, each citizen received from 
certain officers, called DlfilBITORES, or distributores, bal- 
lots (tahulec vel taheUev), on which, if magistrates were to be 
created, were inscribed the names of the candidates, not the 
whole names, but only the initial letters, Cic. pro Dorn. 43.; 
and they seem to have received as many tablets as there were 
candidates. We read of other tables being given in than 
were distributed, which must have been brought from home, 
Suet. Jut. 80. ; but as no regard was paid to them, this seldom 
happened. Tlic same thing took place, also, under the Em- 
perors, when the right of electing magistrates was transferred 
from the people to the senate, Plin. Ep. iv. 25. 

If a law was to be passed, or any thing to be ordered, as in 
a trial, or iri declaring war, &c. they received two tablets ; 
on the one were the letters U. R. i. c. UTl ROGAS, sc. volo 
ve\ juheo, I am for the law ; and on the other, A. for ANTI- 
QUO, i. e. Antiqua proho, nihil novi statui volo, I like the old 
way, I am against the law. Hence aniiguare legem, to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest (in cist am) at the entrance of the ovile, which was point- 
ed out to them by the ROGATORES, who asked for the 
ballots, and anciently for the votes, when they were given 
viva voce, Cic. dc Divin. i. •17.ii.35. Nat.D.ii.4. Then 
certain persons, called CUSTODES, who observed that no 
fraud shoulcl be committed in casting lots and voting (in so)'- 
titknie et suffragiis), iodk owi (edneehant) the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called D I RIM ERE si(ffrngia,oxD\ K¥M?T\osifffragiorum, Lucan. 
V. 393. ; whence omne punchm ferre, for omnibus suffragiis 
renunciari, to gain every vote ; and what pleased the majo- 
rity, was declared by a herald to be the vote of that century. 
The person who told to the consul the vote of his century 
( gui centuriam suam rogavif^ et ejus suffFragiim retulit ; vel 

Consulcs 
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Con sides a centurid sud creatos rennnciavit^ refnlit) was called 
ROCiATOR, Cic. ib, de Orat. ii. 64. 4'iius all the centu- 
ries were called one after another, till a majority of centuries 
agreed in the same opinion ; and what they judged was held 
to be ratified. 

The Diribitores^ RogatoreSy and Cnstodes^ were commonly 
persons of the first rank, and friends to the candidates, or 
favourers of the law to be passed, wdio undertook these 
offices voluntarily, Ci(\ in 'Pis. Mb. post red. in ^SVv/.ll. Au- 
gustus is supposed to have selected IKK) of the equestrian order 
to be Ciisfodes or linp^alores (ad enstodiendas cist as snflra- 
giornm), Plin. xxxiii. 2. s. 7- 

If the points of any century were ecpial, its vote m as not 
declared, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where 
the century which had not condemned, was supposed to have 
acquitted. 

The candidate who had most votes, was immediately called 
by the magistrate who presided : and after a solemn prayer, 
and taking an oath, was declared to be elected (renunciatus 
est) by a herald, Vic. pro Leg. 31anil. 1. Mnren. 1. in 
Itnll. li. 2. Veil, ii. 1)2. Then he was conducted home by 
his friends and dependants with great pomp. 

It was esteemed very honourable to be named first, Ctc.pro 
Leg. Manil. 1. 

Those who were elected consuls, usually crowned the 
images of their ancestors with laurel, Cic. Mur. 41. 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said ferre 
ceniurianij and non ferre vcXjierderc, to lose it; so ferre repiil-^ 
.sam^ to be rejected; but ferre si(J('ragiuni vel tabellum.^ to 
vote : thus, Meis coniitiis non iabcllant vindiccin tacitec liber- 
tafis, sed voeeni vivani fnlisfis, Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Centnriata w^ere 
said ficri^ creari, declarari, nominari, did, rcminciari, dcsig- 
nari, rogari, &c. 

In creating magistrates this addition used to be made, to 
denote the fulness of their right : Ur qui optima lf.gk fue- 

RTNT ; OPTIMO JURE; EO JURE, QUO QIJI Ol’TIMO, FcstUS ill 

Optima lex, CVV. in RuU. i. 1 1. Phil, xi. 12. Liv. ix. 34. 

When a law was passed, it was said perferrf ; the centu- 
ries wdiich voted for it, were said Legem jubere, v. roGzVtio- 
NEM ACCiPERE, Liv. ii. 57- hi- 15- 4’ alibi jiassim ; those 

who voted against it, Antiquare, vetare, v, ^oN accipere. 
Le,v ROGATUR, duin fertur ; arrogatur duin tollitnr: de- 
ROGA JTJR legi, v. de lege, ciim per novam legem aliqnid vetcri 
legi detrahitnr: subrogatur, dim aliqnid adjicitur; orro- 
GATUR, ciiin nova lege infirmatury Ulpiaii and Festus. Ubi 
ducE contrarifc leges sunt, semper antiquee obrogat nova, the 
new law invalidates the old, Liv. ix. 34. 
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Two clauses commonly used to be added to all laws : I. Si 

QUID JUS NON FUIT ROGARI^ UT EJUS HAC LEGE NIHIL ELSSET 

uogatum: 2. Si quid contra alias leges ejus legis ergo 
LATUM esse:t,ut ei^ aui eam legem rogasseTjTmpune esse:t^ 
Cic. Att, iii. 23.; which clause (caput) Cicero calls TRANS- 
IjATITIUM, in the law of Clodiiis aii^ainst himself^ because 
it was- transferred from ancient laws, ihkt. 

This sanction used also to be annexed, Ne auis per sa tit- 
ram aurogato ; \,Q.2)er legem in qnaconjiuictim mutt is de reins 
nnd rogatione iwpnlns cmsnlehatur^ Festus. IJ ence JLxquirerc 
sententias pter saturam^ i. c.qnissim, sine certo ordine, by the 
si^ross or lump, Sal. Jag, 29. In many laws this sanction was 
added, Qui alitkr vcl secus eaxit v. eecrkit, sacer esto: 
i, e. ni caput ejus, cion honis vcl famifUi, alicni deorum consc- 
crarctnr v. suciiun esset : that it might be lawful to kill the 
transgressor with impunity, Lit\ ii. 8. iii. 55. Cic. pro Ball. 14. 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass, and car- 
ried to the treasury, it used also to be fixed up in public, in 
a place u here it might be easily read (unde dc pla)io, i. e. from 
the ground, legijiosset.) Hence In Capitolio legum tcra lique-- 
facta^ Cic. C'at. iii. 8. Nec mla minacia fiso cere legchantur^ 
Ovid. Met. i. 3. FUit leges qn'etio atqne rcflvit^ made and un- 
made, Tlrg. FEn. vi. ()22. Cic. Phil. xiii. 3. Fam. xii. I. 

After the year of the city 598, when the consuls first began 
to enter on their office on the first day of January, the comitia 
for their election were held about the end of July, or the 
beginning of August, unless they were delayed by the inter- 
cession of the magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. In the 
time of the first Punic war, the consuls entered on their office 
on the ides of March, and were created in January or Febru- 
ary, JJv. passim. The prictors were always elected after the 
consuls, sometimes on the same day, Fiv. x. 22., or the day 
after, or at the distance of several days, Id. From the time 
of their election, till they entered on their office, they u ere 
called DESIGNATl, 

Tlie comitia for enacting latvs or for trials, might be held 
on any legal day. 


COMITIA TRIBUTA, 


TN the Comitia Trihuta the people voted divided into tribes, 
according to their regions or UTirds (ex regionihus et locis)^ 
A. Cell. XV. 27 . 

The name of friles was derived either from their original 
number three (a numero ternario)^ or from paying tribute (a 

trilmto), 
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ii'ihitio)^ Liv. i. 43., or, as others think, from rpi-rru^, tertiajxirs 
h'lhis apud yllhenienses^ Jl^jolivc rpiTnrvs^ iindc TRinus. 

The hi’st three tribes were called RAM'NENSES ovllamnea, 
TATIENSES or I'itieiises^ and LL1CERE,S. 7'he first tribe 
M'as named from lloniulus, and included the Roman citizens 
wlio occupied the Palatine lull; the second from Titus l^atius, 
and included the Sabines who possessed the Caj)itolinc hill ; 
and the third from one Liicumo a I'liscan, or rather from the 
grove (a liivo) which Romulus turned into a sanctuary (asiihnn. 
rchiUt^ viii. 342.) and included all foreigners except 

the Sabines, l^iach of these tribes at first had its own tribune 
or commander (Trihumts prccfectiis), Dionys, iv. 14., and 
its own augur, Liv. x. 6. 

Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names ; so that they Averc called Iliunnaiscs primi 
and liamncnses secundiy or po.sfenores, kc. Liv. j. 30. 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangcnient, 
and distributed the citizens into tribes, not according to their 
extraction, but from their local situation. 

He divided the city into four regions or wards, called PA- 
LATINA, SUBIIRRANA, COLLINA, and ESQLULINA, 
the inhabitants of which constituted as many tribes, and had 
their names from the wards which they inhabited. No one 
Avas pc'rniitted to remove from one ward to another, that the 
tribes might not be confounded, IJioni/s. iv. 14. On which 
account certain persons Avere appointed to take an account 
Avhere every one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, kc. These 
Averc called city tribes (TRIBUS URBAN.E), and their num- 
ber ahvays remained the same. 

SerAUUS at the same time divided the Roman territory into 
fifteen parts, (some say sixteen, and some seventeen,) Avhich 
Averc called country tribes, (TRIBUS RUSTlCxE), JDionps. 
iv. 15. 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes Avas made 
twenty-one, Liv. ii. 21. Here, for the first time, Livy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to 
the original institution of three tribes, x. (i. Dionysius says, 
that Servius instituted 31 tribes, iv. 15. But in tlie trial of 
Coriolanus, he only mentions 21 as having voted, vii. 01., the 
number of Livy, viii. 64. 

The number of tribes Avas afterAA\ards increased on account 
of the addition of neAV citizens at different times, Liv. vi. 5. 
vii. 15. viii. 17- ix- 29. x. 9. Epit. xix., to thirty-five, Liv. 
xxiii. 13. Ascon. in Cic. Verr. i. 5., which number continued 
to the end of the republic, lAv. i. 43. 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of 

the 
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the city, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, 
but til is was of short continuance ; for they were all soon dis- 
tributed among the thirty-five old tribes. 

P’or a considerable time, according to the institution of 
Servius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of 
a certain region or quarter in the city or country ; but after- 
Avards this was altered; and tribes came to be reckoned parts 
not of the city or countrj', but of the state {non urbis, sed dvi- 
tatis.) Then every one leaving the city tribes wished to be 
ranked among the rustic trilies. This was occasioned chiefly 
by the fondness of the ancient Romans for a country life, and 
from the power of the censors, who could institute new tribes, 
and distribute the citizens, both old and new, into whatever 
tribes they pleased, without regard to the place of their habit- 
ation. But on this subject Avriters are not agreed. In the 
year 449, Q. F?ibius separated the meaner sort of people from 
all the tribes through which they had been dispersed by App, 
Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes, Liv. ix. 
46. Aitiong these Averc ranked all those Avhose fortunes were 
below a certain valuation, called PROLETARII ; and those 
Avho had no fortune at all, CAPITE CENSI, Gell. xvi. 10. 
From this time, and perhaps before, the four city tribes began 
to be esteemed less honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes; 
and some of the latter seem to have been thought more ho- 
nourable than others, Cic, proBalboy 25. Flin, xvii. 3. Hence 
when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, they 
removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe (tnb?t ntorehauf) ; and AAdioever convicted anyone of 
briber) , upon trial, obtained by law as a roAvard, if he chose, 
tlie tribe of the person condemned, Cic. ibid. 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place; as, 
Tribus juiensis, Arnknsis, C/uria, Crustuinina, Falerma, 
Lemonia, 3f(rd(i, Pomptina, Qnirma, RomiHa, Svaptin^ &c. 
or from some noble family ; as, AiniUiaj Claudia, Clucntia, 
Cornelia, Fabia, llorutia, Julia, 31imida, Papiria, Sergia, 
Terenilna, Veturia, &c. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of 
a person, as a surname ; thus L, Albius Sex. F. Quirina, 
Cic. Quint. 0. 31. Oppius, 31. F. Terentina, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
Att. iv. 16. 

The Comitia Tribvta began first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the 
trial of Coriolanus, Dioni/s. vii. 59. But they were more fre- 
quently assembled after the year 282, when the Publilian laAv 
Avas passed, that the Plebeian magistrates should be created 
at the Comitia Trihuta, Liv. ii. 56. 

The Comitia Trihuta Avere held to create magistrates, to 
elect certain priests, to make Iuaa'S, and to hold trials. 

At 
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At the Comitia Tnhnta were created all the vifenor city 
?)tas(istrafcs, as the Aldiies^ both curule and plebeian, the tri- 
bunes of the commons, qufestors, &c. All the proinitcial 
magistrates^ as the proconsuls, propnclors, 8:c. also commis- 
sioners for settling colonies, he. The Pontifav Mad imas, and 
after the year GnO, the other pant i/ices^ aagares, fccialcs^ he. 
by the Domitian law, Saet. Ncr. 2. For before Hint, the 
inferior priests were all chosen by tlieir respective colleges 
( a collegiis sals cooptahantur.) But at the election of the 
Ilf ex maximus, and the other priests, what was singular, only" 
seventeen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a imijority of 
them, namely nine, deterniined the matter, Cic.ltaf/. ii. /. 

The laws passed at these comitia were called FLFBISCITA, 
{quee plehs sno snff'ragio sinepatrihusjnssit^ptcheio magi strata 
rogante, Festus,) which at first only bound the Plebeians, but 
after tlie year .‘JUG, tlie whole Roman people, Lii\ iii. 55. 

Flebiscita were made about various things; as about mak- 
ing peace, JAv. xxxiii. 10., about granting the freedom of tlie 
city, about ordering a triumph when it was refused by the se- 
nate, Liv. iii. G3., about bestowing command on generals on 
the day of their triumph, Liv. xxvi, 21., about absolving from 
the law’s, wddeh in later times the .senate assumed as its prero- 
gative, Ascoii. in Cic.pro CorncL^ he. 

Tliere w’erc no capital trials at the Comitia Trlhata; these 
were held only at the Centnriata : but about imposing a fine, 
Liv. iv. 41. And if any one accused of a capital crime did 
not appear on tlie day of trial, the Tributa Comitia were suf- 
ficient to decree banishment against him (id ei justum e.vilinm 
esse sch'it plebs)^ Liv. xxvi. .3. xxv. 4. 

All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa, w^ho had the 
full right of Roman citizens, whether they dw’clt at Rome' or 
not. For every one was ranked in some tribe, in which he 
had a right to vote, Liv. xlv. 15. Some had two tribes; one 
in w’hich they were born, and another, cither by right of adop- 
tion, as Augustus had the Fabian and Scaptian tribes, Suet. 
Aug. 4n.^ or as a rew’ard for accusing one of bribery, (tegis do 
ambitii preemio) ^ Cic. pro Balbo, 25. 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens w ere of 
equal force, and therefore tlie patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to 
have been entirely excluded from them, Liv. ii. 5G. GO. But 
about this writers are not agreed. 

The comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian aediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge wuis given, 
either by lot or by the consent of his colleagues, Liv. iii. GL; 
but for creating curule ^diles and other inferior magistrates, 

by 
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by the consul, dictator, or military tribunes 5 for electing 
priests, by the consul only, C/c. ad Brut. 5. 

The Comitia Trihuta for passing laws Jind for trials, were 
held by the consuls, pnetors, or tribunes of the* commons. 
W hen the consul was to hold them, he by his edict sum- 
moned the M'hole Roman people; but the tribunes summoned 
only the plebeians, GcdL xv. I7. Hence they .arc sometimes 
called cmniila pojmii, and sometimes amvMiam pMm : in the 
one the phrase was in the other scivit. 

Rut this distinction is not alwa 3 s observed. 

The Comitift Tnhnla for electing magistrates were usually 
licld in the Campus Martins, Vk. Jit. i. 1. iv. 3. Ep. Earn. 
vii. 30. ; but for passing laws and for trials commonly in the 
forum ; sometimes in the Capitol, Liv. xxxiii. 10., and some- 
times in the circus Elamhiius, Liv. xxvii. 21., anciently called 
jjrala Flaminiu, or circus Jpotlmaris, Id. iii. 03., where also 
Q. Furius, the Fontilcx Maximus, held the count hi for elect- 
ing the tribunes of tiie commons, after the expulsion of the 
Decemviri^ Liv. iii, 54. 

lu the forum there were separate places for each tribe 
marked out u itli ropes, Dionys. vii. 59 . 

Jn the Campus Martins, Cicero proposed building in Ciesar’s 
name, marble enclosures (septa marmorca)., for holding the 
Couiiiia Trilnita, Cic. Att. iv. 10., which work was prevented 
by various causes, and at last entirely dropped upon the break- 
ing out of the civil wars ; but it was afterw ards executed by 
Agrippa, Dio. liii. 23. Plin. xvi. 40. 

The same formalities almoLt Avere observed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Trihuta as in the other comitia^ only it 
w'us not ref|uisitc for them to have the authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning (si tonuisset ant fufgiinissef), they could 
not be held tluit day. For it was a constant rule from the 
beginning of the republic, Jove roLOEXTE, cum populo agi 
iN'EFAs EssK, Cic. in Vatin. 8. Comitioriun solum vitium esi 
fulmcn, Id. dc J)iv. ii. 18. 

The Comitia Trihuta for electing magistrates, after the year 
598, w^re held about the end of July or the beginning of 
August ; for electing priests, when there W'as a vacancy, and 
for laws and trials, on all comilial days. 

Julius Cfcsar first abridged the liberty of the comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people ; so 
that, except the competitors for the consulship, whose choice 
he solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and 
he nominated (edehat) the other. This he did by billets, dis- 
persed through the several tribes to this effect, C.esar Dicta- 
tor 
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TOR ILLI TRIBUI. CoMMKNDO VORIS ILLUM, ET IIXUM, T'T 
VESTRO SUFFRAGIO SUAM DIGNITATEM TENRANT, StieL CrC5.4l. 

Augustus restored this niiinner of election after it liad been 
dropped for some time during the civil wars, wliich follow ed 
Cresar's death, Snet, Aug.^Q, Dio, liii. 21. 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the riglit of 
election, Juvenal, x. JJJpj and assuming the nomination of the 
consuls to himself, Ovid. Pont. iv. 9. (>7., he pretended to 
refer the choice of the other magistrates to the senate, but 
in fact determined the whole according to his own pleasure, 
Tacit. Ann. i. 15. Dio. Cas. Iviii. 20. Caligula attempted 
to restore the right of voting to the people, but without any 
]}ermanent edcct, iSuet. Calig. 10. The comitia, Iiowever, 
were still for form’s sake retained. And the magistrates, 
whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared in 
the Campus Martins, attended by their friends and connec- 
tions, and were appointed to their office by the people with 
the usual solemnities, PHn. Paneg. 03. 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the Em- 
perors, seems to lie involved in uncertainty, Suet. C(vs. 40. / O. 
80. Aug. AO. Acr. 43. AV. 11. VespA). Doin. M). 
Tacit. Ann. i. 15. Hist. i. 77 *j Rs indeed Tacitus iiimself 
acknowledges, particularly with respect to the consuls, Anna!. 
i. 81. Sometimes, especially under good emperors, the same 
freedom of canvassing was allowed, and tlic same arts practised 
to ensure success, as under the republic, Plin. Ep. vi. 0. !). 
viii. 23. O'rajan restrained the infamous largesses of candi- 
d.'itcs by a law against bribery (ambiids Uge); and liy ordaining 
that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who Inul 
not a tliird part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy, Id. vi. 19. When the "right of 
creating magistrates was transferred to tlic senate, it at first 
appointed them by open votes (apertis suffragiis), but the 
noise and disorder which this sometimes occashmed, made the 
senate, in the time of Trajan, adopt the method of ballot- 
ing (ad tacita sujfhigia decurrere), Plin. Ep. iii. 20., which 
also was found to be attended with inconveniences, which 
Pliny says the Emperor alone could remedy, Id. iv, 25. 
Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the Coniitia, 
Dio. liii. 21., although Meccenas, whose counsel lie chieily 
followed, advised him to take this power altogether from the 
people, Dio. lii. 30. As often as he attended at the election 
of magistrates, he ^vent round the tribes, with the candidates 
whom he recommended (cu?n suis candidutis), and solicited 
the votes of the people in the usual manner, lie himself gave 
his vote in his o^vn tribe, as any other citizen (ut unus p po- 
pido)^ Suet. Aug. 50. 
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ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND 
DIFFERENT MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES. m 

"O OME was at first governed by kings ; but Tarquin, the 
^ 7th king, being expelled for his tyranny, A. U. 244, the 
regal government was abolished, and two supreme magis- 
trates were annually created in place of a king, called CON- 
SULS. In dangerous conjunctures, a DICTATOR was 
created with absolute authority ; and when there was a 
vacancy of magistrates, an INTERREX was appointed to 
elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, Liv. iii. 33., or according to 
others, 302, in place of consuls, ten men (DECEMVIRI) 
were chosen to draw up a body of laws (ad leges scrihe7idas.) 
But their power lasted only two years; and the consular 
government was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patri- 
cians, and the plebeians wished to partake of that dignity ; 
after great contests it was at last determined, A. U. 310, 
that instead of consuls, six supreme magistrates should be 
annually created, three from the patricians, and three from 
the plebeians, who were called MILITARY TRIBUNES, 
(Tribuni Diiliiiun consiilari potestate) xi. 60. There 
were not, however, always six tribunes choscm ; sometimes 
only three, Liv.iv. 6. 16. 25. 42., sometimes four, ib.dl. 
35.44,, and sometimes even eight, /c/. v. 1, Nor was one 
half always chosen from the patricians and another half from 
the plebeians. They were, on the contrary, usually all patri- 
cians, Id. iv, 25. 44. 56. &c., seldom the contrary, Liv, v. 
12, 13. 18. vi. 30. For upwards of seventy years, some- 
times consuls were created, and sometimes military tribunes, 
as the influence of the patricians or plebeians was superior, 
or the public exigencies required ; till at last the plebeians 
prevailed, A. U. 387, that one of the consuls should be 
chosen from their order, and afterwards that both consuls 
might be plebeians; which however was rarely the case, but 
the contrary. From this time the supreme power remained 
in the hands of the consuls till the usurpation of Sylla, 
A. U. 672, who having vanquished the party of Marius, 
assumed to himself absolute authority, under the title of 
Dictator, an office which had been disused above 120 years. 
But Sylla having voluntarily resigned his power in Jess than 

three 
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three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued till Julius Cfesar, having defeated Poinpey at the 
battle of Pharsalia, and having subdued the rest of his oppo- 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created 
perpetual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his country, 
A. U. 796. After this the consular authority was never 
again completely restored. It was indeed attempted, after 
the murder of Ceesar in the senate-house on the ides of 
March, A. U. 7i0, by Brutus and Cassius and the other 
conspirators ; butM. Antonins, who desired to rule in Ciesar’s 
room, prevented it. And Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls of 
the following year, being slain at Mutina, Octavius, who 
was afterwards called Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus shared 
between them the provinces of the republic, and exercised 
absolute power under the title of TRIUMVIRI reipuhlkcs 
constituendee. 

The combination between Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, 
commonly called first triumvirate, which was formed by 
the contrivance of Caesar, in the consulship of Metellus and 
Afranius, A. U. 693, Veil. Pat. ii. 44. Horat. Od. ii. h, is 
justly reckoned the original cause of this revolution, and of 
all the calamities attending it. For the Romans, by submitting 
to their usurped authority, showed that they were prepared 
for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation alone which can 
preserve liberty. When that is sunk by general corruption of 
morals, laws are but feeble restraints against the encroach- 
ments of power. Julius Cfesar would never Ijave attempted 
what he effected, if he had not perceived the character of the 
Roman people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of 
Philippi, A. U. 712 , Augustus on a slight pretext deprived 
Lepidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actium, became sole master of the Roman 
empire, A. U. 723, and ruled it for many years under the 
title of PRINCE or EMPEROR (Princeps vel Imperafor.) 
The liberty of Rome was now entirely extinguished ; and 
although Augustus endeavoured to establish a civil monarchy, 
the government perpetually tended to a military despotism, 
equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince and 
people. 

Ill the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates, Liv. iv. 4. ; but as they, 
being engaged almost in continual wars, could not properly 
attend to civil affairs, various other magistrates were appointed 
at different times, prietors, censors, fediles, tribunes of the 
commons, &c. ib. Under the emperors various new magis- 
trates were instituted. 

OF 
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OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 

A MAGISTRATE is a person invested with public autho- 
rity, (Magistratus est, (\y\i proesit, Cic de Legg. iii. 1. 
Dicitur magistratus a magistro. Magister est^ quij^lus 
aliis potest, Festus.) 

The office of a magistrate in the Roman republic w'as dif- 
ferent from what it is among us. The Romans had not the 
same discrimination betwixt public employments that we 
have. TJic same person might regulate the police of the city, 
and direct the affairs of the empire, propose laws, and 
execute them, act as a judge or a priest, and command an 
army, Liv, x. 29. et afihi p>assim. The civil authority of a 
magistrate was called magistratus or jwtes fas, his judicative 
'power jurisdkiio, and his military command imperiiwi. An- 
ciently all magistrates who had the command of an army were 
called PRiETORES ; ( vel quod ca^teros prccirent, vel quod 
aliis proeessent, A scon, in Cic.) 

MAGISTRATUS either signifies a magistrate; as, Magis- 
trains jussit : or a magistracy ; as Titio magistratus datiis 
est, Festus. So POTESTAS ; as, Habere potestatem, gerere 
potestates, esse in v. cum potestatc, to bear an office ; Gahiorum 
esse potestas, to be magistrate of Gabii, JuvenaL x. 99. Jims- 
dictioncm tanthm in nrhe delegari rnagistratibus solifam, 
etiam per provincias, Potest atiuus demandavit, Suet. Claud. 
24. Magistratus was properly a civil magistrate or magis- 
tracy in the city ; and Potestas in the pr * e s, ( 3Iagistratus, 
vel its, qui in potestate aliqud sint, ut qmtd proconsul, vel 
prcctor, vel alii, qui 2^^'ovi7icias regunt, Ulpian.) But this 
distinction is not always observed, Sallust, Jug, 63. 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said esse in 
V. cum imperio, in justo v. summo imperio, ( Cum imperio 
esse dicitur, cui nominatim est apopulo mandatum imperium, 
Festus.) Thus, Ahstinentiam neque in imjieriis, neque in 
magistratibus prvestitit, i. e, neque cum e.vercitui prceesset ^ 
JUS belli gerendi haberet, neque cam munera civilia in urbe ge- 
reret, Suet. Cies. 54. Nemine cum iwperio (military command) 
aut magistratu (civil authority), tendente quoquam, quin IVio- 
dum diverferet, Id. Tib. 12. So magistratus ^ imperia capere, 
to enjoy offices civil and military, Id, Ceos, 75. But we find 
Esse in imperio, simply for Esse consulem, Liv. iv. 7*; and all 
those magistrates were said Habere imperium, who held great 
authority and pow^r, (qui et coercere aliquem possent, et jubere 
in carcerem duci, Pauli. 1 .2.fF. de in jus vocando,) as th e dictators, 
consuls, and prietors. Hence they were said to do any thing 

pro 
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pro ioiperio, Liv. ii. 56., to which Terence alludes, Phorm, i. 
4. 19. ; whereas the inferior magistrates, the tribunes of the 
commons, the sediles, and qmestors, were said esse sine 
imperio, and to act only pro potestate^ Liv. ii. 56. iv. 26. 
Sometimes and imperium are joined; thus, Togatus 

in republicd cum potestate imperioque versatus esty Cic. Phil, 

i. 7. 


DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

^HE Roman magistrates were variously divided ; into ordi-^ 
^ nary and extraordinary^ greater and less^ ciirule and 
not mrule ; patricia)tr dind plebeian, city md provincial 
magistrates. 

The MAGISTRATES ORDINARII were those who were 
created at stated times, and were constantly in the republic j 
the EXTRAORDINARII not so. 

The MAGISTRATES MAJORES were those who had 
what were called the greater auspices, (quoi mhioribu^ magis 
rata essent, Gell, xiii. 15.) The magistratus majores ordinarii 
were the consuls, prfetors, and censors, who were created at 
the Cornitia Centuriata: the ext raordlnarii were the dictator, 
the master of tlie horse (magister equitum), the interrex, the 
prefect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATES MINORES ORDINARII were 
the tribunes of the commons, the iediles, and quaestors: 
EXTRAORDINARlJr ^'lie jorccyccte annonm, duumviri na-^ 
vales £cc 

The MAGISTRATES CERELES were those who had 
the right of using the sella curulis or chair of state, namely, 
the dictator, the consuls, praetors, censors, and curule fediles. 
All the rest, who had not that right, were called NON CE- 
RELES. ( Curules 7nagistratus appellati sunt, quia curru 
veliebantur, Festus : In quo curru sella curulis erat, suprw 
quam considereiit, Gcll. iii. 18.) The sella curulis was an- 
ciently made of ivory, or at least adorned with ivory ; hence 
Horace calls it, curule ebur, Ep. i, 6. 53. The magistrates 
sat on it in their tribunal on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were 
chosen only from the patricians, but in process of time also 
from the plebeians, except the interrex alone, (quern et ipsum 
patriciuni esse, et a patriciis prodi necesse erat, Cic. pro 
Domo, 14.) The plebeian magistrates were the aediles and 
tribunes of the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different offices, Cic. Phil, A law was first made for 

this purpose (LEX ANNALlS) by L, Villius, (or L. Julius), 

H a tribune 
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a tribune of the commons, A. U. 573, whence his family got 
the surname of annales, Liv, xl. 43., although there seems 
to have been some regulation about that matter formerly. Id, 
XXV, 2. What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is 
not fully ascertained. See p. 4. It is certain that the praetor- 
ship used to be enjoyed two years after the aedileship, CVc* 
Famil, x. 25., and that the 43d was the year fixed for the con- 
sulship, Cic, Phil. V. 17* If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
frequently boasts that he had enjoyed every office in its proper 
year (se siio quern qiie magisiratum anno^mm^^,the years ap- 
pointed for the different offices by the lex Villia were, for the 
quaestorship thirty-one, for the aedileship thirty-seven, for the 
praetorship forty, and for the consulship forty-three. But even 
under the republic popular citizens were freed from these 
restrictions, ibid.^ and the emperors granted that indulgence 
(annos remitt chant) to whomsoever they pleased, Plin, Ep, 
vii. 16., or the senate to gratify them, JJio. liii. 28. The 
lexk annalii^ however, was still observed, Plin. Ep, iii. 20. 

It wi^ ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourable 
omens, (nisi aves addixissentvtiadmisissent, Liv. i. 36.) And 
by the CORNELIAN LAW, made by Sulla, A. U. 673, 
that a certain order should be observed in obtaining prefer- 
ments 5 that no one should be praetor before being quaestor, 
nor consul before being praetor ; nor should enjoy the same 
office within ten years, nor two different offices in the same 
year, Appian. de Bell. Civ. i. p. 412. Liv. xxxii. 7* Cic. 
Phil. xi. 5. Liv. vii. 40. But these regulations also were 
not strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering 
on their office, to swear that they would observe the laws 
(in leges jurare), Liv. xxxi. 5. ; and after the expiration of 
their office, they might be brought to a trial if they had done 
any thing amiss, Liv, xxxvii. 57, Suet, JuL 23, 

KINGS. 

"DOME was at first governed by kings, not of absolute 
power nor hereditary, but limited and elective. They 
had no legislative authority, and could neither make war nor 
peace without the concurrence of the senate and people, 
Dionys. ii. 13. Sallust. Catilin. 6. 

The kings of Rome were also priests, and had the chief 
direction of sacred things, Dionys. ii. 14., as among the 
Creeks, Virg. AEn. iii. 80. Cic. Divin, i. 40. 

The badges of the kings were tjje Trahea^ i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga prcetexta^ a white 

robe 
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robe fringed with purple, a golden croton^ an ivory sceptre, 
the sella curidis, and twelve Uetors, with the fasces and 
secures, i. e. carrying each of them a bundle of rods, with au 
axe stuck in the middle of them.^ 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from 
the Tuscans, Liv, i. 8. Flor, i. 5. iSalL Cat, 51. Dionys^ 
iii. 61. Strab, v. 220. 

According to Pliny, Romulus used only the trahea. The 
toga preetexta was introduced by Tulliis Hostiliiis, and also 
the latus claims, after he liad conquered the Tuscans, Pliu, 
ix. 39. s. 63. viii. 48. s, 74. 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years 
under seven kings, Romulus, Numa Fompilius, Tallus Hos^ 
tilius, Ancus Marcius, L, Tarqubiius Priscus, Servius Tul^ 
lius, and L. Tarquinius surnamed SUPERBUS from his be- 
haviour ; all of whom, except the last, so reigned, that they 
are justly thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman 
greatness, Liv. ii. 1, Tarquin being universally detested for 
his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled the city with Jiis wife 
and family, on account of the violence offered by his son Sex- 
tus to Lucretia, a noble lady, the v/ife of Collatinus. TJiis 
revolution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius 
Brutus. 

The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin inspired the Ro- 
mans with the greatest aversion to regal government, which 
they retained ever afterwards. Hence regi^ facere, to act 
tyrannically, regii spiritus, regia superhia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNES, or 
PRyEFECTUS CELERUM, who commaiidcd the horse 
under the king, as afterwards the maglster cquitum did un- 
der the dictator. 

When there was a vacancy in the throne (INTERREG- 
NUM), which happened for a whole year after the death of 
Romulus, on account of a dispute betwixt the Romans and 
Sabines, about the choice of a successor to him, the senators 
shared the government among themselves. They appointed 
one of their number w’ho should have the chief direction 
of affairs, with the title of INTERREX, and all the ensigns 
of royal dignity, for the space of five days; after him another, 
and then another, till a king was created, Liv, i. I 7 . Dionys, 

ii. 57 . 

Afterwards under the republic an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, 
Liv, iii. 55., which happened either by their sudden death, or 
when the tribunes of the commons hindered the elections by 
their intercession, Lii\ vi. 35. 

II 2 
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ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

1. CONSULS. 

1 . THE FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADGES 
OF CONSULS. 

A FTER the expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244, two su- 
preme magistrates were annually created with equal 
authority 5 that they might restrain one another, and not 
become insolent by the length of their command, Cic, post 
red. in Sen. 4. Eutrop. i. 9. 

They were anciently called PROTORES, Liv. iii. 55. 
Festus; also Imperatores, Sallust. Cat. 6 . or JUDICES, 
Farro de Lat. Ling. v. 7* Lfi;. iii. 55., afterwards CON- 
SULES, either from their consulting for the good of the 
state ( a rcipublicce consulendo) ,Cic. Pis. 10. Flor. i. 9., or from 
consulting the senate (a consulendo senatum), Cic. de Legg. 
iii. 3., and people, Varr. L. L. iv. 14., or from their acting as 
judges (a judicando)y Quinctilian. i. 9. From their possess- 
ing supreme command the Greeks called them 'YIIATOI. 

If one of the consuls died, another was substituted (suhro^ 
gatus vcl suffectm est) in his room for the rest of the year; 
but he could not hold the comitia for electing new consuls, 
Liv. xli. 18. 

The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kings, except the crown ; namely, the toga preetexta^ sella 
curulis, the sceptre or ivory staff (scipio ehurneusjy and 
twelve lictors with the fasces and secures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the 
consuls, Liv. ii. 1., and that commonly for a month alternately 
(mensihus alteniis.) A public servant called accensus^ went 
before the other consul, and the lictors followed; which 
custom, after it had been long disused, Julius Caesar restored 
in his first consulship. Suet. Jul. 20. He who was eldest, 
or had most children, or who was first elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the fasces first, Gell. ii. 15. Liv. ix. 8. 
According to Dionysius the lictors at first went before both 
consuls, and were restricted to one of them by the law of 
Valerius Poplicola, lib. v. 2. We read in Livy, of 24 lictors 
attending the consuls, ii. 55., but this must be understood 
without the city, 
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2. THE POWER OF TUB CONSULS. 

AS the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
kings, so they had nearly the same power, Liv, ii. 1. But 
Valerius, called POPLICOLA, (a popnlo colendo,) took a^vay 
the securis from the fasces (securim fascibus adennij i. e.he 
took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city, 
Dionys. v. 19.j for without the city, when iji vested wuth mili- 
tary command, they still retained the securis, i. c. the right of 
punishing capitally, Liv, xxiv. 9. Dionys. v. .59. 

When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them 
had the fasces and secures ; but when they both commanded 
the same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately 
( alter nis imperitahant) , Liv. xxii; 41. 

Poplkola likewise made a law, granting to every one the 
liberty of appealing from the consuls to the people ; and tlnat 
no magistrate should be permitted to punish a Roman citizen 
who thus appealed, JAxu ii. S.; which law was afterwards once 
and again renewed, and always by persons of the Valerian 
family. Id. iii, 5.5. x. 9. But this privilege 'was also enjoyed 
under the kings, Liv. i. 2(). viii. 35. 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came 
into an assembly of the people, the lictors should lower the 
fasces in token of respect, Liv, ii. T and also that whoever 
usurped an office without the consent of the people might be 
slain with impunity, Dionys. v. 19. But the power of the 
consids w'as chiefly diminished by the creation of the tribunes 
of the commons, who had aright to give a negative to all their 
proceedings (omnibus aciis intercedere.) Still, however, the 
power of the consuls was very great, and the consulship w^as 
considered as the summit of all popular preferment (lionorum 
populi finis), Cic. pro Plane. 25. 

The consuls were at the head of the whole republic, Cic, 
pro Mur. 35. All the other magistrates were subject to them, 
except the tribunes of the commons. They assembled the 
people and the senate, laid before them what they pleased, and 
executed their decrees. The laws which they proposed and 
got passed, were commonly called by their name. They 
received all letters from the governors of provinces, and from 
foreign kings and states, and gave audience to ambassadors. 
The year was named after them, as it used to be at Athens 
from one of the Archons, Cic. de Fat. 9. Thus, M. TulUo 
Cicerone et L. Antonio Consulibus, marked the 690th year of 
Rome. Hence numerare multos consules, for annos. Sen. Ep.4. 
Bis jam pocne Ubi consul trigesimus instat, You arc near sixty 

years 
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years oltl^ Martial, i. 16. 3. And the consuls were said 
Aperire annum ^ fast osque reserare, Plin. Pan. 58. 

He who had most suffrages was called CONSUL PRIOR, 
and his name was marked first in the calendar (in fastis.) 
He also had the fasces first, and usually presided at the elec- 
tion of magistrates for the next year. 

Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, 
dismounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they 
passed by, Sen. Ep, 64. If any one failed to do so, and 
the consul took notice of it, he was said to order the lictor 
ANIMi!\DV£RTP]RE, Liv. xxiv. 44. Suet. Jul. 80. Acilius 
the consul ordered the ciirulc chair of Lucullus the Prfetor 
to be broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, 
because he had not risen up to him when passing by, Dio. 
xxxvi. 10. 24. When a Pn^tor happened to meet a consul, 
liis Victors always lowered their fasces, Dionijs. viii. 44. 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their 
support. They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
the legions, (in part; for part was created by the people. 
See Lex Attilia,) the centurions, and other officers, Cic. de 
Lcgg. iii. 3. Poh/h, vi. 34. 

The consuls had command over the provinces, Cic, Phil. 
iv. 4., and could, when authorized by the senate, call persons 
from thence to Rome, (Itomam etm arc, e.vcire, v. accire,) and 
punish them, Cic. in Verr. i. 38. Liv. iii. 4. xxix. 15. They 
were of so great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, in 
alliance with the republic, were considered to be under their 
protection, Cic. qn'o Sc.vt. 30. 

In dangerous conjunctures the consuls wTre armed with 
absolute power by the solemn decree of the senate. Ut 
viDEUENT, vel Harent oferam, Sfc. Liv. iii. 4. vi, 19. 
Seep. 21. In any sudden tumult or sedition, the consuls 
called the citizens to arms in this form : Qui rempublicam 
SALVAM ESSE VELIT, ME SEQUATUR, Cic. pVO RaMr. 7. TUSC. 

Queest. iv. 23. 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced 
to a mere shadow; their office then only was to consult the 
senate, and lay before them the ordinances (placita) of the 
emperors, to appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the 
public taxes, which had formerly belonged to the censors, 
Ovid. Pont. iv. 5. 18. & Ep. ix. 47., to exhibit certain public 
games and shows, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic, Cic. Off', ii. I 7 ., to mark the year by their name, &c. 
They retained, however, the badges of the ancient consuls, 
and even greater external pomp. For they wore the toga 
picta ox palmata^ and had their fasces wreathed with laurel, 

which 
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which used formerly to be done only by those who triumphed 
They also added the secicris to the fasces» 

3, THE DAY ON WHICH THE CONSULS ENTERED ON THEIR 
OFFICE. 

IN the beginning of the republic tlie consuls entered on 
their office at different times ; at first on the 23d or 24th of 
February, (VII, vel VI. Kal. Mart.) the day on which Tar- 
quin was said to have been expelled, Ovid. Fast. ii. 085., 
which was held as a festival, and called REGIFUGIUM, 
Festus afterwards on the first of August, {Kal. Sext.) 
which was at that time the beginning of the year, (i. e. of 
the consular^ not of the civil year, which always began with 
January,) Liv. iii. 6. In the time of the Decemviri, on the 
15th of May {Id. Mail), ib. 36. About fifty years after, on 
the I5th of December, {Id. Dccemh.) Liv. iv. 37- v. 1 1 . Then 
on the 1st of July, {Kal. Quinvtil.) Liv. v, 32. viii. 20., which 
continued till near the beginning of the second Punic war, 
A. U. 530, when the day came to be the 15th of March, {Id. 
3Iart,) At last, A. U. 598 or (iOO, (Q. Falvio T. Annio, 
Cass.) it was transferred to the 1st of January, {in Kal. Jan.) 
which continued to be the day ever after (DIES SOLEN- 
NIS magistratibiis ineundis,) Liv. Epit. 47. Ovid. Fast. i. 81. 
iii. 147. 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end 
of July or the beginning of August. From their election to 
the 1st of January, when they entered on their office, they 
were called CONSULES DESIGNATI ; and whatever 
they did in public affairs, they were said to do it by their 
authority, not by their power; (Q/^odpotestate noudum pote- 
rat, obtinuit auctoritate,) Cic. in Pis. 4. >Scxt. 32. They might 
however propose edicts, and do several other things pertain- 
ing to their office, Dio. xl. 66. Among other honours paid 
to them, they were always first asked their opiiiipn in the 

senate. See p. 11. The interval was made so long, 

that they might have time to become acquainted with what 
pertained to their office ; and that inquiry might be made, 
whether they had gained their election by bribery. If they 
were convicted of that crime upon trial, they were deprived 
of the consulship, and their competitors, who accused them, 
were nominated in their place, Cic. pro Sull. YJ. 32. They 
were also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coining into the senate, by the Calpurniau 
and other law's, Cic. pro Cornel. Muren. 23, &c. as happened 
to Autronius and Sylla, Sail. Cat. 18. Cicero made the 

punishment 
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punishment of bribery still more severe by the Tidlian law, 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with the ad- 
ditional penalty of a ten years’ exile, ino Mar. 32. %n Vatin. 
15. pro Sext. 64. 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concern- 
ing bribery was A. U. 397, by C. Pietilius, a tribune of the 
commons, by the authority of the senate, {anctoribns patribiis ; 
ui novorum maximb hominum arnhitio, qni 7iundhias et con- 
ciliahiila obire soliti erant^ comprhneretur^ Liv. vii. 15, 

On the first of January the senate and people waited on 
the new consuls (saint ahant ) ^ at their houses, (which in after- 
4 imes was called OFFICIIJM, Plin. Pp. ix. 37.) whence 
being conducted with great pomp, which was called PRO- 
CESSUS CONSULARIS, to the Capitol, they offered up 
their vows {vota mmeupabant), and sacrificed each of them 
an ox to Jupiter; and then began their office {miinus suiim 
auspicahnntnr), by holding the senate, consulting it about the 
appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other things 
concerning religion, Ovid. Pont. iv. 4. 9. Liv. xxi. 63. 
xxii, l.xxvi. 26. Cic. post red. ad Quir. 5.. Rail. ii. 34. 
J)io. Fragm. 120. Within five days they were obliged to 
swear to observe the laws, Liv. xxxi. 50., as they had done 
when elected,^ Pirn. Pan. 64, 65. And in like manner 
when they resigned their office, they assembled the people, 
and made a speech to them about what they had performed 
in their consulship, and swore that they had done nothing 
against the laws, ibid. But any one of the tribunes might 
hinder them from making a speech, and only permit them 
to swear, as the tribune Metcllus did to Cicero, Lio. xxxvii. 
38., whereupon Cicero instantly swore with a loud voice, 
that he had saved the republic and the city from ruin ; 
which the whole Roman people confirmed with a shout, 
and with one voice cried out, that what he had sworn was 
true ; and then conducted him from the forum to his hotise 
with every demonstration of respect, Cic. in Pis. 3. Fp. 
Fain, V, 2. 


4. THE PnbViNCES OF THE CONSULS, 

DURING the first days of their ofiice the consuls cast lots, 
or agreed among themselves about their provinces {provin- 
das inter se sortiehantiir,autparabant^ye\ comparabant : pro^ 
vincias partiti sunt), Liv. ii. 40. iii. 10. 22. 57. et alibi passim. 

A province (PROVINCIA), in its general acceptation, is 
metaphorically used to signify the office or business of any 

one, 
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one, ’whether private or public; thus 0 Geta, provinciam 
replsti ditramy Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 22. So Heaut. iii. 2. 5. 
Before the Roman empire was widely extended, the province 
of a consul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war 
to be carried on, &c., or a certain country in which he was to 
act during his consulship, Liv, ii. 40. 54. 58. iii. 10. 22. 25. 
V, 32. vii. 6. 12. viii. 1. 29. ix. 41. x. 12. xxvi. 29. xliii. 14, 
15. Flor, i. 11. 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the 
senate after the consuls were elected, or had entered on their 
office, Liv, xxxii. 8. xxxiii. 29. et alibi passim. Sometimes 
the same province was decreed to both consuls, Id. x. 32. 
xxxiv. 42. xl. 1. &c. Thus both consuls were sent against 
the Samnites, and made to pass under the yoke by Pontius 
general of the Samnites, at the Furcfc Caitdmcc, Liv. ix. 1, 
&c. So Paulus iEmilius and Terentius Varro were sent 
against Hannibal, at the battle of Canjiic, Id. xxii. 40. xxv. 3. 
xxvii. 22. &c. 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius 
Gracchus, A. U.631, the senate always decreed two provinces 
for the future consuls before their election, Cic. pro Dom. 9. 
de Prov. Cons. 2. Sail. Jvg* 27., which they, after entering on 
their office, divided by lot or agreement, (sorte vcl vomptar- 
ationc partiti sunt.) In latter times the province of a consul 
was some conquered country, reduced to the form of a pro- 
vince, (see page 65,) which each consul, after the expiration 
of his office, should command ; for during the time of their 
consulship they usually remained in the city. Hence Cicero 
says, Turn hella gerere nostri duces incipiwtty dun auspkia^ 
i. c. consulatum et pr(Bturam,posuemnty Nat. D. ii. 3. For 
proprietors and proconsuls had not the right of taking the 
auspices (auspicia non habebant)^ Cic. Divin. ii. 36. 

The provinces decreed to the consuls, were called PRO- 
VJNCIiE CONSULARES ; to the prfetors, PRiETORlAi:. 

Sometimes a certain province w^as assigned to some one of 
the consuls ; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and by the order of the people, Liv. x. 24. Sicily to 
P. Scipio, XX viii. 38. Greece, and the war against Antio- 
chus, to L. Scipio, by the decree of the senate, Id. xxxvii. 1. 
This was said to be done extra ordinem, extra sorteni vcl sine 
sorte, sine comparatione, Id. iii. 2. vi. 30, iSfc. 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the pro- 
vinces of the consuls and praetors. In appointing the pro- 
vinces of the pi’fetors, the tribunes might interpose their 
negative, but not in those of the consuls, Cic. deProv. Cons.S. 
Sometimes the people reversed what the senate had decreed 
concerning the provinces. Thus the war against Jugurtha, 
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which the senate had decreed to Metellus, was given by the 
people to Marius, Sail. Jug. 73. And the attempt of Marius, 
by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself 
by the suffrage of the people, gave occasion to the first civil 
war at Rome, Plutarch, in Mar. Sgll. Appian. de Bell. 
Civ. 1., and in fact gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the senate, to mortify 
Cffisar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague 
Bibulus, the care of the woods and roads, Suet. Jut. 19., 
Caesar, by means of the tribune Vatinius, procured from the 
people, by a new and extraordinary law, the grant of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, with the addition of Illyricum, for the term of five 
years. Ibid. 22. Cic. pro Dom. 9. in Fatin. 15., and soon after 
also Transalpine Gaul from the Senate, Suet. ib. Dio. xxxviii. 
8., which important command was afterwards prolonged to him 
for other five years by the Trebonian law, Liv. Epit. 105. 
Cic. de Prov. Cons. 8. Epist. Earn. i. 7* (See page 20.) 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the per- 
mission of the Senate, Liv. xxix. 19., which regulation how- 
ever was sometimes violated upon extraordinary occasions, 
Liv. X. 18. xxvii. 43. 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled 
from his province by the Senate, but his military command 
could only be abolished ( abrogari ) by the people, Zw. xxix. 1 9. 

The senate might order the consuls to exchange their pro- 
vinces, Liv. xxvi. 29., and even force them to resign their 
command, Id, v. 32. 

Pompey in his third consulship, to check bribery, passed a 
law that no one should hold a province, till five years after 
the expiration of his magistracy, Dio. xl. 46., and that for 
these five years, while the consuls and prfetors were disqua- 
lified, the senators of consular and praetorian rank, who had 
never held any foreign command, should divide the vacant 
provinces among themselves by lot. By which law the go- 
vernment of Cilicia fell to Cicero against his will, Cic, Ep. 
Earn. iii. 2. Caesar made a law, that the praetorian provinces 
should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular more 
than two years. But this law, which is much praised by 
Cicero, was abrogated by Antony, Cic, Phil, i. 8. 

5. FROM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

THE consuls were at first chosen only from among the 
patricians, but afterwards also from the plebeians. This 
important change, although in reality owing to weightier 
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causes, was immediately occasioned by a trifling circumstance. 
M. Fabiiis Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the 
elder of whom was married to Siilpicius, a patrician, and the 
younger to C. Liciriius Stolo, a plebeian. While the latter 
was one day visiting her sister, the lictor of Sulpicius, who 
was then military tribune, happened to strike the door with 
his rod, as was usual when that magistrate returned home 
from the forum. The young Fabia, unacquainted with that 
custom, was frightened at the noise, which made her sister 
laugh, and express surprise at her ignorance. This stung her 
to the quick : and upon her return home she could not conceal 
her uneasiness. Her father seeing her dejected, asked her if 
all was well ; but she at first would not give a direct answer; 
and it was with difficulty he at last drew from her a confes- 
sion, that she was chagrined at being connected with a man 
who could not enjoy the same honours with her sister’s hus- 
band. For although it had been ordained by law, that the 
military tribunes should be created promiscuously from the 
patricians and plebeians, Liv, iv. 6., yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 311, to A. U. »355, no one 
plebeian had been created, Liv, v. 12. vi. 37 and very few 
afterwards, Liv, v. 13. 18. vi. 30. Ambustus, therefore, con- 
soled his daughter with assurances, that she should soon see 
the same honours at her own house, which she saw at her 
sister’s. To effect this he concerted measures with his son- 
in-law, and one L. Sextius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to the 
highest preferments. 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, 
Liv. vi. 35., got themselves continued in that office for ten 
years, ibid. 42., for five years they suffered no curulc magis- 
trates to be created, ibid, 35., and at last prevailed to get one 
of the consuls created from among the plebeians, ibid, 42. 

L. SEXTIUS was the first plebeian consul, Liv. vii. 1., 
and the second year after him, C. Licinius Stolo, ibid. 2., from 
whom the law ordaining one of the consuls to be a plebeian, 
was called LEX LICINIA, ibid. 21, Sometimes both 
consuls were plebeians. Id. xxiii. 31 ., which was early allowed 
by law, vii. 42. But this rarely happened ; the patricians for 
the most part engrossed that honour, Liv. vii. 18, 19, et 
alibi jyassim, Sail. Jug. 63. Cic. in Rail, ii. 1. The Latins 
once required, that one of the consuls should be chosen from 
among them, Liv. viii. 4, 5., as did afterwards also the people 
of Capua, Id, xxxiii. 6.; but both these demands were rejected 
with disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cor- 
nelius Balbus, Flin, viii. 43. 5, 44, Veil. ii. 51., a native of 

Cadiz; 
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Cadiz; who became so rich, that at his death, he left each of 
the citizens residing at Rome, 23 drachmae, or denarii^ i. e, 
16^. \d» Dio* xlviii. 32. 


6. THK tEGAL AGE, AND OTHER REOUISITES FOR ENJOYING 
THE CONSULSHIP. 

THE legal age for enjoying the consulship, (iEtas CONSU- 
LARIS) was forty-three, Ck, PhiL v. 17»j and whoever was 
made consul at that age, was said tq be made in his own year 
(suo anno), Cic. in Hull. ii. 2. ' 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have 
gone through the inferior offices of quaestor, aedile, and prae- 
tor. It behoved candidates for this office to be present, and 
in a private station (see p. 7[)), and no one could be created 
consul a second time till after an interval of ten years, Liv. 
vii. 42. X. 13. 

But these regulations were not always observed. In an- 
cient times there seem to have been no restrictions of that 
kind, and even after they were made, they were often violated. 
Many persons were created consuls in their absence, and 
without asking it, Cic, Antic, 3., and several below the legal 
age; thus, M. Valerius Corvus at twenty-three, Liv, vii. 26. 
Scipio Africanus tlic elder, at twenty-eight, Id, xxv. 2. xxvi. 
18. xxviii. 38., and the younger at thirty-eight. Id, Epit, 
xlix. T. Quinctius Flaminius, when not quite thirty, Plu~ 
tarcli, Ponipcy, before he was full thirty-six years old, {E,v 
S, C. legihus aolidiis consnl ante Jiebat, quam iillum magis-- 
tratum per leges vapere Ikuisset, i. c. before by law he could 
be made rcdile, wliich was the first office properly called 
tratus, although that title is often applied also to the queestor- 
ship and tribuneship, Cic, pro Leg, Manil, 21.) 

To some the consulship was continued for several years 
without intermission ; as to Marius, Liv, Epit, 67-, who was 
seven times consul, and once and again created in his ab- 
sence, ibid, et 68. 80. Several persons were made consuls 
without having previously borne any curule office, Liv, xxv. 
42. xxxii, 7* Dk, xxxvi. 23. Many were re-elected within 
a less interval than of ten years, Liv, passim. And the re- 
fusal of the senate to permit Caesar to stand candidate in his 
absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to the civil 
war betwixt him and Poinpey, which terminated in the entire 
extinction of liberty, Coes, deBell, Civ, i. 2, 3. 
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7. ALTERATIONS IN THE CONDITION OF THE CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

JULIUS CiESAR reduced the power of the consuls to a 
mere name. Being created perpetual dictator. Suet. 76., all 
the other magistrates were subject to him. Although the 
usual form of electing consuls was retained, he assumed the 
nomination of them entirely to himself, Cic, FJiiL ii. 32. Suet, 
JuL 41. 70. He was dictator and consul at the same time, 
Dio, xliii. 1., as Sylla had been before him ; but he resigned 
the consulship when he f'' ght proper, and nominated whom 
he chose to succeed hiu.. When about to set out against 
the Parthians, he settled the succession of magistrates for two 
years to come, (Comuks et tribunos plehis in hiennium, quos 
voluity) Cic. Att. xiv. 6 . Dio. xliii. .^>1. He introduced a 
custom of substituting consuls at any time, for a few months 
or weeks; sometimes only for a few days, or even hours, 
Lucan, v. 397. Suet. Jul. 76. Cic. Farn. vii. 30. Dio. xliii. 
36.; that thus the prince might gratify a greater number with 
honours. Under Commodus, there were twenty-five consuls 
in one year, Lamprid. 6 . The usual number in a year was 
twelve. But the consuls who were admitted on the first day 
of January gave name to the year, and had the title of 
ORDINARII, the others being stiled SUFFECTI, or Mi- 
?io7'eSy Dio. xlviii. 35. 

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, PUn. Ep. 
ix. 13., did not use any canvassing, but went through almost 
the same formalities in other respects as under the republic, 
Plin. Pan. 63, 64, 65. 69. 77- 92. In the first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned thanks to the 
emperor in a set speech, Plin. Ep. hi. 13. 18. Paneg. 2. 
90, 91. 93., when it was customary to expatiate on his virtues ; 
which was called, Honore, nel in honorExM principis cen- 
SERE, Id. Pan. 54., because they delivered this speech, when 
they were first asked their opinion as consuls elect. ( See /nil. 
^ Plin. Ep. vi. 27 .) Pliny afterwards enlarged on the 
general heads, which he used on that occasion, and published 
them under the name of PANEGYRICUS, (i. e. A 070 V Trai/?;- 
7 v/)//co9, oratio in coiiventu hahita, a 7ravt)yvfn^-, conventuSy Cic. 
Att. i. 14.) Nervee Trajano Augusta dictus. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely 
with the title, without enjoying The office of consuls (CON- 
SULES HONORARII) ; as, under the republic, persons 
who had never been consuls or preetors, on account of some 
public service, obtained the right of sitting and speaking in 
the senate, in the place of those who had been consuls or 
prfietors; [loco consulari vel pmtorio^ Cic, Phil. i. 6, v. 17* 
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Liv, Epit. 118.) which was called auctontas vel smtentia con* 
stdaris aut prcctoria^ Cic. in Vatin. 7. in Balb. 25* So Allectiis 
inter jyrcBtorios^ Plin. Ep. i. 14. Pallanti senatus ornamenia 
prcetoria decrevit, Id. vii. 29. viii. 6. * 

Those who had been consuls were called CONSULARES, 
Cic. Fam. xii. 4, &c . ) as those who had been praetors, M^ere 
called PRiETORII; aediles, .EDILITII; quaestors, QUM- 
STORIL 

Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, 
of consequence, to be distinguished by their name, A. U. 
1293. Rut the emperors still continued to assume that 
office the first year of their sovereignty. Constantine created 
two consuls annually; whose office it was to exercise su- 
preme jurisdiction, the one at Rome, and the other at 
Constantinople. 


II. PR.ETORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POAVEli OF THE PR.ETOR. 

'T’HE name of PR/ETOR (is qui prceit jure et esercitu, 
VaiTo, (TTparrjrio^,) was anciently common to all the 
magistrates, Liv, iii, 55. Ascon, in Cic, Thus the dictator is 
called Prcctor nuiximus^ Liv. vii. 3. But when the consuls, 
being engaged in almost continual wars, could not attend to 
the administration of justice, a magistrate was created for that 
purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the name of PRJiTOR was 
thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the 
consulship being communicated to the plebeians ; but after- 
wards, A. U. 418, also from the plebeians, Liv. viii. 15. 
The prjEtor was next in dignity to the consuls, and was 
created at the Comitia Cetituriata with the same auspices as 
the consuls, whence he was called their colleague^ Liv. vii. 1. 
viii. 32. Cell. xiii. 14, Plin. Pan, 77* The first praetor was 
Sp. Furius Camillus, son to the great M. Furius Camillus, 
who died the year that his son was praetor, Liv, vii. 1. 

When one praetor was not sufficient, on account of the 
number of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another praetor 
was added, A. U. 510, to administer justice, to them, or be- 
tween citizens and them, (qui inter cives,Pomanos et pere- 
^mos JUS diceret^ Liv. Epit. xix. — xxii. 36.) hence called 
PRiETOR PEREGRINU8. 

The two pra*tors, after their election, determined, by 
casting lots, wdiich of the two jurisdictions each should 
exercise. 


The 
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The praetor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called PRdSTOR URBANUS, and was more honour- 
able ; whence he was called PitiKTOR iionoratus, Ovid» 
Fast, i. 52. Major, Festus in voce Major Consul ; and the 
law derived from him and his edicts is called JUS HONO- 
RARIUM. In the absence of the consuls he supplied their 
place (inuniis considare siistinehat^) Cic. Fain. x. 12. He 
presided in the assemblies of the people, and might convene 
the sernAe : but only when something new happened, Ck, 
Fam, xii. 28. He likewise exhibited certain public games, 
as the Ludi ApollinareSy Liv. xxvii. 23. ; the Circensiaii and 
Megalesian games, Juvenal, xi. 192.; and therefore had a 
particular jurisdiction over players, and such people ; at least 
under the emperors, Tacit, Ann, i. 77, When there was no 
censor, he took care, according to a decree of the senate, that 
the public buildings were kept in proper repair (sarta tecta 
exigebat), Cic. in Verr. i. 50. On account of these important 
offices, he was not allowed to be absent from the city above 
ten days, €k, Phil, ii. 13. 

The power of the praetor in the administration of justice 
was expressed in these three words, DO, DICO, ADDICO. 
Prmtoi' DABAT actionejn etjudices; the i^ra^tor gave the form 
of a writ for trying and redressing a particular wrong com- 
plained of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the 
cause; dicebat pronounced sentence; audicebat bona 
vel damna, adjudged the goods of the debtor to the cre- 
ditor, &c. 

The days on which the praetor administered justice were 
called DIES FASTI, {a fando, (juod its diebus luce tria verba 
fari licebat.) Those days (Jn which it w^as unlawful to admi- 
nister justice, were called NEFASTI. 

Ille NEFASTUs mV, per quern tria verba sikntur: 

Fastus mV, per quern lege licebit agi, 

Ovid, Fast. i. 47. 


2. EDICTS OF THE PR^TOR. 

THE Prrstor Urhanus, when he entered on his office, after 
haying sworn to the observance of the laws, published an 
edict (EDICTUM), or system of rules (Formula), according 
to which he was to administer justice for that year ; whence 
it is called by Cicero, LEX ANNUA, Cic, in Verr, i. 42. 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publicly 
declared (EDICEBAT) from the Rostra, (dim in concioneni 
adscendisset,) what method he was to observe (quee ohserva- 
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turns esset ) , in administering justice, Cic» de Fin . ii. 22 . This 
edict he ordered not only to be recited by a herald, Plant, in 
Prolog, Pcenuli, 11., but also to be publicly pasted up in 
writing, ( Scriptum in ALBO, (i. e. in tabula dealhatd, vel, ut 
alii dicunt, albis Uteris notatd,) public^ proponi, unde de 
PLANO, (i. e. de humo,) recte legi posset;) in large letters 
(litens majusculis)^ Suet. Calig. 41. These words used com- 
monly to be prefixed to the edict, BONUM FACTUM, Suet, 
JuL 80. ntel, 14. Plant, ibid, # 

Those edicts which the praetor copied from the edicts of 
his predecessors were called TRALATITIA j those which he 
framed himself, were called NOVA ; and so any clause or 
part of an edict, CAPUT TRALATITIUM vel NOVUM, 
Cic, in Verr, i. 45. But as the praetor often, in the course of 
the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity, Cic. in 
Verr, i. 41. 46., this was forbidden, first by a decree of the 
senate, A. U. 585, and afterwards, A. U. 6B5, by a Jaw which 
C. Cornelius got passed to the great offence of the nobility, 
Ut PRiETOUTiS EX EDICTIS SUIS PERPETUIS JUS DICIlRENT, 
i. e. That the praetors, in administering justice, should not 
deviate from the form whicli they prescribed to themselves in 
the beginning of their office, Ascon, in Or at. Cic. pro Corn. 
— Dio, Cass. 36. c, 22, 23. From this time the law of the 
praetors (Jus PRiETORIUM), became more fixed, and 
lawyers began to study their edicts with particular attention, 
Cic. de Legg, i. 5., some also to comment on them, Gelt. 
xiii. 1 0, By order of the Emperor Hadrian, the various edicts 
of the pr£etors were collected into one, and properly arranged 
by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the great grandfather of the 
Emperor Didiiis Julian ; which Was thereafter called EDIC- 
TUM PERPETUUM, or JUS HONORARIUM, and no 
doubt was of the greatest service in forming that famous code 
of the ROMAN laws called the CORPUS JURIS, compiled by 
order of the Emperor Justinian, 

Beside the general edict whicli the praetor published when 
he entered on his office, he frequently published particular 
edicts as occasion required, (Edicta peculiaria et repen- 
TiNA.) Cic. in Verr, iii. 14. 

An edict published at Rome was called EDICTUM 
URBANUM, ibid. 43. ; in the provinces, PROVINCIALE, 
ibid. 46. Siciliense, 45, &c. 

Some think that the Preetor Urbanus only published an 
annual edict, and that the Praetor Peregrinus administered 
justice, either according to it, or according to the law of 
nature and natiins. But we read also of the edict of the 
Praetor Peregrinus, Cic. Fam, xiii. 59. And it appears that 
in certain cases he might even be appealed to for relief 
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against the deCl'ees of the Prcetor Urhanus^ Cic. Verr. i. 46. 
Ascon. in Cic. Cies. cle Bell. Civ. hi. 20. Dio. xlii. 22. 

The other magistrates published edicts as ti^II as the pra?- 
tor : the kings, Liv, i. 32. 44. ; the consuls, JJv. ii. 24. viii, 6. ; 
the dictator, Liv, ii. 30. viii. 34.; the censor, Liv. xliii. 14. 
Nep. in Cat. 1. Gell. xv. 11.; the curule sediles, Cic, P/nl^ 
ix. 7- PlOiUt. Captiv. iv. 2. 43. ; the tribunes of the commons, 
Cic, in Verr. ii. 41. ; the quaestors, ibid. iii. 7* So the pro- 
vincial magistrates, Ck.Epist.passuiiymA under the emperors, 
the praefect of the city, of the praetorian cohorts, &c. So like- 
wise the priests, as the pontificcs find decemviri sacroriim, 
Liv. xl. 37 . ; tlie augurs, Voter. Max, viii. 2. 1 ., and in parti- 
cular, the pontifex maximus^ Tacit. Hist. ii. 01. (iell. ii. 28. 
All these were called HONORATI, Liv. xxv. 5. Ovid. Pont, 
iv. 5.2.; or Honore honestati^ Sail. Cat. 35., honorihus hono- 
rati, Vellei.ii. 124., /mwrevel bonoribus nsi, Flor. i. 13. Cic. 
FJacc. JO.; and therefore the Jaw wdiich was derived from 
their edicts Was also called JUS HONORARIUM. But of 
all these, the edicts of the praetor were tlie most important. 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes 
also called edict a, but usually restripfa. Sec p. 23. 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice 
of the chief men of the state; thus, Conmles cam virosprima’^ 
rios atqnc amptissimos civitatis vudtos in consilium ndvoeds^ 
sent, de consilil sententidpronuncidrunt, ^'c. Cic. Verr. iii. 7* ; 
and sometimes of one another; thus. Cum collegium prcctorium 
trihuni pi eh. adhibiiissent, ut res mimmnria decommuni scU” 
ientid constitueretiir ; conso'ipserimt commnniter edictmn, 
Cic. Off. iii. 20. 3Iarius quod commimiter comjmsitiim fuerat, 
solus edixit, ibid. 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was like- 
wise called Edict uni. If a person did not obey the first sum- 
mons, it was repeated a second and third time ; and then 
what was called a peremptory summons was given, (E DIC- 
TUM PEREMPTORIUM dabutur, quod discejJtationeni 
perimeret, i. e. ultra tcrgiver.sari non patcretur, whicli ad- 
mitted of no farther delay;) and if any one neglected it, lie 
was called contumacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes a 
summons of this kind was given all at once, and was called 
Unum pao OMNIBUS, or unum pro tribus. We read of the 
senators being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict 
of the prffitor, lAv. xliii. 11. 

Certain decrees of the prietor were called INTERDJCTA ; 
as, about acquiring, retaining, or recovering tlm possession of 
a thing, Cic. Ccccin. 3. 14. 3 L Oral. i. 10., to which Cicero 
alludes, Urbanitatis possessionem quibusvis inierdictjs de^ 
fendainus, Fain. vii. 32,, also about restoring, exhibiting, or 
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prohibiting a thing 5 whence Horace, Sat. ii. 3. 217. Inter- 
niCTO huic (s^ inSano) omne adimat jus prcstor^ i. e. honis 
interdicat^ th^|)raetor by an interdict would take from him 
the nianagemettt of his fortune, and appoint him a curator. 
Id. Eipist. 1. 1. 102. according to a law of the Twelve Tables, 
(quisfuriosis et male rem gercntihus honis immT>iLijuhebat,) 
Cic. de Sfenect. 7* 

3. THE INSIGNIA OF THE PR^TOll, 

THE praetor was attended by two lictors, in the city, who 
went before him with the fasces^ Plaut. Epid. i. 1. 26., and 
by six lictors without the city. He wore the toga preetexta., 
which he assumed, as the consuls did, on the first day of his 
office, after having offered up vows (votis nuncupatis) , in the 
Capitol. 

When the praetor heard causes, he sat in the Forum or 
Coinitiumj on a TRIBUNAL (in, or oftener pro tribunaU), 
which was a kind of stage or scaffold, (suggestum v. -us,) in 
which was placed the Sella Ctinilis of the prfetor, Civ. 
Verr. ii. 38. Mart. xi. 99. al. 98., and a sw^ord and a spear 
(GLADIUS et HASTA) w^ere set upright before him. The 
Tribunal was made of wwd, and movable, Cic. in Vat. 14. 
Suet. CcBs, 84., so large as to contain the ASSESSORES, 
or counsel, of the praetor, Cic. de Drat. i. 37., and others, 
Frut. 84. in the form of a sipiare, as appears from ancient 
coins. But when spacious halls were erected round the 
Forum, for the administration of justice, called BASILIC^E, 
or llegicE sc. cedes vel porticus. Suet. Aug. 31. Calig. 37. Stat. 
Silv. i, 1. 29. (BafftXf/cat <TTo«t) Zosim.Y. 2, %Ioseph. A.'syW.W , 
from their largeness and magnificence, the Tribunal in them 
seems to have been of stone, and in the form of a semicircle, 
Vitruv. V. 1.,^ the two ends of which were called Cornua, 
Tacit. Annal. i, 75., or Partes Primores, Suet. Tib. 33. The 
first Basilica at Rome appears to have been built by M. Por- 
cius Cato, the censor, A. U. 566, hence called Porcia, Liv. 
Xxxix. 44. 

The JUDICES, or jury appointed by the Praetor, sat on 
lower seats, called SUBSELLIA, Cic. Rose. Am. 11., as also 
did the advocates. Id. de Oral. i. 62., the witnesses. Id. Flacc. 
10., and hearers. Brut, 84. Suet. Aug. Whence Subsellia 
is put for the act of judging. Suet. Ner. YJ., or of pleading, 
Cic, de Orat. 1 . 8. ii. 33. ; thus, Versatus in utrisque subselliis, 
cum summa fama etjide; i. e. judicem etpatronum cgit, Cic. 
Fam, xiii. 10. A subselliis Alienus, &c. i. c. causidicus, a 
pleader^ in CcecU, 15, For such were said habitare in subset* 
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Uis^ Orat. i. 62. A suhselliis in othm se conferrey to retire 
from pleading?, Id, Orat, ii. 33. 

The inferior magistrates when tb^y sat in judgment 
( judicia exercehant) ^ did not use a Triifiinal, but only sub- 
sellia; as the tribunes, plebeian aediles, and quaestors, 8cc. 
Ascon, in Cic, Suet, Claud, 23. 

The benches on which the senators sat in the senate-house 
were likewise called subsellia, Cic. in Cat. i. 7* Hence Longi 
subsellii judicatio, the slowness of the senate in decreeing, 
Cic, Fam, iii. 9. And so also the seats in the theatres, circus, 
&c. ; senatoria suhselUa, Cic, \ivo Cox^, 1. Bis septena 
suhselUa, the seats of the Equites, Mart. v. 28. 

In matters of less importance the praetor judged and passed 
sentence without form, at any time or in any place, whether 
sitting or walking ; and then he was said COGNOSCERE, 
interloquiy discutere, E vel I)E PLANO ; or, as Cicero ex- 
presses it, ex (cqiio loca^ Fam. iii. 8. Casein, 17* de Orat. 6. 
non pro, vel e tribunali, aut ex superiore loco ; which expres- 
sions are opposed : So Suet, Tib, 33. But about all important 
affairs he judged in form on his tribunal; whence atque luec 
agebantur iu conventu palam, de sella ac de loco superiore, 
Cic. Verr. 4, 40. 

The usual attendants (MINISTRI vel ajtjmritores) of the 
prfEtor, besides the lictors, were the SCRIBE, who recorded 
his proceedings (qni acta in taJmlas referrent), Cic. Verr. iii. 
78, 70., and the ACCENSI, who summoned persons, and 
proclaimed aloud when* it was the third hour, or nine o’clock 
before noon ; when it was mid-day, and when it was the 
ninth hour, or three o'clock afternoon, Farr, de Ling, 
Lat, V. 9. 

4. THE NUMBER OK PRAETORS AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

WHILE the Roman Empire was limited to Italy, there 
were only two prjetors, Wlien Sicily and Sardinia were 
reduced to the form of a province, A. U. 526, two other 
praetors w'ere added to govern them, Liv, Epit, 20., and two 
more when Hither and Farther Spain were subdued, 7r/.xxxii. 
27, 28. In the year 571 only four praetors were created by 
the Bsebian law, which ordained, that six prsetors and four 
should be created alternately, Xw. xl. 44. ; btifthis regu- 
lation seems not to have been long observed. 

Of these six praetors tw'o only remained in tlie city ; the 
other four, immediately after having entetdd on their office, 
set out for their provinces. The praetors determined their 
province, as the consuls, by casting lots, or' by agreement, 
Liv, passim, 
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Sometimes one pr^toi* administered justice both between 
citizens and foreigners, Liv. xxv. 3. xxvii, 38. xxxi. 1. 
xxxv. 41., and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the prietors 
were exempted from military service, ItL xxiii. 32. 

The praetor Urhanus and Peregrinus administered justice 
only in private or lesser causes ; but in public and important 
causes, the people either judged themselves, or appointed 
persons, one or more, to preside at the trial, (gui guosstioni 
pr(jeessent,C\c,i^ro Cl^ent.29.,§'?^^cr^m^^, giiccstiones publi'cas 
ycl judicia exercerent^ Liv. iv. 51. xxxviii. 55. Sallust. Jug. 
40.) who ^vere called QUiESITORES, or Qua^stores parri- 
cidUy whose authority lasted only till the trial was over. 
Sometimes a dictator was created for holding trials, Liv, ix. 
26. But A. U. 604, it was determined, that the Praetor 
Urbanus and Peregrinus should continue to exercise their 
usual jurisdictions ; and that the four other pnetors should 
during their magistracy also remain in the city, and preside 
at public trials ; one at trials concerning extortion ( de repe- 
iundis) ; another, concerning bribery (de unihitu) ; a third, 
concerning crimes committed against the state ( de majestatc) ; 
and a fourth, about defrauding the public treasury (de 
peculatu). These were called QUiESTIONES PERPE- 
TUiE, Vic, Prut, 26., because they were annually assigned 
{ma7idahantur) to particular praetors, who always conducted 
them for the whole year [gui gicrpeiuo exercereni)^ according 
to a certain form prescribed by law ; so that there was no 
need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of appointing 
extraordinary inquisitors to preside at them, who shoultl 
resign their authority when the trial was ended. But still, 
when any thing unusual or atrocious happened, the peoj)le 
or senate judged about the matter themselves, or appointed 
inquisitors to preside at the trial j and then they were said 
extra ordincm gnac^^ere : as in the case of Clodius, for violating 
the sacred rites of the Pona Dea, or Good Goddess, Vic, 
Att, i. 13, 14. 16., and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius, 
Vic, pro Mil, &c. 

L. Sulla increased the mimbcr of the gucestiones perpetuw^ 
by adding those de FALSO, vel de crimine falsi, concerning 
forgers of wills or other WTits, coiners or makers of base 
money, &c. de SICARIIS et VENEFICIS, about such as 
killed a person with weapons or poison ; et de l^ARRICIDIS, 
on which account he created two additional praetors, A. U. 
672 ; some say four. Julius Caesar increased the number 
of praetors, first to ten, A. U, 707, Pio. xlii. 51., then to 
fourteen. Id, xliii. 47., afterwards to sixteen, Ih, 49. Tacit, 
Hist, iii. 37 . Under the triwnviri, there were 67 praetors 
in one year, Dio^ xlviii. 43. 53. Augustus reduced the 
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number to twelve, Dio says ten, xllii. 32.; but afterwards 
made them sixteen. Pompon, dc Ong. Jur. ii. 28. Accord- 
ing to Tacitus, there were no more than twelve at his death, 
Annal. i. 14. Under Tiberius, there were sometimes fifteen 
and sometimes sixteen, Plo. Iviii. 20. Claudius added two 
pvaitors for the cognizance of trusts, ( ryni de fidei commissisjus 
diccrent.) The number then was eighteen ; but afterwards 
it varied. 

Upon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of 
the praetors were conferred on the prccfectus preetorio, and 
other magistrates instituted by the emperors. The praetors 
of course sunk in their importance ; under Valentinian their 
number was reduced to three ; and this magistracy having 
become an empty name Boeth. do Consol, 

Philos, iii. 4,, was at last entirely suppressed, as it is thought, 
under Justinian. 


III. CENSORS. 

'J’WO magistrates were first created, A. U. 312, for taking 
an account of the number of the people, and tlic value 
of their fortunes (censul agendo) ; whence they were culled 
CENSORES, Liv, et Fest. (Censor, ad enfus censionem^ id 
estj arbitriuniy censer etiir populusy Varr. L. L. iv. 14.) As the 
consuls, being engaged in wars abroad or commotions at 
home, had not leisure for that business, (non consulihus opcrco 
crat^ sc. pretium, i. e. iis non vacabat id negotium agere ;) 
tlie census had been intermitted for 1/ years, Liv. iii. 22. iv. 8. 

The censors at first continued in office for five years, Ibid. 
But afterwards, lest they should abuse their authority, a law 
was passed by Mamercus iEmilius the dictator, ordaining, that 
they should be elected every five years ; but that their power 
should continue only a year and a half, (Ex quinqucnnali 
annua ac semestris censura facia est,) Liv, iv. 24. ix. 33. 

The censors had all the ensigns of tlie consuls, except the 
lictors. 

The censors were usually chosen from the most respectable 
persons of consular dignity ; at first only from among the 
patricians, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians. The 
first plebeian censor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U. 404, who 
also had been the first plebeian dictator, Liv. vii. 22. After- 
wards a law was made, that one of the censors should always 
be a plebeian. Sometimes both censors were plebeians, Liv. 
Epit. 59.; and sometimes those were created censors who 
had neither been consuls nor praetors, Liv* xxvii. 0, ll-i hut 
not BO after the second Punic war* 
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• The last censors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under Au- 
gustus, are said to have been private persons (PRIVATI), 
J)io, liv, 2. ; not that they had never borne any public ofiice 
before, but to distinguish them from the Emperor; all besides 
him being called by that name. Veil, ii, 99. Suet, Tacit, et 
Plin, passim. 

The power of the censors at first was small ; but after- 
wards it became very great. All the orders of the state were 
subject to tlicm, [censorihus subjecti, Liv. iv. 24.) Hence the 
censorship is called by Plutarch, the summit of all prefer- 
ments (omnimn lionorum apeje, vel fastigium,) in Cat. Maj., 
and by Cicero magistra pudoris et modesties'^ in Pis. 4, The 
title of Censor was esteemed more honourable than that of 
Consul; as appears from ancient coins and statues ; and it was 
reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be sprung from a 
censorian family, Valer, Max, viii. 13. Tacit, Ann, iii. 28. 
Hist, iii<{|0. 

ThBj^ be of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and tiS^spect the morals of the citizens, Cic. de Legg, iii. 3. 

Tte^^ensors performed the census in the Campus Martins, 
Seated in their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks 
and other officers, they ordered the citizens, divided into 
their classes and centuries, and also into their tribes, Liv, 
xxix. 37 ., to be called {citari) before them by a herald, and 
to give an account of their fortunes, family, &c. according 
to tlie institution of Servius Tullius. {Seep, 73.) At the 
same time they reviewed the senate and equestrian order, 
supplied the vacant places in both, and inflicted various 
marks of disgrace (iiotas inurebant) on those who deserved 
it. A stator they excluded from the senate-house (senatu 
moi^eba'^i^el ejiciebant)^ (see p. 6.) an eques they deprived of 
his publicT[;^prse ( equum adiinehant), (see p. 26.) and any other 
citizen they removed from a more honourable to a less ho- 
nourable tribe (tribu movebant ;) or deprived him of all the 
privileges of a Roman citizen, except liberty, {cerarium faci- 
ebantf Liv. Qui per hoc non esset in albo centurieB suec, sed 
ad hoc esset civis taut am, ut pro capite suo tributi nomine 
penderet^ Ascon. in Cic.) or, as it is otherwise expressed, 
in tabulas Cceritum, vel inter Cceritas referebant, i. e,jure 
suffragii privabant, Gell. xvi. 13. Strab. v. p. 220. Hence 
Ceerite cerd digniy worthless persons, Horat, Ep, i. 6. 63. But 
this last phrase does not often occur. Cicero and Livy almost 
always use JErariuni f mere; m vel inter esrarios referre. 
This mark of disgrace was also inflicted on a senator or an eques ^ 
and was then always added to the mark of disgrace peculiar to 
their order ; thus. Centres Mdmercum^ qui fuerat dictator^ 
tribu moverunf^ octupUcato^im' misu (i, e, having made the 
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valuation of his estate eight times more than it ought, that thus 
he might be obliged to pay eight times more tribute,) cerarium 
fecerunt, Liv, iv. 24. Omnes quos ftenafu moveinmt, qiiilmsque 
equos adeinei'unt^ cerarios fecerunt^ et tribu moverunt^ xlii. 10. 
The censors themselves did not sometimes agree about their 
powers in this respect ; Claudius negabat, Str/fragii lationem 
injussu populicensorem cuiqtiam homini adimere pause, Neqm 
ciiim si tribu movere posset^ quod sit nihil aliud quant mutare 
juhere trihum, ideo omnibus v, ct xxx. tribuhusemovere posse: 
idest, civitatem libertafemque eripere, non ubicenseaturjimre, 
sed c€ 7 isu excludere, Haec inter ipsos disceptata. Sec, Liv. xlv. 15. 

The censors could inflict these marks of disgrace upon 
what evidence, and for what cause they judged proper; but, 
when they expelled from the senate, they commonly annexed 
a reason to their censure, Liv, xxxix. 42., which was called 
SUBSCRIPTIO CENSORIA, Cic, pro Cluent, 43, 44. Some- 
times an appeal was made from their sentence to the people, 
Plutarch, in T. Q. Planiin, 

The censors not only could hinder one another from inflict- 
ing any censure, (ut alter de senatu moveri velit, alter retmeat ; 
ut alter in cerarios referri, aut tribu moverijubeat, alter vetet, 
Cic. ibid. Tres ejecti de senatu; retinuit quosdam Lepidus a 
collegdprccteritos, Liv. xl. 51.) but they might even stigmatize 
one another, Liv. xxix. 37. 

The citizens in the colonies and free towns were there en- 
rolled by their own censors, according t^ the form prescribed 
by the Roman censors {ex formula ab Ilomanis censoribus 
datd), and an account of them was transmitted to Rome, Liv, 
xxix. 15. So that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire, ibid. *S7. 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they were said, cemum agere vcl habere ; Crnseuk 
populi (evitates, soboleSyfaniiliaSypecuniasqueyCic, Legg.iii.3, 
Referre in censum, Liv. xxxix. 44. Flor. i. 6., or censiii ascri^ 
Acre, Tacit. Annal. xiii. 51. The citizens, when they gave 
in to the censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were 
said, Censeri mQdurn agri, mancipia, pecunias, &c. sc. se- 
cimdumvel quod ad, Cic. Flacc. 32. s. 80. Pro/iteri; in censum 
deferre vel dedicare, Id. Arch. 4. Senec. Ep. 95, annos deferre 
vel censeri : thus, CL. annos, (?. c, 150 years old) census est 
CAaudii Ccesariscensurd T. Fullonius Bononiensis ; idquecol- 
latis censihus quos ant^ detulerat, verurn apparuit, Plin. vii. 49. 
s. 50. Sometimes also censere; thus, Preedia censcre, to give 
in an estimate of one’s farms, Cic, Flacc. 32. Liv. xlv. 15, 
Preedia censui censendo, sc. apta; i, e. quorum census censeri, 
pretium eestimari ordiniset trihuti causa potest : farms, of which 
one is the just proprietor, ibid. Hence censeri, to be valued 
or esteemed, to beheld in estimation : Cic, Arch, 6, fal. Max* 
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^ 3. ext. 3. Omd. Am, ii. 15. 2. Senec, Ep, 70. PUn. Pan* 
16. De quo censerk, amicus, from whom or on whose account 
you are valued, OvuLPont, ii. 5.73. Erivatns illis CENSUS 
erat brevis, their private fortune was small, Horat. Od.ii, 15, 
J3., exiguHs, Ep. i. 1. 43., tennis. Id. 7. ^0. Equestris, v. - ter, 
the fortune of an Eques ; CCCC. millia nummum, 400,000 
sesterces, PUn. Ep. i. 19. Senatorms, of a senator, Suet. Vesp, 
17* Homo sine censu, Cic. Place. 52. Ex censu trihuta con- 
ferre. Id. Verr. ii. G3. Ciiltiis major censu, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 
323. Eat census honores, Ovid. Amor. iii. 8. 56. Census partus 
per vulnera, a fortune procured in war, ibid. 9. Demittere ceii- 
Sum in viscera, \. e. bonaohligurire,to eatup, Id. Met. viii. 846. 
llomani census populi, the treasury, Lucan, iii. 157. Breves 
extendere census, to make a small fortune go far, Maxtial. xii. 6. 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their fortunes. They added new tribes to the 
old;’ when it was necessary, Liv. x. 9. Epit. 19. They let the 
phblic lands and taxes, (see p. 60.) and the regulations which 
they prescribed to the farmers-gcneral (maucipihus y. publi- 
canis) were called Leges vel Tahulce Censoruc, Cic. Ver. iii. 6. 
in Rull, i, 2. Polyb. vi.^ 15. 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and 
repairing the public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c, 
{opera puhlica ccdificanda et rejicienda KEDEMPTORIBUS 
locahant); which examined when finished, (prohaverunt, 
l.c.rectb et ex ordfm^cta esseprouunciavcrunf) ; and caused 
to be kept in good^^air, (sarta tecta exigehant,^c. et.) Liv. 
iv. 22. xl. 51. xlii. 3. xlv. 15. The expenses allowed by the 
public for executing these works, were called Ultrotribu'I’a, 
Liv. xxxix. 44. xliii. 16. iicnec. Benef. iv. 1. Hence 
Ultrotribufa locare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum 
or executing them ; conducerc, to undertake them, ibid. 

TheiS^ensors had the charge of paving the streets, and 
making the public roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c. Liv. ix. 29. 
43. xli. 27 . They likewise made contracts about furnishing 
the public sacrifices, Plutarch, in Cat., and horses for the use 
of the curule magistrates, Liv. xxiv. 18. j^'est. in Foe. Equi 
CuRULEs : also about feeding the geese which were kept in the 
Capitol, in commemoration of their having preserved it, when 
the dogs had failed to give the alarm, Cic. 2 )ro Rose* Am, 20. 
PUn. X. 22. s. 26. xxix. 4. s. 14. 

They took care that private persons should not occupy what 
belonged to the public, Liv. iv. 8. And if any one refused to 
obey their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his 
effects till he made payment, Liv, xliii. 16. 

The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors ; 
but this was done by a decree of the senate and the order of 
the people ; without which the censors had not even the right 

of 
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of laying out the public money, nor of letting the public 
lands, Liv. xxvii. 11. xl. 46. xli. 27. xliv. 16. Poli/b. vi. 10. 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leases (locatioiics 
mducebcmt), when they disapproved of them, Id. xxxix. 44, 
For the senate had the cliief direction in all these matters, ibid. 

The censor had no right to propose laws, or to lay any 
thing before the senate or people, unless by means of the 
consul or prtetor, or a tribune of the commons, Flin. Hist. 
Nat. XXXV. 17. Liv. lac. cit. 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, 
or to such things as came under the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate, and were punishable by law ; but only to matters 
of a private nature, and of less importance; as, if one did 
not cultivate his ground properly, GelL iv. 12., if an ey?^e 5 did 
not take proper care of his horse, which was called Incuria 
or Inqmlitia^ ibid., if one lived too long unmarried, (the fine 
for which was called ms uxorium, Festus,) or contracted 
debt without cause, &c. Faler. Max. ii. 9. j and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, 
Liv. xxiv. 18., or was of dissolute morals, Cic. Chient. 47.; 
above all, if a person had violated his oath, Liv. ibid, ct Cic. 
Of in. 31. Gell. Yil 18. 

The accused were usually permitted to make their defence 
f vaHsai?i dicerej, Liv. lot*, cit. 

The sentence of the censors (ANIMADVERSIO CEN- 
SORIA vcl judicium censoris), only affected the rank and 
character of persons. It was therefore properly called 
IGNOMINIA, fquod in nomine iantmi, i. c. digiiitate versa-^ 
batur), and in later times had no other cifect, than of put- 
ting a man to the blush, ( nihil fere damnato ufferebat preeier 
rubor em, Cic.) 

It was not fixed and unalterable, as the decision of a court 
of law, {non pro rc judicata hahebaturjj but might be either 
taken off by the next censors, or rendered ineffectual by the 
verdict of a jury, or by the suffrages of the Roman people. 
Thus we find C. Gjeta, who had been extruded the senate by 
the censors, A, U. 639, the very next lustrum himself made 
censor, Cic. pro Cluent. 42. See p. 6. Sometimes the senate 
added force to the feeble sentence of the censors (inerti cen- 
sorice iiotcej by their decree, which imposed an additional 
punishment, Liv. xxiv. 18. 

The office of censor was once exercised by a dictator, Liv. 
xxiii. 22, 23. After Sylla, the election of censors was inter- 
mitted for about 17 years, Ascon. in Cic. 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial ; as they sometimes were, by a tribune of the com- 
mons, Liv. xxiv. 43, xliii, 15, 16. Nay, we find a tribune 
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ordering a censor to be seized and led to prison, Id, ix. 34,, 
and even to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Id, Epit, 59. 
Plin. vii. 44. s. 45. ; but both were prevented by their col- 
leagues, Plin, ibid, 43. s. 45. 

Two things were peculiar to the censors. — 1, No one 
could be elected a second time to that office, according to 
the law of C. Martius Rutilus, who refused a second censor- 
ship when conferred on him, hence surnamed CENSORINUS, 
Faler, Max, iv. 1 . — 2. If one of the censors died, another 
was not substituted in his room ; but his surviving colleague 
was obliged to resign his office, Liv, xxiv, 43. xxvii. 6. 
Plutarch, Q. Horn, 50. 

The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it 
had happened that a censor died, and another M^as chosen in 
his place, in that lustrum in which Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, Liv, v. 31. vi. 27. 

The censors entered on their office immediately after their 
election. It was customary for them, when the comitia were 
over, to sit down on their curule chairs in the Campus Mar- 
tius before the temple of Mars, Lw, xl. 45. Before they 
began to execute their office, they swore that they would do 
nothing through favour or hatred, but that they would act 
uprightly j and when they resigned their office, they swore 
that they had done so. Then going up to tlie treasury (in 
cerarium ascendentes)^ they left a list of those whom they had 
made cerarii, Liv. xxix. 37. 

A record of the proceedings of the censors ( memoria puhlica 
receusionis, tabu Us imhlicis impressa) was kept in the temple 
of the Nymphs, Cic, pro MU, 27., and is also said to have 
been preserved with great care by their descendants, Dionys, 

i. 74. 

One of the censors, to whom it fell by lot, Farr, Lat, L, 
V. 9., after the census was finished, offered a solemn sacrifice 
{lustrum condidit) in the Campus Martius, See p. 7C. 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the 
tribuneship of Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, 
ordering tliat no senator should be degraded by the censors, 
unless he had been formally accused and condemned by both 
censors, Dio. xxxviii. 13. ; but this law was abrogated, and 
the powers of the censorship restored soon after by Q. Metel- 
lus Scipio, A. U. 702. Ascon. in Cic, Dio, xl. 57. 

Under the emperors the office of censor was abolished ; 
but the chief parts of it were exercised by the emperors 
themselves, or by other magistrates. 

Julius Caesar made a review of the people (recensiim popuU 
egit) after a new manner, in the several streets, by means of 
the proprietors of the houses {pkatimper dominos insulariim ), 

Suet, 
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Suet. Jul. 41. 5 but this was not a review of the whole Roman 
people, but only of the poorer sort, who received a monthly 
gratuity of corn from the public, ibid,^ which used to be given 
lliltn in former times, first at a low price, Liv. ii. 34., and 
afterwards, by the law of Clodius, for nought, Cic. pro Sext, 
25. Ascon, hi Cic, 

Julius Caesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the 
morals of the citizens for three years, Dio, xliii. 14., under 
the title of PlC4iFECTUS MOllUM vel morihus. Suet, 
Jul. 7G. Cic. Fam. ix. 15., afterwards for life, under the title 
of censor, Dio, xliv. 5. A power similar to this seems to 
have been conferred on Pompey in his third consulship, 
(corrigendis morihus delectus^) Tacit. Ann. ii. 28. 

Augustus thiice made a review of the people ; the first and 
last time with a colleague, and the second time alone. Suet. 
Aug, 27 . 

He was invested by the senate with the same censorian power 
as Julius Ciesar, repeatedly for five years, according to Dion 
Cassius, liii. I 7 . Liv. ii. 10. 30., according to Suetonius for 
life, ( recepit et morutii legumque reghnen perpetnum,) Suet. 
Aug. 27 . under tlxe title of MAGISTEK MORUM, Fast, 
Cons, Hence Horace, Fp)ht, ii. 1 . 

Cum tot sustineasy ac tanta negotia solus ^ 
lies Italas armis tuteris, moribus orneSy 
Legibus emendesy &c. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, Suet, 27, y 
although he is so called by Macrobius, Sat, ii. 4. ; and Ovid 
says of him, sic agiiur censura, &c. Fast, vi. (547. Some of 
the succeeding emperors assumed this title, 2)articularly those 
of the Flavian family, but most of them rejected it, as Trajan, 
Plin, Paneg, 45., after whom we rarely find it mentioned, 
Dio, liii. 18. 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time (non id 
tempus censurcc)y Tacit. Ann. ii. 33. It w^as therefore inter- 
mitted, during his government; as it was likewise during 
that of his successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Vi- 
tellius, the father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800, 
Suet, Claud, 16. Fit, 2., by Vespasian and Titus, A. U. 827. 
Suet, Vesp, 8. Tit, 6, \ but never after. Censorinus de die nat, 
18. says, that this review was made only seventy-five times 
during 650, or rather 630 years, from its first institution 
under Servius to the time Of Vespasian ; after which it was 
totally discontinued, ibid, 

Deciiis ciideavoured to restore the censorship in the person 

of 
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of Valerian, but without effect. The corrupt morals of 
Rome at that period could not bej^r such a magistrate, Trehdl, 
JPoUio in Faler, 

IV. TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

T he plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account 
of debt, Liv. ii. 23, &c. at the instigation of one Sicinius, 
made a secession to a mountain, afterwards called Mans Sneer, 
three miles from Rome, A. U. 260, ibid. 32. ; nor could they 
be prevailed on to return, till they obtained from the patri- 
cians a remission of debts for those who were insolvent, and 
liberty to such as had been given up to serve their creditors ; 
and likewise that the plebeians should have proper magistrates 
of their own to protect their rights, whose persons should be 
sacred and inviolable (sacrosanct)), Liv. iii. 33. 55. .Dionys. 
vi. 80. They were called TRIBUNES, according to Varro, 
de Ling, Lat. 1 . iv. 1 4., because they were at first created from 
the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, Cic.pro Corn. 1., at the 
assembly by curkr, who, according to Livy, creatctl three 
colleagues to themselves, ii. 33. In the year 283, they w ere 
first elected at the Comitia Trihuta, c. 58., and A. V. 207, 
ten tribunes were created, Liv, iii. 30., two out of each clas.s, 
W'hich number continued ever after. 

No patrician could be made tribune, unless first adopted 
into a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the 
enemy of Cicero, pro iJoin. 16. Suet. Jut. 20. At one time, 
however, we find two patricians of consular dignity, elected 
tribunes, Liv. iii, 05. And no one could be made tribune 
or plebeian a;dilc, whose father had borne a curule office, 
and was alive, Liv, xxx, 10., nor whose father was a captive, 
xxviii. 21. 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from 
among the plebeians ; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, 
some think A. U. 623, that no one should be made tribune 
who was not a senator, GcU. xiv. 8. Siiet. Aag, 10. And we 
read, that when there were no senatorial! candidates, on ac- 
count of the powers of that office being diminished, Augustus 
chose them from the Eguifes, Suet. Aug. 40. Dio. liv. 26. 30. 
But others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that 
those who were made tribunes should of course be senators, 
and did not prescribe any restriction concerning their elec- 
tion. See Mayintiiis dc Legg, It is certain, however, that 
under the emperors, no one but a senator had aright to stand 
candidate for the tribuneship (Jus trihunatus petendi)i Plin. 
Ep. ii. 9. 
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Oilc of tlic tribunes chosen hy lot, presided at the comitia 
for electinjy tribunes, Liv. iii. 04., which charge was called 
sors (wnitionim^ ibid. After the abdication of tlie decemviri^ 
when there were no tribunes, the Vontifex Maximus presided 
at their election, r. 54. If llie assembly was broken off (si 

< njjiilia dircmpta csscnt), before the ten tribunes were elect- 

< those who were created might choose (co(q}ture) col- 
leagues for themselves to complete the number, c. 65. But 
a law was immediately passed by one Trebonius to prevent 
tills for tlio future, which enacted, ‘^That he who presided 

sjionhl continue thv? comitift, and recal the tribes to give 
" lluT* oil’s, till ti’ij vverc elected,” ihid. 

I’he tribunes always entered on their ollice the 10th of 
December, (a}itcdie)ii (ptartum Idas the 

first tribunes were elected on that da) , Lir. xxxix. 52. JJiom/s. 
Di. SO. In the time of Cicero, however, Ascoiiius says, it 
uas on the 5tli [nouts Decemhris)^ in protein. Verr. 10. But 
this seems not to have been so; for C'iccro himself on that 
(lay calls Cato triluaius desi^'natus, pro Sext. 28. 

'Jlie trihiiues wore no toi^a priclcxia^ nor had they any ex- 
ternal mark of dignity, excejit a kind of beadle called viator ^ 
w'ho went before them. It is thought they were not allowecl 
to us{' a carriage, C/c. Vfdl, ii. 21. Vlut. Qua:st, Horn. 81. 
UTieii they administered justice, they had no irUmuaJ, but 
id' on suhscllia or benches, Asroii. in (Hr. They had, liow- 
. cr, on all occasions, a right of precedency ; and every body 
tvas obliged to rise in their presence, riiii. Kp. i. 23. 

'i'lii' power of the tribunes at first was very limited. It 
consisted in hindering, not in acting, JJiow/s. vii. 17-, and was 
expressed hy the word Vd7rO, I forbid it. They Jiad only 
the right of seizing, hut not of summoning, (prehrnsionrm 
sed non vocationcm habebant,) Gell. xiii. 12. Their oflice was 
only to assist the plebei.'ins against the patricians and magis- 
trates, (Auxilii^ non pwn(c jus datum illi potestafiy) Liv. ii. 
35. vi. 37 . Hence they were said esse privati^ sine imperio, 
sine magistratu, ii. 56., not being dignified with the name of 
magistrates, Plutarch, in Coriol. et Quccst. Itom. 81., as they 
were afterwards, Liv. iv. 2. Sail. Jug. 37* They Avere not 
even allowed to enter the senate. See p. 16. 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that under pretext of defending the rights of the 
jieople, they did almost whatever they pleased. They hindered 
the collection of tribute, Liv. v. 12., the enlisting of soldiers, 
iv. 1,, and the creation of magistrates, uliich they did at one 
time for five years, Liv. vi. 35. They could put a negative 
(intercedere) upon all the decrees of the senate and ordinances 
of the people, Cie. pro xlv. 21, Pob/h.yi, 14., 
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and a single tribune by his VETO^ could stop the proceedings 
pf all the other magistrates^ which Cjesar calls extremfimjus 
^Hhmiorumi de Bell. Civ. i^;4. Liv. ii. 44. iv. 6. 4S. vi. 35. 
Such was the force of this word, that whoever did not obey 
it, whether magistrate or private person, was immediately 
ordered to be led to prison by a viator y or a day wft^ appointed 
for his trial before the people, as a violator of the sacred 
power of the tribunes, the exercise of which it AVas a crime 
to restrain (m ordinem cogere), Piin, Ep. i. 23. Liv. xxv. 
3, 4. Plutarch, in Mario, They first began with bringing 
the chief of the patricians to their trial before the Comitki 
Trihuta; as they did Coriolanus, Dionys, vii. G5. 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held 
accursed (saver) y and his goods were confiscated, Liv,m, 55, 
J}i(0$tys, vi. 89. viii. 17. Under the sanction of this law, 
carried their power to an extravagant height. They 
claimed a right to prevent consuls from setting out to their 
provinces, Plutarch, in Crass, Dio, xxxix. 39., and even to 
j)ull victorious generals from their triumphal chariot, Cic, pro 
Cwl, 14. They stopped the course of justice by putting oif 
trials, Liv, iii. 25. Cic, Phil, ii. 2. in Valin, 14., and hinder- 
ing the execution of a sentence, Cic, de Prov, Cons, 8. Liv, 
xxxviii. GO. TJicy sometimes ordered the military tribunes, 
and even the consuls themselves to prison, Liv, iv. 2G. v. 9. 
Lpit, 48. 55. Cic, in Vatin, 9, 10. Dio. xxxvii. 50. (as the 
Lphori at Lacedannoii did their kings, Nep.in Pans, 3., whom 
the tribunes at Rome resembled, Cic, de Legg, iii. 7. 9.) 
Hence it was said, Datum sub jugum trihumticc pvtestatis 
consulatum fuisscy Liv. iv. 2G. 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, 
till leave had been granted to speak for and against it, Liv, 
xlv. 21, 

The only effectual method of resisting the power of the 
tribunes was to procure one or more of their number (e col- 
legia trihunorum) , to put a negative on the proceedings of 
the rest, Liv, ii. 44. iv. 48. vi. 35. ; but those, who did so, 
might afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by 
their' colleagues, Liv, v. 29. 

Sometimes a tribune w'as prevailed on by entreaties or 
threats, to withdraw his negative (intercessione desisfere), or he 
demanded time to consider it, (noctem sibi aWddiberandum 
postulavit; se postero die moram nullain esse factumm) y Cic. 
pro Sext. 34. Attic, iv.2. Fam. viii. 8.; or the consuls were arm- 
ed with dictatorial power to oppose him, £ws, de Pell. Civ: i. 
5. Cic, Phil. ii. 21, 22. (see p. 21.) ; froih the terror pf which, 
M. Antonins and Q. Cassius Longinus, tribunes of the coin- 
inons, together with Curio and Ccelius, fled from the- city to 
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Cffisar Into Gaul, and afforded him a pretext for crossing the 
river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his province, 
and of leading his army to Rome, Cic, Phil, ii. 21, 22. JDio* 
xl. 13. ^ppian. Civil, ii, p, 448. Plutarch, in Cecs.j)* 727* 
Lucan, i. 273. 

We also find the senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO, Cic, Att. vii. 9. pro Mil. 33. Cccs. de Bell. Civ. i. 32., 
and of removing them from their office, (a repuhlicd removendi, 
i. e. curia et foromterdicendi), C.-es. delJell. Civ. iii. 21. Suet. 
Jul. 16., as they did likewise other magistrates, ihid. Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 9. On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune, 
to prison, Bio. xl. 45. ; but this happened at a time when all 
order was violated, ihid. 46. 

The tribuneshi|) w'as suspended when tlic decemviri were 
created, Liv. iii. 32., but not when a dictator was appointed, 
vi. 38. 

The power of the tribunes was confined to the city, Biom/s. 
viii. 87., and a mile around it, {nerjur mimprovocatUmon esse 
longius ab urhe 7nillc passuum,) Liv. iii. 20., unless when they 
were sent anywhere by the senate and peoj)le; and then they 
might, in any part of the empire, seize even a proconsul at 
the head of his army and bring him to Rome, { Jure sacra- 
sanctee potest atis^) Liv. xxix. 20. 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night {pcrnoc- 
tare) in the country, nor to be above one wliole day out of 
town, except during the /uT/rt? Dionys. viii. 87. ; and 

their doors were open day and night, that they might he 
always ready to receive the requests and complaints of the 
wretched, Gell. iii. 2. xiii. J2. Macmh. /Sat. i. 3. 

The tribunes were addressed ^ the name, TaniuNr. 
Those who implored their assistance {eos appeflahant ve! 
auxilium implorahant), said, A vobis, TuiiiUNi, ros ruLo, r i' 
MiHi AUxiLio siTis. The tribunes answered, Auxino krt- 
Mus, vel NON ERfMCTs, Liv, iv. 26. xxviii. 45. 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to 
be made, after the tribunes had consulted together {cum in 
consilium seccssissoit) , one of their number declared (r.v snd 
collegarumque sentciitid vcl pro coUegio ju'ommciavit), Sn 

JNTEIICEDERE, VCl NON INTEIICEDERE, aut MORAM FAC’ERE 

comitiis, delectui, &c. Also, se non imssi'ros legem ferri ved 
ahrognri; relationem fieri de^ <kc. Pronunciaiit FLArEUE, he. 
This was called DECRjyrCJM tribunoriwi, Liv. iii. 13. alibi 
passim. Thus, Medio decretojus anxilii sui expediunt^ exert 
their right of intercession by a moderate decree, ihid. 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and vvliat they 
decreed was called their EDICTUM, or decretmn^ Cic. Verr. 

ii. 41, 
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ii. 41. If anyone differed from the rest, he likewise pro- 
ndunced his decree ; thus, Tib, Gracchus ita clecrevit : Quo 

MINUS KX BONIS L. SciPIONiS QUOD JUDICATUM SIT, REDI- 

GATUR, sE NON INTERCEDERE praitork L. Scipionem 
NON PASSURUM IN CARCERE KT IN VINCULIS ESSE MITTIQUE 

EUM SE JUBERE, Liv. xxxviii. 60. 

The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the comifia 
by tribes, and of making laws (PLEBISCITA), which bound 
the whole Roman people, Xfu. iii. 10. 55. (See page 91.) 
They also exercised the power of holding the senate, A. U. 
298. Bionys. x. 21. Cic, de Le^g, iii. 10., of dismissing it 
when assembled by another, jdppian, de Bell. Civ. ii., and of 
making a motion, although the consuls were present, Cic. Phil. 
vii. l.pro Se.vt. 11. They likewise sometimes hindered the 
censors in the choice of the senate, Bio. xxxvii. 9. 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make 
harangues to them, (concmiem advocabant^ \c\ populum ad 
concionem^) Gell. xii. 14. By the ICILIAN law it was forbid- 
den, under the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while 
speaking, Bionys. vii. YJ. Ch. pro Se.vt. 37., and no one was 
allowed to speak in the assemblies summoned by them with- 
out their permission : Hence concionem dare, to grant leave 
to speak, Cic. Alt. iv. 2., in concionem ascendere, to mount the 
rostra, ibid., concionem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an 
assenibly for speaking ; and so, in concionem venire, Cic. pro 
Sext. 40., in concionem vocare, and in condone stare, Id. 
Acad. iv. 47. ; but to hold an assembly for voting aliout any 
thing, w'as, habere comitia, vel AGERE cum popnlo, Gell. 
xiii. 15. 

“I'lie tribunes limite^the time of speaking even to the 
consuls themselves, Ci^pro Itahir. 2., and sometimes would 
not permit them to speak at all. (vSee p. 104.) They could 
bring any one before the assemblj^, (ad concionem vel in con- 
done producer c) , ixwd force them to answer what (piestions 
were put to them, Cic. in Vatin, 10. in Pis. 6, J. j)ost red. in 
Sen. 6. Bio. xxxviii. 16. 

By these harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace 
against the nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most 
pernicious laws. 

'file laws which excited the greatest contentions, w’ere about 
dividing tl\e public lands to the poorer citizens (LEGES 
AGRARlyE), Liv. ii. 41. iv. 48. vi. 1 1. Cic. in Hull. — about 
the distribution of corn at a low price, or for nought, (Leges 
FRUMENTARI/E vel annonaricc), Liv. Epit. lx. Ixxi. Cic. 
ad Hercim. i. 12. pro Sext. 25. Ascon. in Cic. — and about 
the diminiition of interest ( de levando foenore), and the abolition 
of debts, either in whole or in part, (de novis tabulis; — leges 

FOENEBRES,) 
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FOEXEBRES,) IJv. vi. 27* 35. vii. 10. 42. xxxv. / . Faietx. 
ii. 23. (See p. 43.) 

But these popular laws were usually joiucd by the tribunes 
with others respectini^ the aa:j^ran(lisement of themselves and 
their order, Liv. vi. 35. 39. ; and when the latter were ^[ranted, 
the former were often dropped, c. 42. At last, however, after 
great struggles, the tribunes laid open the way for plebeians 
to all the offices of the state. 

The government of Rome was now brought to its just 
efjnilibrium* Tiierc was no obstruction to merit, and the 
most deserving were promoted. The republic was managed 
for several ages with (piict aud moderation ( placidc modcs- 
tequeJ) But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and 
avarice had seized all ranks, especially after the destruction of 
Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians joined the patricians, 
and they in conjunction engrossed all the honours and emolu- 
ments of the state. The body of the people \vere oppressiul ; 
and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their 
influence to prevent it ; or rather perhaps their interposition 
was disregarded, Sallust, Jug, 41. 

At last Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of the 
great Scipio Africanus by his daught(‘r Cornelia, bravely im- 
tlertook to assert the liberties of the people, and to check the 
oppression of the nobility. But proceeding with too great 
ardour, and not being sufficiently supported by the' multitude, 
they fell a sacriflcc to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, 
while tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, with 
his cousin Scipio Nasica, Pontifex Maximus^ at their head ; 
A. U. jdppian* de Bell. Civ.i. 359. (Jir, Cat. i. 1.; and 
Caius, a few years after, perished by means of the consul 
Opimius, who slaughtered a great mflnber of the i)lebcians, 
Sallust. Jug. 1 6.42, This was thelirst civil blood shed at Rome, 
which afterwards at diflerent times deluged the state, Appiniu 
27>h/.i.349. Vcll.xi.Z. From this period, when arms and violence 
began to be used with impunity in the legislative assemblies, 
and laws enacted by force to be held as valid, we date the 
commencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people. In consequence of which, the power 
of the nobles was increased, and the wretched plebeians were 
more oppressed than ever, Sallust. Jug, 31. 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corrup- 
tion of the nobility, the republic had been basely betrayed, 
the plebeians, animated by the bold eloquence of thejtribune 
Meinmius, regained the ascendancy, Ibid. 40. 05. 73. 84. The 
contest betwixt the two orders was renewed : but the people 
being misled and abused by their favourite, the faithless and 
K ambitious 
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ambitious Marius, Dw./m^ewf.xxxiv. 94., the nobility again 
prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

SyJla abridged, and jn a manner extinguished the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, ‘‘That whoever had been tribune, 
should not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy ; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes 5 that they should not be 
allowed to assemble the people and make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws,” lAv. 89. Appian, B, Civ, i. 413.; 
but should only retain the right of intercession, Ccbs, de Bell, 
Civ, i. 6 . {injuricE facietidce potestatem ademit^ auxilii fercndi 
reliquit)f which Cicero greatly approves, Cic, deLegg, iii. 9. 

But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679., they ob- 
tained the right of enjoying other offices, Ascon, in Cic,, and 
in the consulship of Pompey and Crassus, A. U. 683., all 
their former powers, Sail, Cat, 38. Cic, in Verr, i. 15. de 
Legg, iii. IL, a thing which Caesar strenuously promoted, 
Suet, Jul, 5, 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob {a con- 
duetd plebe stipatl), they determined every thing by force. 
They made and abrogated laws at pleasure, Cic, in Pis, A, pro 
Sext, 25. They disposed of the public lands and taxes as they 
thought proper, and conferred provinces and commands on 
those who purchased them at the highest price, Cic. pro Sext, 
6 . 10. 24. 26. ^c. pro Dom, 8 . 20. The assemblies of the 
people were converted into scenes of violence and massacre ; 
and the most daring always prevailed, Cic. pro Sext, 35, 36, 
37 , 38, &c. Bio. xxxix. 7, 8 , &c. 

Julius Caesar, who had been the principal cause of these ex- 
cesses, and had made a’ violation of the power of the tribunes 
a pretext for making war on his country (see p. 127 .)j having 
at last become master of the republic by force of arms, reduced 
that power, by which he had been raised, to a mere name ; 
and deprived the tribunes of their office (potestate privavit) 
at pleasure. Suet, Jul, 79. Bio, xliv. 10. Veil, ii. 68 . 

Augustus got the tribimitian power to be conferred on him- 
self for life, by a decree of the senate, Bio, li. 19., the exercise 
of it by proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with 
an absolute monarchy, which that artful usurper established. 
Suet, Aug, 27 . Tacit, Ann. iii. 56. This power gave him 
the right of holding the senate, Bio. liv. 3. (see p. 12,) of 
assembling the people, «nd of being appealed to in all cases, 
Bio. li. 19. It also rendered his person sacred and inviolable ; 
so that it became a capital crime {crimen MAJESTATIS) to 
injure him in word or deed, Bio, liii. 17-) which, under the suc- 
ceeding emperors, served as a pretext for cutting off numbers 
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of the first men in the slate, and proved one of the chief sup- 
ports of tyranny, (ADJUMENTA REGNI,) Tacit, Annal, 
iii, 38. Suet, Tih, 58. Gl. Acr, 35. Ilciicc this among other 
powers used to be conferred on the emperors in the beginning 
of their reign, or upon other solemn occasions ; and then they 
were said to be Trihunitid potestate donaii^ Capitol, in M. 
Anton.— -Vopisc. in Tacit, (see p. 23.) Hence also the years 
of their government were called the years of their tribunitian 
power, l)io, liii. 1 7-9 n hich are found often marked on ancient 
coins; computed not from the Ist of January, nor from the 
10th of December (iv. Id, Dec.), the day on which the tribunes 
entered on their office ; but from the day on which they 
assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, al- 
though they retained only the shadow of their former power 
(inanem umhram et sine honorc noyne«^,Plin.Ep.i.23. Paueg. 
10. 95. Tacit, i. 77. xiii. 28., and seem to have remained to 
the time of Constantine, who abolished this with other ancient 
offices. 


V, ;EDILES, 


^HE ALdiles were named from their care of the buildings, 
(a curd iedium.) 

The jEdiles were either ])lebcian or curulc. 

Two iEDILES PLEBEII were first created, A. U. 260., 
in the Comitia CuriatUy at the same time with the tribunes of 
the commons, to be as it were their assistants, and to deter- 
mine certain lesser causes, which the tribunes committed to 
them, Diont/s, vi. 90. They were afterwards created, as tlie 
other inferior magistrates, at the Comitia Trihuta, 

Two -EDILES CURDLES were created from the patri- 
cians, A. U. 387., to perform certain public games, Liv. vi. 42. 
They were first chosen alternately from the patricians and 
plebeians, but afterwards promiscuously from both, Liv, vii. 1 ., 
at the Comitia Tidhuta, Cell. vi. 9. 

The curule ajdilcs wore the toga jircctexta^ had the right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion 
in the senate, Cic, Verr, v. 14. They used the sella curulis 
when they administered justice, wffience they had their name, 
ih. Whereas the plebeian fediles sat on benches, Ascon, in 
Cic,; but they were inviolable (SACROSANCTl) as the 
tribunes, Festus, Liv. iii. 55. 

The office of the eediles was to take care of the city, Cic, de 
Legg, iii. 3., its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths^ 
hakUcce, porticoes, aquseducts, common sewers, public roads^ 
k2 
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&c. especially when there were no censors : also of privatt? 
buildings, lest they should become ruinous, and deform the 
city, or occasion danger to passengers. They likewise took 
care of provisions, markets, taverns, &c. They inspected 
those things which were exposed to sale in the Forum ; and if 
they were not good, they caused them to be thrown into the 
Tiber, Plant, Rud, ii. 3, 42. They broke unjust weights and 
measures, Juvenal, x. 101. They limited the expenses of 
funerals, Cic, Phil, ix. 7- Ovid, P'ast, vi.663. They restrained 
the avarice of usurers, Liv. x. 37. They fined or banished 
women of bad character, after being condemned by the senate 
or people, Tacit, Ann, ii. 85. Liv, x. 31 . xxv. 2. They took 
care^that no new gods or religious ceremonies were introduced, 
Liv, iv. 30. They punished not only petulant actions, but 
even words, Gell, x. 6. 

The fedilcs took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts 
concerning them, Plant, Capt, iv. 2. v. 43., and fined delin- 
quents. 

The aediles had neither the right of summoning nor of 
seizing, unless by the order of the tribunes ; nor did they use 
lictors or viator es, but only public slaves, Gdl, xiii. 12. They 
might even be sued at law {in jus vocari) by a private person, 
ibid, 13. 

It belonged to the fedilcs, particulfirly the curule tediles, to 
exhibit public solemn games, Liv, xxiv. 43. xxvii. 6., whicli 
they sometimes did at a prodigious expense, to pave the way 
for future preferments, Cic, OJjt', ii. IG. They examined the 
plays which were to be brought on the stage, and rewarded or 
punished the actors as they deserved. Plant. Trin. iv. 2. Id8. 
Cist, Epil. 3. Suet. Ang. *45. They were bound by oath to 
give the palm to the most deserving. Plant. Ampliit. Proi, 
72 . Agrippa, when fedilc under Augustus, banished all jugglers 
(prccstigiatores) and astrologers, Lio, xlix. 43. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian fediles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwards in the treasury, Liv. iii. 55. 

Julius CfEsar added two other plebeian fediles, called 
CEREALES (a Cerere), to inspect the public stores of corn 
and other provisions, Dio. xliii. 51. Just. Digest, i. 2. ii. 32. 

The free towns also had their tediles, Juv, iii. 179., Mdiero 
sometimes they were the only magistrates, as at Arpinum, Cic, 
Fam, xiii. 11. 

The fediles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine, 


VI, QUiESTOHS. 
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VI. QUiESTORS. 

Quffistors were so called {a quccrendo), because they 
got ill the public revenues, {jniblicas petwiias con-- 
quirebant,) Varro de L. L. iv. 14. 

The institution of quaestors seems to have been nearly as 
ancient as the city itself. They were first appointed by the 
kings, according to 4'acitus, AnnaL xi. 22. And then by the 
consuls, to the year 307., when they began to be elected by the 
people, at the Comitia Trihuta^ Cic. Fain. vi. 30. Others 
say, that two quaestors were created by the people from among 
the patricians, soon after the expulsion of Tarqiiin, to take 
care of the treasury, according to a law passed by Valerius 
Poplicola, Plutarch, in Poplic, Dionys, v. 34. 

In the year 333, besides the two city quaestors, two others 
were created to attend the consuls in war [ut consulibm ad 
'inmisteria belli jjrcesto essent) ; and from this time the 
quaestors might be chosen indifferently from the plebeians and 
patricians, Liv, iv. 43. After all Italy was subdued, four more 
were added, A. LJ. 498., about the same time that the coining 
of silver was first introduced at Rome, Liv, Epit. xv. Sylla 
increased their number to 20, (supplendo scnatul^ ciii Judicia 
trudiderat,) Tacit. Ann. xi. 22., and Julius Ciesar to 40, 
Dion, xliii. 47- Under the emperors their number was un- 
certain and arbitrary. 

Two qufestors only remained at Rome, and were called 
QU.ESTORES URBANlj the rest, PROVINCIALES or 
MILITARES. 

The principal charge of the city quaestors was the care of 
the treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn, iSuct, 
Vlaud, 24. Pint, Quccfit, Horn, 40. They received and ex- 
pended the public money, and entered an account of their re- 
ceipts and disbursements, (iw tabulas accepti et expend ref ere- 
hant)y Ascon. in Cic. They exacted the fines imposed by the 
public, Liv, xxxviii. 60. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 28. The money 
thus raised was called ARGENTUM MULTATITIUM, 
Liv, XXX, 39. 

The quaestors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(which were generally of silver, Plin, xxxiii. 3. s. 19. some- 
times of gold,) for the Romans did not use colours (non veils 
utebantur)^ and brought them out to the consuls when going 
upon an expedition, Liv. iii. 69. iv. 22. vii. 23. They enter- 
tained foreign ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and 
delivered to them the presents of the public, Faler. Max. v. 1 . 
They took care of the funeral of those who were buried at the 
public expense, as Meneuius Agrippa, Dionys, y'l.Jin. Sulpi- 

cius, 
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cius, Cic. Phil. ix. 7* They exercised a certain jurisdiction, 
especially among their clerks. Pint, in Cat. Min. 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain 
a triumph, were obliged to swear before the quaestors, that 
they had written to the senate a true account of the number 
of the enemy they had slain, and of the citizens that were 
missing, Valer. Max. ii. 8. 

The provinces of the quaestors were annually distributed to 
them by lot, Cic. pro Mur. 8. after the senate had deter- 
mined into what provinces quaestors should be sent. Whence 
SORS is often put for the office or appointment of a quaestor, 
Cic. Verr. i. 15. Caccil. 14. Fam. ii. 19., as of other magis- 
trates, Id. Verr. Act. i. 8. Plane. 27- Liv. xxxv. 6., and 
public officers, Cic. Cat. iv. 7*, for the condition of any one, 
Hornt, Sat. i. 1.1. E}). i. 14. 11. Suet. Aug. 19. Sometimes 
a certain province was given to a particular quaestor by the 
senate or people, TAv. xxx. 33. But Poinpey chose Cassius 
as his quffistor, and Caesar chose Antony, of themselves [sine 
sorte)^ Cic. Att. vi. 6. Cic. Phil. ii. 20. 

The office of the provincial quaestors Was to attend the con- 
suls or prfetors into their provinces ; to take care that provi- 
sions and pay were furnished to the army ; to keep the money 
deposited by the soldiers {nummos ad sig7ia depositos)^ Suet. 
Dorn. 8. Veget. ii. 20. ; to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire, Cic. in Verr. i. 14.38, ; to take care of the money and 
to sell the spoils taken in war, Liv. v. 26. xxvi. 47. Plant. 
Baccli. iv, 9. If. 153. Pohjb. x. 19. ; to return an account of 
every thing to the treasury; and to exercise the jurisdiction 
assigned tliein by their governors, OV. Divin. in Ccccil. 17. 
S?tcL Jnl. 7. When the governor left the province, the 
qufestor usually supplied his place, Cic. ad Fam. ii, 15. 18. 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul 
or proprietor and his quiestor [in pnrentmn loco (jiKcstorihus 
suis eratif), Cic. pro Plane. ll.Divinat. in Cfecil. 19. ad Fam. 
xiii. 10. 26. Plin. Ep. iv. 15. If a quipstor died, another was 
appointed by the governor in his room, called PROQU/ESTOR, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 15. 36. 

The place in the camp where the quaestor’s tent was, and 
where he kept his stores, was called QUiESTORIUM, or 
Qn test orium forum, Liv. x. 32. xli. 2. ; so also the place in the 
province, where he kept his accounts and transacted business, 
Cic. pro Plane. 41. 

The city quaestor had neither lictors nor viatores, because 
they had not the power of summoning or apprehending, GeU. 
xiii. 12. ; and might be prosecuted by a private person before 
the prfletor, ibul. 13. Suet. Jul. 23. They could, however, 
hold the Com! t la; and it seems to have been a part of their 

office 
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office in ancient times to prosecute those guilty of treason, 
and punish tlieni when condemned, Divnys, viii. 77* Liv, ii. 
41. iii. 24, 25. 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least 
in the absence of the praetor, C^c, jf>ro Plane. 41., and by 
clerks, Cic. in Verr, iii. 7^. 

The quaestorship was the first step of preferment (primus 
gradus honoris), Cic. in Verr. i. 4., which gave one admission 
into the senate, CAc. (see p. 4,) when he was said adire ad 
rempuhlicam, Cic. pro rempuhlicain capessere. Veil. ii. 94. It 
was, however, sometimes held by those who had been con- 
suls, Bionys, x. 23. Liv. iii. 25. 

Under the emperors the qujestorship underwent various 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury 
of the public (AilRARIUM) and the treasury of the prince 
(FISCUS), Suet. Aug. 102. Tacit. Annal. vi. 2. Plin.Pan. 
36. Dio. liii. 16. ; and different officers were appointed for 
the management of each. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, 
and gave it to the praetors, or those who had been praetors, 
Suet. Aug. 36. Tacit, Ann. xiii, 28. Dio. liii. 2. ; but 
Claudius restored it to the ejuaestors. Suet. Claud. 24. After- 
wards prefects of the treasury seem to have been appointed, 
Plin, JBpist. iii. 4. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 28, 29. 

Those who had borne the quaestorship used to assemble the 
judges, called centumviri, and preside at their courts ; but 
Augustus appointed that this should be done by the Decem- 
viri litihus judicandis, Suet. Aug. 36. The quaestors also 
chose the judices, Dio. xxxix. 7* Augustus gave to the 
quaestors the charge of the public records, which the aedilcs, 
and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly ex- 
ercised, 1. liv. 36. But this too was afterwards transferred 
to praefects. Tacit, loc, cit. 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors called QUiES- 
TORES CANDID ATI, or cundidati principis vel Augusti^ 
Suet. Aug. 56. Claud, 40., vel Ccesaris, Veil. ii. 124., who 
used to carry the messages of the emperor (lihellos, epistolas, 
€t orationes) to the senate. Suet, Tit. 6. (See p. 23.) They 
were called candidati, because they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure 
to obtain 5 hence Petxs tanquam Ccesaris candidatus, i. c* 
carelessly, Qumetilian, vi. 3. 62. 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy 
the quaestorship, and of course be admitted into the senate, at 
the age of twenty-two, Plin, Epist. x. 83, 84. 

Under the emperors the quaestors exhibited shows of gla- 
diators, which they seem to have done at their own expense, as 

a requi- 
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a requisite for obtaining the ofi&ce, Tacit, Ann, xi, 22, Suet, 
Domit. 4. 

Constantine instituted a new kind of quaestors called 
QUiESTOllES PALATII, who were much the same with 
ivhat we now call Chancellors^ Zo>sim. v. Procop. de Bell, Pers, 


OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRxVTES. 

T here were various other ordinary magistrates; as, 
TRIUMVIRI CAPFJ^ALES, who judged concerning 
slaves and persons of the lowest rank, Plant. Aid. iii. 2. 2., 
and who also had the charge of the prison, Liv. xxxii. 26., 
and of the execution of condemned criminals, Sail. Cat. 55. 

TRIUMVIRI MONETALES, who had the charge of the 
mint, (qui auro, argento, ceri, Jlando, feriundo praeeranf, 
whicli is often marked in letters, A. A. A. F. F.) Dio. liv. 20. 
According to the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, Dio. lii. 
29., it appears that only Roman coins were permitted to cir- 
culate in the provinces, 3Iatth. xxii. 20. 

NUMMULARII, \e\ 2 nrnnicc spectator es, saymasters, (ad 
(jms nummi prohandi causa deferehantur^ anprobi essent^ cu^ 
jus auri, an suheeraii^ an ccqui ponderis^ an boiuv fusionis.) 

TRIUMVIRI NOCTURNl, vel tresviri, who had the 
charge of preventing fires, (incendiis per nrbcm arcendis pr(e- 
cra?it,) Liv. ix. 40., and walked round the wtitches in the 
night-time (vigilias circumihant) ^ attended by eight lictors, 
Plant. Amphit. i. 1. 3. 

QUATUOR VI RI VIALES, vel viocuri (qui vias cura~ 
hunt), who had the charge of the streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at 
the Comitia Trihnta. 

Some add to the Magistratiis Ordinarii Minores the CEN- 
TUMVIRI liiihus judicandis, (vel stUiihus jiidkandis^ for so 
it was anciently written,) a body of men chosen out of every 
tribe (so that properly there were 105), for judging such 
causes as the prector committed to their decision ; and also 
the DECEMVIRI litihus judkandis. But these were ge- 
nerally not reckoned magistrates, but only judges. 


NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE 
EMPERORS. 

A UGUSTUS instituted several new offices ; as Curatores 
ojferum puhlicorum^ viarimiy aquarum, alvei Tiberis, sc, 

repurgandi 
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rqmrgandi et laxioris fadcndi^ fnimenti po})uh ilwidundi ; 
persons who had the charge of the public works, of the roads, 
of bringing water to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the 
channel of the Tiber, and of distributing corn to the people, 
Suet, Aug, 37 . The chief of these ofliccs were, 

I. The governor of the city, (PRiEFECTl^S URBI, vel 
nrhis,) whose power was very great, and generally continued 
for several years, Tacit, Ann, vi. 11. 

A prefect of the city used likewise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally (in tempus deligehatnr) ^ in the absence of the 
kings, and afterwards of the consuls. lie was not chosen by 
the people, but appointed, first by the kings, and afterwards 
by the consuls (a regibus irnpositi: Postca cansulcs manda^ 
hant^ Tacit, ibid.) lie might, however, assemble the senate, 
even although he was not a senator, Gcll, xiv. e. and also 
hold the comitia^ Liv. i. 59. But after the creation of the 
pnetor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the 
Ferue Latinccj or Latin holy-days, 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice ()f 
Mfficcnas, Dio, lii. 21., who himself in the civil wars had 
been intrusted by Augustus with the charge of the city and 
of Italy, ( vnnetis apud Romani atquc Jtaliam praposiius^ Ta- 
cit. ibid, Hor. Od. iii. 8. 17. Ibid. 29. 25. The first pnefect 
of the city was MessCda Corvtniis, only for a few days; after 
liiin Taurus Statilius, and then Piso for twenty years, lie 
was usually chosen from among the principal men of the 
state (ea; viris primariis vel consularibiis). His office com- 
prehended many things, wdiich had formerly belonged to the 
pnetors and ffidilcs. He administered justice betwixt masters 
and slaves, freedmen and patrons ; he judged of the crimes 
of guardians and curators ; he checked the frauds of bankers 
and money-brokers; he had the superintendence of the 
shambles (carnis ciiram geirbaf) ^ and of the public spectacles; 
in short, he took care to preserve order and public quiet, 
and punished all transgressions of it, not only in the city, but 
within a hundred miles of it, {intra centesimum ah urbe lapi-- 
deniy) Dio. lii. 21. He had the power of banishing persons 
both from the city and from Italy, and of transporting them to 
any island which the emperor named (in insulam diportandi)^ 
Ulpian. de Off. Praef. Urb. 

The prtefect of the city was, as it were, the substitute 
(vicarius) of the emperor, and had one under* him, w^ho exer- 
cised jurisdiction in his absence, or by his command. 

The prsefect of the city seems to have had the same in- 
signia with the prietors. 


II, The 
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IL The prefect of the praetorian cohorts (PRiEFECTUS 
PRiETORIO, vel prdbtoriis cohortibiis) ; or the commander 
of the emperor’s body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the equestrian order, 
by the advice of Maecenas, that they might counteract one 
another, if one of them attempted any innovation, 2)/o.lii.24. 
Their power \iTiS at first but sn»ll, and merely military. But 
Sejanus, being alone invested by Tiberius with this com- 
mand, increased its influence, [vim prcefecturce modicam anted 
mtendit), by collecting the prietorian cohorts, formerly dis- 
persed through the city, into one camp, Tacit, Ann, iv. 2. 
Suet. Tib, 

The praefcct of the praetorian bands was under the succeed- 
ing emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and 
therefore that office was conferred on none but those whom 
they could entirely trust. 

They always attended the emperor to execute his com- 
mands ; Hence their power became so great, that it was little 
inferior to that of the emperor himself, [tit non miiltum ahfuerit 
a principatuj munus proximurn vel alterum ab Augusti 
imperio, Victor, dc Caes. 9.) Trials and appeals were brought 
before them ; and from their sentence there was no appeal, 
unless by way of supplication to the emperor. ^ 

The prjBtorian prfefect was appointed to his office by the 
emperor’s delivering to him a sword, Tlin, Faneg, 67. He- 
rod, iii. 2. Bio, Ixviii. 33. 

Sometimes there was but one pnefect, and sometimes two. 
Constantine created iom pra:fecli prmtorxo: But he changed 
their office very much from its original institution ; for he 
made it civil instead of military, and divided among them the 
care of the whole empire. To one he gave the command 
of the East, to another of Illyricum, to a third of Italy and 
Africa, and to a fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but 
he took from them the command of the soldiers, and trans- 
ferred that to officers, who were called magistri equitum. 

Under each of these praetorio were several substi- 

tutes [vicarii), who had the charge of certain districts, which 
wTre called DICECESES; and the chief city in each of these, 
where they held their courts, was called METROPOLIS, 
l^hich dirccesis might contain several metropolesy and each 
metropolis had several cities under it. But Cicero uses 
DIGXESIS for the part of a province, ad Attic, v. 21. 
Fani. iii. 8. xiii. 53. 67-, and calls himself EPISCOPUS, 
inspector or governor of the Campanian coast, as of a 
dioccesis, ad Att. vii. 11. 

III. PRiEFECTUS ANNON.E, vel rei frimentaricc, who 
had the charge of procuring coni. 

A ma- 
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A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extra- 
ordinary occasions under the republic; thus L. Minutius, 
Liv, iv. 12., and so afterwards Poinpey with great power, 
(omnis potestas rei fmmentarice foto or be in quinmicnniuni 
ei data est), Cic. Att. iv, 1. Dio. xxxix. 9. Liv. Epit. 104. 
Plin. Pan. 29. In the time of a great scarcity, Augustus him- 
self undertook the charge of providing corn (preefevturam an- 
nonce suscepit)^ and ordained, that for the future two men of 
prfetorian dignity should be annually elected to discharge that 
office, Dio, liv. 1., afterwards he appointed four, ibid, I/., 
and thus it became an ordinary magistracy. Jlut usually 
there seems to have been but one prcvfWfns annonce ; it 'vas 
at first an office of great dignity. Tacit, Ann. i. 7. xi. 31, 
Hist, iv. 68., but not so in after-times, Booth, de Consol, 
Phil, iii, 

IV. PR^FECTUS MILITARIS ^RARII, a person 
who had the charge of the public fund which Augustus 
instituted for the support of the army, (cerarium militare cinn 
novis vccligalibus ad tuendos 2)roseq7iendosqne inilites. Suet* 
Aug. 49.) 

V. PRiEFECTUS CLASSIS, admiral of tlie fleet. Au- 
gustus equipped two fleets, which lie stationed (constituit)^ 
tlie one at Ravenna on the lladriatic, and the other at Misena 
or -um on the Tuscan sea. Each of these had its own proper 
commander, (prcefectns clussis Itavennatis^ Tacit. Hist. iii. 12. 
et prccfectus classis Mise?iatiu77iy Veget. iv. 32.) There were 
also ships stationed in other places ; as, in the Pontus 
Euxinus, Tacit. Hist. ii. 83., near Alexandria, Sact. Aug. 98., 
on the Rhine, Flor, iv. 12., and Danube, Tacit, Annal, xiii. 
30, &c. 

VI. PRiEFECTUS VIGILUM, the officer who com- 
manded the soldiers who were appointed to watch the c.’ty. 
Of these there were seven cohorts, one for every two wards 
(una cohors bmis regidnibus) composed chiefly of manumitted 
slaves (libertino milite)^ Suet. Aug. 25. 30. Those who guard- 
ed adjoining houses in the night-time, carried each of them a 
bell {KteStvv tmtinnabuhim) , to give the alarm to one another, 
when any thing happened, Dio, liv. 4. 

The prccfectm vigilum took cognizance of incendiaries, 
thieves, vagrants, and the like; and if any atrocious case 
happened, it was remitted to the praefect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of 
the empire called Comites , CorrectoreSy Duces y Magistri Offi~ 

ciorumy 
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ciorum, Scrimorimi^ &c. who were honoured with various 
epithets according to their different degrees of dignity ; as, 
Clarissmi, illu^tres, sp^ctabiles^ egregii, perfectissimi^ 

The highe^it title was, noljilmimiis and gloriosissimus, 


EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 


^HE Dictator was so called, either because he was 7iamed 
by the consul (quod a consuk diceietur, cui dicto omnes 
audientes essent, Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 14.), or rather from 
his publishing edicts or orders, {a dictando, quod imdta dicta- 
ret, i. e. cdiceret: et homines jtro legihus haberent quee diceret, 
Suet, Jnl. 77 *) He was also called magister populi, Sen. 
Epist. 108., \x\\dprcBtor maximus, Liv. vii. 3. 

This magistracy seems to have been borrowed from the 
Albans, or Latins, Liv, i. 23, Cic, pro 3IiL 10. 

It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what 
year. Livy says, tliat T. Lartius was first created dictator, 
A. U. 253., nine years after the expulsion of the kings, ibid. 

The first cause of creating a dictator w'as the tear of a 
domestic sedition, and of a dangerous war from the Latins. As 
the authority of the consuls was not sufficiently respected on 
account of the liberty of appeal from them, it was judged 
proper, in dangerous conjunctures, to create a single magistrate, 
with iibsolute power, from whom there should be no appeal, 
Liv, ii. 18. 29. iii. 20. Cic, de Legg. iii. 3., and who should 
not be restrained by the interposition of a colleague, Dionys, 
V. 70, djc, 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes : 

^ As, 1. For fixing a nail (clavi jigendi yelpmigetidi causa) 
in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, which is supposed to 
have been done in those rude ages (cam liter cc erant rara;), to 
mark the number of years. This was commonly ‘done by 
tlie ordinary magistrate j but in the time of a pestilence, or of 
any great public calamity, a dictator was created for that pur- 
pose, {quia mujus imperium erat,) to avert the divine wrath, 
Liv, vii. 3. viii. 18. 

2. For holding the comitia, Liv, viii. 23. ix. 7» xxv. 2. 

3. For the sake of instituting holydays, Id, vii. 28., or of 
celebrating games when the praetor was indisposed, Liv, viii. 
40. ix. 34. 

4. For holding trials (queestionibus exercendisjj Id, ix.2C, 

And 
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And 5. Once for choosing senators {quisenatum leveret), on 
which occasion there were two dictators, one at Rome, and 
another commanding an arnij", which never was the case at 
any other time, Liv. xxiii. 22, &c. 

The dictator was not created by the snflfrages of the people, 
as the other magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of 
the senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular 
dignity he thought proper; and this he did, after liaving 
taken the auspices, usually in the dead of the night, {norte. 
silentio, ut vws est, dictatorem dixit,) Liv. ix. 38. viii. 23. 
Dionys. x. 23. {jiost medium noctem,) Fest. in voc. silentio, 

SINISTRUM, ct SOLIDA SELLA. 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator ; 
about which Livy informs us there was some scruple, iv. 31. 

A dictator might be nominated out of Rome, provided it 
was in the Roman territory, which was limited to Italy. 

Sometimes the people gave directions whom the consuls 
should name dictator, Liv, xxvii. 5. 

Sulla and Cfcsar were made dictators at the comitia, an iii- 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the 
prietor ut the creation of the latter, CVc. ^n'o RulL iii, 2. Gr.v, 
Bel, Civ, ii. 19. Dio, xli. 3G, 

In the second Punic war, A. Ih 530., after the destruction 
of the consul Flaminius and his army at the Thrasimene lake, 
when the other consul was absent from Rome, and word 
could not easily be sent to him, the people created Q. Fabius 
Maximus PRODICTATOR, and M. Minucius Rufus master 
of horse, Liv, xxii. 8. 31. 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and 
war. He could raise and disband armies; he could deter- 
mine about the life and fortunes of Roman citizens, without 
consulting the people or senate. His edict was observed as an 
oracle {pro nimiine ohservatum), Liv. viii. 34. At first there 
was no appeal from him, till a law was passed, that no magis- 
trate should be created without the liberty of appeal (sine 
provocafioiie) , first by the Consuls Horatius and Valerius, 
A. U, 304, Liv, iii. 55., and afterwards by the Consul M. 
Valerius, A. U. 453, Liv,x.9. Festiis in voc. optima lkx. 
But the force of this law with respect to the dictator is doubt- 
ful. It was once strongly contested, Liv. viii. 33., but never 
finally decided. 

The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictors witli tlic 
fasces and secures even in the city, Liv, ii. 18., so that Livy 
justly calls vnperium dictatoris, suo ingenio vehemens, ii.30. 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates abdi- 
cated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons, 
Po/y5, ill. 87. The consuls however .still continued to act, 

Livs 
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Liv, iv. 27 m obedience to the dictator, and without any 
ensigns of authority in his presence, Liv, xxii. 11. 

The power of the dictator was circumscribed by certain 
limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months {seraestris 
dictatiira), Liv. ix. 34., even although the business for which 
he had been created was not finished, and was never prolonged 
beyond that time, except in extreme necessity, as in the case 
of Camillus, Liv, vi. 1. For Sulla and Caesar usurped their 
perpetual dictatorship, iu contempt of the laws of their 
country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he 
had effected the business for which he had been created. 
Thus Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus iEmilius abdicated the 
dictatorship on the sixteenth day, Liv, hi. 29. iv. 34. Q. Ser- 
vilius on the eightli day, Id, iv. 47> &c. 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, 
without the authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy, which 
was only once violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
necessity, in Atilius Calatiiius, Liv, Epit, xix, 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, with- 
out asking the permission of the people, Liv, xxiii. 1 4., to 
show, as it is thought, that tlie chief strength of the Roman 
army consisted in the infantry. 

But the principal check against a dictator’s abuse of power 
was, that he might be called to an account for his conduct, 
w'hen he resigned his ollice, Liv, vii. 4. 

For 120 years before Sulla, the creation of a dictator was 
disused, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed 
witli dictatorial power. After the death of Caesar the dicta- 
torship was for ever abolished from the state, by a law of 
Antony the consul, Cic, Phil, i. 1. And when Augustus was 
urged by the people to accept the dictatorship, he refused it 
with the strongest marks of aversion, {^emi nixus, dejecta ab 
humeris togdy 7nido pectore, deprecutus est,) Suet. Aug. 52. 
Possessed of the power he wisely declined an odious appella- 
tion, Dio, liv, 1. For ever since the usurpation of Sulla, the 
dictatorship was detested on account of the cruelties wiiich 
that tyrant had exercised under the title of dictator. 

To allay the tumults wiiich followed the murder of Clodius 
by Milo, in place of a dictator, Pompey was by an unprece- 
dented measure made sole consul, A. U. 792., Dio, xl. 50. 
Ho, however, on the first of August, assumed Scipio, his 
father- in-law', as colleague, Dio, xl. 51. 

When a dictator w as created, he immediately nominated 
{dixit) a master of horse (MAU13TEH EQUITUiM), usiudly 
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from among those of consular or prfetorian dignity, whose 
proper office was to command the cavalry, and also to execute 
the orders of the dictator, M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator 
nominated to choose the senate, had no master of horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse Avas pitched upon ( datus vel 
additus est) for the dictator, by the senate, or by order of 
the people, Liv. vii. 12. 24. 28. 

The magister equitmn might be deprived of his command 
by the dictator, and another nominated in his room, Liv, viii. 
35. 

The 'people at one time made the master of the horse, 
Minucius, equal in command with the dictator Fabius 
Maximus, Liv, xxii. 26. 

The master of horse is supposed to liave had much the 
same insignia w'ith the pr®tor, six lictors, the puctextuy &c. 
Lio, xlii. 27 . He had the use of a horse, which the dictator 
had not without the order of the people. 

II. THE DECEMVIRS. 

T^HE laws of Rome at first, as of other ancient nations, w’crc 
very few and simple, TacU, Ann, iii. 26. It is tliought 
there was for some time no written law (nihil scripii Jnris), 
Differences were determined (lites dirimehantur) by the ])lea- 
sure of the kings (reguni arhltrio), according to the principles 
of natural equity ( ex aegtio et bono), Senec. Epist. 1)0., and their 
decisions were held us laws, Liom/s, x. 1 . The kings used t(^ 
publish their commands either by pasting them up in public 
on a white wall or tablet (in allmni relata proponere in public 
co),Liv. i. 32., or by a herald, ib, 44. Hence they w\n'e said, 
(mmia MANU gubernare, Pompon. 1. 2. § 3. D. de Orig. Jur. 
(i. e. potestate et imqierio, Tacit. Agric. 9.) 

The kings, however, in every thing of importance, consulted 
the senate and likewise the people. Hence w'e read of the ^ 
LEGES CURIAT/E of Romulus and of the other kings, 
which were also called LEGES REGI/E, Liv, v. 1, 

But the chief legislator was Servius Tullius (pr(vcipnus 
sanctor hguni), Tivc. Ann, iii, 26., all wdiose laws liowevcr 
wxre abolished at once (uno edicto sublaUc) by Tarquinius 
Superbus, Dionys, iv. 43. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kings 
were observed, not as w ritten law^, but as customs (ianqnam 
mores majorum ) ; and the consuls determined most causes, as 
the kings had done, according to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending 
on the will of an individtuil, (in unius voluntaU positmh Cic. 

Fain, 
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Fam. ix. 1C.) C. Terentiiis Arsa, a tribune of the commons^, 
propoKsed to the people, that a body of laws should be drawn 
up, to which all should be obliged to conform ( (] 2 io onines iifi 
deberent). But this was violently opposed by the patricians, 
in whom the whole judicative power was vested, and to whom 
tlie knowledge of the few laws which then existed was confined, 
Liv, hi. 9. 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 299., by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three am- 
bassadors should be sent to Athens to copy the famous laws of 
Solon, and to examine the institutions, customs, and laws of 
the other states in Greece, Liv. hi. 31. PHn. Ep, vih. 24. 

Upon their return, ten men (DECEMVIRI) were created 
from among the patricians, with supreme power, and without 
the liberty of appeal, to draw up a body of laws (legihiis 
scribendis) ^ all the other magistrates having first abdicated 
their office, Liv. iii. 32, 33. 

'riic decemviri at first behaved with great moderation. They 
administered justice to the people each every tenth day. The 
twelve were carried before him who was to preside, and 
Ids nine colleagues were attended by a single officer, called 
ACCENi^JUS, Liv. iii. 33. They proposed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Ceiitii- 
riata. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one HERMODORUS, an Ephesian exile, who 
served them as an interpreter, Cic. Tusc. v. 3G. Plin. xxxiv. 
5. .V. 10. 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were 
again created for another year to make them. But tlicsc new 
magistrates acting iyraimic;dly, and wishing to retain their 
command beyond the legal time, were .at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the base passion of Appius Claudius, 
one of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, 
who was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the 
Decemvir’s hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison 
or in banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tables (LEGES DUODECIM 
TABULARUM) continued ever after to be the rule and 
foundation of public and private right through the Roman 
world, ( Foitsiaiivcrsi puhlici privatujvc juris, Liv. iii. 34. Finis 
(cqui juris, Tacit. Ann. iii. 27.) They were engraved on brass, 
and iixed up in public, (Leges DECEMVIRALES, quibus 
tabulis duodecim est nomen, in ccshicisasinpiihlkoproposuernut 
sc. consules, Liv. iii. lyj.) and even in the time of Cicero, the 
noble youth who meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, 
were obliged to get them by heart as a necessary rhime ( tan^ 
quam carmen necessarium) de Legg, ii, 23., not that they 

were 
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were written In verse^ as some have ; for any set form 

of words {verba concepta), even in prose, was called CAR- 
ME^^, Liv. i. 24. 26. iii. 64. x. 38., or carmen compositumy 
Cic. pro Miiren. 12. 


III. TRIBUNI ]\IILITUM CONSULARI 
POTESTATE. 


THE cause of their institution has already been explained, 
(see p. 94.) They are so called, because those of the ple- 
beians who had been military tribunes in the army were the 
most conspicuous. Their office and insignia were much the 
same with those of the consuls. 


IV. INTERREX. 

CONCERNING the causes of creating this magistrate, &c, 
(see p. 9t).) 


OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF 
LESS NOTE. 

'T’HERE were several extraordinary inferior magistrates ; as, 
DUVMVllil perduellionis jiali(:n7i(i(L‘ caiisii, Liv. 1.26. 
vi. 29. Duumviri navalesj classis oruamhe refivlenda.ifue 
causa, Id. ix. 30. xl, 18. 26. xli. 1. Duumviri ad (cdon 
Jnnoni Maneirc faciundam. Id. vii. 28. 

TRIUMVIRI colonuc deducendtc, Liv. iv. 11. vi. 26. viii. 
16. ix. 28. xxi. 25. xxxi. 49. xxxii. 29. Triumviri hiui, (jui 
citra et ultra (juiuquagesimum lapidem in pagis forisque et 
vonciliabulis omnemcopiam ingenuorum inspicerent ,et idoneos 
ad arma ferenda conquirerent, militesqiic farerent , Id. xxv. 5. 
Triumviri bini ; uuisacris conqnirendis donisquepersignaudis ; 
atteri reficiendis cedihus sacris, Id. xxv. 7- Triumviri mensarii, 
farti oh argeuti penuriam, Liv. xxiii. 21. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 36. 

QUINQUEVIRI, agro Pomptlno divideudo, Liv. vi. 21., 
Quinqueviri, ah dispmsationc pecunice MENSARII appdlati. 
Id. vii. 21. Quinqueviri viuris fnrrihusque reficiendis, Id. 
xxv. 7*, minuend is puhlicis sumptihus, Piin. Ep. ii. 1. Pan. 62. 

DECEMVIRI agris inter veleranos milites dividendis, Liv. 
xxxi. 4. 

Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were 
all, however, chosen from the most respectable men of the state. 
Their office may in general be understood from their titles. 

L PROVINCIAL 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 

provinces of the Roman people were at first governed 
by prcEtors^ (see p. 115^) but afterwards by proconsuls 
and j^roprtE^or^jto whom were joined qu(cstors and lieutenants. 

The usual name is PROCONSUL and PROPRiETOR; 
but sometimes it is written pro consule and pro prcetore, in 
two words ; so likewise pro qucestore, Cic. Acad. 4. 4. Var. 
1. 15. 38. 

Anciently those were called proconsuls^ to whom the com- 
mand of consul was prolonged {imperium prorogatum) after 
their office was expired, Liv, viii. 22. 2G. ix. 42. x. 16., or 
who were invested with consular authority, either from a sub- 
ordinate rank, as Marcellus, after being praetor [ex piTccttiro)^ 
Liv. xxiii. 30., and Gellius, Cic, Legg. i. 20., or from a private 
station, as Scipio, xxvi. 18. xxviii. 38. This was occasioned 
by some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates were 
not sufficient. The same was the case with piToprcctors^ Cic. 
Phil. V. 16. Suet. Aug. 10. Sail. Cat. 19. The first proconsul 
mentioned by Livy, was T. Quinctius, A.U. 290, Liv, iii. 4. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. ^ The first 
to whom the consular power was prolonged, was Publilius, 
Liv, viii. 23. 26. f. The name of Froprcetor was also given 
to a person whom a general left to command the army in his 
absence, Sallust, Jug, 36. 103. 

The names of consul i\\\A proconsul, praetor and propraetor, 
are sometimes confounded. Suet, Aug, 3. And we find all 
governors of provinces called by the general name olprocon- 
sules, as of praesides, ibid. 36. 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls 
occasionally appointed by the Comitia Tributa, Liv. x. 24. 
xxix. 13. XXX, 27 . except in the case of Scipio, who was sent 
m proconsul into Spain by the Comitia Centuriata, xxvi. 18. 

But after the empire was extended, and various countries 
reduced to the form of provinces, magistrates were regularly 
sent from Rome to govern them, according to the Sempronian 
law, (see p. 105,) without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the Comitia 
Curiata, (See p. 72.) 

At first the provinces were annual, i, e, a proconsul had 
the government of a province only for one year; and the same 
person could not command different provinces. But this 
was violated in several instances ; especially in the case of 
Julius CiEsar, Suet, Jul, 22. 24, Cic, Lam, i. 7 * (Sf® p. 22, 
106.) And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in granting him 
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the continuation of his command, and money for the payment 
of his troops, with other immoderate and nnconstitiitional 
concessions, de Provinc. Consul. & pro IStdbo, 27-, although 
he secretly condemned them, Fam. i. 7. Attk. ii. I 7 . x. 6., 
proved fatal to himself, as well as to the republic. 

The praetors cast lots for their provinces (provincias sortie^ 
hantur), or settled them by agreement (inter se comparahimt)^ 
in the same manner with the consuls, Liv, xxvii. 30. xxxiv. 
54. xlv. 10, 17 . But sometimes provinces w ere determined 
to both by the senate or people, Id. xxxv. 20. xxxvii. 1. 

The senate fixed the extent and limits of the provinces, the 
number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and money to 
pay them ; likewise the retinue of the governors (COMITA- 
TUS vel CO hors and their travelling charges (VIATI- 
CUM.) And thus the governors w ere said, OllNAUI, i. e. 
instruiy to be furnished, Cic. in ItulL ii. 13. What w^as as- 
signed them for the sake of household furniture, was called 
VASARIUM, Cic. in Pis. 35. So vasa^ furniture, Liv. 
i. 24. 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each pro- 
consul and proprajtor, wdio w^ere appointed usually by tlic 
senate, Cic. F^am. i. J., or with the permission of tlic senate 
by the proconsul himself, Id. xii. 55. AVyi. Attic. 6 ., who 
was then said aliquein sihi legare, UK vi.U., or very rarely by 
an order of the people, Cic. in Fat in. 15. Tlic number of 
lieutenants was different according to the rank of the governor, 
or the extent of the province, Cic. Phil. ii. 15. Thus, Cicero 
in Cilicia had four, Ciesar in Gaul ten, and Poinpey in Asia 
fifteen. The least number seems to have been three, Quin- 
tus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia Minor, Cic, ad 
Q. fr. i. 1. 3. 

The office of a legatus was very honourable ; and men of 
prietorian and consular dignity did not think it below' them to 
bear it ; Thus Scipio Africanus served as legatus under his 
brother Lucius, Liv. xxxvii. 1, &c. (kll. iv. 18. 

The legati were sometimes attended by lictors, Liv, 
xxix. 9., as the senators w ere when absent from Rome, jure 
libera; legationis, (see p. 20,) but the person under wdioin they 
served, might deprive them of that privilege, Cic. Fam. xii. 30. 

In the retinue of a proconsul were eoinpreliendcd his mili- 
tary officers (prafecti)^ and all his public and domestic attend- 
ants, Cic. Verr, ii. 10. Among these were young noblemen, 
who w^ent with him to learn the art of war, and to see the 
method of conducting public business ; w^ho, on account of 
their intimacy, were called CONTUBEHNALES, Cic. pro 
Coel, 30, pro Plane. 11. From this retinue, under the republic, 
L 2 W’OIllCU 
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women were excluded^ but not so under the emperors. Tacit, 
Ann, iii. 33, 34, Suet, Octav, 34. 

A proconsul set out for his province with great pomp. 
Having offered up vows in the Capitol {vctis in capitolio nun- 
€7tpatis), dressed in his military robe (palndatus), with twelve 
lictors going before him, carrying the fasces and secures, and 
with the other ensigns of command, he went out of the city 
with all his retinue. From thence he either went straight- 
way to the province, or if he was detained by business, by 
the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens, Plutarch, 
in Crasso ; Ck. Divin, i. 16. ii. 9. Flor. iii. 11. 2>*o. xxxvii. 
50., he staid for soihe time without the city, for he could not 
be within it while invested with military command. His 
friends, and sometimes the other citizens, out of respect ac- 
companied him {officii causa prosequehantiir) for some space 
out of the city with their good wishes, Liv, xhi. 49. xlv. 59. 
When he reached the province, he sent notice of his arrival 
to his predecessor, that, by an interview with him, he might 
know the state of the province; for his command commenced 
on the day of his arrival; and by the CORNELIAN law, the 
former proconsul was obliged to depart within thirty days 
after, Cic, Fam, iii. G. 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and 
military command, {potestatem ycljiirisdictionem et imperium,) 
He used so to divide the year, that he usually devoted the 
summer to military affairs, Bel, 1., or going through the pro- 
vince; and the Mnnterto the administration of justice, Cic. Ait, 
V. 14. Verr. 5. 12. He administered justice much in the 
same way with tlie prastor at Rome, according to the laws 
which Jiad been prescribed to the province when first subdued, 
or according to the regulations which had afterwards been made 
concerning it by the senate or people at Rome ; or finally ac- 
cording to his own edicts, which he published in the province 
concerning every thing of importance, Ck. Att. vi. 1 . Tliese, 
if he borrowed them from others, were called TOANSLATI- 
TIA vel Tralatitia, y,4cia; if not, NOVA. He always pub- 
lished a general edict before he entered on his government, 
as the prtetor did at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice, {forum vel 
conventns agehat,) in the principal cities of tlie province, so 
that he might go round the whole province in a year. He 
himself judged in all public and important causes ; but matters 
of less consc(iucnce he referred to his qiuestor or lieutenants, 
Ck, FUw, 21. in CceciL IJ. Fer, ii. 18. Suet, JuL 7*, 
and also to others, Ck. Att. v.21. ad Q.fratr, i. 1. 7* 

The proconsul summoned these meetings {conventus in- 

dicehat,) 
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dicehat^) by an edict on a certain day, when such as had 
causes to be determined should attend, Liv, xxxi. 29. To 
this Virgil is thought to allude, Mn, v. 578. Imlkitqm 
forumy &c. 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
CONVENTUS, or circuits^ [vofiotj Plin» Pp, x. 5.) the in- 
habitants of which went to a certain city to get their causes 
determined, and to obtain justice, {disceptandi et juris ohtinendi 
causa conveniehant ,) Thus Spain was divided into seven 
circuits (In septem conventus)^ PJin. iii. 3. The Greeks called 
conventus agerc^ ayap, sc. yp'ipft^. So in yjet. Apost, 

xix. 38. a^jopaioi ayoPTru, &c. coui/enfus aguntuT, sunt proco.i- 
sides; in jus vocent sc inviceni. Hence conventus rircumire^ 
8uet. Jul. 7-5 percurrere^ Cjes. viii. 40. for urhes cirvuniire, 
nil hi conventus agehaiitur. 

The proconsul chose usually twcnt 5 r of the most respect- 
able men of the province, who sat with him in council {qui ei 
in consUio aderant^ nssidehant)^ and were called his council, 
CONSILIUM, Consiliurn^ ASSE8SOUES, et Itecupera tores. 
Hence Consilium cogere, in consilium advorare, cidhibcre ; in 
consilio esse^ adesse, assidere, habere; in consilium irc^ mitterc^ 
admittcre^ ike. The proconsul passed sentence according to 
the opinion of his council, de consilii sententid dccrevity 
pronunciavitj &c. 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using 
any other language than the Latin, in the functions of their 
office, Val. Max. ii. 2. 2., they were jilways rdtended by in- 
terpreters, Cic. Verr. iii. 37. Fam. xiii. 54. The judices 
were chosen differently in different places, according to the 
rank of the litigants, and the nature of tJic cause, Cic, Verr. 
ii. 13. 15. 17. 

The proconsul had the disposal (curatio) of the corn, of 
the taxes, and in short, of every thing which pertained to the 
province. Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, 
was called HONORARIUM, Cic. in Pis. 35. 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours, 
Cic. Att. V. 21., as, statues^ temples, bra:^cn horses, &c., 
which through flattery used indeed to be erected of course to 
all governors, though ever so corrupt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marcellus (Marcellea, -orurn), in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola (Mucea), in Asia, Cic. Verr. ii. 21. 10. 13. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards 
be brought to his trial; 1. for extortion (REPETUNDA- 
RUM,) if he had made unjust exactions, or had even re- 
ceived presents, Plin, Ep. iv, 9, — 2, for peculation (PECU- 
LATES), 
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LATUS), if he had embezzled the public money ; hence 
called PECULATOttj or depeculator, Ascon, in tic, Verr 
Act, i. 1 , — and 3. for what was called crimen MAJESTA- 
TIS, if he had betrayed his army or province to the enemy, 
or led the army out of the province, and made war on any 
prince or state without the order of the people or the decree 
of the senate. 

Various laws were made to secure the just administration 
of the provinces, but these were insufficient to check the 
rapacity of the Roman magistrates. Hence the provinces 
were miserably oppressed by their exactions. Not only the 
avarice of the governor was to be gratified, but that of all his 
officers and dependants ; as, his lieutenants, tribunes, pre- 
fects, &c. and even of his freedmen and favourite slaves, 
Juvenal, viii. 87 — 130. 

The pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns 
and villages through which the governors passed, were 
obliged, by the JULIAN law, to supply them and their retinue 
with forage and wood for firing, Cic, Alt, vi, 16. The 
wealthier cities paid large contributions for being exempted 
from furnishing winter-quarters to the army. Thus the in- 
habitants of Cyprus alone paid yearly on this account 200 
talents, or about 40,000/. Cic, Alt, v. 21 , 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used 
to have golden crowns sent him not only from the different 
cities of his own province, but also from the neighbouring 
states, Liv, xxxviii. 37. 14., which were carried before him 
in his triumph, Id, xxxvii. 58. xxxix. 5. 7 * 21). xl. 43. Diu, 
xlii, 49. Afterwards the cities of the province, instead of 
sending crowns, paid money on this account, which was 
called AURUM CORONARIUM, and was sometimes ex- 
acted as a tribute, C7c. in Pis, 37. 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his government was 
elapsed, delivered up the province and army to his succes- 
sor, if he arrived in time, and left the province within thirty 
days ; but first he was obliged to deposit in two of the prin- 
cipal cities of his jurisdiction, an account of the money which 
had passed through his own or his officers' hands, stated 
and balanced, {apud ditas civitates, qnoc maximee viderentur, 
‘i'ationes confectas et consolidatas deponere^) Cic. Earn. v. 20. 
If his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, 
leaving his lieutenant, or more frequently his quaestor, to 
command in the province, Cic, Fain, ii. 15. Att, vi. 5, 6. 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city 
as a private person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which 
case he did not euter the city, but gave an account of his 

exploits 
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exploits to the senate assembled in the temple of Bellona, or 
in some other temple without the city, Liv. iii. 63. xxxviii. 
45. Dio, xlix. 15, In the mean time he usually waited near 
the city till the matter was ditermined, whence he was said 
ad urbem esse, Sail, Cat. 30., and retained the title of IMPE- 
RATOR, which his soldiers had given him upon his victory, 
with the badges of command, his lictors and fasces, &c. 
Appian says that in his time no one was called imperator, 
unless 10,000 of the enemy had been slain, Be Bell, Civ, ii. 
p. 455. When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel, Cic, Fam, ii. 1 6. 
Alt, X, 10., as the letters were which he sent to the senate 
concerning his victory, Cic, in Pis, 17. Sometimes when 
the matter was long of being determined, he retired to some 
distance from Rome, Cic, Alt, vii. 15, 

If he obtained a triumph, a bill was proposed to the people, 
that he should have military command {iit ei imperium csset) 
on the day of his triumph, Liv, xlv. 35. Cic, Alt, iv. 16., 
for without this no one could have military command within 
the city. 

Then he was obliged by the JULIAN law, within thirty 
days, to give in to the treasury an exact copy of the accounts 
which he had left in the province, {easdem rationes totidem 
verbis referre ad cerarium,) Cic, Att. v. 20. At the same 
time he recommended those, who deserved public rewards 
fortheir services, {in henejiciis, ad cerarium detuUt,) Cic. ibid, 
et pro Arch. 5. 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place 
with respect to a proprastor^ unless that a proconsul had 
twelve lictors, and a propraetor only six. The array and 
retinue of the one were likewise commonly greater than that 
of the other. The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, 
were called Proconsulares ; propraetors, PR-^ETORiis, Bio^ 
liii. 14. 


PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE 
EMPERORS. 

A UGUSTUS made a new partition of the provinces. 

Those which were peaceable and less exposed to an 
enemy, he left to the management of the senate and people ; 
but of such as were more strong, and open to hostile inva- 
sions, and where, of course, it was necessary to support greater 
armies, he undertook the government himself (regendas ipse 
suscepit), Suet. Aug. 47. This he did under pretext of casing 
the senate ipd people of the trouble, but in reality to increase 
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Ills own power, by assuming the command of the army en- 
tirely to himself. 

Tiic provinces under the direction of the senate and people 
(PROVINCLE SENATORLEft POPULARES wdPuhliccE), 
at first were Africa propria^ or the territories of Carthage, 
Numidia^ Cyrene^ yhia^ (which when put for a province, 
comprehended only the countries along the Propontis and the 
jPigean Sea^ namely, Phrygia^ Mysia, Caria^ Lydia^ Cic. 
pro Place. 27 .) Jiiihynki and Pontns, Grcccia and Ppirifs, 
Dahnatia, Macedonia^ Sicilia^ Sardinia^ Creta^ and Hispania 
Bwiica^ Dio. liii. 12. 

The provinces of the emperor (PROVINCIiE IMPERA- 
TORIiE^ vel C(csanim^) were Hispania Tarraconensis and 
iMsitaniay G&llia^ Cwlosyria^ Pltccnicia^ Cilicia, Cyprus, 
HLgy]itus, to which others were afterwards added. But the 
condition of these provinces was often changed ; so that they 
were transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, 
and tlie contrary, Dio, liii. 12. liv. 4. 3, Straho, xvii. fin. 
The pro^'inces of the emperor seem to have been in a better 
state than those of the senate and people, 2\icit, Annul, i. 70. 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate 
and people were called PROCONSIJLES, although some- 
times only of pra3torian rank, Dio. liii. 13. The senate ap- 
pointed them by lot (sortito miitebant) out of those who had 
borne a magistracy in the city at least five years before, Suet. 
Aug. 30. Pesp. 4. Plin. Ep. ii. 12. J)io. liii. 14. They 
had the same badges of authority as the proconsuls had 
formerly; but they had only a civil power, (poicstas vdi juris-- 
dictio), and no military command {imperium), nor disposal 
of the taxes. 4'hc taxes were collected, and the soldiers in their 
provinces commanded by officers appointed by Augustus. Their 
authority lasted only for one year, and they left the province 
immediately u hen a successor was sent, Dio. ibid. 

Tliose whom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
ivcrc called LEGATI C.ESAIUS pro Consule, Propr actor es, 
vel pro praciorc, Dio. liii. 13., Consularcs Lcgati, Suet. Tib. 

41., Consul ai'cs llectores. Suet. V esp. 8., or simply, Consularcs, 
Suet. Tib. 32. Tacit. Hist. ii. 97., and Lcgati, Suet. Vesp. 

4., also Prccsides, Pricfecti, Corrcctores, &c. 

The Governor of Egypt was usually called PRtEFECTUS, 
Euet. Vesp. ()., or Prccfectus Aifgnstalis, Digest., and was 
the first imperatorial legate that was appointed. 

There Avas said to be an ancient prediction concerning 
it would recover its liberty wlien the Roman 
fasces and })r(vte.\ta should come to it, Cic.Fam. i. 7* Trebell, 
Poll, in Anuilian. Augustus artfully converting this to his 
own purpose, claimed that province to himself, and . dis- 
charging 
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cliarging a senator from going to it without permission^ Dio. 
li, 17 ., he sent thither a governor of equestrian rank, with- 
out the usual ensigns of authority, Tacit. Ann. ii. 59. Suet. 
Tih. 53. To him was joined a person to assist in administering 
justice, called Juridicus Alexandrina!: civitatis, Pafidect. 
(o ciKfuoBortjs;, Strabo, xvii. p. 7970 

The first prefect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallus, celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid, A?nor, i. 15. 29. 
{Hunc primnm Mgyptus llomanimi judicem hahuit, Eutrop. 
vii, 70 Suet. Ang. 66. Dio. li. 17. 

The legates of the emperor were chosen from among the 
senators, but the pifefcct of Egypt only from the EquiteSy 
Tacit, xii. 60. Dio. liii. 13. Tiberius gave that charge to 
one of his freedmen, Dio. Iviii. 19. The legali Cicsaris wore 
a military dress and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. They had much greater powers than tlic 
proconsuls, and continued in command during the [>leasure of 
the emperor, Dio. liii. 13. 

In each province, besides the governor, there W 7 is an officer 
called PROCURA1DR C.ESARIS, Tacit. Agric. 15., or 
curatory and in later times rationalisy who managed tlieafiairs 
of the revenue, ( qui resfisci curahat:pub/icos reditus coUigehat 
et erogahaty) and also had a judicial power in matters that con- 
cerned the revenue, Suet. Claud. 12., whence that office was 
c-iiWQ^y prociiratio amplmimuy Suet.Galb. 15. These Procu- 
rators were chosen from among the Equites, and sometimes 
from freedmen. Dio. lii. 25. They were sent not only into 
the provinces of the emperor, but also into those of the senate 
and people, Dio. liii. 15. 

Sometimes a Procurator discharged tlie office of a gover- 
nor ( vice prccsidis fungebatur), especially in a small province, 
or in a part of a large province, where the governor could 
not be present 5 as Pontius Pilate did, who was 2U'ocHrator or 
preepositus (Suet. Vesp. 4.) of Judaea, which was annexed to 
the province of Syria, Ihcit. Annul, xii, 23. Hence he had 
the power of punishing capitally, ibid. xv. 44., which the^ro- 
curatores did not usually possess, ib. iv. 15. 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed 
different salaries, according to their respective dignit)^, Dio. 
liii. 15. Those who received 200 sestertia were called nucE- 
NARIi; 100, CENTENARIi; 60, SEXAGENARII, &C. CupitoUu. 
in Pertinac. c. 2. A certain sum ^vas given them for mules 
and tents; which used formerly to be afforded at the public 
expense, Suet. Aug. 36. 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in ap- 
pearance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Au- 
gustus, 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AU- 
GUSTUS; TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OF 
THE EMPERORS. 

'T'HE monarchical form of government established by Au- 
gustus, although different in name and external appear- 
ance, in several respects resembled that which had prevailed 
under the kings. Both were partly hereditary, and partly 
elective. The choice of the kings depended on the senate 
and people at large; that of the emperors, chiefly on the 
army. When the former abused their power they were ex- 
pelled ; the latter were often put to death ; but the interests of 
the army being separate from those of the state, occasioned 
the continuation of despotism. According to Pomponius, 
de origine jurhy D. i. 2. 14. Reges omnbm potestatem 
HABU issE, their rights were the same. But the account of 
Dionysius and others is different. (See p. 98.) 

As Augustus had become master of the republic by force 
of arms, he might have founded, his right to govern it on that 
basis, as his grand uncle and father by adoption, Julius Caesar, 
had done. But the apprehension he always entertained of 
Cffisar’s fate made him pursue a quite difterent course. The 
dreadful destruction of the civil wars, and the savage cruelty 
of the Triimiviri had cut off all the keenest supporters of 
liberty, T'acit. Ann, i, 2., and had so humbled the spirit of 
the Romans, that they were willing to submit to any form of 
government rather than hazard a repetition of former cala- 
mities, {tuta et jirccsentia (juam vetera et])erkulosa malehant^ 
ibid.) The empire was now so widely extended, the num- 
ber of those who had a right to vote in the legislative assem- 
blies so great, (the Romans having never employed the 
modern method of diminishing that number by represent- 
ation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a repub- 
lican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct so 
unwieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, and the numerous armies requi- 
site to keep the provinces in subjection, could no longer be 
controuled but by the power of one. Had Augustus pos- 
sessed the magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and his 
successors under proper restraints against the abuse of power, 
his descendants might have long enjoyed that exalted station 
to which his wonderful good fortune, and the abilities of 
others had raised him. Had he, agreeably to his repeated 
declarations, wished for command only to promote the hap- 
piness of his fellow-citizens, he would have aimed at no more 
power than was necessary for that purpose. But the lust of 

dominion, 
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dominion, although artfully disguised, appears to have been 
the ruling passion of his mind, (specie reciisayitis Jiagrantis~ 
sim^ cupiverat)^ Tacit. Ann. i, 2, 3. 10. 

Upon his return to Rome after the conquest of Egypt, 
and the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 7*25, he is 
said to have seriously deliberated with his two chief favour- 
ites, Agrippa and Mcecenas, about resigning his power, and 
restoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa advised 
him to do so, but Maecenas dissuaded him from it. In the 
speeches which Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occa- 
sion, the principal arguments for and against a popular and 
monarchical government are introduced, lii. The advice of 
Maecenas prevailed, 2 */;. 41. Augustus, however, in the fol- 
lowing year, having corrected the abuses, which had crept 
in during the civil wars. Suet, Aug, 32., and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore cv^ery thing to them and to the 
people. But several members who had been previously pre- 
pared, exclaimed against this proposal ; and the rest, eitlier 
prompted by opinion, or overawed by fear, all with one 
voice conjured him to retain the command. Upon which, 
as if unequal to the load, he appeared to yield a reluctant 
compliance and that only for ten years ; during which time, 
he might regulate the state of public affairs (reiupuhlicam 
ordlnaret) ; thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, at the 
earnest desire of his fellow- citizens ; which gave his usurpa- 
tion the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years, Dio, 
liii. 46 , 5 but the second time, A. U. 736, he accepted the 
government only for five years, saying that tliis space of time 
was then sufficient. Id, liv. 12., and when it was elapsed, for 
five years more. Id, liii, 16. ; but after that, always for ten 
years, /d.lv. 6. He died in the first year of the fifth decenniiinn^ 
the 19th of August, (xiv. Kal, Sept.) A. U. 767, aged near 
76 years ; having ruled alone near 44 years. Tlie succeeding 
emperors, although at their accession they received the em- 
pire for life, yet at the beginning of every ten years used to 
hold R festival, as if to commemorate the renewal of the 
empire, Dio. liii. 10. 

As the senate by their misconduct (see p. 129) had occa- 
sioned the loss of liberty, so by their servility to Augustus 
they established tyranny, mservitutemconsules^pafres, 

egues, as Tacitus says upon the accession of Tiberius, Annai. 
i. 7 .) Upon his feigned offer to resign the empire, they 
seem to have racked their invention to contrive new honours 
for him. To the names of IMFERATOR, Dio. xliii. 44. 
C2ESAR, Id. xlvi. 47., and PRINCE (Princeps Senatus) 

liii, 1., 
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liii. 1 which they had formerly conferred, they added those 
of AUGUSTUS, (venerandus v.^abilis, ab augur y quasi fw- 
auguratus vel consecratus; ideoque Diis earns; cultudivino 
qfficiendus^ ffepaa7o<t ; Pausan. iii. 11. vel ab augeo; quam su^ 
Jupiter auget ope^ Ovid, Fast, i. 612. Suet, Jug, 7- -Oio. liii. 
16., and Father of his Country (Pater Patrle), Suet, 58. 
Ovid, F'ast, ii. 127. Pont, iv. 9. ulf, Trist, iv. 4. 13, &c. This 
title had been first given to Cicero by the senate, after his 
suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy ; Roma tatrem patriae 
C icERONEM LIBERA DIXIT, Juvenol, viii. 244. Plin, vii. 30. 
by the advice of Cato, Jppian, B, Civ. ii. 431 . Pint, in Cw\, 
or of Catulus, as Cicero himself says, Pis. 3. It was next 
decreed to Julius Caesar, Suet. 76. Dio. xliv. 4., and some of 
his coins are still extant with that inscription. Cicero pro- 
posed that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very 
young, Phil, xiii. 11. It was refused by Tiberius, Suet, 67- 
as also the title of Imperatou, Id, 26., and Dominus, 37. 
Dio. Iviii. 2. but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it, 
'Paeit, Ann. xi. 25. 

The title of PATER PATRIiE denoted chiefly the pater- 
nal affection which it became the emperors to entertain to- 
wards their subjects ) and also that power which, by the 
Roman law, a father had over his children, Dio, liii. 18. 
Senec. Clem., i. 14. 

CiEsAR was properly a family title, Dio. ibid. Suet. Galb, 1. 
According to Dio, it also denoted power, xliii. 44. In 
latter times, it signified the person destined to succeed to the 
empire, or assumed info a share of the government, during 
the life of the emperor, who himself was always called 
Augustus, Spartum. in JElio Vero, 2., which was a title of 
splendour and dignity, but not of power, Dio. liii. 18. 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of Romulus, 
that he might be considered as a second founder of the city ; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropt all thoughts of it, Dio. liii; 16., and 
accepted the title of Augustus, the proposer of which in 
the senate was Munatius Plancus, Suet, Aug, 7. Veil, ii. 91 . 
Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of Au- 
gustus, describes him under the name of Quirinus, i. 
296. Q. iii. 27. 

The chief title, which denoted command, was IMPERA- 
TOR, Dio. xliii. 44. By this the successors of Augustus 
w'ere peculiarly distinguished. It was equivalent to Rex, 
Dio, liii. 17 . In modern times it is reckoned superior. 

The title of Iinperator, however, continued to be confeiTed 
on victorious generals as formerly ; but chiefly on the em- 
perors themselves; as aU generals were supposed to act under 

their 
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their auspices, Horat. Od. iv. 14. 32. Ovid, Trist, ii. 173. Un- 
der the republic the appellation of Imperator was put after 
the name; as CICERO IMPERATOR, Cic, Ep, passim; 
but the title of the emperors usually before, as a prccnomen. 
Suet. Tib. 26. Thus this following words are inscribed on 
an ancient stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri (in lapide 
Ancyrano), in Asia Minor ; Imp. CiESAR Divi F. Aug. Pont. 
Max. Cos. XIV. Imp. XX. Tribunic. Potest. XXXVIII.-. 
The Emperor Ccesar, the adopted son of (Julius Ciesar, called) 
Diviis (after his deification) ; Aus^ustus the high-jmest, (an 
office which he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741 , 
Dio, liv. 27 ,) ^ fourteen times Consul, twenty times (saluted) 
Imperator (on account of his victories. Dio says, he obtained 
this honour in all 21 times, lii. 41. Thus Tacitus, Nomen 
iMPERATORis scmel atque vicies partnm Aim.i. 9.) in ^/ic38//t 
year of his trihunician power, (from the time when he was 
first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 724, Dio, li. 19.) 
So that this inscription was made above five years before his 
death. 

The night after Caesar was called Augustus, the Tiber 
happened to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level 
parts of Rome navigable, Dio, liii. 20. I'acit, Annul , i, 76. 
to which Horace is supposed to allude, Od, i. 2. This event 
was thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, 
that of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; 
who ill the senate devoted himself to Ciesar, after the manner 
of the Spaniards, VaL Max, ii. G. 11., and Gauls, (Devotos 
nil soLDURios appellant, Bell. Gall. iii. 23.) and exhorted 
the rest of the senators to do the same. Being checked by 
Augustus, he rushed forth to the people, and compelled many 
to follow his example. VV^hence it became a custom for the 
senators, when they congratulated any emperor on his accession 
to the empire, to say, that they were devoted to his service, 
Dio, ibid, 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune, 
(Pacuvio tribuno plehemrogante) that an order of the people 
(plebiscitum) was made, appointing the month Sextilis to be 
called August, Sat, i. 12. 

The titles given to Justinian in the (Mrpus Juris, are, in 
the Institutes, Sacratissimus Princeps, and Imperatoria 
Majkstas ; in the Pandects, Homjnus nostkr sacratissi- 
mus prtnceps ; and the same in the Codex, with this addi- 
tion, Perpetuus Augustus. These titles are still retained 
by the Emperor of Germany.* 

* But this diguity is now abolished, the state of Germany being clnmycd. 

The 
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The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to 
levy armies, to raise monej^, to undertake wars, to make peace, 
to command all the forces of the republic, to have the power 
of life and death within, as well as without, the city ; and to 
do every thing else which the consuls and others invested with 
supreme command had a right to do, Dio. liii. 17^ 

In the year of the city 731, the senate decreed that Augus- 
tus should be always proconsul, even within the city ; and in 
the provinces should enjoy greater authority than the ordinary 
proconsuls, Dio. liii. 32. Accordingly he imposed taxes on 
the provinces, rewarded and punished them as they had 
favoured or opposed his cause, and prescribed such regulations 
to them as he himself thought proper, Dio. liv. 7- 9. 25. 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that he should always en- 
joy consular power, with 12 lictors, and sit on a curule chair 
between the consuls. The senators at the same time requested 
that he would undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and 
enact what laws he thought proper j offering to swear, that 
they would observe them, whatever they should be. This 
Augustus declined, well knowing, says I)io, that they would 
perform what they cordially decreed without an oath ; but 
not the contrary, although they bound themselves by a thou- 
sand oaths, Dio. liv. 10. 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too fre- 
quent exaction of oaths by public authority, without a neces- 
sary cause. Livy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath 
(Jidts et Jnsjurandum) had more influence with the ancient 
llomans than the fear of laws and punishments (proximo 
leginn et parnarmn metn)^ Liv. i. 21, ii. 45. They did not, he 
says, as in aftertimes, when a neglect of religion prevailed, 
by interpretations adapt an oath and the laws to themselves, 
but conformed every one his own conduct to them, Liv. iii. 
20. ii. 32. xxii, Gl. tie. Off. iii. 30, 31. See also, Fohjb. 
vi, 54. 56. 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of Censor, 
(see p. 123,) yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that 
oflice, as also those of Fontifex Maxhmis^ and tribune of the 
commons, Dio. liii, 17. See p. 130. 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the lau s 
(legihus soluti), so that they might do what they pleased, Dto. 
liii. 18. 28. Some, however, understand this only of cer- 
tain laws : for Augustus afterwards requested of the senate, 
that he might be freed from the Voconiaii law, Dio. Ivi. 32. 
but a person was .said to be legibus solutus, who was freed 
only from one law, Cic. Fhil. ii. 13. 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people 

renewed 
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renewed their oath of allegiance, Tadt, Ann, xvi. 22., or, as 
it was expressed, confirmed the acts of the emperors by an 
oath ; which custom was first introduced by the Triumviri^ 
after the death of Caesar, Dio, xlvii. 18., repeated to Augustus, 
Id, li. 30. liii. 28., and always continued under the succeeding 
emperors. They not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do, Id, Ivii. 8. Iviii. 17- In this 
oath the acts of the preceding emperors, who were approved 
of, were included : and the acts of such as were not approved 
of were omitted, as of Tiberius, Id, lix. 9., of Caligula, lx. 4, 
&c. Claudius would not allow any one to swear to his acts 
(in acta sua jurare) ; but not only ordered others to swear 
to the acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself. Id, 
lx. 10. 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety 
of the emperor, which was first decreed in honour of Julius 
Cffisar, Dio, xliv. 0., and commonly observed. Id, 50., so like- 
wise by that of Augustus, even after his death, Id, Ivii. 9. 
To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous crime. Ibid, 
Tacit, Ann, i, 73. Codex, iv. 1, 2. ii. 4. 41. Di^, xii. 2. 13., and 
more severely punished than real perjury, IWtull, Apot, 18. 
It was reckoned a species of treason (niajeatatis), and punished 
by the bastinado, J). xii. 2. 13., sometimes by cutting out the 
tongue, Gothofred, in loc. So thatMinutius Felix justly says, 
c. 29. D^t Us (sc. Dthnicis)^ tuHus per Joins genininpej era re 
qudm regis, Tiberius prohibited any one from swearing by him, 
Dio, Ivii. 8. Iviii. 12., but yet men swore, not only by his for- 
tune, but also by that of Sejunus, Id. Iviii. 2. 0. After the 
death of the latter, it was decreed that no oath should be 
made by any other but the emperor, Ibid, 12. Caligula or- 
dained that to all oaths these words should be added ; Nkotk 
ME, NEQUE MEOS LIUKROS CHAIllORES HAliEO, OUAM CaIUM 
ET soROREs EJUs, Suet, 15. Dio, lix. 3. 9., and that the 
women should swear by his wife Drusilla, /5/d. 11., as he 
himself did, in his most public and solemn asseverations, iSnet, 
24. So Claudius, by Livia, Dio, 1. 5. Suet. Claud, 11. 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed 
by the Triumviriio Julius Caesar, I>/o. xlvii. 18., and confirmed 
by Augustus, Td, li. 20., altars were privately erected to 
Augustus himself, at Rome, Firg, Eel. i. / • Ilorat. Ep, ii. 1. 
16. Ovid, Fast, i. 13., and particularly in the provinces ; but 
he permitted no temple to be publicly consecrated to him, 
unless in conjunction with the city, Rome: Augusto ei 
Urbi Rom^ ; and that only in the provinces, Tacit, Ann. iv. 
37 . ; for ill the city they were strictly prohibited, Sncl, 52. 
After his death, they were very frequent, Tacit, Ann. i. 11. 
73 , Dio. Ivi, 46, 
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It was likewise decreed in honour of Augustus, that when 
the priests offered up vows for the safety of the people and 
senate, they should do the same for him, Dio. li. 19., so for the 
succeeding emperors. Tacit. Ann. iv. I 7 ., particmlarly at the 
beginning of the year, Id. xvi. 22. on the 3d of January, Dio. 
lix. 24. — also, that in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him with wishes for his safety, 
Dio. li. 19. Ovid. Fast. ii. 637. Pont. ii. 3. ult. as to the 
Lares and other gods, Horat. Od. iv. 5. 33, 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a trium- 
phal robe, Dio. li. 20. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 8. They also used 
a particular badge, of having fire carried before them. Hero- 
dian. i. 8. 8. i. 16. 9. ii. 5. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, 
i. 17 ., probably borrowed from the Persians, Xenoph. Cyrop. 
viii. iii. p. 215. Ammian. xxiii. 6. Something similar seems 
to have been used by the magistrates of the municipal towns; 
prunes hatillus, v. -mw?, a pan of burning coals, or a portable 
hearth (focus portatilis) fm which incense was burnt; a per- 
fumed stove, Horat. Sat. i. 5. 36. 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the em- 
perors (adorari sejussit^ chm ante cunt cuncti salutarentnr,) 
Eutrop. ix. 16. Aurelius Victor, de Cces. c. 39., says, that 
the same thing was done to Caligula and Domitian. So Dio. 
lix. 4. 27 , 28. 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with 
great moderation ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government, Dio. Ivii. 8. lix. 4. In his 
lodging and equipage he differed little from an ordinary citi- 
zen of distinguished rank, except being attended by his 
prastorian guards. But after he had gained the soldiers by 
donatives, the people by a distribution of grain, and the whole 
body of citizens by the sweetness of repose, he gradually in- 
creased his authority (insurgere jiatdatim) , and engrossed all 
the powers of the state (munia senaius, niagistratuum^ legnm 
in se frunsf€rr€),IYdic\t. Ann. i. 2. Such of the nobility as 
were most compliant (quanto quis servitio promptior)^'WQrQ. 
raised to wealth and preferments. Having the command of 
the army and treasury, he could do every thing. For although 
he pretended to separate his own revenues from those of the 
state, yet both were disposed of equally at his pleasure, Dio. 
liii. 16. 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus, so habituated 
the Romans to subjection, that they never afterwards so 
much as made one general effort to regain their liberty, nor 
even to mitigate the rigour of tyranny. In consequence of 
which, their character became more and more degenerate. 

After 
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After being deprived of the right of voting, they lost all con- 
cern about public affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juve- 
nal, about two things, bread games, (Panem et Circen- 
SES, i. e. largesses and spectacles,) Juvenal, x, K).— — 
Hence, from this period their history is less interesting, and 
as Dio observes, less authentic ; because, when every" thing 
was done by the will of the prince, or of his favourites and 
freedmen, the springs of action were less known than under 
the republic, Dio, liii. 19. It is surprising that though the 
Romans at different times were governed by princes of the 
most excellent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, 
who had seen the woeful effects of wicked men being invested 
with unlimited power, yet none of them seem ever to have 
thought of new-modelling the government, and of providing 
an effectual check against the future commission of similar 
enormities. Whether they thought it iippracticable, or 
wished to transmit to their successors unimpaired, the same 
powers which they had received ; or from what other cause 
we know not. It is at least certain that no history of any 
people shows more clearly the pernicious effects of an arbi- 
trary and elective monarchy, on the character and happiness 
of both prince and people, than that of the ancient Romans. 
Their change of government was indeed the natural conse- 
quence of that success with which their lust of conquest was 
attended. For tlie force employed to enslave other nations, 
being turned against themselves, served at ffrst to accomplish 
and afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And it is 
remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
corruption had so much contributed to the loss of liberty, 
were the principal sufferers by this change ; for on tliein, 
those savage monsters, who succeeded Augustus, chiefly ex- 
ercised their cruelty. The bulk of the people, and parti- 
cularly the provinces, were not more oppressed than they had 
been under the republic ; Thus Tacitus observes, Ncquepro 
vincice ilium rerum statum almuebunt, suspeeto senatus po- 
pulique imperio ob certamina potentium, et avaritiam magis- 
tral uum ; invalido legum auxilio, quee vi, ambit Uy postremo 
pectmid turbabantiir, Annal. i. 2. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

'T'HE public servmts (minis frij of the magistrates were called 
bj^ the common name of APPARITORIilS, Liv. i. 8., 
because they were at hand to execute their commands, fquhd 
Us apparebanty i. ^^preestv erant ad obsequiumy Serv, ad Virg- 
M 
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Mn , xii. 850.) and their serrice or attendance apparitio, 
Cic, Fam. xiii. 54. These were, 

I. SCRIB.E, Notaries or clerks who wrote out the public 
accounts, the laws, and all the proceedings (acta) of the magis- 
trates. Those who exercised that office were said scriptum 
facere, Liv. ix. 46. Gell. vi. 9. from scripfus, -iis. They were 
denominated from the magistrates whom they attended ; thus, 
ScribcegucBstoniy {jcdilitiU prcetorii^ &c., and were divided into 
different decuritjc ; whence decuriam emere^ for muniis scribts 
emere, Cic- Verr. iii. 70. It was determined by lot what 
magistrate each of them should attend, Cic. Cat. iv. 7* This 
office was more honourable among the Greeks than the Ro- 
mans, Nep. Etim.'\. The scriha at Rome however were ge- 
nerally composed of free-born citizens ; and they became so 
respectable, that their order is called by Cicero honestus (quod 
eorum fidci tahulcc puhlicce^ periculaque magistratuuih coni’- 
mittuntur,) Cic. Yerr. iii. 79. 

There were also actuarii or notarii, who took down in short- 
liand what was said or done (notis exvipiebant)^ Suet. Jul. 55. 
These were different from the scrihat^ and were commonly 
slaves or frcedmen, Dio. Iv. 7* The scribcc were also called 
Ubrarii^ Festus. But lihrarii is usually put for those who 
transcribe books, Cic. Alt. xii. 6. Suet. Domit. 10., for which 
purpose the wealthy Romans, who had a taste for literature, 
sometimes kept several slaves, Nep. Ait. 13. 

The method of writing short-hand is said to have been in- 
vented by Maecenas, Dio. Iv. 7* ; according to Isidore, by 
Tiro, the favourite slave and freedman of Cicero, Did. i. 22. 
Seme. Ep. 90. 

II. PRiECONES, heralds or public criers, who were em- 
ployed for various purposes ; 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence, (silmtium 
indicehunt vel imperahant : Exsurgii, PRiEco, fac populo 
audiFntiam, Plant. Peru. prol. 11.) by saying, Silete vel 
TACETE; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, Favete 
UNGUIS, Horat. Od. iii. 1. Ore favete omnes, l^rg. AEn. 
V. 71 . Hence vacuum silentinm, for nliissimiim or maximuniy 
Horat. Od. ii. 13. 29. Ore faventy they are silent, Ovid. 
Amor. iii. 13. 29. 

2. In Chccomitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes ; they pronounced the vote of each century ; they 
called out the names of those who were elected, Cic. Verr. 
V. 15. (See p. 87 .) When laws were to be passed, they 
recited them to tlie people, (p. 83.) In trials, they sum- 
moned the /wd/ecs, the persons accused, their accusers, and 
sometimes the witnesses. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes heralds were employed to summoii the people 
to an assembly, Liv, i. 69* iv. 32., and the senate to the senate^ 
house, iii. 38. (see p. 8.) ; also the soldiers, when encamped, 
to hear their general make a speech, Liv, i. 28. 

3. In sales by auction, they advertised tliem (auctionem 
conclamahant velprtBdicahant)^ Plaut. Men. fin. Cic. Verr.iii; 
16. Off. iii. 13. Horat. de Art. Poet. 419. ; they stood by the 
spear, and called out what was offered. See p. 51. 

4. In the public games ; they invited tlie people to attend 
them ; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to be 
removed from them, Cic. de llesp, Har. Vl.Liv. ii. 37. ; they 
proclaimed (prccdicalnmt) the victors and crowned them, Cic. 
Fain. V. 12. ; they invited the people to see the secular games 
which were celebrated only once every 110 years, by a solemn 
form, CoNVENITE AD LUDOS SPECTANDOS, DUOS NEC SPECTAVIT 
auisauAM, NEC SPECTATURIJSEST, Suct. Claud.2\. Herodhuf. 

iii. 8. 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to 
be exhibited, Cic. de Legg. ii. 24., they ijivited people to at- 
tend by a certain form; Exsequias Chuemeti, quip us kst 

COMMODUM, IKK JAM TEMPIJS EST, OIJJJS KFFER'J I’R, 7b’, 

Fhorm. v. 8. 38. Hence these funerals were eallecl FIJ- 
NERA INDICTIVA, Fesiiis in QuiiurESy Sne/. Jul. 81. 
The also used to give piiblic notice when such a 

person died ; thus, Ollus auiiiis leto datus est, Festus^ 
ibid. 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate to the lictor, Liv. 
xxvi. 15. Licrou, vino for ti add e viugas, kt in eum eege 
primiim age, ibid. 16. 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them, 
Plaut. Merc. iii. 4. v. 78. Pet ran. udrbit. c. .07-, where an 
allusion is supposed to be made to the custom abolished by 
the iEbutian law. 

The office of a public crier, although not honourahlc, was 
profitable, Juvenal, vii. (i, he. They were generally free- 
born, and divided into decimal. 

Similar lo the prcecones were those who collected the money 
bidden for goods at an auction from the piireliaser, called 
COACTORES, llor. Sat. i. 6. 86. ( ir. pro Cliicnt. 64< 

They wTre servants (inihistri) of the money-hrokers, who at- 
tended at the auclions: Wemc coaCtionea argent arias factifare, 
to exercise the trade of such a collector, KSuct. Fesp. 1. They 
seem also to have been employed by bankers to procure pay- 
ment from debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the 
public revenues were likewise called COACTORES, Cic. pro 
Ilab. Post. 11. 

M 2 HI. Lie- 
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III. LICTORES. The lictors were instituted by Romu- 
lus, who borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are com- 
monly supposed to have their name, Liv.LS, {a ligando) ^from 
their binding the hands and legs of criminals before they were 
scourged, Gell, xii. 3. They carried on their shoulder rods 
(virgas ulmeas, Plant. Asin. ii. 2. v; 74. iii. 2. v, 29. Ftmmei 
fasces virgarufn, Id. Epid. i. 1. 26. vel ex betitla, Plin. xvi. 18. 
s. 30.) bound with a thong in the form of a bundle, [bacillos 
Zoro colligatos in modum fascis) and an axe jutting out in the 
middle of them. They went before all the greater magistrates, 
except the censors, one by one in a line, Liv. xxiv. 44. He 
who went foremost was called PRIMUS LICTOR, Cic, ad 
JFratr, i. 1.7.; he who went last, or next to the magistrate, 
was called PROXIMUS LICTOR, Liv. ibid. Sallust. Jug. 

12., or FostremuSf Cic. Divin. i. 28., i. e. the chief lictor, 
summits lictor, who used to receive and execute the com- 
mands of the magistrate. 

The office of the lictors was, 

1. To remove the crowd (ut turbam summoverent), Liv. 
iii. 11. 48. viii. 33. Hor. Od. ii. 16. 10. by saying, Cedite, 
Consul venit \ date viam, vel locum consuli ; si vobis 
VIDETUR, DISCEDITB, Qui RITES, Lli;. H. 56., 01 ’ SOlUe SUCll 
words, {solcnnis ille lictorum et prcemtiicius clamor, Plin. 
Pan. 61.) whence the lictor is called summotor aditiis, Liv. xlv. 
29. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle, Liv. passim. When the magistrate returned home, a 
lictor knocked at the door with his rod, [forem, ut\ mos est, 
virgd percussit), Liv, vi. 34., which he also did when the 
magistrate went to any other house, Plin. vii. 30. s. 31. 

2. 3'o see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates, 
(ANIMADVERTERE, ut dehitiis honos Us redderetur), Suet. 
Jul. 80. What this respect was, Seneca informs us, Epist, 

64., namely, dismounting from horseback, uncovering the 
head, going out of the way, and also rising up to them, &c. 
Suet. Jul. 78. 

3. To inflict punishment on those who were condemned, 
which they were ordered to do in various forms : I, Lictor, 
coLLiGA MANUS ; I, Caput obnube hu.ius ; Arbori in- 

FELICl SUSPENDE ; VeRBERATO VEL INTRA POMCERIUM Vcl 

extra pomcerium, Liv. i. 26. 1, Lictor, deliga ad palum. 
Id. viii. 7- Accede, Lictor, virgas et secures expedi, 
/(/. viii. 32. In eum lege age, i. e. securi percute, vel feri, 
xxvi. 16. 

The lictors were usually taken from the lowest of the common 
people, Liv. ii. 55., and often were the freedinen of him on 
whom they attended. They were diflTerent from the public 
slaves, who waited on the magistrates, Cic. in Ferr. i. 26. 

IV. AC- 
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IV. ACCENSI. These seem to have had their names from 
summoning (ab acciendo) the people to an assembly, and those 
who had law-suits to court {in jus). One of them attended 
on the consul who had not the fasces, Suet. JuL 20. Liv. 
iii. 33. Before the invention of clocks, one of them called 
out to the praetor in court when it was the third hour, or 
nine o’clock, before noon; when it was mid-day, and the 
ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon, Farro de Lat, Lmg. 
v. 9. Plin, vii. 60. They were commonly the freedmen of 
the magistrate on whom they attended ; at least in ancient 
times, Cic. ad Fratr. i. 1. 4. Accensi were also an order 
of soldiers, called Supernnmerarii, because not included in 
the legion, Feget. ii. 19. Ascon, in Cic, Ferr. i. 28. Liv. 
viii. 8. 10. 

V. VIATORES. These were properly the officers who 
attended on the tribunes, Liv, ii. 56., and fediles, xxx. 39. 
Anciently they used to summon the senators from the country 
where they usually resided ; whence they had their name 
{quod scBpe in viH essetit)y Cic. de Sen. 16. Columell. Prsef. 1. 

VI. CARNIFEX. The public executioner or hangman, 
who executed {supplido afficiebat) slaves, and persons of the 
lowest rank ; for slaves and freedmen were punished in a 
manner different from free-born citizens. Tacit, Annal, iii. 50. 
The carnifex was of servile condition, and held in such con- 
tempt that he was not permitted to reside within the city, Cic. 
pro Rahir,b,y but lived without Porta Metia, or Fjsqiiilma, 
Plaut. Pseud, i. 3. v, 98., near the place destined for the 
punishment of slaves, {jaxta locmn servililms pwnissepositum, 
Tac. Annal. xv. 60. ii. 32.) called Sestertinm^ Plutarch, in 
Galb., where were erected crosses and gibbets, {cruces ct 
patibula^ Tac. Annal. xiv. 33.) and where also the bodies of 
slaves were burnt, Plaut, Cas, ii. 6. v, 2., or thrown out 
unburied, Hor, Epod, v. 99. 

Some think that the carnifex ^vas anciently keeper of the 
prison under the Triumviri cajntates, wdio had only the super- 
intendance or care of it : hence trader e vel trahere ad carnU 
Jicemy to imprison, Plaut, Mud, iii. 6. 19. 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 

'T'HE laws of any country arc rules established by public 
authority, and enforced by sanctions, to direct the con- 
duct, and secure the rights of its inhabitants. (LEX justi 

injustique 
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itijustique regula, Senec. de Benef. iv. 12. Leges quid ctliud 
sunt, quam minis mixta pr<BC€pta f Id. Epist. 94.) 

The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon the 
application of a magistrate (roga7itemagistratu) p. 80.83. 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence 
(/lo?? 2 a?/ fjnris), was that collection of laws called the law, />//;. 
xxxiv. 6.J or laws of the Twelve Tables, compiled by the ^tc~ 
cemviri, and ratified by the people, (seep. 144.) a work, in the 
opinion of Cicero, superior to all the libraries of jiliilosoplier.": 
(omnibus omnium philosophorum hihliothecis antepoiundum) , 
de Orat, i. 44. Nothing now remains of these laws, but scat- 
tered fragments. 

The unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the 
number of crimes, with various other circumstances, gave 
occasion to a great many new laws, (corriqHusinm npublkd 
pluriynm leges. Tacit. Annal. iii. 27.) 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
which were made by the Comitia Centuriata (POPULISCI- 
TA), Tacit, yJnnaf. iii. 58.', but afterwards those also which 
were made by the Comitia Trilmta (PLEBISCITA), when 
they were made binding on the whole Koman people ‘ first 
by the Horatian law (ut qiiodtribntim pkbes jussissct,poindum 
teneret), Liv. iii. 55., and afterwards more precisely by the 
Publilian and Hortensian laws, [ut plebiscitaO^l^T' 
RITES tenereni), Liv. viii. 12. Epit. xi. Plin. xvi. 10. s. 15. 
Cell. XV. 27 . 

The different taws are distinguished by the name {iwmen 
gentis) of the persons who proposed them, and by the subject 
to which they refer. 

Any order of the people was called LEX, whether it re- 
spected the public (jus pnhiician vel sacrum), the right of 
private persons (Jus privatum vel civile), or the particular 
interest of an individual. But this last was properly called 
PRIVILEGIUIVI, GelL x. 20. Ascon, in Cic.pro Mil, 

The larvs proposed by a consul were called CONSULA- 
RES, Cic, Sext. 64., by a tribune, TRIBUNITIJE, Cic, in 
Hull. ii. 8., by the decemviri, DECEMVIRALES, Liv, iii. 
55, 56, 57 . 


DIFFERENT SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, 
AND THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF THE RO- 
MAN LAW. 


^HE words, Jus and Lex, are used in various senses. They 
are both expressed by the English word, LAW. 

Jus 
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properly implies what just and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon us, Cic, de Offic, iii. 21. Lex 
is a written statute or ordinance: (Lex, quec scripto saucif, 
quod vult^ aut jubendoy aut vetando^ Cic. dc Legg. i. 6 , a le- 
GENJio, (pwd legi solely ut mnotescaf, Varro de Lat. Ling. v. 7, 
legere leges propositas jnssere, Liv. iii. 34., vel a delectu, Clc, 
de Legg. i. 6 , a justo etjure legendo, i. e. cUgeudo, from the 
choice of what is just arid right, Id. ii. b. hv.xJi(storum in- 

justomnujHe dktinrtio., ibid. Grtvco nomine appcllatay 

No/zo-j, a siiuin cnique tribuendo, Td. i. ti.) 

Jus is properly Avhat the law ordains, or the obligation 
which it imposes; (est ewirn JUS quod \jVa\. constituit^ lhat 
is hnv, or, That is binding, which the law ordains, Cic. de 
Legg. i. 1.5. ad Herenn. ii. 13.) Or according to the Twelve 
Tables, Q uodcutwuk populus jussit, id jus ksto, Liv. vii. 
17 . ix. 33. QUOD MAJOR PARS JUDICARIT, ID JUS RATUMQUE 
ESTO, Cic. 

But ///.V and lex have a different meaning, according to the 
words with which they are joined ; thus, 

Jus NATURE vel NATURALE, is what nature or right reason 
teaches to be right; and gentium, what all nations es- 
teemed to be right : both commonly reckoned tJic same, Cic. 
Sext. 12. Ilarusp. resp. 14. 

Jus civium vel civile, is what the inhabitants of a particular 
coimt< y esteem to be right, either by nature, custom, or statute, 
( i( . Topic, h. Off. iii. K), 17* de Oraf. i. 48. Hence consfituere 
jns^ quo omnes utautur, pro Dorn, cui suhjevii sint, pro Casein. 
So jus Jlommium, Jnglkmu, kc. When no word is added to 
restrict it, Jus civii.e is put for the civil law of the Koinans. 
Cicero sometimes opposes ;ky rwi/e to jus 7tafuralc,Svxi, 42. j 
and sometimes to what we call Criminal law (jus publkum)^ 
Verr. i. 42. Casein. 2. in Ca^cil. b. 

Jus COMMUNE, what is held to be right among men in gene- 
ral, or among the inhabitants of any country, Ck. Cwcin. 4. 
Digest, et Jnstitut. 

Jus PUBLICUM et PRIVATUM, whut is right with respect to 
the people (quasi jus populicum), or the public at large, and 
with respect to individuals; political and civil law, Liv. iii. 
34. Cic. Fam. iv. 14. Plin. Fpisf. i.22. But jus publuw/ik 
also put for the right which the citizens in common enjoyed 
(jus commune)^ Terent. Fhorm. ii. 2. 65. 

Jus Senatorium (pars publki), what related to the 
rights and customs of the senate ; what was the power of those 
who might make a motion in the senate, ( quee potestas referen- 
tibus,) (see p. 12.) what the privilege of those, who delivered 
their opinion (quid censentibus jus) ; what the power of the 

magistrates 
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magistrates, and the rights of the rest of the members^ &c. 
Plin. Ep. viii. 14. 

Jus DJViNUM ef. HCJMANUM, what is right with respect to 
things divine and human, Liv, i. 18. xxxix. 16. Tacit. Annal, 
iii. 26. 70. vi. 26. Hence ct jura sinunt^ laws divine and 
human, Virg. G. i. 269. Contra jus fasque, Sail. Cat. 15. 
Jus fasque exuere^ Tacit. Hist. iii. 5. Omne jus et fas dekre, 
Cic. ■ Quo jure, quave injuria, right or wrong, Terent, And. 
i. 3. 9. Per fas et nefas, Liv. vi. 14. Jus et injurice, Sail, 
Jug. 16. Jure fieri, jure ceesus, Suet. Jul. 76. 

Jus Pr^torium, what the edicts of the prielor ordained to 
be right, Cic. de Offic. i. 10. Verr. i. 44. 

HONORARIUM. Seep. 112. 

Jus Flavianum, /Elianum, &c. the books of law composed 
by Flavius, Liv. ix. 46. Ailius, &c. Urba^um, i. e. civile 
privatum, ex quo jus dicit prcetor urhanus, Cic. Verr. Act. i. 1. 

Jus Pr.?:diat()ri[7m. The law observed with respect to the 
goods (prccdia vel prcedia bona, Ascon. in Cic.) of those who 
were sureties (praedes) for the farmers of the public revenues, 
or undertakers of the public works (mancipes) , which were 
pledged to the public (publico obligataveX pignori opposita), 
and sold, if the farmer or undertaker did not perform his 
bargain, Ck. pro Balb. 20. Verr. i. 54. Fam, v. 20. Suet. 
Claud. 9. Hence PuAiniATOR, a person who laid out his 
money in purchasing these goods, Cic. Att. xii. 14. 17., and 
who, of course, was well acquainted with what was right or 
wrong ill such matters {juris jyreediatoru peril us), Id. Balb. 20. 

Jus Feci ALE, the law of arms or heraldry, Cic. Offic. i. 11., 
or the form of proclaiming w ar, Liv. i. 32. 

Jus Legitim UM, the common or ordinary law^, the same wdth 
jus civile, Cic. pro Dom. 13, 14., but /a.v legitimiirn exigere,io 
demand one’s legal right, or what is legally due, Fam. viii. 6. 

Jus CoNSUETUDiNis, wdiat long use hath established, op- 
posed to LEGE or jus scriptum, statute or written law^, Cic. 
de Invent, ii. 22. 54. J us civile constat aut ex sci'ipto aut sine 
scripto, 1. 6. D. de Justit. et Jur. 

Jus PoNTiFiciUM vel SACRUM, what is right with regard to 
religion and sacred things, much the same with what was after- 
wards called Ecclesiastical Law, Cic. pro Dom. 12, 13, 14., 
de Legibus, ii. 18, he. Liv. i. 20, So Jus religionis, augii- 
rum, cccremoniarum, auspiciorum, he. 

Jus Bellicum vel belli, what may be justly done to a state 
at war with us, and to the conquered, Cees. de Bell. G. i. 27. 
Cic. Off. i. 11. iii. 29. Liv. i. 1. v. 27. Hence Leges silent 
inter arma, Cic. in Mil. 4. Ferre jus in armu, Liv. v. 3. Fa- 
cere jus ense, Lucan, iii, 821, viii, 642, ix, 1073, Jusque datum 
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sceleri, a successful usufpatlon, by which impunity and a sanc- 
tion were given to crimes, Jd, i. 2. 

Juris disciplina, the knowledge of law, Cic, Legg, i. 5. in- 
telligentitty Phil. ix. 5. interpretation Off. i. 11, Studiosi 
juris, i. e. jurisprudentice. Students in law, Suet, Ner, 32. 
Gell, xii. 13. Consulti, periti, &c. Lawyers, C/c. 

J URE et legihus, by common and statute law, Cic, Verr. i. 
42. 44. So Horace, P^ir bonus est quisf Qui consulta patrum, 
gui leges, juraque servat, &c. £pist. i. xvi. 40. Jura dabai 
legesque viris, Virg. ^En. i. 509. 

But Jura is often put for laws in general ; thus, Nova jura 
condere, Liv. iii. 33. Jura inventa melu injusti fateare ne- 
cesse est, Horat. Sat. I. iii. 111. Art. P. 122. 398., civicajura 
respondere, Ep. 1 . 3. 23. 

Jus and ^Equitas are distinguished, Cic, Off, iii. 16. Virg, 
ii. 426., 2 knd justitia ; jus civile and leges, Phil. ix. 5. So 
JEquum et bonum, is opposed to callidum versutumque jus, 
an artful interpretation of a written law, CtBcin, 23. Summum 
jus, the rigour of the law, summa injuria, Off. i. 10. Summo 
jure agere, contendere, experiri, &c. to try the utmost stretch 
of law. 

Jus vel Jura Quiritium, civium, &c. See p. 40, &c. 

J ura sajiguinis, cognationis, &c. necessitudo, y,jus Pieces- 
relationship. Suet, Calig, 16. 

Jus regni, a right to the crown, Liv, i. 49. Honorum, to 
preferments, Tacit, xiv. 5. Qiiibm per fraudern jus fiiit, 
power or authority, Sallust, Jug, 3. Jus luxuries publico; 
datum est, a licence, Senec, Epist, 18. Quibns fallere ac 
fiirari jus erat. Suet. Ner. 16. In jus et ditionem putestatem 
aliciijus venire, concedere, Liv. and Sail. Habere jus in ali- 
quern ; sui juris esse ac mancipii, i. e. sni arbitrii et uemini 
parere, to be one’s own master, Cic, In eontroverso j\ire est, 
it is a point of law not fixed or determined, Liv, iii. 55. 

Jus dicere vel reddere, io administer justice. Dare jus 
gratice, to sacrifice justice to interest, Liv, 

Jus is also put for the place where justice is administered ; 
thus. In jus kamus, i. e. ad protoris sellatn, Donat, in Ter. 
Phorm. V. 7* 43. 88. In jure, i. e. apud protorem, in court, 
Flaut. Rud, iii. 6. 68. Men, iv, 2. 19. De jure currere, 
from court, Cic, Quint, 25. 


LEX is often taken in the saniegeneral sense with Jus : thus, 
Lex est recta ratio imperandi atqueprohibendi,a numinedeorum 
tracta;justorum injustorumquedistinctio; ceternum quiddam, 
quod universum mundum regit; — Consensio omnium gentium 
lex natures putanda est; non scripta sednata lex: Saluspopuli 


suprema 
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suprema lex esto ; fundamentum libeftatis^fons aquitatiSi 
Cic. de Legg. — pro Cluent. 53, 

Leges is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman 
people, but for any established regulations ; thus, of the free 
towns, LegeS municipales, Cic, Fa7n, vi. 18., of the allied 
towns, Verr, ii. 49, 50., of the provinces, ibid, 13. 

When Lex is put absolutely, the laiv of the Twelve Tables 
is meant ; as, Lege hccreditas ad gentem Minuciam veniebat^ 
Cic. Verr, i. 45. Ea ad nos redibat lege hcereditas^ Ter. 
Hecyr. i. 2. 97. 

Leges CENsoRtiE, forms of leases or regulations made by 
the censors, Cic, Verr, i. 55. iii. 7* Erov, Cons. 5. Rabir, 
Perd. 3. Ad Q, Fr, i. 12. Lex manvipn vel mancipium^ the 
form and condition of conveying property, de Orat, i. 39. Cic, 
Off', iii. 16. 

Leges venditionis vel venaliiim vendeyidorum^ agnm vel 
domum possidendi^ &c. Rules or conditions, Cic, de Orat, 
i. 58. Horat. Epist, ii. 2. v, 18. Hence Emere^ vendere hae 
vel ilia Icge^ i. e. sub hac conditione \c\pacto^ 8uet. Aug. 21. 
Ed lege (i. e. ex pacto et conventu) exieraty Cic. Att. vi. 3. 
Eac lege atque omiuey Ter. And. ir2. 29. Heaut. v. 5. 10. 
Lex vit<B qua nati sumusy Cic.Tiis. 16.; med lege utary I will 
observe my rule, Ter, Pliorm. iii. 2. ult. 

Leges Idstoriccy poematumy versuumy &c. Rules observed 
in writing, Cic. de Legg. i. 1 . de Orat, iii. 49. Thus we say, 
the laws of history, of poetry, versifying, &c. and in a similar 
sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, Lex is put for the Christian religion j 
thus Lex Cliristinutty CatholicUy venerabiliSy sanctissimay &c. 
But we in a similar sense use the word latv for the Jewish 
religion ; as the Law and the Gospel : or for the Books of 
Moses ; as, the Law and the Prophets, 

Jus Rom AND M, or Roman lawy was either ivritten or un- 
written law (Jus scriptum aut non scriptum). The several 
species which constituted the jus scripticniy were, laws, pro- 
perly so called, the decrees of the senate, the edicts or de- 
cisions of magistrates, and the opinions or writings of lawyers. 
Unwritten law (Jus 7ion scriptum) y comprehended natural 
equity and custom. Anciently scriptum only comprehended 
laws properly so called. Digest, de Orig. Jut. All these are 
frequently enumerated or alluded to by Cicero, who calls them 
Fontes iEQuiTATis. Topic, 5. S^c, ud Herenn, ii. 13, 
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LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE 
XII TABLES. 

■^^ARIOUS authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange 
^ the fragments of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most 
eminent is Godfrey {Jacobus Gothofrcdus.) 

According to his account, 

The I. table is supposed to have treated of law-suits ; the 
II. of thefts and robberies ; HI. of loans, and the right of cre- 
ditors over their debtors; IV. of the right of fatliers of fami- 
lies ; V. of inheritances and guardianships ; VI. of property 
and possession ; VII. of trespasses and damages ; \'I11. of 
estates in the country; IX. of the common rights of the 
people ; X. of funerals, cind all ceremonies relating to the 
dead ; XL of the worship of the gods, and of religion ; Xll. of 
marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on 
these laws, Cic. de Leg g, ii. 23. Plin, xiv. 13., but their 
works are lost. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected 
from various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws 
are in general very briefly expressed : thus, 

Si IN JUS vocET, ATauE (i. e. siatim) eat. 

Si membrum rubsit {ruperit)^ m cum eo pacit {pacisce- 

tur), TALIO ESTO. 

Si faJwSUM tetimonium dicassit (diverit) saxo deji- 

CITOR. 

Privilegia ne irroganto ; sc. magistratiis. 

De capite {de vita, libertate, et jure) (Jivis Romani, msi 
PER MAXIMUM CENTURIATUM {j)er comitUi cciituriuta) ne 
FERUNTO. 

Quod postremum populus jussit, id ji s katum esto. 

HoMINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, NEVE URITO. 

Ad DlVOS ADKUNTO caste: IMETATEM ADHlliKNTO, OPES 
AMOVENTO. Qui SECIJS FAXIT, DeUS IPSE VINDEX ERIT. 

FeRHS JURGIA AMOVENTO. Ex PATRIIS RITlliUS OPTIMA 
COLUNTO. 

PbR.TURII poena DIVINA, EXITIUM ; HUMANA, DEDECUS. 

Impius ne audeto placare donis iram Deorum. 

NbQUIS AGRUM CONSECRATO, AURI, ARGENTlj EBORIB SA- 
CRANDI modus ESTO. 

The most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 

After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un^ 
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derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to 
obtain it. For this they depended on the assistance of their 
patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in prosecuting 
l{iw-suits.( 9 Mi 6 Ms inter se /wmmes discepiarent), called ACTIO- 
NES LEGIS. The forms used in making bargains, in trans- 
ferring property, &c. were called ACTUS LEGITIMI. — 
There were also certain days on which a law- suit could be 
raised {quando lege agi posset), or justice could be lawfully 
administered (dies FASTI), and others on which that could 
not be done (NEFASTI) ; and some on which it could be done 
for one part of the day, and not for another (INTERCISI). 
The knowledge of all these things was confined to the patri- 
cians, and chiefly to the Pontificcs, for many years ; till one 
Cn, Flavius, the son of a freedman, the scribe or clerk of 
Appius Claudius Caecus, a lawyer who had arranged in writ- 
ing these actiones and days, stole or copied the book which 
Appius had composed, and published it, A. U. 440. {fastos 
publicnvit^ ei actiones primiim edidit.) In return for which 
favour he was made curule aedile by the people, and afterwards 
praetor. From him the book was called JUS CIVILE FLA- 
VIANUM, Liv, ix. 46. C/c. de Orat, i. 41. Muren, 11. 
Att, vi. 1. 1. 2. § 7* U. de Orig, Juris, Gell, vi. 9. Faler, 
Max, ii. 5. 2. Plin, xxxii. 1. s. 6 . 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of pro- 
cess ; and to prevent their being made public, expressed them 
in writing by certain secret marks, (NOTIS, Cic, pro Mur, 11., 
somewhat like what are now used in writing short-hand,) or, 
as others think, by putting one letter for another, (as Augus- 
tus did, Suet. Aug. 88 .,) or one letter for a whole word, (per 
SIGLAS, as it is called by later writers.) However, these 
forms also were published by Sextus ^Elius Catus, (who for 
his knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregib 
cordatus homo, a remarkably wise man, Cic, de Oral, i. 45.) 
His book was named JUS ^ELIANUM. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpre- 
tation of the law ; which was long peculiar to that order, and 
the means of raising several of them to the highest honours of 
the state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the insti- 
tution of patronage, (See p. 28.) It was one of the ofl&ces of 
a patron, to explain the law to his clients, and manage their 
law- suits, 

TITUS CORUNCANIUS, who was the first plebeian 
Pontifex Maximus, A. U. 500., Liv, Epit, 18., is said to have 
been the first who gave his advice freely to all the citizens 

without 
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without distinction, L 2. § 35. 38. D. de Orig, Jur.y whom 
many afterwards imitated; as, Maniliiis, Crassus, Mucius 
Scffivola, C. Aquilius, Callus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, 
used to walk across the forum (transverso foro)^ and were ap- 
plied to (ad eos adibatur) there, or at their own houses, Cic, 
Oral, iii, 33. Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beset with clients before day-break, 
Hor, Sat, i. 1. v. 9. Epist, ii. 1. 104., for their gate was open 
to all, (cunctisjamia patebat /TihiiW. i. 4. 78.) and the house 
of an eminent lawyer was as it were the oracle of the wliole 
city, Cic, de Orat, i. 45. Hence Cicero calls their power 
Regnum judiciaf.e, 1. 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated scat {ex solin, 
tanquam ex iripode)^ Cic. de Legg. i. 3. Orat. ii. 33. iii. 33, 
The client coming up to him said. Licet consulere? Civ, 
pro Mur, 13. The lawyer answered, Consule. Then the 
matter was proposed, and an answer returned very shortly ; 
thus, Qu^ro an EXisTiMEs? vcl, 1d jus est necne ? — 
Secundum ea, proponuntur, existimo, placei’, 

PUTO, Horat, Sat, ii. 3. 192. Lawyers gave their opinions 
either by word of mouth, or in writing ; commonly without 
any reason annexed, Senec, Epist, 94., but not always. 

Sometimes in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo in the Forum, Juvenal, i. 128., and after 
deliberating together, (which w^as called HLSPUTATIO 
FORI,) they pronounced a joint opinion. Hence what w\as 
determined by the lawyers, and adopted by custom, was 
called Recepta sententia, Receptum jus, Receptus mos, 
POST multas variationks receptum ; and the rules observed 
in legal transactions by their consent, were called Regul.e 

JURIS. 

When the laws or edicts of the praetor seemed defective, 
the lawyers supplied wffiat was wanting in both from natural 
equity; and their opinions in process of time obtained the 
authority of laws. Hence lawyers were called not only inter- 
pretes, but also CONDITORES et AUCTORES JURIS, 
Digest, and their opinions, JUS CIVILE, Cic. pro Ceeci?i.2i.y 
de Offic. iii. 16., opposed to leges ^ Caecin. 26. 

Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been 
perverted by the refinements of lawyers, pro Mur, 12. 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of law ; but at first this was only 
done by persons of the highest rank, and such as were dis- 
tinguished by their superior knowledge and wisdom. By the 
Cincian law, lawyers were prohibited from taking fees or 
presents from those who consulted them; hence^ turpe reos 
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BMPTA miseros defendere lingua, Ovid. Amor.i. 10. 39., which 
rendered the profession of jurisprudence highly respectable, 
as being undertaken by men of rank and learning, not from the 
love of gain, but from a desire of assisting their fellow-citizens, 
and through their favour of rising to preferments. Augustus 
enforced this law by ordaining that those who transgressed it 
should restore four-fold, Dio. liv. 18. 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees 
(HONORARIUM, certain justamque mercedem. Suet. Ner. 
17 .) from their clients; but not above a certain sum, {capien- 
dis pecuniis posnit modnm (sc. Claudius) usque ad dena ses-^ 
tcrtia, Tac. Annal. xi. 7*) and after the business was done^ 
[Peractis negotiis permittehat petunias duntaxat decern mil- 
Hum dare, Ptin. Epist. v. 21.) Thus the ancient connection 
between patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thing 
was doneiorhire. Persoiisof the lowest rank sometimes assumed 
the profession of lawyers, Juvenal, viii. 47., pleadings became 
venal {venire advocationes) , advocates made a shameful trade 
of their function by fomenting law-suits (in Hies coire) ; and, 
instead of honour, which was formerly their only reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citizens, from whom they re- 
ceived large and annual salaries, Plin. J£p. v. 14. Various 
edicts (edicta, lihri, vel libel li) were published by the emperors 
to check this corruption, ibid., also decrees of the senate, Id. 
V. 21 ., but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but 
also (in consilium adbibebanf nr, \el assumebantur) by magis- 
trates and judges, Cic. Top. I 7 . Muren, 13. Ccecin. 24. 
Gell. xiii. 13. Pirn. Ep. iv. 22. vi. 1 1., and a certain number of 
them attended every proconsul and propraitor to his province, 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of 
law only to particular persons, and restricted the judges not 
to deviate from their opinion, i. 2. § nit. D. de Orig. Jur., 
that thus he might bend the laws, and make theni subservient 
to despotism. His successors (except Caligula, Suet, 34.) imi- 
tated this example ; till Adrian restored to lawyers their former 
liberty, Dig, ibid., which they are supposed to have retained 
to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took 
place, is not sulhciently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers wdio flourished under the emperors, the most 
remarkable were M. ANTlS'riUS LABEO, (incorrupteB 
Ubertniis vir. Tacit. Annal. iii. 73. Gell, xiii. 12.) and 
C. A'l'ElUS CAPITO (vujus obsequimn dominantibus magis 
probnbnfur, Tacit, ibid.) under Augustus ; and these two, 
from their dificrent characters and opinions, gave rise to various 
sects of lawyers after them ; CASSIUS, under Claudius, ( Cas- 
siance scholee princeps,) Pliij.Ep, vii. 24. ; SALVIUS JULIA- 

NUS, 
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NUS, under Hadrian; POMPONIUS, under Julian; CAIUS, 
under the Antonines ; PAPINIANUS, under Severus; UL- 
PIANUS and PAULUS, under Alexander Severus; HER- 
MOGEMES, under Constantine^ &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote 
themselves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishing the 
usual studies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy, 
(Cac. in Brut, 80. i. 1. Suet, de Clar, lihet, 1, 2., 
^tudia LIBERALFA V. HUMANiTATis, Pliitarcli. iu LucuU^princ.) 
usually attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero 
did to Q. Mucius Scfevola, Cic, de Amic, 1., whom they always 
attended, that they might derive knowledge from his experience 
and conversation. For these illustrious men did not open 
schools for teaching law, as the lawyers afterwards did tinder 
the emperors, whose scholars were called AUDITORFS, 
Senec, Contr, 25. 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as 
much respected in courts of justice (usu fori)^ as the laws 
themselves, 1. 2. § 38. D. de Grig, Juris. But this happened 
only by tacit consent. Those laws only had a binding force, 
which were solemnly enacted by the whole Roriuin people 
assembled in the Comitia, Of these, the following are the 
chief. 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS MADE AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES. 

T EX ACILIA, 1, About transplanting colonies (devolonih 
" deduceudis), by the tribune C. Aciiius, A. U. 556., Liv. 
xxxiii. 29. 

2. About extortion (de repetundis), by Manius Aciiius 
Glabrio, a tribune, (some say consul,) A. CJ. 683. That in 
trials for this crime, sentence should be passed, after tlie 
cause was once pleaded (semel dicta causa) ^ and that there 
should not be a second hearing (ne reus camper endinaretur)^ 
Cic. prooem. in Verr. 17» 9. Ascon. in Cic. 

Lex ^BUTIA, by the tribune iEbutiiis, prohibiting the 
proposer of a law concerning any charge or potver, from con- 
ferring that charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or 
relations, Cic, in Bull. ii. 8. 

Another concerning the Jiidices, called Cenfmnviri, which 
is said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve 
Tables, and to have abolished various customs which lliey 
ordained, Gell. xvi. 10. ix. 18., especially that curious cusloin 
borrowed from the Athenians, (Aristoph. in Nub. v. 498. 
Plato^ de Legg, xii.) of searching for stolen goods without 

any 
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any cloaths on but a girdle round the waist, and a mask on 
the face, (FURTORUM QUiESTIO CUM LANCE ET 
LICIO,) Gdl. ibid. Festus in Lance. When the goods were 
found, it was called FURTUM CONCEPTUM, Inst ii. 
10 . 3 . 

Lex iELIA et FUSIA de comitiis, — two separate laws, 

although sometimes joined by Cicero. ^The first by Q. 

jElius Peetus, consul, A. U. 586., ordained that when the 
comitia were held for passing laws, the magistrates, or the 
augurs by their authority, might take observations from the 
heavens {de ccelo servarent) ; and, if the omens were unfa- 
vourable, the magistrate might preventer dissolve the assembly 
(comitiis obnunciaret), and that magistrates of equal authority 
with the person who held the assembly, or a tribune, might 
give their negative to any law (legi intereederent) ,Cic. pro Sext. 
15. 53. post red. in Sen. 5. de prov. Cons. 19. in Vatin. 9. 

Pis. 4. Att. ii. 9. ^The second, Lex FUSIA, or Fufia, 

by P. Furius, consul, A. U. 61/., or by one Fusius or Fufius, 
a tribune, That it should not be lawful to enact laws on all 
the dies fasti, Cic. ibid. See p. 82. 

Lex .ELIA SENTIA, by the consuls Elius and Sentius, 
A. U. about the manumission of slaves, and the con- 
dition of those who were made free. Suet, Aug, 40. See p. 39. 

Lex EMILIA about the censors. See j). 117. 

Lex EMILIA Sumptuaria vel Cibaria, by M. Emilius 
Lepidus, consul, A. 675., limiting the kind and quantity of 
meats to be used at an entertainment, Macrob, Sat, ii. 13. 
Gelt. ii. 24. Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus Scaurus, viii. 
57 . So Aurel, Viet, de Fir. illustr, 72. 

AGRARIE; Cassia, Licmi a, Flaminia, Sempronia, 
Thoria, Coriielia, Servilia, Flavia, Julia, Mamilia, 

Leges de AMBITU ; Fabia, Calpiirnia, Tullia, Aufidia, 
Licinia, Pompeia, 

Leges ANNALES vel Annarice, See p. 97. 

Lex ANTIA Sumptuaria, by Antius Restio, the year uncer- 
tain ; limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining 
that no actual magistrate, or magistrate elect, should go any 
where to sup but with particular persons, Gell, ii. 24. Antius 
seeing his wholesome regulations insufficient to check the 
luxury of the times, never after supped abroad, that he might 
not witness the violation of his own law, Macrob, ii. 13. 

Xege^^ANTONIE, proposed by Antony after the death of 
Ctesar, about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the 
acts of Cffisar (Acta C^esaris), planting colonies, giving away 
kingdoms and provinces, granting leagues and immunities, 
admitting officers in the army among jurymen ; allowing those 
condemned for violence and crimes against the state to appeal 

to 
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to the people, which Cicero calls the destructioi^ of dl laws, 
&c. Cic. PhiL i. 1. 9. ii, 3. 36, 37, 38. v. 34. xiii. 3. 5. Att. 
xiv. 12. Dio. C<W5. xlv. 28. Appian. de Bell. CiVi iii, trans- 
ferring the right of choosing priests from the people Jia the 
different colleges, Dio,- xliv. /fw. &c. 

Leges APPUL]^4^, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturnintis, 
A. 652, tribun#" or the commons; about dividing the public 
lands among the veteran soldiers, AureL Viet, de Vir. illustr, 
73., settling colonies, Cic. pro Ball). 21., punishing crimes 
against the state {de majestaie)^ Cic. de Orat. ii. 25. 49, fur- 
nishing corn to the poor people, at -h of an as^ a bushel, 
{semisse et triente^ i. e. dextante vel decunce : See Leges Sem- 
pronice,) Cic. ad Herenn. i. 12. de Legg. ii. 6. 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within five days, to approve upon oath of what the 
people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy fine ; and the 
virtuous Metellus Numidicus was banished, because he alone 
would not comply {quod in legem vi latani jurare noUet), Cic. 
pro Sext. 16. Dorn. 3). Cliient. 35. Viet.* de Vir. illust. 62. 
But Saturninus himself was soon after slain for passing these 
laws by the command of Marius, who had at first encouraged 
him to propose them, Cic. pro Bahir.perd. xviii. 11. and who 
by his artifice had effected the banishment of Metellus, Plu'- 
tarch. in Mar. Apjfian. de Bell. Civil, i. 367. 

Lex AQUILLIA, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully done 

{de damno injuria dato^ Cic in Bruto, 34. Another 

A. U. 687. (de dolo mala,) Cic. de Nat, Deor. iii. 30. Off, 
iii. 14. 

Lex ATERIA TARPEIA, A. U. 300, tliat all magistrates 
might fine those who violated their authority, but not above 
two oxen and thirty sheep, Dionys. x. 50. After the Romans 
began to use coined money, an ox was estimated at 100 asses^ 
and a sheep at ten, Festus in peculatus. 

Lex ATIA, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Corne- 
lian law, and restoring the Domitian, in the election of priests, 
Dio, xxxvii. 37. 

Lex ATILIA, de dedititiis, A. U. 543, Liv. xxvi. 33. — 
Another de tutorihus^ A, U. 443, That guardians should be 
appointed for orphans, and women, by the praetor and a 
majority of the tribunes, Ulpian. in Fragm. Liv. xxxix. 9, 
See p. 58. 

Another, A. U. 443, That sixteen military tribunes 

should be created by the people for four legions ; that is, two 
thirds of the whole. For in four legions, the number which 
then used annually to be raised, there were twenty-four tri- 
bunes, six in each : of whom by this law four were appointed 
by the people, and two by the consuls. Those chosen by the 

N people 
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people were called COMITIATI ; by the consuls, RUTILI 
or RUFULI. At first they seem to have been all nominated 
by the kings, consuls, or dictators, till the year 393, when 
the people assumed the right of annually appointing six, Liv, 
vii. 5. ix. 30. Aston, in Cic. Afterwards the nianner of choos- 
ing them varied. Sometimes the people created the whole, 
sometimes only a part. But as they, through interest, often 
appointed improper persons, the choice was sometimes left, 
especially in dangerous junctures, entirely to the consuls, 
Liv. xlii. 31. xliii. 12. xliv. 21. 

Lex ATINIA, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of 

the commons senators, Gell. xiv. 8. Another, That the 

property of things stolen could not be acquired by possession 
[umcapinne) : The words of the law were, Quod surheptum 
ER iT, Ejus iin’ERNA AUUTORiTAs ESTo. (See p. 50.) GclL 
xvii. 7- Gic. in Verr. i. 42. 

Lex AUFIDIA de Amhitn, A. U. 692. It contained this 
singular clause, That if a candidate promised money to a 
tribe, and did not pay it, he should be excused ; but if he did 
pay it, he should be obliged to pay to every tribe a yearly fine 
of 3000 sestertii as long as he lived, Cic. Alt. i. 16. 

Lex AURELIA judiciaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, praRtor, 
A. U. 68»3, TWdt judices or jurymen should be chosen from 
the senators, Eqiiites and Tribuni JErarii, Cic. Verr. 2. 72. 
Vhil. i. 8. llxdl. i. 2. — ^The last were officers chosen from the 
plebeians, who kept and gave out the money for defraying 
tlie expenses of the army, Ascon. in Cic. — Cic. pro Plane. 8. 
Verr. 60. Alt. i. 16. Festns. 

Another, by C. Aurelius Cotta, consul, A. U. 678, That 
tliose who had been tribunes uiiglit enjoy other offices, which 
had been prohibited by Sulla, Ascon. in Cic, 

Lex BAIBIA, A. U. 574, about the number of praetors. 

(See p. 115.) Another against bribery, A. U. Liv. 

xl. 19. 

Lex CiEClLlA DIDIA, or et Didia, or Didia et Ccccilia, 
A. U. 655, That laws should be promulgated for three mar- 
ket-^ays, and that several distinct things should not be in- 
cluded in the same law, w hich was called ferre per saturam^ 
Cic. Att. ii. 9. Phil. v. 3. pro Dom. 20. 

Another against bribery, Cic. pro Suit. 22, 23. 

Another, A. U. 693, about exempting the city and 

Italy from taxes, I)io. xxxvii. 51. 

Lex CALPURNIA, A. U. 604., against extortion, by 
w'hich law the first queestio perpetua was established, Cic. 
Verr. iv. 25. Off. ii. 21 . 

— Another, called also Acilia^ concerning bribery, A, 
686, Cic, 2 ^ro 3Iur. 23. Sail. Cat. 18. 

Lex 
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Lex CANULEIA, by a tribune, A. 309, about the inter- 
marriage of the patricians with the plebeians, Liv, iv. 6, 

Lex CASSIA, That those whom the people condemned 
should be excluded from the senate, Ascon, in Ck. pro Com, 
Another about supplying the senate, Tacit, xi. 25. Another, 
That the people should vote by ballot, &c. See p. 85. 

Lex CASSIA TERENTIA Frumentaria^ by the Consuls 
C. Cassius and M. Terentius, A. 680, ordaining, as it is 
thought, that five rnodii or pecks of corn should be given 
monthly to each of the poor citizens, which was not more than 
the allowance of slaves, Sallust, Hist, Fragm, (p. 974. ed, 
Cortii)^ and that money should be annually advanced from 
the treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat (Tritici 
iMPERATi), at four sestertii a modius or peck ; and a second 
tenth part [alteras decumas)^ (see p. 66.) at three sestertii a 
peck {pro decumano), Cir, P"cri\ iii. 70. v. 21. 

This corn was given to the poor people, by the Sempronian 
law, at a semis and iriens a modius or peck ; and by the Clo- 
dian law, gratis, (see p. 180.) In the time of Augustus, we 
read that !^),000 received corn from the public, J)io, Iv. 10. 
Suet, Aug, 40. 42. Julius Caesar reduced them from 320,00^) 
to 150,000, Suet, JuL 41. 

Lex CENTUKIATA, the name of every ordinance made 
by the Comitia Centuriata, Cic. in Rull. ii. 11. 

Lex CINCIA de donis et muneribus, hence (tailed MUNE- 
RALIS, Plant, apud Festum, by Cincius a tribune, A. 549, 
That no one should take money or a present for pleading a 
cause. Cic, de Seuect, 4. de Oral, ii.7. Alt, i. 20. Tacit, Ann, 
xi. 5. Liv, xxxiv. 4. 

Lex CLAUDIA de navibus, A. 535, That a senator should 
not have a vessel above a certain burden. (See p. 6.) A 
clause is supposed to have been added to this law prohibiting 
the quaestor's clerks fmm trading, Suet. Dom, 9. 

Another by Claudius the consul, at the request of the allies, 
A. 573 , That the allies, and those of the Latin name, should 
leave Rome and return to their own cities. According to this 
law the consul made an edict ; and a decree of the senate was 
added, That for the future no person should be manumitted, 
unless both master and slave swore, that he was not manu- 
mitted for the sake of changing his city. For the allies 
used to give their children as slaves to any Roman citizen 
on condition of their being manumitted {nt libertini cives 
esse7it), Liv. xli. 8, 9. Cic. pro Ealb. 23. 

by the Emperor Claudius, That usurers should not 

lend money to minors, to be paid after the death of their pa- 
rents, Tacit, Ann, xi. 13, supposed to be the same with what 
wascalledthe Senatus-consultumMacedonianum, U/pian, 
N 2 enforced 
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enforced by Vespasian, Suet. 11. To this crime Horace aU 
ludes, Sat, i. 2. v, 14. 

by the Consul Marcellus, A. 703, That no one should 

be allowed to stand candidate for an office while absent ; thus 
taking from Caesar the privilege granted him by the Pompeian 
law ( CcBsari privilegium eripiens vel henefidum populi adU 
mens) ; also, That the freedom of the city should be taken 
from the colony of Novumcomum^ which Caesar had planted. 
Suet, Jul, 28. Cic, Fam, xiii. 35. 

Leges CLODIiE, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. 695. 

1. That the corn which had been distributed to the 
people for a semis and triens, or for 4 « of an dextans, the 
modius or peck, should be given gratis, Cic. pro Sext. 25 
Ascon. in Cic. See p. 179. 

- — - 2. That the censors should not expel from the senate 
or inflict any mark of infamy, on any man who was not first 
openly accused and condemned by their joint sentence. Cic, 
ibid, — hi Pis. 5. Dio, xxxviii. 13. 

3. That no one should take the auspices, or observe 

the heavens, when the people were assembled on public busi- 
ness; and, in short, that the iElian and Fusian laws should 
be abrogated. (See p. 82.) Cic, Vat. 6, 7. 9. Sext. 15. 26. 
Prov, Cons. 19. Ascon, in Pis. 4. 

— — 4.^ That the old companies or fraternities {collegia) of 
artificeis in the city which the senate had abolished, should 
be restored, and new ones instituted, Cic. in Pis. 4. Suet 
Jul. 42. 

These laws were intended to pave the way for the fol- 
lowing : 


o. That whoever had taken the life of a citizen uncon- 
demned and vvithout a trial, should be prohibited from fire and 
water : by which l|iw, Cicero, although not named, was plainly 
pointed at. Veil. ii. 45., and soon after, by means of a hired 
mob, his banishment was expressly decreed bv a second law 
Cic. pro Dom. 18, 19, 20. post red. in Sen. 2.'S, &c. ’ 

Cicero had engaged Niiiius a tribune to oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from using his assistance, by the artful 
conduct of Clodius, Dio. xxxviii. 1.3.; and Pompey, on 
whose protection he had reason to rely, betrayed him ibid. 

— X. 4. Ciesar, who was then 

without the walls with his army, ready to set out for his 
province of Gaul, offered to make him one of his lieute- 
nants ; but this, by the advice of Pompey, he declined, Dio. 
XXXVIII. 15. Crassus, although secretly inimical to Cicero 
totd., jet at the persuasion of his son, who was a great ad- 
mirer of C^eros Q /r.ii. 9, did not openly oppose 
him, Cic. feext. 17, 18. But Clodius declared that what he 


did 
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did was by the authority of the Triumviri^ Cic, 16. 18., 
and the interposition of the senate and Equites^ Mdio, to the 
number of 20^000, changed their habit on Cicero's account^ 
Cic, post red. ad Quirit. 3,, was rendered abortive by means 
of the consuls Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and Gabi-* 
nius, the creature of pompey, Cic. Sej;t. 11, 12, 13, &C4 
Cicero therefore, after several mean compliances, putting on 
the habit of a criminal, Dio. xxxviii. 14., and even throwing 
himself at the feet of Pompey, Cic. Att. x. 4., was at last 
obliged to leave the city, about the end of March, A. U. 695, 
He was prohibited from coming within 468 miles of Rome, 
under pain of death to himself, and to any person who en- 
tertained him, Cic. Att. iii. 4. Exo. xxxviii. YJ . He there- 
fore retired to Thessalonica in Macedonia, Cic, Plaxic. 41* 
lied, hi iSenat. 14. His houses at Rome and in the coun- 
try were burnt, and his furniture plundered, ibid. 7- pro Eom» 
24. Cicero did not support his exile with fortitude ; but 
showed marks of dejection, and uttered expressions of grief 
unworthy of his former character, Dio. xxxviii. 18. Cic, 
Att. iii. 10, 11. 13. 15. 19, &c. He was restored 

with great honour, through the influence of Pompey, by a 
very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a law passed 
at the Coxiiitia Centimata^ 4th August the next year, Cic, 
Att. iv. 1, post red. ad Quir. 7» ^ Sexiat. 11. Mil. 20. Pis, 
15. Dio. xxxix. 8. Had Cicero acted with as much dig- 
nity and independence, after he reached the summit of his 
ambition, as he did with industry and integrity in as- 
piring to it, he needed not to have ow ed his safety to any 
one. 

6. That the kingdom of Cyprus should be taken 

from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a province, Cic, 
pro Dom. 8. Fell. ii. 45., the reason of which law was to 
punish that king for having refused Clodius money to pay 
his ransom, when taken by the pirates, and to remove Cato 
out of the way, by appointing him to execute this order of 
the peo^de, that he might not thw'art the unjust proceedings 
of the tribune, nor the views of the trmnwiri, by whom 
Clodius w^as supported, Cic. pro Sext. 18, 28. Doxn. 25. Dio, 
xxxviii. 30. xxxix. 22, 

7- To reward the consuls Piso and Gabinius, who 

had favoured Clodius in his measures, the province of Mace- 
donia and Greece was by the people given to the former, and 
Syria to the latter, Cic. ibid. 10. 24. in Pis. 16. 

8, Another law was n)ade by Clodius to give relief 

to the private members of corporate towns {municipiorxim)y 
against the public injuries of their communities, Cic. pro 
Dom, 30, 
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9. Another to deprive the priest of Cybele, at Pes- 

sfnus in Phrygia his office, Cic, Sext, 26. de resp, Harusp. 
13. ' 

Lex CCELIA tabellaria perduellionis, by Coelius a tribune, 
See p. 85. 

Leges CORNELLE, enacted by|j. Cornelius Sylla, the 
dictator, A. 672. 

1 . De proscriptione et proscriptis, against his ene- 
mies, and in favour of his friends. Sylla first introduced the 
method of proscription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having conquered the party of Marius, he wrote down the 
names of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them 
to be fixed up on tables in the public places of the city, with 
the promise of a certain reward {duo talenta) for the head 
of each person so proscribed. New lists {tabulce proscrip- 
Honis) were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to 
his memory, or were suggested to him. The first list con- 
tained the names of 40 senators and 1600 equites, Appian, 
li. Civ, 409. Incredible numbers were massacred, not only 
at Rome, but through all Italy, Dio, Fragm, 137. Whoever 
harboured or assisted a proscribed person was put to death, 
Cic, in Ferr, i. 47. The goods of the proscribed were con- 
fiscated, Cic, pro Hose, Amer, 43, 44. in Hull. iii. 3., and their 
children declared incapable of honours, P^el, Pat, ii. 28. Civ, 
in Pis, 2. The lands and fortunes of the slain were divided 
among the friends of Sylla, Sallust, Cat, 51, who were 
allowed to enjoy preferments before the legal time, Cic, 
Acad. ii. 1 . 

De MuNicrriis, That the free towns which liad sided 

with Marius, should be deprived of their lands, and the right 
of citizens ; the last of Avhich Cicero says could not be done 
(Quia jure Romano civitas nemini invito adimi poterat)^ 
pro Dorn. 30. Ciecin. 33. 

Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the Inten'ex, in ati assembly of the peo- 
ple by centuries, Appian. B. Civ, i. 411., and having there 
got ratified whatever he had done or should do, by a special 
law, {sive Valeria, sivc Cornelia, Cic. pro Rose. Am, 43.) 
Cic. in Rull, iii. 2, next proceeded to regulate the state, and 
for that purpose made many good laws. 

2, Concerning the republic, the magistrates, (see p. 97*) 
the provinces, (see p. 150.) the power of the tribunes, (see 
p. 129.) That the judices should be chosen only from among 
the senators ; That the priests should be elected by their 
respective colleges, Ascon. ad Cic. Divin. in Vert, 3. 

3. Concerning various crimes; — de Majestatb, Cic. in 
Pis. 12. pro Cluent, 35. ad F'am, iii. 11. (see p. 150 ) — de 

Repetundis, 
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Repetundis, Cic. pro Rahir. 3. (see p. 116.) — de SrcARiis et 
Veneficis, those who killed a person with weapons or poison ; 
also, who took away the life of another by false accusation, 
&c. — One accused by this law, was asked whether he chose 
sentence to be passed on him by voice or by ballot ? (palajn 
an clamf) Cic, pro Cliicnt. 20. — de Incendiariis, who 
fired houses; — rfe Parricidis, who killed a parent or rela- 
tion ; — de Falso, against those who forged testaments or any 
other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin, 
{qni in aiirum vitii quid addiderint vel adulterinos nummos 
fecerint^) &c. Hence this law is called by Cicero, Cornelia 
testamentaria, nummaria, in Verr, i. 42. 

The punishment annexed to these laws was generally aqua: 
et ignis interdiction banishment. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of 
entertainments, Gell, ii. 24. Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. 

There were other leges CORNELLIi, proposed ])y Cor- 
nelius the tribune, A. U. 686. 44iat the praetors in judging 
should not vary from their edicts. (Sec j). J 12.) Tliat tlie 
senate should not decree about absolving any one fi'om the 
obligation of the laws without a (jiiorum of at least two 
hundred, Ascon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Lex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 454, 
That the senate should authorize the coinitia for electing 
plebeian magistrates, Aur. Fict.WT.n Civ, de clar. Oral, 14. 

Leges CLJRIATiE, made by tlie people assembled by 
curia. See p. 72. 

Le.v HECIA, A. U. 443, That Duuntviri navalcs should 
be created for etpiipping and refitting a fieet, IJv. ix. 30. 

Lex DID! A sumptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expense 
of entertainments, and the number of guests ; That the 
sumptuary laws should be extended to all the Italians; and 
not only the master of the feast, but also the guests, should 
incur a penalty for their oficnce, Mavroh. Sat. ii. 13. 

Lex DOMIITA de sacerdotiis, the author Chi. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, a tribune, A. U. 650. Tliat priests (i. e. the 
pontifices, augures, and decemviri sacris faciendis) should not 
be chosen by the colleges, as formerly, but by the people, 
(see p. 91.) Suet. Ner. 2. Cic. UuU. ii. 7* 4he Vontifvx 
Maximus and Curio Ma.vimus were, in the first ages of the 
republic, always chosen by the people, Liv. xxv, 5. xxvii. 8. 

Lex DUILIA, by Duilius a tribune, A. 304, That wlio- 
ever left the people without tribunes, or created a magistrate 
from whom there was no appeal, should be scourged and be- 
headed, Liv. iii. 55. 

Lex DUILIA MiENIA de unciario fvenorcn A. 3f)6, fixing 
the interest of money at one per cent. Liv. vii. 16. — Ano- 
ther, 
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ther, making it capital for one to call assemblies of the people 
at a distance from the city, ihiiL 

Lex FABIA de plagio vdiplagiariis, against kidnapping or 
stealing away and retaining freemen or slaves, Cic.pro Rahir, 
perd. 3. ad Qumct, Fr, i. 2. The punishment at first was a 
fine, but afterwards to be sent to the mines ; and for buying 
or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stoic tlie works of others, 
were also called Plagiarii, MartiaL i. 53. 

Another, limiting the number of Sectatores that at- 
tended candidates, when caiiA'^assing for any office. It was 
proposed, but did not pass, Cic. pro Mxiren, 34. 

The Sectatorks, who always attended candidates, were 
distinguished from the Salutatores, who only waited on 
them at their liouses in the morning, and then went away ; 
and from the Deductores, who also went down with them 
to the F(jrum and Campus Martins ; hence called by Martial, 
AntaajuulonKvS, ii. 18., Cu\ de pet, cons. See p. 

Lex FALCIDIA testfnnentaria, A. 713, That the testator 
should leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per- 
son whom he named his heir, Paul, ad Leg, Falcid,-- Dio, 
xlviii. 33, 

Lex FANNL\, A. 588, limiting the expenses of one day 
at festivals to 1 (K) asses^ whence the law is called by Lucilius, 
Centussis ; on ten other days every month, to thirty ; and 
on all other days, to ten asses : also, that no other fowl should 
be served up {ne qnidvoluerium vel volucrc]nni€retur),e,Xi^Q^\, 
one hen, and that not fattened for the purpose [quae non alti- 
lisesset), Cell. ii. 24. Macrob. Sat. ii. 13., {quod dcinde caput 
tninslatnm^ per omnes leges atnijulavit,) Plin. x. 50. s. 71* 

Zc.r FLAMINIA, A. 521, about dividing among the sol- 
diers the lands of Picenum, whence the Galli Senoues had 
been expelled ; which afterwards gave occasion to various 
wars, Folyh. ii. 21,, C?c. Sen. 4. 

/>c.r FLA VI A agraxia^ the author L. Flavius a tribune, 
A. 005, for the distribution of lands among Pompey^s sol- 
diers ; which excited so great commotions, that the tribune, 
supported by Pompey, had the hardiness to commit the con- 
sul Metelius to prison for opposing it, Dio, Cass, xxxvii. 50. 
Cic.Jft.i. 18, 19. ii. 1, 

Leges FRUMENTARIAil, laws for the distribution of corn 
among the people, first at a low price, and then gratis ; the 
chief of which were the Sempronian, Appuleian, Cassian, 
Clodian, and Octavian laws. 

Lex FUFIA, A. 692, That Clodius should be tried fo 
violating the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the praetor 
with a select bench of judges 5 and not before the people, 

according 
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according to the decree of the senate, Cic, ad Att. i. 13, 14. 
16. Thus by bribery he procured his acquittal, Dio, 
xxxvii. 46. 

Lex FULVIA, A. 628, about giving the freedom of the 
city to the Italian allies ; but it did not pass, Appkm. de Bell, 
Civ. i. 371 . Val. Max, ix. 5. 

‘ Lex FURIA, by Camillus the dictator, A. 385, about the 
creation of the curule aediles, Liv. vi. 42. 

Lex FURIA vel Lusia, (for both arc the same name, Liv, 
iii. 4. Quinctilian, i. 4. 13.) de tesfamentis, That no one 
should leave by way of legacy more than KXX) asses, and that 
he who took more should pay fourfold, Cic. in Verr. i. 42. 
pro Ball). 8. Theophil. ad Instit. ii. 22. By the law of the 
Twelve Tables, one might leave what legacies he pleased. 

Lex FURIA ATILIA, A. 6 I 7 , about giving up M.incinus 
to the Numantines, with whom he liad made peace without 
the order of the people or senate, Cic. Off. iii. 30. 

Lex FUSIA de comitiis, A. 691, by a prfelor, That in the 
Comiiia Trihiita the different kinds of people in each tribe 
should vote separately, and thus the sentiments of every rahk 
might be known, Dio. xxxviii. 8. 

Lex FUSIA vel Furia CANINIA, A. 'Jh\, limiting the 
number of slaves to be manumitted, in i)roportion to the 
whole number which any one possessed ; from two to ten 
the lialf, from ten to thirty tlie third, from thirty to a hundred 
the fourth part; but not above a Inmdred, whatever was the 
number, P^opisc. Tacit, 11. Paul. Sent. vi. 15. See p. 38. 

Lep^es GABINI/E, by A. Gabinius a tribune, A. 685, 
That Pompey should get the command of the war against the 
pirates, with extraordinary powers, {cunt intperio e.vtraordina- 
rio), Cic. pro Leg. Manil. I 7 . Dio. xxxvi. 7 . That the senate 
should attend to the hearing of embassies the whole month of 
February, Cic. ad Quiuct. Fr.Vi. 13. That the people should 
give their votes by ballots, and not viva voce as formerly, in 
creating magistrates, (See p. 85.) That the people of the 
provinces should not be allowed to borrow money cit Rome 
from one person to pay another {versuram face re), Cic. Att, 
V. 21, vi. 2. 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius 
Latro ill his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital 
to hold clandestine assemblies in the city, c, 19, But 
this author is thought to be supposititious. See Cortius on 
Sallust. 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any large bodies of men {heiccrin), 
which they thought might be converted to the purposes of 
sedition, Flin, J^, x. 43. 94, On this account, Pliny informs 

Trajan, 
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Trajan, that according to his directions he had prohibited the 
assemblies of Christians, Id. 97- 7^* 

Lex GELLIA CORNELIA, A. f>8], confirming the right 
of citizens to those to whom Pompey, mth the advice of his 
council {de consilii sententid). had granted it, CAc.pro Balb, 
8. 14. 

Lex GENUCIA, A, 411, That both consuls might be 
chosen from the plebeians, Liv. vii. 42. That usury should 
be prohibited ; That no one should enjoy the same office 
within ten years, nor be invested with two offices in one 
year, ibid. 

fjex GENUCIA ^EMILIA, A. 390, about fixing a nail in 
iSjR: right side of the temple of Jupiter, Liv. vii. 3. 

Lex GLAUCIA, A. 653, granting the right of judging to 
the Eqtiites^ Cic. de clar. Orator. 62 . — De repetundis. See 
Lex Servilia. 

Lex G LI CIA, de hiqfficioso testamento. See p. 55. 

Lex HIERONICA, vel fnimentaria^ Cic. Verr. ii. 13., con- 
taining the conditions on which the public lands of the Ro- 
man people in Sicily were possessed by the husbandmen. It 
had been prescribed by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, to his te- 
nants {iis qui agros regis colemit), and was retained by the 
Prajtor Rupilius, wdth the advice of his council, among the 
laws which he gave to the Sicilians ; when that country was 
reduced into the form of a province, Cic. Verr. iii. 8. 10. It 
resembled the regulations of the censors (Leges Censori^), 
in their leases and bargains (m locationihus et pactimiihtis), 
and settled the manner of collecting and ascertaining the 
cpiantity of the tithes, Cic. Verr. v. 2^ 

Lex HIRTIA, A. 704, That the adherents of Pompey 
iPompeimd) should be excluded from preferments, Cic. Phil. 
xiii. 16. 

Lex HORATIA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal 
virgin, because she had given in a present to the Roman peo- 
ple the Campus Tiburtinus, or Martins : That she should be 
admitted to give evidence [testabilis esset), be discharged 
from her priesthood {exaugurari posset), and might marry if 
she chose, Gelt. vi. 7- 

Lex HORTENSIA, That the nundince or market^-days, 
which used to be held as fericc or holydays, should be fastce 
or court days : That the country people who came to town 
for market, might then get their law-suits determined {lites 
componereiit), Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 

Lex HORTENSIA, de plebiscitis. See p. 39. 91. 166. 

Lex HOSTILIA, de furtis, about theft, is mentioned only 
by Justinian, Instit. iv. 10, 

Lex 
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Lex ICILIA, de trihunisy A. 261, That no one should con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune [interfaxi trtbuno) while speak- 
ing to the people, Dionys. vii. 17 . 

Another, A. 297, de Avcnlino publicandoy That the 

Aventine hill should be common for the people to build upon. 
Jd. X. 32. Liv, iii. 31. It was a condition in the creation of 
the decemviri, that this Jaw, and those relating to the tribunes, 
(LEGES SACRAT. 1 E,) should not be abrogated, Liv, iii. 32. 

Lex JULIA, de civitate sociis et Latinis dandd; the author 
L. Julius Caesar, A. 663, That the freedom of the city should 
be given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to 
accept of it {qui ei legi fundi fieri vellent), Cic. pro Balb. 8. 
Gell.iv. 4. Seep. 41. 62. 

Leges JlJLIiE, laws made by Julius Cfesar and Augustus : 

1. By C. Julius Caesar, in his first consulship, A. 

694, and afterwards when dictator : 

Lex JULIA Agrahia, for distributing the lands of Cam- 
pania and Stella, to 20,000 poor citizens, who liad each three 
children or more, Cic. pro IHauc. 5. Att, ii. 16. 18, 19. Veil. 
ii. 44. Dio. xxxviii. 1. 7* 

When Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he was driven from tlie Forum by force. 
And next day having complained in the senate, but not being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that duringhis continuance 
in office for eight months, he shut himself up at home, without 
doing any thing, but interposing by his edicts {lit, quoad pates’- 
tate abiret, domo ahditus nihil uliud quam per edicta obniiu- 
tiaret,) Suet. Jul. 20. Dio. xxxviii. 6., by wdiich means, wdiile 
he wished to raise odium against his colleague, lie increased 
his power, Veil. ii. 44. Metellus Celer, Cato, and his great 
admirer [(Emulator) M. Favoniiis, at first refused to swear to 
this law; but constrained by the severity of the jnmishment 
annexed to it, which Appian says was capital, de Bell. Civil. 
ii. 434, they at last complied, Dio. xxxviii. 7. Plutarch, in 
Cato. Minor. This custom of obliging all citizens, particu- 
larly senators, within a limited time, to signify their approba- 
tion of a law by swearing to support it, at first introduced in 
the time of Marius, (See Leges Appulem,) wms now observed 
w ith respect to every ordinance of the people, however violent 
and absurd, Dio. xxxviii. 7- Cic. 6cxt. 28. 

de Publican IS tei'tid parte jtecunicc dehittE relevandis, 

about remitting to the farniers-general a third part of what 
they had stipulated to pay, iiiuet. ibid. Cic, pro Plane. 14. Dio. 
ibid. Appian. B. Civ. ii. 435. See p. 22. When Cato opposed 
this law with his usual firmness, Ctesar ordered him to he 
hurried Iway to prison : but fearing lest such violence should 

raise 
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raise odium against him, he desired one of the tribunes to 
interpose and free him, Plutarch, in Cces. 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed the former 
law in the senate, xxxviii. 3. So Suet. Ccvs. 20. Gell. iv. 10. 
When many of the senators followed Cato, one of them, named 
M. Petreius, being reproved by Ciesar for going away before 
the house was dismissed, replied, ^*1 had rather be with Cato 
in prison, than here with Caesar,” ibid. See p. 13. 

For the rJitification of all Poinpey’s acts in Asia. 

This law was chiefly opposed by Luculliis ; but Caesar so 
frightened him with threatening to bring him to an account 
for his conduct in Asia, that he promised compliance on his 
knees, Suet. ibid. 

de PiioviNciis oRDiNANDis ; an improvement on the 

Cornelian law about the provinces : ordaining that those who 
had been pnetors should not command a pronnee above one 
year, and those who had been consuls, not above two years, 
Cic. Phil. 1. 8. Dio. xliii. 2.'3. Also ordaining that Achaia, 
Thessaly, Athens, and all Greece should be free and use their 
own laws, Cic. in Pis. 16. 

de Sacerdotiis, restoring the Domitian law, and 

permitting persons to be elected priests in their absence, Cic. 
ad Brut. 5. 

JuDiciARiA, ordering the judices to be chosen only 

from the senators and equiteSy and not from the tribuni cerarii^ 
Suet. Jul. 41. Cic. Phil. i. 9. 

de UKi'E ruNUis, very severe (acerrima) against ex- 
tortion. It is said to have contained above 100 heads, Cic. 
Fam. viii. 7 - Pi"^- 16. 21 . 37 . Sexl. 64. pro Itabir. Postfix 4. 

Valin. 12. ad Attic, v. 10. 16. Suet. %TuL 43. 

■ rfeLEGATjoNiBL's LiHERis, limiting their duration to 

five years, (see p. 20.) Cic. Att. xv. 11. They were called 
liberw, ^nod, cum veils, intromf, exire licebuty ibid. 

de Vl PUBLICA ET PRIVATA, ET DE MAJESTATE, dc, 

Phil. i. 8, 9. 

de Pecuniis mutuis, about borrowed money. See 

p. 42. Dio. xli. 37 . xlii. 51 . Cces. B. C. iii. 1. 20. 42. 

de Mono pecuni.e i»ossiDENDiE, that no one should 

keep by him in specie above a certain sum, (lx sestertiay) Dio, 
xli. 38. Tacit. Aunal. vi. 16. 

About the population of Italy, That no Roman citizen 

should remain abroad above three years, unless in the army, 
or on public business ; that at least a third of those employed 
in pasturage should be free-born citizens ; also about in- 
creasing the punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations 
or societies, except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of 

the 
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the city to physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c, 
Suet. 42. 

— de Residuis, about bringing those to account who 
retained any part of the public money in their hands, Marcian. 
1. 4. § 3. ad Leg, Jul. 

de Liberis proscrtptorum, That the children of 

those proscribed by Sylla should be admitted to enjoy pre- 
ferments, Suet. Jul. 4J., which Cicero, when consul, had 
opposed, Cic. in Pis. 2. 

SUMPTUARIA, Suet. Jul. 42. Cic. ad Att. xiii. / . Fam. 

vii. 26. ix. 15. It allowed 200 US. on the dies profesti ; 3(K) 
on the calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals ; 1000 
at marriage-feasts {nuptiis et repotiis)^ and such extraordinary 
entertainments. Gellius ascribes this law to Augustus, ii. 24., 
but it seems to have been enacted by both, Dio. liv. 2. Ry an 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, the allowance for an enter- 
tainment was raised, in proportion to its solemnity, from 300 
to 2000 HS. Gell. ibid. 

de veneficiis, about poisoning, Suet. Ner. 33. 

2, The Leges JULLdi made by Augustus were chiefly; 

Concerning marriage, {de marifandis ordinibus, Suet. 

Aug. 34., hence called by Horace i.kx MAuri A, Cann. sccul. 
V. 68.) Liv. Fjpit. 59. Suet. 80. 

de Aduj.teriis, et de pudivitid^ Plin. ICp. vi. 31 . — de 

ambitu, Suet. 34., against forestalling the market {ncijuis von- 
tra annonam fecenty societatemve coieriiy quo anuona carior 
Jiaty Ulpian), 

de Tutoribus, That guardkins should be appointed 

for orphans in the provinces, as at Rome, by the AtUiiui law, 
Justin. Inst, de A til. Tut. 

Lex JULIA theatralts, That those equites who them- 
selves, their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an 
equesy should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Roscian 
law to that order, Suet. Aug. 40. Plin. xxxiii. 2. s. S. 

There are several other laws called Leges JulixCy which 
occur only in the Corpus Juris. 

Julius Cfesar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, until many other noble 
designs of that wonderful man, was prevented by his death 
Suet. Jul. 44. 

Lex JUNIA, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. 627, 
about expelling foreigners from the city. See p. 70. Against 
extortion, ordaining, that besides the litis vestimafio, or pitying 
an estimate of the damages, the person convicted of this* crime 
sjiould suffer banishment, Paterc. ii. 8. Cic. pro Bulb. IJ. 

— Another by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A. 614, 

about 
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about diminishing the number of campaigns which soldiers 
should serve, Ascon, in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Lex JUNIA LICINIA, or Junia et Licinia, A. 691^ en- 
forcing the Didian law by severer penalties, Cic» Phil. v. 3. 

Sext. 64. Fatin. 14. Alt. iv. 16. ii. 9. 

Lex JUNIA NORBANA, A. 771, concerning the manu- 
mission of slaves. See p. 39. 

Lex LABIlilNA, A. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Doinitian law in the election of priests ; which 
paved tlie way for Cfesar’s being created Pontifex Maximus, 
Dio. XXX vii. 37. By this law, two of the college named the 
candidates, and the people chose which of them they pleased, 
Cie. Phil. ii. 2. 

I^ex AMPLA LABIENA, by two tribunes, A. 663, That 
at the Circensian games Poinpey should wear a golden crown, 
and his triumphal rolies ; and in the tlieatre, the preetexta and 
a golden crown ; wliich mark of distinction he used only once, 
Paterc. ii. 40. 

Xe.r LyETORIA, A. 292, That the plebeian magistrates 
should be created at the Coniifia Tributa, Liv. ii. 56, 57. 

Another, A. 490, against the defrauding of minors, 

{contra adolescentium circnms(Tiptionem) , Cic. Off. iii. 15. 
By this law the years of minority were limited to twenty-five, 
and no one below that age could make a legal bargain {stipii^ 
lari), l^laut. Rud. v. 3. 25., whence it is called Lex Quina 
viCENNARFA, Plant. Pseud, i. 3. 68. 

j^eges LlCINIiE, by P. Licinius Varus, city praetor, A. 
645, fixing the day for the Imli Apollinares, which before 
was uncertain, Liv. xxvii. 23. 

by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. 608, That the 

choice of priests should be transferred from their college to 
the people ; but it did not pass, Cic. de Amic. 25. 

This Licinius Crassus, according to Cicero, first introduced 
the custom of turning his face to the Forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly, {^primum insti- 
tuit in forum versus agere cum populo), ibid. But Plutarch 
says this was first done by Caius Gracchus. Pint, in Gracch. 

by C. Licinius Stolo, A. 377, That no one should 

possess above 500 acres of land, Liv. vi. 35., nor keep more 
than 100 head of great, or 500 head of small cattle, Appian. 
de Bell. Civ. i. But Licinius himself was soon after punished 
for violating his own law, Uv. vii. 16. 

by Crassus the orator, similar to the iEbutian law, 

Cic. pro Dom. 20. 

Lex LICINIA, de sodalitiis et de ambitu, A. 698, agzdn^t 
bribery, and assembling societies or companies for the pur- 
pose of canvassing for an office, Cic, pro Plane. 15, 16. In 

a trial 
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a trial for this crime, and for it only, the accuser was allowed 
to name {edere) the jurymen (judices) from the people in 
general {ex omni populo)^ ibid. I 7 . 

Lex LICINIA sumptuaria^ by the consuls P. Licinius Cras- 
sus the Rich, and Cn. Lentulus, A. 65G, much the same with 
the Fannian law ; That on ordinary days there should not be 
more served up at table than three pounds of fresh, and one 
pound of salt meat [salsamentorurn) ; but as much of the fruits 
of the ground as every one pleased, Macroh, ii. 13. GelL ii. 24. 

Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. 422, That tlie legionary tri- 
bunes should not be chosen that year by the people, but by 
the consuls and prffitors, Liv. xlii. 31. 

Lex LICINIA SEXTIA, A. 377, about debt, Tliat wliat had 
been paid for the interest {quod umris pemnmemtum esset) 
should be deducted from the capital, and the remainder paid 
in three years by equal portions, Liv. vi. 35. That instead 
of Duumviri for performing sacred rites. Decemviri should 
be chosen, part from the patricians, and part from the ple- 
beians, Liv. vi. 11. That one of the consuls should be cre- 
ated from among the plebeians, ibid. vi. 35. See p. JO 7 . 

Lex LICINIA JUNIA, or Junia et Livinia, by tlic two 
consuls, A. 691, enforcing the Lex CtevUia Didia, Cic. in 
Vat. 4 ; whence l;)oth laws are often joined, Cic. Fkil. v. 3. 
pro Sexf. 64. ^tt. ii. 9. iv. 16. 

Lex LICINIA MUCIA, A. 658, That no one should pass 
for a citizen who was not so, Cic. Off', iii. 11. pro Bath. 21. 
24 ; which was one principal cause of the Italic or Marsic 
wars, Ascon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Leges LIVIiE, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune, 
A. 662, about transplanting colonics to diftereiit places in 
Italy and Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens at a low 
price ; also that the judices should be chosen indifferently 
from the senators and equites, and that the allied states of 
Italy should be admitted to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquence, and of the most up- 
right intentions ; but endeavouring to reconcile those whose 
interests were diametrically opposite, he was crushed in the 
attempt ; being murdered by an unknown assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the Forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. 
The states of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeavoured to extort by force what they could not ob- 
tain voluntarily. Above 30(),(XX) men fell in the contest in 
the space of two years. At lust the Homans, although upon 
the whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the 
freedom of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all 
the states of Italy, Appian. de Bell. Civ. i. 373, ^c. Veil. Fat. 

ii. 15, 
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11 . 15. Liv, Epit. 71* Cic. BruU 28. 49. G2. pro Rahir. 7* 
Pl(i7ic* 14. Doiii% 19. ^ 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mix- 
ing* an eightli part of brass with silver, Plin. xxxiii." 33. 

But the laws of Drusus {le^es Livice), as Cicero says, were 
soon abolished by a short decree of the senate, {uno versiculo 
senaius pimcto temporis mhlatce sunt^ Cic. de Legg. ii, 6. 
Decrevit enim senatusy Philippa cos, referenfc^ Contra au- 

SPICIA LATAS VIDERI.) 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, 
and mother of Tiberius. 

Lex LUTATIA, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A, 675, 
That a person might be tried for violence on any day, Cic, pro 
Cwt, i. 29. festivals not excepted, on which no trials used to 
be held, Cic. Act. in Verr. 10. 

Lex M/ENIA, by a tribune, A. 467, That the senate 
should ratify whatever the people enacted, Cic. in Brut. 14. 
See p. 19. 

Lex MAJESTATIS, for punishing any crime against the 
people, and afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia^ B^c. 
Cic. in Pis. 21. Tacit. Ami. iv. 34. 

Lex MAMILIA,^6^ limitibus vel de ix^gimdis finibus ngi^o^ 
riwi, for regulating the bounds of farms ; whence the author 
of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, A. 642, got the surname of 
Limitanus. It ordained, That there should be an uncul- 
tivated space of five feet broad left between farms ; and if 
any dispute happened about this matter, that arbiters should 
be appointed by the prtetor to determine it. The law of the 
Twelve Tables required three, Cic. de Legg. i, 21. 

Another, by the same person, for punishing those who 

had received bribes from Jugurtha, Sail. Jug. 40. 

Lex MANILIA, for conferring on Pompey the command 
of the war against Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C, 
Manilius, A. 687? und supported by Cicero when praetor, 
de Leg. 3IaniL, and by Caesar, from different views, but 
neither of them was actuated by laudable motives, Dio. 
XXX vi. 26. 

Another by the same. That freedmen might vote in 

all the tribes, Cic. pro Mur, 23., whereas formerly they voted 
in some one of the four city tribes only. (See p. 90.) But 
this law did not pass, Ascon. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Xqgcjf MANILIANiE venalium vendendoruniy not properly 
laws, but regulations to be observed in buying and selling, 
to prevent fraud, Cic. de Ornt. i. 5. 58., called by Varro, 
ACTIONES, de Re Rust. ii. 5. 1 1 . They were composed by 
the lawyer Manilius, who was consul, A. 603., 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Romans 

used 
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used in their most solemn transactions ; as, in emandpation 
and adoption^ marridge and testamentSy in transferring pro-- 
pertyy &c. 

Lex MANLTA, by a tribune, A. 558, about creating the 
Triumviri EpuloneSy Liv. xxxiii. 42. Cic. de Orat. iii. 19. 

de VicEsiMA, by a consul, A. 396, Liv. vii. 16. See 

p. 60. 

Lex MARCIA, by Marcius Censorinus, That no one should 
be made a censor a second time, Plutarch, in Coriol. 

de Statiellatihus vel StatieUiSy that the senate upon 

oath should appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the 
injuries of the Stntielliy or -atesy a nation of Liguria, Liv. 
xlii. 21. 

Lex MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. 634, about 
making the entrances to the Ovilia {pontes) narrower, Ch\ 
de Legg. iii. IJ. 

Lex MARIA PORCIA, by two tribunes, A. 691, That 
those commanders should be punished, who, in order to ob- 
tain a triumph, wrote to the senate a false account of the 
number of the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens that 
were missing; and that when they returned to the cit}', they 
should swear before the city qmestors to tlie truth of the 
account ^vhich they had sent, J’^aler. Max. ii. 8. 1. 

Lex MEMMIA vel REMMIA ; by whom it was pro- 
posed, or in what year, is uncertain. It ordained, That an 
accusation should not be admitted against those who were 
absent on account of the public, Later. Max. iii. / • 9. Snet. 
Jut. 23. And if any one was convicted of false accusation 
{calumnice)y that he should be branded on the forehead with 
a letter, Cic, pro Rose. Am. 19, 20, probably with the 
letter K, as anciently the name of this crime was written 
Kalumnia. 

Lex MENENIA, A. 302, That in imposing lines, a sheep 
should be estimated at ten assesy and an ox at one hundred, 
Festus m Peccjlatus. 

Lex MENSIA, That a child should be held as a foreigner, 
if either of the parents was so. Rut if both parents were 
Romans and married, children always obtained the rank of 
the father, {patrem sequuntur liberiy Liv. iv. 4.) and if un- 
married, of the mother, Ulpian, 

Lex METILIA, by a tribune, A. 516, That Minucius, 
master of horse, should have equal command with Fabius the 
dictator, Liv. xxii. 25, 26. 

Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. 535, giving 

directions to fullers of cloth ; proposed to the people at tiie 
desire of the censors, (quam C. Flaminius L, ^milins cen- 
sor es ded4re ad populum ftrendaniy) Plin, xxxv. 17- s. 57- 

4. — An- 
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4. Another, by Metellus Nepos a prsetor, A. 694, 

about freeing Rome and Italy from tases vecHgalia), 
Dio. xxxvii. 51, probably those paid for goods imported 
(portorium), Cic. Att. ii. 16. 

Leges MILITARES, regulations for the army. By one 
of these it was provided, That if a soldier was by chance 
enlisted into a legion, commanded by a tribune whopi he 
could prove to be inimical to him, he might go from that 
legion to another, Cie. pro Flacco, 32. 

Le.r MINUCIA, de triumviris mensariis, by a tribune, A. 
537, about appointing bankers to receive the public money, 
Liv. xxxiii. 21. 

laws of King Numa, mentioned by dif- 
ferent authors : That the gods should be worshipped with 
com and a salted cake (fntge et salsa mold), Plin. xviii. 2 : 
^vThat whoever knowingly killed a free man, should be held 

S a parricide, Fesius in Qtii:ESTOREs Parricidii : That no 
dot should touch the altar of .Juno : and if she did, that 
e should sacrifice an ewe lamb to that goddess with 
dishevelled hair, Id. in Peijjces, GelL iv. 3. That whoever 
' removed a landmark should be put to death, {qui terminum 
evardsset, et ipsum et boves sacros esse,) Fest. in Termino: 
That u'ine should not be poured on a funeral pile, Plm. xiv. 
12, &c. 

Lex OCTAVIA frumentaria, by a tribune, A. 633, abro- 
gating the Sempronian law, Cic. in Brut. 62, and ordaining, 
as it is thought, that corn should not be given at so low a 
price to the people. It is greatly commended by Cicero, 
Off. ii. 21. 

Lex OGULNIA, by two tribunes, A. 453, That the num- 
ber of the ponti fives should be increased to eight, and of 
the augurs to nine : and that four of the former, and five of 
the latter, should be chosen from among the plebeians, Liv. 

X. 6. 9. 

Lex OPPIA, by a tribune, A. 540, That no woman should 
have in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a 
garment of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the city 
or in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occasion 
of a public sacrifice, Liv. xxxiv. 1. Tacit. Ann. hi. 33. 

Lex OPTIMA, a law was so called which conferred the 
most complete authority, Festns in voce, as that was called 
optimum jus which bestowed complete property. 

Lex OkCHIA, by a tribune, A. 566, limiting the number 
of guests at an entertainment, Fest. in Opsonitavere, Afa- 
croh. Sat. ii. 13. 

Lex OVINIA, That the censors should choose the most 
worthy of all ranks into the senate, Festm in PftjETERiTi 

Senatores. 
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Senatores^. Those who had bonie offices were commonly 
first chosen ; and that all these might be admitted^ sou^etimes 
more the limited number were elected, Dio, xxxvii. 46. 

Ze:r PAPIA, by a tribune, A. 688, that foreigners should 
be expelled from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name forced 
to return to their cities, Ck, Off, iii. 1 1 . Balh, 23. Arch, 5, 
Att, iv. 16. Dio, xxxvii. 9. 

Lex PAPIA POPPiEA, about the manner of choosing 
{capiendi) Vestal virgins, Gell, i. 12. The author of it, and 
the time M^hen it passed, are uncertain. 

Lex PAPIA POPP^^A, dc maritandis ordmilms, proposed 
by the consuls Papius and Poppseus at the desire of Augiistiis, 
A. 762, enforcing and enlarging the Julian law. Tack, Ann, 
iii. 25. 28. The end of it was to promote population, and 
repair the desolation occasioned by the civil wars. It met 
with great opposition from the nobility, and consisted of 
several distinct particulars (Lex Satuka.) It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which had always been much discouraged in the Roman 
state, Val. Max, ii. 9. Liv, xlv. 15. Ljnt, 59. Suet, Au^s^, 
34. 89. Dio, Ivi. 3, 4. Gelt, i. 6. v. 19, and yet greatly pre- 
vailed, ibid, ^ Flin, xiv. Prowni, Sence, consol, ad Marc, 
19, for reasons enumerated. Plant, Mil, iii. 185. Ill, kc. 
Whoever in the city had three children, in the other parts 
of Italy four, and in the provinces five, was entitled to cer- 
tain privileges and immunities. Hence the famous JUS 
TRIUM LIBERORUM, so often mentioned by Pliny, 
Martial, &c. which used to be granted also to those who 
had no children, first by the senate, and afterwards by the 
emperor, Plin, Ep, ii. 13. x. 2. 96. Martial, ii. x. 91, 92, 
not only to men, but likewise to women, Dio, Iv. 2. Suet, 
Claud, 19. Pliu, Epist, ii. 13. vii. 16. x. 2. 95, 96. The pri- 
vileges of having three children were, an exemption from 
the trouble of guardianship, a priority in hearing offices, 
Plin. Ep, viii. 16, and a treble proportion of corn. Those 
who lived in celibacy could not succeed to an inheritance, 
except of their nearest relations, unless they married within 
100 days after the death of the testator ; nor receive an en- 
tire legacy {legatum omne vel solidum caperc,) And what 
they were thus deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat 
{caducum) to the exchequer i^fisco) or prince’s private purse, 
Juvenal, ix. 88, &c. 

Lex PAPIRIA, by a tribune, A. 563, diminishing the 
weight of the as one half, Plin, xxxiii. 3. 

by a praetor, A. 421, granting the freedom of tlie 

ci^ without the right of voting to the people of Acerra, Liv, 
?iii. 17 * 

by a tribune, the year uncertain, That no edifice, 
o 2 land 
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land, or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the 
people, Cic. pro Dom, 49. 

A. 325, about estimating fines, Liv, iv. 30, probably 

the same with Lex Menenta. 

That no one should molest another without cause, 

Fest, in Sacramentum. 

by a tribune, A. 621, That tablets should be used in 

passing laws, Cic. de Legg. iii. 16. 

by a tribune, A. 623, That the people might re-elect 

the same person tribune as often as they chose ; but it was 
rejected, Cic. de Amic. 25. Liv. Fqnt. 59. 

Instead of Pajnntis, they anciently wrote Papisms, Cic* 
Fam. ix. 21. So Valesins for Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, 
&c., Varro de Lat. Ling. i. 6. Festus. Quinctil. i. 4. Ap* 
Claudius is said to have invented the letter R, probably from 
his first using it in these w’ords, D. i. 2. 2. 36. 

Lex PEDIA, by Pediiis the consul, A. 710, decreeing ba- 
nishment against the murderers of Cffisar, Veil. Pat. ii. 69. 

Lex PEUUCiEA, by a tribune, A. 640, against incest, Cic, 
de Nat. Deor. iii. 30. 

Lex PERSOLONIA, or Fisulania, That if a quadruped 
did any hurt, the owner should either repair the damage, or 
give up the beast, Pauli. Sent. i. 

Lex P.5ilTELIA de amhitu, by a tribune, A. 397, That 
candidates should not go round to fairs and other public 
meetings, for the sake of canvassing, Liv. vii. 15. 

de Nexis, by the consuls, A. 429, That no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but fora crime that deserved it, 
and that only till he suffered the punishment due by la^v: 
That creditors should have a right to attach the goods, and 
not the persons of their debtors, Liv. viii. 28. 

de Peculatu, by a tribune, A. 566, That inquiry 

should be made about the money taken or exacted from King 
Antiochus and his subjects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into the public treasury, Liv. xxxviii. 54. 

Lex PETREIA, by a tribune, A. 668, That mutinous 
soldiers should be decimated, i. e. That every tenth man 
should be selected by lot for punishment, Ajipian. de BelL 
Civ. ii. p. 457 . 

Lex PETRONJA, by a consul, A. 813, prohibiting mas- 
ters from compelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts. 
Modest in. ad Leg. Cornel, de sivar. 

Lex PINARIA ANNALIS, by a tribune, A. 622. What 
it was is uncertain, Cic. de Oral. ii. 65. 

Lex PLAUTIA vel PLOTIA, by a tribune, A. 664, 
That \X\t judkes should be chosen both irom the senators and 
equites; and some also from the plebeians. By this law each 
tribe chose annually fifteen {quinos denos si^r agio creahunt) to 

be 
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judices for that year, in all 525. Some read qiiinos crea-- 
hunt: thus making them the same with the Ckntumviri, 
Ascon. in Cic.j)ro Cornel. 

PLOTIA de vi, against violence, Ck. jmt Mil. 13. 

Fam. viii. 8. 

Lex POMPEIA de z»?‘, by Pompey, when sole consul, A. 
701 , That an inquiry should be made about the nuirder 
of Clodius on the Appiaii way, the burning the senate-liouse, 
and the attack made on the house of M. Lepidus the interrex, 
Cic. pro Mil. at A scon. 

de Ambitu, against bribery and corruptions in elec- 
tions, with the infliction of new and severer punishments, 
ibid. Dio. xxxix. 37. xl. 52. 

By these laws the method of trial w'as altered, and the length 
of them limited : Three days were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentencej on which the a(!- 
cuscr was to have two hours only to enforce the charge ; the 
criminal three for his defence, ibid. This regulation was con- 
sidered as a restraint on eloquence, Dialog, de Orator. 38. 

Lex POMPEIA, by the same person ; retaining 

the Aurelian law, but ordaining, That the jndices should be 
chosen from among those of the highest fortune, (c.r/7;//;>/m7’w/o 
censu), in the difterent orders, Cir. in Pis. 39. Pbil. i. 8. 
Ascon. in Cic. — Qninn in judicc et for tuna speefari dcherety 
et dignitas, Cic. Phil. i. 20. 

de CoMirris, That no one should be allowed to stand 

candidate for an office in his absence. In this law Julius 
Cjesar was expressly excepted, iSiiet. Jiil. 28. Dio. xl. (i6. 
Apfpian. de Dell. Civ. \\.2>^ 442. Ck. Alt, viii. 3. P/iil. ii. 10. 

de repetundisy Appiau. B. Civ. ii. 441. — De inirrkidis, 

l.i. Dig. 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithy- 
nians, were also called Lex POMPEIA, PUn. Epist. x. 83. 
J13. 115. 

Lex POMPEIA de civitntey by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the 
consul, A. 605, granting the freedom of the city to the Ita- 
lians, and the Galli Cispadani, Plin. iii. 20. 

Z'<?.^•POP^LlA,about choosing the Vestal virgins, Cell. i. 12. 

Lex PORCIA, by P. Porcius Lecca, a tribune, A. 454, 
That no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, 
Liv. X. 9. Cic. pro llabir. perd. 3, 4. Verr, v. 63. Sallust. 
Cat.bX. 

Lex PUBLICIA, vel Publkia de lusu, against playing for 
money at any game but what required strength, as, shooting, 
running, leaping, &c. 1. 3. D. de aleat. 

Lex PUBLILIA. See p. 19. 90. 

Lex PUPIA, by a tribune, That the senate should not be 
held oa cornitial days, Cic. ad Fratr. ii, 2. 13, and that in the 

month 
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month of February, their first attention should be paid to the 
hearing of embassies, Cic» Fam, i. 4. 

Lex QUINCTIA, A. 745, about the punishment of those 
who hurt or spoiled the aquaeducts or public reservoirs of 
water. {Frontin, tie aqttceducL) 

Lex REGIA, conferring supreme power on Augustus. 
See p. 24. 

Lex REMMIA ; see lex MEMMIA. 

Leges REGliE, laws made by the kings, Cic, Tim. qucest. 
iii. J, which are said to have been collected by Papirius, or as 
it was anciently written, Papisius, Cic, Fani. ix. 2l, soon after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, Ditmys. iii. 36, whence they were 
called civile PAPIRI ANUM ; and some of them, no doubt, 
were copied into the Twelve Tables. 

Lex RllODIA, containing the regulations of the Rhodians 
concerning naval affairs, (which Cicero greatly commends, 
pro Leg. ManiL 18, and Strabo, lib. 14.) supposed to have 
been adopted by the Romans. But this is certain only with 
respect to one clause, de jactu, about throwing goods over- 
board in a storm. 

Zc^csf/eREPETUNDIS; Aeilia^ Calpumia, Ccecilia^ Cor* 
nelia^ Julia, Junta, Poinpeia, Servilia. 

Lex ROSCIA theatralis, determining the fortune of the 
cquites, and appointing them certain seats in the theatre. (See 
p. 25.) Cic. pro Muren. 19. Juvenal, xiv. 323. Liv. Epit. 99. 
Mart. V. 8. Dio, xxxvi. 25. By this law a certain place in the 
theatre was assigned to spendthrifts (decoctorihns) , Cic. Phil, 
ii. 18. The passing of this law occasioned great tumults, 
which were allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the consul, 
O'c. Alt. ii. 1. Pint, in Cic., to which Virgil is supposed to 
allude, jEn. i. 12.5. 

Lex RUPILIA, or more properly decretum, containing the 
regulations prescribed to the Sicilians by the prfetor Rupilins, 
with the advice of ten ambassadors, Cic. Ferr. ii. l3, 15, 
according to the decree of the senate. Id. 16. 

Leges SACRATiE : Various laws were called by that 
name, chiefly those concerning the tribunes, made on the 
Mans saver, Cic. pro Cornel., because the person who violated 
them was consecrated to some god, Fesfus. Cic. de Offic. iii. 31. 
pro Bulb. 14, 15. Legg. ii. 7* XiV. h. 8. iii. 54, 55. xxxix.5. 
There was also a Lex sacrata militahis. That the name of 
no soldier should be erased from the muster-roll without his 
own consent, Liv. vii. 41. 8o among the ^Equi and Volsci, 
J^iv. iv. 26, the Tuscans, ix. 39, the Ligures, Liv. xxxvi. 3, 
and particularly the Samnites, ix. 33, among whonr thosa 
were called Sacrati milites, who wejre enlisted by a certain 
oath, and with particular solemnities, x. 48. 

Lex SATURA was a law consisting of seteral distinct 

particulars 
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pafticulars of a different nature, which ought to have been 
enacted separately, Festus, 

Lex SCATINIA, vel Scantinia de 7iefandd voiere, by a 
tribune, the year uncertain, against illicit amours, Cic, FanK 
viii. 14. P/i*7. iii. 6. JuvenaL ii. 43. The punishment at first 
was a heavy fine, QuinctiL iv. 2. vii. 4. Suet. Domit. B, but it 
was afterwards made capital. 

Lex SCRIBONIA, by a tribune, A. U. 601, about re- 
storing the Lnsitani to freedom, Liv. Epit. 49, Cic. in 
Brut. 23. 

Another, de servitutuni usiicapionihus^ by a consul 

under Augustus, A. 719, That the right of serviuides should 
not be acquired by prescription, /. 4. Z). de Usucap., wliicli 
seems to have been the case in the time of Cicero, pro 
Ceecin, 26. 

Leges SEMPRONIJi, laws proj^osed bv the Gracchi, Cic. 
Phil. i. 7. 

1. TIB. GRACCHI Agraria, by Tib. Gracchus, A. 620, 
That no one should possess more than 500 acres of land ; and 
that three commissioners should be appointed to divide among 
the poorer people what any one had above that extent, JJv. 
Fjjnt. 58. Pint, in Gracch. p. ^dij^^^ppiuii. de Bell. Cic. i. 355. 

— de CiviTATE Italis danda, Tliat the freedom of the 
state should be given to all the Italians, Puterc, ii. 2, 3. 

de HiEREDiTATE Attali, That the money which 

Attains had left to the Roman people, should be divided among 
those citizens who got lands, to purchase the instruments of 
husbandry, Liv. Epit. 58. Pint, in Gracch. 

These laws excited great commotions, and brought destruc- 
tion on the author of them. Of course they were not put in 
execution, ibid. 

2. C. GRACCHI Frumentaria, A. 628, That corn 
should be given to the poor people at a triens and a semis ^ or 
at -H- of an as a modins or peck; and that money should be 
advanced from the public treasury to purchase corn for that 
purpose. The granaries in which this corn was kept, were 
called HoRrea Sempronia, Cic. pro Sext. 44. Tiiscul. Qacest. 
iii. 20. Brut. 62. Off. ii. 21, Liv. Epit.bH. 60. 

Note, A triens and semis are put for a dextans^ because the 
Romans had not a coin of the value of a de.vta/is. 

de PacwiNciis, That the provinces should be ap- 
pointed for the consul CA^ery year before their election, Cic. de 
Prov. Cons. 2. pro Balh. 27. Dom. 9. Fa^n. i. 7. 

— — de Capite enuuM, That sentence should not be passed 
on the life of a Roman citizen without the order of the people, 
Cic. pro Babir. 4. Ferr. v. 63. in Cat, iv. 5. 

~ de Magistratibus, That whoever was deprived of his 

office 
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office by the people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
any other, Phitardu in Gracch. 

JtiDiciARTA, That the Jndices should be chosen from 

among the equites^ and not from the senators as formerly, 
yjppian. de Bell. Civ. i. 363. 2)2o. xxxvi. 88. Cic. Verr. i. 13. 

Against corruption in the jiidices (Nequis judicto 

emeuMVEMRETua), Cic. jivo Cluent. 55, Sylla afterwards 
included this in his law de falso. 

de Cento R iis evocandis. That it should be deter- 
mined by lot in what order the centuries should vote. Sallust, 
ad Cers. de Itejj. Ord. See p. 84. 

de Militibus, That clothes should be afforded to 

soldiers by the public, and that no deduction should be made 
on that account from their pay ; also, 3'hat no one should 
be forced to enlist below the age of seventeen, Plutarch, in 
Grucch. 

de Viis MONiENDis, about paving and measuring the 

public roads, making bridges, placing milestones, and, at 
smaller distances, stones to help travellers to mount their 
horses, ibid.^ for it appears the ancient Homans did not use 
stirrups ; and there were wooden horses placed in the Campus 
Mariius^ where the youth might be trained to mount and 
dismount readily, Ve^et.i. 18. Thus Virgil, Corpora saltu 
suhjinunt in eqnos, iEn. xii. 288. 

Caius Gracchus first introduced the custom of walking or 
moving about while haranguing the people, and of exposing 
the right arm bare, Dio. xxxiv. 90, which the ancient 

Romans, as the Greeks, used to keep within their robe (veste 
co7ithierc), Quinctil. xi. 3. 138. 

Iye.v 8EMPRGN1A de fo^nore^ by a tribune, long before 
the time of the Gracchi, A, 660, That the interest of money 
should be regulated by the ^me laws among the allies and 
Latins, as among Roman citizens. The cause of this law was, 
to check the fraud of usurers, Mho lent their money in the 
name of the allies, {in socios nomina transcribeba7it) ^ at higher 
interest than M^'ls alloM ed at Rome, Lw. xxxv. 7* 

Lcr SERVIJJA Agraria, by P. Servilius Rullus, a tri- 
bune, A. 61X), That ten commissioners should be created with 
absolute power for five years, over all the revenues of the 
republic ; to buy and sell what lands they thought fit, at what 
price and from M’hom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was 
prevented from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul, Cic. in IlulL — m Pis. 2. 

de CiviTATE, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a prsetor, 

A. 653, That if any of the Latin allies accused a Roman 

senator. 
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senator, and got him condemned, he should obtain the same 
place among the citizens which the criminal had held, Cic. 
pro Balb, 24. 

“ de Repetundis, l)y the sa,ine person ordaining severer 
penalties than formerly against extortion, and tliat the defendant 
should have a second hearing {nt reus compermdinaretur) 
Cic. Verr. i. 9. Rabir. Posthuni. 4. ^ 

SERVILIA JuDiciARiA, by Q. Servilius Ccepio, 

A. 647, That the right of judging, which had been exercised 
by the equites alone for seventeen years, according to the 
Sempronian law, should be shared between the senators and 
equites^ Cic. Brut. 43, 44. 86. de Orat. ii. 55. Tacit. Annal. 
xii. 60. 

Lex SICINIA, by a tribune, A. 662, That no one should 
contradict or interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people, 
J)ioni/s. vii. I 7 . 

Lex SILIA, by a tribune, about weights and measures, 
JFestus, in Publica pondbra. 

Lex SILVANl et CARBONIS, by two tribunes, A. 664, 
That whoever was admitted as a citizen by any of the confe- 
^ derate states, if he had a house in Italy when tlie law was 
passed, and gave in his name to the prfetor {apud prastorem 
prqfiterctur)^ within sixty days, he sliould enjoy all the rights 
of a Roman citizen, C/c. pro Arch, 4. 

Lex SULPICIA SEMPRONIA, by the consuls, A, 449, 
That no one should dedicate a temple or altar without the 
order of the senate, or a majority of the tribunes, Liv, 
ix. 46, 

Lex SULPICIA, by a consul, A. 553, ordering war to be 
proclaimed on Philip king of Macedon, Liv. xxxi. 6. 

Leges SULPlCIAt de cere alieno, by the tribune, 8crv. Sul- 
picius, A. 665, That no senator should contract debt above 
2000 denarii : That the exiles who had not been allowed a 
trial, slumld be recalled : That the Italian allies, who had 
obtained the right of citizens, and hud been formed into 
eight new tribes, should be distributed through the thirty-five 
old tribes; Also, that the manumitted slaves (cives libertini) 
who used formerly to vote only in the four city tribes, might 
vote in all the tribes ; That the command of the war against 
Mithridates should be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius, 
Plutarch, in Sylla et Mario ; Liv, Epit, 77* Ascon, in Cic, 
Pater c, ii. 18. 

But tliese laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Marius and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpiciiis, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain. Sylla 
rewarded the slave with his liberty, according to promise ; but 

immediately 
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immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
rock for betraying his master, ibid. 

Leges SUMPTUARIiE; Orchia, Fannia^ Didia^ Licinia^ 
Cornelia^ Emilia, Antia^ Jiilia, 

Leges TABELLARIAll, four in number. See p. 85. 

Lex TALARIA, against playing at dice at entertainments, 
[ut ne legi fraudein faciam talarice^ that I may not break, 
&c.) Plant, Mil. Glor. ii. 2. 9. 

Lex TERENTIA et CASSIA frumentaria. See Lex 
Cassia. 

Lex TERENTILIA, by a tribune, A. 291, about limiting 
the powers of the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great 
contentions gave cause to the creation of the decemviri^ Liv, 
iii. 9, 10, &c. 

Leges TEST AMENT ARLE Cornelia^ Furia, Voconia, 
Lex THORIA de vectigalibus, by a tribune, A. 646, That 
no one should pay any rent to the people for the public lands 
in Italy which he possessed, (agrum jiuhlkim vectigali levar 
vit,) Cic. Brut. 36. It also contained certain regulations 
about pasturage, de Orat. ii. 70. But Appian gives a dif- 
ferent account of this law, de Bell. Civ. i. p. 366. 

Lex TITI A de queestoribusy by a tribune, as some think, A. 
448, about doubling the number of quaestors, and that they 
should determine tlieir provinces by lot, Cic, pro Muren. 8. 

de Munbriuus, against receiving money or presents 

for pleading, Anson. Fpigr. 89. Tacit. AnnaL xi. 13, where 
some read instead of Cmciani, Titinni, 

Agraria, what it was is not known, Cic. de Orat, 

ii. 11. de Legg. ii. 6. 12. 

de Losu, similar to the Publiqian law. 

de Tutoribus, A. 722, the same with the Julian law, 

and as some think, one and the same law, Justin, Instit, de 
Atil. Tut. 

Lex TREBONIA, by a tribune, A. 698, assigning pror 
vinces to the consuls for five years; Spain to Pompey; Syria 
and the Parthian war to Crassus ; and prolonging Ciesar’s 
command in Gaul for an equal time, Dio, xxxix. Cato, 
for opposing this law, was led to prison, Liv. Epit* J04. 
According to I)io, he was only dragged from the assembly, 
xxxix. 34. 

fk Tribunis, A. 305, Liv, iii. 64, 65. See p* 124, 

Lex TRIBUNITIA, either a law proposed by a tribune, 
Cic, in Bull. ii. 8. Liv, iii. 56, or the law restoring their 
power, Cic. Actio prim, in Verr, 16. 

Lex TRIUMPH ALIS, That no one should triumph who 
had not killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle, Valer, Max, 
ii. 8. 

Lex 
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Lex TULLIA de Ambitu, by Cicero, Avhen consul, A. 690, 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banishment 
for ten years, Dio. xxxvii. 29. — and. That no one should ex- 
hibit shows of gladiators for two years before he stood candi- 
date for an office, unless that task was imposed on him hy the 
testament of a friend, Cic. Fat, 15. Sext, 64. Miir, 32. 34, &c, 
— ■ de Legatione libera, limiting the continuance of it 
to a year^ Cic, de Legg, iii. 8. 

Lex VALERIA de provocatione. See p. 100. 

de Formianis, A. 562, about giving the people of 

Formiae the right of voting, Liv, xxxviii. 36. 

de SrjLLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. 671, 

creating Sulla dictator, and ratifying all his acts which Cicero 
calls the most unjust of all laws, C/c.y>ro Riill, iii. 2. xS\ Hose, 
43. de Legg, i. 15. 

de Quadrantk, by L. Valerius Flaccus, consul, A. 667, 

That debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of 
their debts, Paterc, ii. 23. See p. 43. 

Lex VALERIA HORATIA de tributis comitiisy see p. 19. 
De against hurting a tribune, Liv, iii. 55. 

Lex VARIA, by a tribune, A. (562, That iiKpiiry should 
be made about those by whose means or advice the Italian 
allies had taken up arms against the Roman people, Cic, 
Brut, 56. 89. Tusc, Queest, ii. 24. Faler, Max, v. 2. 

Lex VATINIA de provinciis. Sec p. 106. 

de alternis consiliis rejiciendls, I'hat in a trial for extor- 
tion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject all 
the judices or jury ; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, whose places the pnetor supplied by a ne^v choice 
{subsortitione), Cic. in Vat. 11, 

de CoLONis, that Ciesar should plant a colony at 

Novocoinum in Cisalpine Gaul, Suet, Jul, 2B. 

Leges DE VI, Plotittf Lutaiia et Julia, 

Lex VIARIA, de viis muniendis, by C. Curio, a tribune, 
A. 703, somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Rullus, Ck, 
Fam, viii. 6. By this law there seems to have been a tax 
imposed oh carriages and horses, ad Attic, vi, 1. 

Lex VILLI A ANNA LIS. See p. 97. 
iea;VOCDNIA,t/e HuERKDItatibus midierum^ by a tribune, 
A. 384, That no one should make a woman his heir, (Ne 

QUIS HERBDEM VIRGINEM NEUUK MULIEREM FACERET), dc, 

Verr, i. 42, nor leave to any one by way of legacy more than 
to his heir or heirs, c, 43. de Senect, 5, Balb, 8. But this law 
is supposed to have referred chiefly to those who were rich, 
{(fui essent cEnsi, i. e. pecuniosi vel classici, those of the first 
class, Aston, in Cic, GelL vii. 13.) to prevent the extinction 
of opulent families. 


Various 
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Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one 
left his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a 
daughter or other female relation ; but his friend could not be 
forced to do so, unless he inclined, Cic. de Fin. ii. 17» The 
law itself, however, like many others, on account of its severity, 
fell into disuse, GelLxx. 1. 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the 
classics. Augustus, having become sole master of the em- 
pire, Tacit. An. i. 2, continued at first to enact laws in the 
ancient form, which were so many vestiges of expiring liberty 
{vestigia rnoricntis lihertatis)^ as Tacitus calls them : but he 
afterwards, by the advice of Maecenas, Dio. lii., gi-adually in- 
troduced the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees 
of the senate, and even to his own edicts. Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 28. His successors improved upon this example. The 
arjcient manner of passing laws came to be entirely dropped. 
The decrees of the senate indeed, for form’s sake, continued, 
for a considerable time, to be published j but at last these also 
were laid aside, and every thing was done according to the 
will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws — 1. By their answers to the 
applications made to them at home or from the provinces, 
(/jcr RESCRIPTA ad LIBELLOS stippliccs^ epistolasy vel 
preces.) 

2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in 

court {per DECRETA), w^hich were either Interlocutory, 
i. e. such as related to any incidental point of law which 
might occur in the process ; or Definitive, i. e. such as 
determined upon the merits of the cause itself, and the whole 
question. 

3. By tlieir occasional ordinances {per EDICTA vel 

CONSTITUTIONES), and by their instructions {per MAN- 
DATA) to their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions were either general, respecting the 
public at large ; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called PRIVILEGIA, privileges, Plin. Ep. 
X. 56, 57 ; but in a sense different from what it was used in 
under the republic. See p. 23. 

The three great sources, therefore, of Roman jurispru- 
dence were the laws (LEGES), properly so called, the de- 
crees of the senate (SENATUS CONSULTA), and the 
edicts of the prince (CONSTITUTIONES PRINCl- 
PALES.) To these may be added the edicts of the magi- 
strates, chiefly the prietors, called JUS HONORARIUM, 
(see p. 113,) the opinions of learned lawyers, (AUCTORl- 
TAS vel RESPONSA PRUDENTUM vel Juris consul- 

ioruruj 
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torum^ Cic. pro Muren. 13. Csecin. 24.) and custom or 
long usage (CONSUETUDO vel MOS MAJORUM), GelU 
xi. 18. 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings 
of books, {Ovid. Trist. i. 7 * Martial, iii, 2,) used to be 
written with vermilion (rubncd vel minio) : hence RUBRI* 
CA is put for the Civil Law ; thus, Rubrica vctavit, the laws 
have forbidden, Pers. v. 90, Alii se ad Album (i, e. jus 
prcetorium^ quia prcBtores edicta sua in proponebant^ ac 
RUBRiCAS (i. e. jvs civile) transtulenmt, Quinctil. xii. 3. 11. 
Hence Juvenal, Perlege rubras mqjorum\eg&s, Sat, xiv. 193. 

The Constitutions of the emperors were collected by dif- 
ferent lawyers. The chief of these were Gregory and Her-- 
moghies, who flourished under Constantine. Their collec- 
tions were called CODEX GREGORIAN US and CODEX 
HERMOGENIANUS. But these books were composed 
only by private persons. The first collection made by public 
authoritv, was that of the Emperor Theodosius the younger, 
published, A. C. 438, and called CODEX THEODOSl- 
ANUS. But it only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his own time, for little more than a 
hundred years. 

It was the Emperor JUSTINIAN that first reduced the 
Roman law into a certain order. For this purpose he em- 
ployed the assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the 
empire, at the head of whom was TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial consti- 
tutions, A. C. 529, called CODEX JUSTINIANUS. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
was useful in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which 
are said to have amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was 
executed by Tribonian and sixteen associates in three years, 
although they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It was 
published, A. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects 
(PANDECTiE vel DIGESTA.) It is sometimes called in 
the singular, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year were published the elements or first prin- 
ciples of the Roman law, composed by three men, Tribonian, 
Tlieophilus, and Dorotheus, and called the Institutes (INSTi- 
TUTA.) This book was published before the Pandects, 
although it was composed after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, and 
Contained several things inconsistent with the Pandects, Tri- 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it. A 
new code therefore was published, xvi. Kal. Dec. 534, called 
CODEX REPETITiE PR.ELECTIONIS, and the former 
code declared to be of no further authority, Thus in six years 

was 
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was complet6d what is called CORPUS JURIS^ the body of 
Roman Jaw. 

But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the 
above-mentioned books, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was wanting, or correct what was erroneous. 
These were afterwards published under the title of Novels^ 
(NOVELLA, sc. vonstitutionesy) not only by Justinian, but 
also by some of the succeeding emperors. So that the Corpus 
Juris Romani Civilis is made up of these books, the Insti- 
tutes^ Pandects, or Digests, Code, and Novels^ 

The Institutes are divided into four books ; each book into 
several titles or chapters ; and each title into paragraphs (§) 
of which the first is not numbered ; thus, Inst, lib, i. tit. x. 
princip, or more shortly, 1. 1. 10. pr. So, Inst. I, i. tit, x. § 
2.--—orI. 1. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books ; each book into 
several titles ; each title into several laws, which are distin- 
guished by numbers ; and sometimes one law into beginning 
(princ, for prindpium) wad paragraphs ; thus, D. 1. 1 . 5. i. e. 
Digest, first hook, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added j thus, D. 
48. 5. 13. pr. or 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word 
of the law, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often 
marked by a double /; thus,^'. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
Book, Title, and Law : the Novels by their number, the 
chapters of that number, and the paragraphs, if any ; as, 
Nov. 115. C.3. 

The Justinian code of law was universally received through 
the Roman world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, A. 1453. In the west it 
was in a great measure suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 12th 
century by IHNRRIUS, who had studied at Constantinople, 
and opened a school at Bologna under the auspices of 
Frederic I. Emperor of Germany. He was attended by an 
incredible number of students from all parts, who propa- 
gated the knowledge of the Roman Civil Law through most 
countries of Europe ; where it still continues to be of great 
authority in courts of justice, and seems to promise, at least 
in point of legislation, the fulfilment of the famous predic- 
tion of the ancient Romans concerning the eternity of their 
empire. 


JUDICIAL 
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JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
ROMANS. 

Judicial proceedings (JUDICIA) of the Romans 
were either Pnvate or PuhliCy or, as we express it, Civil 
or Criminal: [Omnia judicia ant distrahendarum cow/rot’er- 
siarum aut puniendorum malejiciorum causd repei'ta sunty) 
Cic. pro Caecin. 2, 

I. [JUDICIA PPIVATA), CIVIL TRIALS. 

TUDICIA Privata^ or Civil Trials, w^erc concerning private 
causes or differences between private persons, Cic. de Orat. 

i. 38. Top. Y] . In these at first the kings presided, Dionys. 
X. l,then the consuls, /c?. & Liv. ii. 27, the military tri- 
bunes and decemviri^ Liv. iii. 33, but after the year 389, the 
Praetor Urhnnus and Peregrinus. See p. 110, 111. 

The judicial power of the Praetor Urbanus and Peregrums 
was properly called JURISDICTIO, [qnce posita erat in edicto 
et ex edicto decretis ;) and of the prfetors who presided at 
criminal trials, QUtESTIO, Cic. Terr. i. 40, 41, 46, 47, &c. 

ii. 48. V. 14. Mnren. 20. Flacc. 3. Tacit. Agric. 6. 

The praetor might be applied to (adiri voterat, copiam 
vel POTESTATEM sui faciebat) on all court days [diehns fas- 
tis) ; but on certain days he attended only to petitions or 
requests (postulationtbos vacabat) ; so the consuls, Plin. 
JEj). vii. 33, and on others, to the examination of causes 
(COGNITIONIBUS), PHu. Ep. vH. 33. 

On court-days, early in the morning, the praetor went to the 
Forum, and there being seated on his tribunal, ordered an 
Accensus to call out to the people around that it was the third 
hour ; and that whoever had any cause, [qui LLCiE AGERE 
vellet) might bring it before him. But this could only be 
done by a certain form. 

1. VOCATIO IN JUS, 

OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 

TF a person had a quarrel \^ ith any one, he first tried to 
make it up [litem componere vel dijudienre) in private ; 
[intra parietes, Cic. pro P. Quinct. 5. 11, per disceptatores 
domesticos vel opera amicorum, Cfecin. 2.) 

If the Riatter could not be settled in this manner, ZeV. iv. 9. 

the 
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the plaintiff (ACTOR vel PETITOR) ordered his adversary 
to go with him before the praetor {in jus vocahat), by saying. 
In Jirs voco te : In jus eamus : In jus veni : SEauBRE 
AD TRIBUNAL I In JUS AMBtjLA, or the like, Ter, Phorm, 
v» 7* 43. 88. If he refused, the prosecutor took some one 
present to witness, by saying, Licet antestari ? May I take 
you to witness ? If the person consented, he offered the tip of 
his ear {auriculam opponehat)^ which the prosecutor touched, 
Horat, Sat, i. 9. v. 76. Plaut, Curcul, v. 2. See p. 53. Then 
the plaintiff might drag the defendant (reum) to court by force 
{in jus rapere)^ in any way, even by the neck, {ohtorto collo^ 
cervice adstrivtd,) Cic. et Plaut. Pocn. iii. 5. 45. Juvenal. x.S8, 
according to the law of the Twelve Tables ; si calvitur 
{moratur) pedemve struit {fugit vel fugam adornat), 
manum endo jacito, injidto^ Festus. But worthless per- 
sons, as thieves^ robbers^ &c., might be drugged before a 
judge without this formality, Pla?it, Pers, iv. 9. v. 10. 

By the law of the Twelve Tables, none were excused from 
appearing in court ; not even the aged, the sickly, and in- 
firm. If they could not walk, they were furnished with an 
open carriage { jnmentwn, i. e. plaustriim vel vectahuluni). 
Cell, XX. 1. Cic. dc Legg. ii. 23. Horat. Sat. i. 9, 76. But 
afterwards this was altered, and various persons were ex- 
empted ; as, magistrates, Liv, xlv. 37, those absent on ac- 
count of the state, Val. Maxim, iii. 7» 9, &c., also matrons, /</, 
ii. 1. 5, boys and girls under age, D, de in jus vocand,^ &c. 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from 
his own house, because a man’s house was esteemed liis tounC' 
tuary {tiitissimum refugium et rece 2 )taculHm,) But if any one 
lurked at home to elude a prosecution, {si fraudationis "uusd 
laiitarct, Cic. Quine. 19.), he was summoned {evocubatur) 
three times, with an interval of ten days between each sum- 
mons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the edict 
of the praetor ; and if he still did not appear {se non sisteref), 
the prosecutor was put in possession of his effects {in bona (jus 
mittebatur,) Ibid. 

If the person cited found security, he was let go : Si ensiet 
{sinutem sit sc. uliquis,) qui in jus vocatum vindicit {vin- 
dicaverit^ shall be surety for his appearance), mittito, let 
him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way, (endo via), the pro- 
cess was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our 
Saviour, Matth, v. 25. Luke^ xii. 58, 


II. PCS- 
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II. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, 

REaUESTlNG A WRIT, AND GIVING BAIL. 

TF no private agreement could be made, both parties went 
before the praetoh Theh the plaintiff proposed the action 
(ACTIONEM ED£iBAT, vel dicam scribebat^ Cic. Verr. ii. 
15.) which he intended to bring against the defendant (quam 
IN REUM INTEND KRE vellet), PUiut, Pcrs, iv. 9, aiul de- 
manded a Writ (ACTIONEM POSTULABAT) from the prie- 
tor for that purpose. For there were certain forms (Formula:) 
or set words (verba concepfa) necessary to be used in every 
cause (Formula: DE OMNIBUS rebus constitute:), Cic, Rose, 
Cooi . 8. At the same time the defendant requested, that an 
advoente or lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his 
counsel. 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. 
The prosecutor chose which he pleased, and the prfetor usually 
criuited it (actionem v(d judicium dabat vel reddebat), Cic, 
'rio Ccecin, 3, Quint, 22. Verr, ii. 12. 27, but he might also 
vr^fusc it, ibid, et ad Hcrenn, ii. 13. 

I'he plaintiff having obtained a writ from the prfetor, offered 
it to the defendant, or dictated to him tlie words. This writ 
it was unhnvful to change, {rnutare formularn non Ikehat^) 
Senee- Ep. 1 17. 

T:je g) eatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ, 
('.v* ' .clione v<i\ formula concipiemdd), for if there was a mistake 
in one word, the whole cause was lost, C7c. de Invent, ii. 19. 
Ih renn, i. 2, Quinciil, iii. 8. vii. 3. 17. Qul plus jictehat, quam 
(iehitum est, causam perdebat,Clc, pro Q. Rose. 4, vel formnld 
€,ccidebat, i. e. causa cadebat, Suet. Claud. 14. Hence scribere 
vel SUBSCRIBERE DICAM alicui vel impbtgerc, to bring an ac- 
tion against one, Cic. Verr. ii. 15. Ter. Phorni. ii. 3. 92, or 
cum aliquo judicium subscribere, Plin. Ep. v. 1, ei eor- 
MULAM intender E, iSuct. fit. 7* But DicAM vcl dicus sortiriy 
i. e. judices dare sortitioncy qni causam cognoscanty to appoint 
judices to judge of causes, Cic. ibid. 15. 17. 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called 
by Cicero LEG ULEI US {prceco actionumy cantor formularnmy 
auceps syllabarumy Cic. de Orat, i. 55.), and by Qiiinctilian, 
Formularius, xii, 3. 11. 

'' He attended on the advocates to suggest to them the laws 
and forms j as those called Pragmatici did among the Greeks, 
ibid.y and as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required that the defendant should give 
bail for his appearance in court (VADES, qui spondcrent cum 
adfuturum)y on a certain day, which was usually the third day 
p after 
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after {teriio die vel perendie)^ Cic. pro Quinct. 7* Muren. 12. 
Cell, vii. 1. And thus he was saidVADARI REUM, (Vades 
idea dicti, quod, qui eos dederit, vadendi, id est, discedendi 
hahet potestatem, Festus^) Cic. Quinct. 6, 

This was also done in a set form prescribed by a lawyer, 
who was said Vadimonium concipere, Cic, ad Fratr, ii. 15. 

The defendant was said VADES DARE, vel VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMITTERE. If he did not find bail, he was 
obliged to go to prison. Plant, Pers, ii. 4. v, 18. The praetor 
sometimes put off the hearing of the cause to a more distant 
day {vadhnonia Liv. Ep. 86. Juvenal, iii. 213. 

But the parties (Litigatores) chiefly were said vadimonium 
differre cum aliquo,\jo put off the day of the trial, Cic,Att, 
ii. 7« Fam, ii. 8. Quinct, 14. 16. Res esse in vadimonium 
ccepit, began to be litigated, ibid. 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up {rem 
componebat et transigehat, compromised) the matter privately 
with tlic plaintiff, and the action was dropped, Plin, Fp, v. 1. 
In which case the plaintiff was said, decidisse vel pactionem 
fecisse cum reo, judicio reum ahsolvisse yq\ liberdsse, life cow- 
testatd Ye\ judicio constituto, after the lawsuit was begun ; and 
the defendant, litem redemisse^ after receiving security from the 
plaintiff, [chm sihi cavisset vel satis ah actore accepisset,) that 
no further demands were to be made upon him, amplius a se 
NEM iNEM petiturum, Cic, Qiivit, 11. 12. If a person was 
unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he was said, non 
POSSE vel NOLLE PROSEQUI, vcl EXPERiRi, sc.^z^^ \e\jure, vel 
Jure summo, ib. T, &c. 

When the day came, if cither party when cited was not 
present, without a valid excuse {sine morho vel causa sontied) 
he lost his cause, Horat. Sat. i. 9. v, 36. If the defendant 
W’Hs absent, he was said DESERERE VADIMONIUM, and 
the praitor put the plaintiff in possession of his effects, Cic, pro 
Quint, 6. 20. 

If the defendant was present, he was said VADIMONIUM 
SISTERE vel obire. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui 

ME VADATUS ES ? Ul3I TU ES, Qui ME CITASTI ? EcCE MB 
TIBI 6IST0, TU CONTRA ET T£ MHII SISTE. The plaintiff 
answered, Adsum, Plant, Curcul, i.3. 5. Then the defendant 
said, Quid ais ? The plaintiff said, AIO fundum, quem 

FOSSIDES, MBUM ESSE J Vcl AIO TE MIHI DARE, FACERS', 

OPORTERE, or the like, Cic, Mur, 12. This was called IN- 
TENTIO ACTIONIS, and varied according to the nature of 
the action. 


m. DIF- 
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m. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS* 

A CTIONS were either Redl^ Personal, or Mivt, 

1. Areal action (ACTIO IN REM) was for obtaining 
a thing to which one had a real right [ jus in re), but which 
was possessed by another {per quam rem nostram, quae ah 
alio poskdetur, petimiis, Ulpian.) 

2. A personal action (ACTIO IN PERSONAM) was 
against a person for doing or giving somethings which he was 
bound to do or give^ by reason of a contract, or of some wrong 
done by him to the plaintiff. 

3. A mixt action was both for a thing, and for certain per- 
sonal prestations. 


1. REAL ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS for a thing, or real actions, were cither CIVIL, 
arising from some law, CYc. in CeeciL 5, de Oral, i. 2, or 
PR^TORIAN, depending on the edict of the prator. 

ACTIONES PR^TOKLE were remedies granted by the 
praetor for rendering an equitable rigiit effectual, for which 
there was no adequate remedy granted by the statute or com- 
mon law. 

A civil action for a thing (ac^io civilis vcl legitirna in rem) 
was called VINDICATIO; and the person who raised it 
viNDEX. But this action could not be brought, unless it was 
previously ascertained, who ought to be the possessor. If tliis 
was contested, it was called Lis vindi(;iarum, CVc. Perr* i. 43, 
and the prfetor determined the matter by an interdict, Cic, 
Ccecin, 8. 1 4, 

If the question was aljout a slave, the person who claimed 
the possession of him, laying hands on the slave {manum ei 
injiciendo), before the prjetor, said, IIijnc hominem ex jcre 
Q?UIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AlO, EJUSQUE VINDICIAS (i. C. pOS- 

sessionem) mihi dari postulo. To which Plautus alludes, 
Rud, iv. 3. 86, If tlie other w^as silent, or yielded his right 
{jure cedebat), the praetor adjudged the slave to the person 
who claimed him {servum addicehat vindicanti), that is, he 
decreed to him the possession, till it was determined who 
should be the proprietor of the slave {ad exitum judicii.) 
But if the other person also claimed possession {si vindicias 
sibi conservari postularet), then the praetor pronounced an 
interdict {interiticebat), Qui nec VI, nec clam, nec frecauio 

POSSIDET, El VINDICIAS DABO. 

The laying on of hands (MANUS INJECTIO) was the 
1 ’ 2 usual 
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usual mode of claiming the property of any person, Liv, iil. 

43, to #hich frequent allusion is made in the classics, Ovid, 
Epist, Heroid, viii. 16. xii. 158. Amor. i. 4. 40. ii. 5. 30. 
Fast. iv. 90. Ftrg. JFn. x. 419. Cic. Rose, ^Com, 16. PUn. 
Epist, X. 19. In vera hona non est man'ds injectio ; Animo 
non potest iitjici manus, i. e. vis fieri, Semca, 

In disputes of this kind {in litibus vincUdanm) the pre- 
sumption always was in favour of the possessor, according to 
the law of the Twelve Tables, Si oui in jure manum consk- 
RUNT, i. e. apud Judicem disceptant, secundum bum aui 
POSSIDET, VINDICIAS DATO, Gcll. XX. 10. 

But in an action concerning liberty, the praetor always de- 
creed possession in favour of freedom {vindicias dedit secun- 
dtlm libertatem), and Appius the decemvir by doing the con- 
trary, {decemendo vindicias secundhm servitutemvel ah liber- 
tate in servitutem contra leges vindicias dando^ by decreeing, 
that Virginia should be given ujl^into the hands of M. Clau- 
dius, his client, who claimed her, and not to her father, who 
was present,) brought destruction on himself and his col- 
leagues, Liv. iii. 47 . 56. 58. 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free (vindex, qiii in iiber- 
fatem vindicabat), was said, eum liberali causa manu asse- 
RERE, Terent. Adelph, ii. 1. 39. Plant. Peek, v* 2; but if he 
claimed a free person to be a slave, he was said, in servi- 
tutem AssERERE : and hence was called ASSERTOR, Liv. iii. 

44. Hence, Hcec {%c.preesentiagaudia) utrdqne manu, com- 
plexuqiie assere totOy Martial, i. 16. 9. — assbro, for e^rmo 
or assevero is used only by later writers. 

The expression MANUM CONSERERE, to fight hand to 
hand, is taken from war, of which the conflict between the 
two parties was a representation. Hence Vindicia, i. e. in* 
jectio vel correptio manus in re praesenti, was called vis mvilis 
et festucaria. Cell. xx. 10. The two parties are said to have 
crossed two rods {festucas inter se commisisse) before the 
praetor as if in fighting, and the vanquished party to have 
given up his rod to his antagonist. Whence some conjec- 
ture, that the first Romans determined their disputes with 
the point of their sw'ords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod {virgula yelfestuca), 
which the two parties {litigantes vel disceptantes) broke in 
their fray or mock fight before the praetor, (as a straw (stipulu) 
used anciently to be broken in making stipulations, Isidor.^Y, 
24.) the consequence of vdiich was, that one of the parties 
might say, that he had been ousted or deprived of poaeession 
{possessions deject us) by the other, and therefore daim to be 
restored by a decree (iniTiRDicto) of the pr®tor. 

If the question was about a farm, a house, or like, the 
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praetor anciently went with the parties {cum Utigantihm) to 
the place, and gave possession {vindicias dahat) to which of 
them he thought proper. But from the increase of business 
this soon .heeame impracticable ; and then the parties called 
one another 'from court {ex jure) to the spot [in locum vel 
rem prcesentem)^ to a farm for instance, and brought from 
thence a turf {glebam)^ which was also called VINDICI/E, 
Festus; and contested about it as about the whole farm. It 
was delivered to the person to whom the praetor adjudged the 
possession, GelL xx. 10. 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lavryers devised 
a new form of process itt suing for possession, which Cicero 
pleasantly ridicules, pro Miiren. 12. The plaintiif {petitor) 
thus addressed the defendant {eum^ unde pete hatur) ; Fundus 
ani EST IN AGKo, Qui Sabinus vocatur, eum kgo ex jure 

QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, INDE EGO TE EX JURE MANU 

coNSERTUM (to conteiid according to law) voco. If the de- 
fendant yielded, the praetor adjudged possession to the plain- 
tiff. If not, the defendant thus answered the plaintiff. Unde 
Tu ME EX Jure manum consertum vocasti, inde ibi ego 
TE REvoco. Then the praetor repeated his set form {carmen 
compositum)y Utrisque, superstitibus PRiESENTinus, i. e. 
tesHbus preesentibus (before witnesses), istam viam dico, 
Initb viam. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to 
the farm, to fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct 
them {qui ire viam doceret). Then the praetor said, Redite 
VIAM ; upon which they returned. If it appeared, that one of 
the parties had been dispossessed by the other through force, 
the praetor thus decreed. Unde tu illum dejecistf, cum nec 

VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO POSSIDERET, EO ILLUM RESTl- 

TUAS JUBEO. If not, he thus decreed, Uxi nunc possidetis, 
&C. ITA POSSIDEATIS. VlM FIERI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property (de jure dominii) commenced. The per- 
son ousted or outed {possessione exclusus vel dejectus, Cic. pro 
Csecin, 19.) first asked the defendant if he was the lawful pos- 
sessor, (QuANDO ego TE IN JURE CONSPICIO, POSTULO AN SIES 
AUCToa } i. e, possessor, unde meum jus repetere possim, Cic. 
pro Cttcln. 19. et Prob. in Not.) Then he claimed his right, 
and in the mean time required that the possessor should give 
security (satisdarbt), not to do any damage to the subject in 
question («e nihil deterius in possessione facturum), by cut- 
ting down trees, or demolishing buildings, &c, in which case 
the plaintiff was said, per prae^jes, y. -em vel pro preede 
Ltns vinpiciarum satis AcciPERB, C?c. Verr ^ i. 45. If the 
j/efendant did not give security, the possession was transferred 
to the plmntiff, provided be gave security. 
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A sum of money also used to be deposited by botli parties, 
called SACRAMENTUM, which fell to the gaining party 
after the cause was determined, Festus ; Farr, de Lat, Ling. 
iv. 36, or a stipulation was made about the payment of a 
certain sum called SPON 8 IO. The plaintiff said, Quando 

NEGAS HUNG FUNDUM ESSE MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUINaUA- 

GENARio PRovoco. Spondesne quingentos, sc. Hummos vel 
asscs^ SI MEUs EST ? i. e. si meum esse <prohavero. The de- 
fendant said, Spondeo auiNGENTos, si tuus sit. Then the 
defendant required a correspondent stipulation from the plain- 
tiff {restipiilabatnr), thus, Et to spondesne quingentos, 
Ni TUUS SIT? 1. si prohavero tuum non esse. Then the 
plaintiff said, Spondeo, ni meus sit. Either party lost his 
cause if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the 
money required. 

Festus says this money was called SACRAMENTUM, 
because it used to be expended on sacred rites ; but others, 
because it served as an oath {qiwd instar sacramenti vel ;wm- 
jurandi esset,) to convince the judges that the lawsuit was 
not undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton liti- 
gation. Hence it was called Pignus sponsionis {quia violare 
quod quisque promittit perfidioi est), Isidor. Grig. v. 24. 
And hence Pignore contendere, et Sacramento, is the same, 
Cic. Fam. vii. 32. de Or at. i. 10. 

Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself 
{pro ipsa petitione), Cic. pro Ciecin. 33. sacramentum in liber-^ 
tatem, i. e. causa et vindiciw lihertatis, the claim of liberty, 
pro Dorn. 29. Mil. 2/. de Orat. i. 10. So SPONSIONEM 
FACE RE, to raise a lawsuit, Cic. Quint. 8 . 26, Ferr. iii. 62. 
Ccecin. 8 . 16. Rose. Com. 4, 5. Off ', iii. 19. Sponsions laces^ 
5 crc,Ver. iii. 57? cert are, Caecin. 32, vincere, Quint. 27, and 
also vincere sponsionem, Cieciii. 31, or jud'icium, to prevail in 
the cause, Fer. i. 53, condemnari sponsionis, to lose the cause, 
Ccecin. 31, sponsiones, i. e. causes, 2)rohibitce judicari, c‘dmts 
not allowed to be tried, Cic. Ferr. iii. 62. 

The plaintiff was said sacramento vel sponsions provocate, 
rogare, qncerere, et stipulari. The defendant, contendere ex 
provocations vel sacramento, et restipulari, Cic. pro Rose. 
Com. 13. Valer. Max. ii. 8 . 2. Festus 5 Varr. de Lat. Ling, 
iv. 36. 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance (in 
iiiEREDiTATis petitione), in claiming servitudes, Ac. ]^t 
in the last, the action might be expressed both affirmatively 
and negatively, thus, aio, jus esse vel non esse. Hence it 
was called Actio confessoria et negatoeia. 


2, PER- 
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2* PERSONAL ACTIONS, 

PERSONAL actions, called also CONDICTIONES, were 
very numerous. They arose from some contract, or injury 
done; and required that a person should do or give certain 
things, or suffer a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying 
and selling [de eniptione et venditione) ; about letting and 
hiring {de locatione et conductione : locahatur vel domm vel 
fundusy vel opus faciendum^ vcciigal ; Mdium conductor 
Inquilinus, fundi colonus, operis ukderiptor, vectigcilis 
PUBLICANUS vel MANCEPS dicchatur)^ about a commission {de 
mandato) ; partnership {de sociefate) ; a deposite {de deposito 
apud sequestrem) ; a loan {de coniinodato vel nintuo^ proprih 
coMMODAMus vcstcs, Hbros, vasa, eqnos, et similia, quee 
eadem redduntur ; mutuo auteni damus pro quibus alia 
redduntur ejusdem generis^ ut numnios, fruinentiun, vinum^ 
oleum^ et ferh ccetera^ quee pondere, nnmero vel inoisurd dnri 
solent) j a pawn or pledge {de hypothevd vel pignore) ; a wife's 
fortune {dedote vel re uxorid) ; a stipulation {de stipulatione)^ 
which took place almost in all bargains, and was made in this 
form; Anspondes? Spondeo: Andabis? dabo; An pro-? 
MiiTis ? PROMiTTo, vcl repromllto^ PJaut, Pseud, iv. 6, 
Bacchid. iv. 8. 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said indi- 
CARE : thus, Indica, FAC PRETiUM, riciut, Pcrs, iv. 4. 37, and 
the buyer, when he offered a price, liceri, i. e. rogare quo 
pretio liceret auferre^ Plaut. Stich. i. 3. 08. Cic. Verr. iii. 33. 
At an auction, the person who bade (LICJTA'J'OR) lield up his 
forefinger {index ) ; hence digito liceri, Cic, ib. 1 1. I'ho buyer 
asked, Quanti licet? sc. habere vel anferre, Tiie seller 
answered, Decern nummis licet; or the like, Plaul. Epid. iii. 
4. 35. Thus some explain, De Drusi hortis, quanti licuisse (sc. 
eas emere), tu scribis, audiermn ; sed quanti quanti, bene 
emitur quod neccsse est, Cic. Att. xii. 23. But most here 
take licere in a passive sense, to be valued or appraised; 
quanti quanti, sc. Ucent, at whatever price; as 3Iart, vi. 00. 4. 
So Venibunt quiqui Ucebunt (whoever shall be appraised or 
exposed to sale, shall be sold), prccsenti pecunid, for ready 
money, Plaut. Menaech. v. 9. Unius assis non unquam 
pretio pluris licuisse, notante judice quo ndsti populo, was 
never reckoned worth more than the value of one as, in the 
estimation of the people, &c. Horat, Sat. i. 6. 13. 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixt 
forms (sTipuLATioNUM FOHMULiE, Cic, de Legg, i. 4, vel 
SPONSiONUM, Id. Rose. Com. 4,), usually observed between the 
two parties# The person who required the promise or obliga- 
tion. 
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called REPLICATIO ; and if the defendant answered him, it 
was called OUPLICATIO. It sometimes proceeded to a 
TRIPLICATIO and QUADRUPLICATIO. The exceptions 
and replies used to be included in the Sponsto, Liv. 
xxxix. 43. Cic. Verr. i. 45. iii. 57. 59, Ccecin, 16, Fal. 
Max. ii. 8. 2. 

When the contract was not marked by a particular name, 
the action was called actio PRiEscRiPTis verbis, actio incerta 
vel incerii; and the writ (formula) was not composed by the 
praetor, but the words were prescribed by a lawyer, VaL Max., 
viii. 2. 2. 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on ac- 
count of the contracts of others, and were called Adjectitia 
qualiiatis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour- 
able, especially if not extensive, Cic. Off', i. 42, instead of 
keeping shops themselves, they employed slaves, freedmen, 
or hirelings, to trade on their account (negotiationibus prcefici^ 
ehant), who were called INSTITORES (quod negotio gerendo 
instahant) ; and actions brought against the trader (in negoti^ 
atorem) or against the employer (in dominum).^ on account 
of the trader’s transactions, were called ACTIONES INSTI- 
TORIiE. 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk (suo periculo navem mari irnmittehat)^ and received all 
the profits (ad quern omnes ohventiones ct reditus navis per- 
whether he was the proprietor (dominus) of the ship, 
or hired it (navem per aversionem condiixisset), whether he 
commanded the ship himself (sive i})se NAVIS MAGISTER 
esset), or employed a slave or any other person for that pur- 
pose (navi prcrjiceret), was called navis EXERCITOR j and 
an action lay against him (in eum competehat, erat, vel daba- 
tur)^ for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as 
well as by himself, called ACTIO EXERCITORIA. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called actio DE PECU- 
LIO or actio DE IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the 
slave had turned to his master’s profit ; or actio JUSSU, if 
the contract had been made by the master’s order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract (non in solidum), but 
to the extent of the peculium, and the profit which he had 
received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the 
slave among his creditors, an action lay against him, called 
actio TRIRUTORIA. 

An action also lay against a person in certwn casesi where 

the 
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the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called Ohligatio QUASI EX CONTRACTU^ as 
when one, without any commission, managed the business of 
a person in his absence, or without his knowledge ; hence he 
was called NEGOTIORUM GESTOR, or voluntarius 
AMICUS, Cic, Ccccin, 5. vel procurator, Cfo. IBmt, 4. 

3. PENAL ACTIONS, 

ACTIONS for a private wrong were of four kinds : EX 
FURTO, RAPINA, DAMNO, INJURIA; for theft, robbery, 
damage, and personal injury. 

1 . The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death: Si nox [noctu) puiitum 
FAXIT, SIM {si eum) aliquis occisit (omV/rnV) jure CiEsus 
ESTO ; and also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a 
weapon: Si luci furtum faxit, sim aliquis endo (/«) 
IPSO FURTO CAPSiT {c€perit)y vbrberator, illiquk, cur 
FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT (mV) ADDICITOR, GelL xi. ult., but 
not without having first called out for assistance, sed non nisi 
is, gui interemtumserat, qujritaret, i. c. damaret, QUi rites, 
vostram fidem, sc. imploro, vel porro quirites. 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called fuues ; 
hence Virg, Ed, iii. 16, Quid doinini faciant, (indent dim 
talia fures ! so Herat . Ep, i. 6. 46, and theft, servile 
PROBRUM, Tadt, Hist, i. 48. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
laws, and by the edicts of the praetors. One caught in mani- 
fest theft (in FURTO MANIFESTO) was obliged to restore 
fourfold {quadruplum), besides the thing stolen ; for tlie re- 
covery of which there was a real action {vindicatio) against 
the possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently 
guilty that he could not deny it, he was called Fur NEC 
MANIFESTOS, and was punished by restoring double, 
Oell. xi. 18. 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called Furtum concept um, 
(see p, 176,) and by the law of the Twelve Tables was 
punished as manifest theft, GelL ibid. Inst, iv, 1. 4; but 
afterwards, as furtum nec manifestum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen {res 
furtivas vel/wrfo ablatas) to any one to keep, and they were 

found 
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found in his possej^ion, he had an action, called j^ctio'Fvmt 
OBLATi, against the' person who gave him the things, whether 
it was the thief or another, for the triple of their ij^alue, ibid, 

^ If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found, actioflil^were granted by 
the prjetor against him, called Actiones furti prohibit! et 
NON EXHiBiTi ; in the last for double. Plant, Pasn, iii. 1. v, 
61. What the penalty was in the first is uncertain. But in 
Whatever manner theft was punished, it was always attended 
with infamy. 

2. Robbery (RAPINA) took place only in movable things 
{in rebus mobilihus,) Immovable things were said to be 
invaded, and the possession of them was recovered by an 
interdict of the praetor. 

Although the crime of robbery {crimen raptus) was much 
more pernicious than that of theft, it was, however, less se- 
verely punished. 

An action (actio vi bonorum raptorum) was granted by 
the praetor against the robber (in raptorem), only for fourfold, 
including w’hat he had robbed. And there was no difference 
whether the robber was a freeman or a slave ; only the proprie- 
tor of the slave was obliged, either to give him up (eum noxce 
dedere), or pay the damage (damnum prcestare,) 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called 
DAMNUM INJURIA DATUM, i. e. dolo vel culpd nocentis 
admissum, whence actio vel JunicnrM damni injuria, sc. 
dati ; Cic. Rose. Com. 11, whereby he was obliged to repair 
the damage by the Aquilian law. Qui servum servamve, 

ALIENUM ALIENAMVE, QUADRUPEDEM VCl PECUDEM INJURIA 
OCCIDERIl’, QUANTI ID IN EO ANNO PLURIMI FUIT, (whatever 

its highest value was for that year,) tantum ^.s bare domino 
DAM NAS E5TO. By thc Same law, there was an action against 
a person for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and 
also for corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he dei^M 
(adversus iNFiciANTEM IN duplum), 1, 1, princ, D» dc slptv, 
corr. There was, on account of the same crime, a praetorian 
action for double even against a person who confessed, I, 5, 
§. 2. ibid, 

4. Personal injuries or affronts (INJURLE) respected 
either the body, the dignity, or character of individuids.— « 
They were variously punished at different periods of the 
republic. 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries (injuricc leviores) 
were punished with a fine of twenty-five asses Or pounds of 
brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious ; as, for instance, if 
any one deprived another of the use of a liml) ($i mbmueuh 

RUPSJT, 
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RlTt*siT, 1 . e. rMpm/), he was punished by retaliation {talione)^ 
if the person injured would not accept of any other satis- 
faction. P* 171 *) , ?? only dislocated or broke a bone, 
QUi 05 EXib^iTALi (i. e. ejr loco ubi gignitur)^ fudit, he 
pmd 300 asses^ if the sufferer was a freeman, and 150,. if 
a slave, Gell. xx. i. If any one slandered another by defa- 
matory verses, {si quis aliquem puhlicb diffamdssety eique 
adversus honos mores convkhim fecisset^ affronted him, vel 
carmen famosum in eum condidisset^) he was beaten with a 
club. Hot, Sat. ii. 1. v. 82, Ep. ii. 1. v. 154, Cornut, ad 
Pers. Sat. 1, as some say to death, Cic. apud Augustin, de 
Civit. Dei, ii. 9. 12. 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, Gell. xx. 1, and 
by the edicts of the prfetor an action was granted on account 
of all personal injuries and affronts only for a fine, which 
Was proportioned to the dignity of the person, and the 
nature of the injury. This, however, being found insufficient 
to check licentiousness and insolence, Sulla made a new 
law concerning injuries, by which, not only a civil action, 
but also a criminal prosecution was appointed for certain 
injuries, with the punishment of exile, or working in the 
mines. Tiberius ordered one who had written defamatory 
verses against him to be thrown from the Tarpeiaii rock* 
Dio.Wu. 22. ^ 

An action might also be raised against a person for an inuiry 
done by those under his power, which was called ACTIO 
NOXALIS ; as, if a slave committed theft, or did any damage 
without his master’s knowledge, he was to be given up to the 
injured person (si servos, inscientk domino, furtum 
FAXIT, NOXIAMVE NoxiT {nocuerit, i. e. damnum fecerit), 
NOXiE deditor) : And so if a beast did any damage, the 
owner was obliged to offer a compensation, or give up the 
beast, (si quadrupes pauperiem {damnum) faxit, dominus 
JEST iMiAM {damni (Bstimationem) offerto ; si nolit, 

^U0I> NOXIT, DATO.) 

Tbei^e was no action for ingralitude {actio ingrati) as 
among, the Macedonians, or rather Persians 3 because, says 
Seneca, all the courts at Rome {omnia fora, sc. tria, de Ir. 
li. 9^ would scarcely have been sufficient for trying it, Senec, 
Ben^^ iii. 6, ■ He adds a better reason j quia hoc crimen in 
legem cadere non debet, c. 7. 


4. MIXED AND ARBITRARY ACTIONS, 

ACTIONS by which one sued for a thing {rem perseque-^ 
iatur), were c^ed Actiones rki PBRSEcvroRjie 3 but actions 

merely 
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merely for i penalty or punishment were called PCENALES j 
for both, MixT^, ^ 

' Actions in which the judge was obliged ta determine 
strictly, according to the convention of parties, flwere Called 
Actiones STRICTI JURIS : actions which were determined 
by the rules of equity {ex tequo et hono)^ were called ARBI- 
TRARIiE, or BONiE FIDEI. In the former a certain 
thing, or the performance of a certain thing {certa prmtatio)^ 
was required \ a sponsio was made, and the judge was re- 
stricted to a certain form; in the latter, the contrary of all 
this was the case. Hence in the form of actions bo7ice fidei 
about contracts, these words were added. Ex bona fide ; in 
those trusts called Jiducice^ Ut inI'ER bonds BENE agier 
OPORTET, ET SINE FRAUDATioNE; and in a qucstion about 
recovering a wife’s portion after a divorce {in ar bitrio ret 
uxorits), and in all arbitrary actions, Quantum vel quid 
^QU ius, melius, Cic, de Offic. iii. 15. Q. /iosc. 4. Topic* 17. 


IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES; JUDICES, 
ARBITRI, RECUPERATORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

A FTER the form of the writ was made out {conceptd actio- 
nis intentiom)^ and shown to the defendant, the plaintiff 
requested of the praetor to appoint one person or more to 
judge of it {jndicem vcXjudicium in earn a prcctorejmstulabat*) 
If he only asked one, he asked njudcx^ properly so called, or 
an arbiter: If he asked more than one {judicium)^ he asked 
either those who were called llecuperatores or Centumviru 

1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only 
in such cases as were easy and of smaller importance, and 
which he was obliged to determine according to an express 
law or a certain form prescribed to him by the prfetor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were 

called bonec fidei, and arbitrary, and was not restricted by 
any law or form {totius rei arbitrium habnit et pote&tatem, he 
determined what seemed equitable in a thing not sufficiently 
defined by law, Festus), Cic. pro Rose. Com. 4, 5. Off. iii. lo, 
Tojyk. 10. Senec. de Belief, iii. 3. J. Hence he is called HO*- 
NORARIUS, Cic. Tusc. v, 41. de Fato, 17- Ad arbitrum 
Y€\ jndicem ire, adire, confugere, Cic. pro Rose. Com. 4, ar- 
hitrim surnere, ibid, cajiere. Ter. Heaut. iii. 1. 94. Adelph. 
i. 2. 43. Arbitrum adigere, i. e. ad arbitrum agere vel 
cogere, to force one to submit to an arbitration, Cic. Off. iii. 
10. Top. 10. Ad arbitrum vocare vel appellcre, Plaut. Rud. 
iv. 3. 104. Ad vel apud judicem, agere, expefiri, liti- 

gave, petere* But arbiter judex, arbitrium andjudiemm 

are 
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afe sometimes confounded, Cic. Bose, Com, 4. 9. Am, 39, 
Mur, 12. Quint, 3. Arbiter is also sometimes put for tes- 
tis, Flacc, 36. Sallust, Cat, 20. Liv, ii. 4, or for the mas- 
ter or director of a feast, arbiter bibendi, Hor. Od. ii. 7* 23, 
arbiter Adrice^ ruler, Id, i. 3. maris^ having a prospect of. 
Id, Epist, i. 1 1 . 26. 

A pei’son chosen by two parties by compromise {cx com-- 
joromisso), to determine a difference without the appointment 
of the praetor, was also called arbiter, but more properly 
COMPROMISSARIUS. 

3, RECUPERATORES were so called, because by them 
every one recovered his own, TheephiL ad Inst. This name 
at first was given to those who judged between the Roman 
people and foreign states about recovering and restoring pri- 
vate things, Festus in reciperatio ; and hence it was trans- 
ferred to those judges who were appointed by the pra?tor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies, Plant, Bach, ii. 3. 
V. 36. Ck. in Ccccin. 1, &c. Ccecil. 17. But afterwards they 
judged also about other matters, Liv. xxvi. 48. Suet. Ncr, 17. 
Domit, 8. Cell. xx. 1 . They were chosen from Roman citi- 
zens at large according to some, but more properly, according 
to others, from the .hjdices selkcti, {e,v alho judknm, from 
the list of judges,) Flin, Ep, hi. 20, and in some cases only 
fi’om the senate, Liv, xliii. 2. So in the provinces [e.v conventu 
Romanorum civiuni, i. e. ex Romanis civibus ejui juris et jtidi- 
ciorum causa in cerium locum con venire solebant. See 
p. 149.) Cic. Verr. ii. 13. v. 5. 36. 59. 69. Cccs, de Bell. Civ. ii. 
20. 36. iii. 21. 29, where they seem to have judged of the 
same causes as the Cenfumviri at Rome, Cic. Verr. iii. 11. 13. 
28. 69. A trial before the llecupcratores was called judicium 
RECUPERATORiUM, Ck, de Invent, ii. 20. Suet. Vespas. 3, 
cum aliquo recuperalores sumere, vel eum ad reciqieralorcs 
adducere^ to bring one to such a trial, Liv. xliii. 2. 

4. CENTUMVIRI were judges chosen from the thirty- 
five tribes, three from each ; so that properly tliere were 
105, but they were always named by a round number, Cen- 
tum viri, Festus. The causes which came before them {can- 
see centumvirales) are enumerated by Cicero, dc Orat. i. 38. 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the crea- 
tion of the preetor Peregrinus. They judged chiefly concern- 
ing testaments and inheritances, Cic, ibid. — pro Crccin, 18. 
Paler. Max, vii. 7* Quinctil, iv. 1. 7- PHn. iv. 8. 32. 

After the time of Augustus they formed the Council of 
the praetor, and judged in the most important causes. Tacit, 
de Orat, 38, whence trials before them (JUDICIA CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA) are sometimes distinguished from private 
trials, Plin, Ep, 1. 18. vi, 4, 33, Quinctil, iv. 1. v. 10. ; hut 

these 
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these were not criminal trials^ as some have thought, Suet* 
Vesp. 10, for in a certain sense all trials were public (Judicia 
publica), Cic,pTo Arch* 2. 

The number of- the Centnmviri was increased to 180, and 
they were divided into four Councils, Flin* Ep, 1. 18. iv. ^4. 

vi. 33. QuinctiL xii. 5; hence Quadruplbx Judicium) is 
the same as centumvirale, ibid. : sometimes only into two, 
QuinctiL v. 2. xi. 1 ; and sometimes in important causes they 
judged all together, Paler. Max. vii. 8. 1. Plin. Ep. vi. 33. 
A cause before the Centumviri could not be adjoursed, Plin. 
Ep. 1. 18. 

Ten men (DECEMVIRI), see p. 136, were appointed, 
five senators and five equites, to assemble these councils, and 
preside in them in the absence of the praetor, Suet. Aug. 36. 

Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basi- 
lica Julia, Plin. Ep. ii. 24. Quinctil. xii. 5, sometimes in the 
Forum. They had a spear set upright before them, Quinctil. 
V. 2. Hence judicium hastce, for centumvirale, Taler. Max. 

vii. 8. 4, Ccntumviralem hastam cogere, to assemble the courts 
of the Centumviri, and preside in them, Suet. Aug. 36. So 
Centum graIIs hasta virorum. Mart. Epig. vii. 62. Ces- 
sat centeni moderatrix judicis hasta, Stat. Sylv. iv. 4. 43. 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole 
year, but the other judices only till the particular cause was 
determined for which they were appointed. 

The DECEMVIRI also judged in certain causes, Cic. 
Ccecin. 33. Dom. 29, and it is thought that in particular cases 
they previously took cognizance of the causes which were to 
come before the centumviri, and their decisions were called 
pRiEJUDiciA, Sigonius de Judic* 

V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OR 
JUDGES. 

^F the above-mentioned judges the plaintiff propose^ to the 
^ defendant {adversaria ferkbat), such judge or judges as 
he thought proper according to the words of the sponsio, ni 
ITA essent: Hence judicem vel-e^ ferre alicui, ni itaes- 
sET, to undertake to prove before a judge or jury, that it was 
so, Liv. iii. 24. 57. viii. 33. Cic. Quint. 2\b. de OiA* ii. 65, 
and asked that the defendant would be content witbffie judge 

judges whom he named, and not ask another {ne alium 
UOROCARET, i. e. posceret, Festus.) If he approved, then the 
judge was said to be agreed on, convenirk, Cic. pro Q. 
JRosc. 15. Cluent. 43. Taler. Max* ii. 8. 2, and the plaiiltiff 
requested of the praetor to appoint him, in these words, Pr^- 

TOR, 
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TOR, JUDICEM ARBITRUMVK POSTTLO, UT DES IN DIEM TER- 
TIUM SIVE PERENDJNUM, Cic\ 2^ro Miir. 12. Faler, Prob, in 
^otisy and in the same manner TecujiercitorcswQYQ asked, Cic, 
Verr, iii. 58. judices dare, to appoint one to take liis 

trial before the ordinary /wc/te', Plin. Ep. iv. 9. But centum-- 
viri were not asked, unless both parlies subscribed to them, 
Plin, Ejy.Y.l. 

If the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed by the 
plaintiff, he said, Hunc e.)ero vel nolo, Cic. de Oral. ii. 70. 
Plin.Paneg. 36. Sometimes the plaintiff desired the defendant 
to name the judge (ut judicem diceret), Liu, iii. 56. 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties, were appointed 
(dabantur vel addickbantur) by the pnetor with a cer- 
tain form answering to the nature* of the action. In these 
forms the praetor always used the words, SI PARET, i. c. 
apparet : thus, C. Acouillt; .tudex esto. Si paret, fun- 
DUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO SerVILIUS AGIT CUM CaTUJ.O, 

Servilh esse y .% jure quiritium, neque is Servjlio a 
CaTULO RESTITUATUR, TUM CaTULUM C'ONDEMNA. But if 
the defendant made an exception, it w^as added to the form, 
thus: Extra quam si testamentum prodatur, quo af- 
PAREAT Catuli ESSE. If tlic praetoi* refused to admit the 
exception, an appeal might be made to the tribunes, CVc. 
Acad, Queest, iv. 30. The pnetor, if he thought proper, 
might appoint different judges from tliose chosen by llie 
parties, although he seldom did so ; and no one could refuse 
to act as n Judean, when required, without a just cause, Suet, 
Claud, 15. Plin, Ep, iii. 20. x. 66. 

The praetor next prescribed the number of witnesses to be 
called {quibns denundaretur testimonium), uhich commonly 
did not exceed ten. Then the parties, or their agents (l*RO- 
CURATORES), gave security (satisdabant) tiiat what was 
decreed would be paid, and the sentence of the judge held 
ratified (Judicatum solvi et rem ratam habeiu.) 

In arbitrary causes a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called COMPROMISSUM, Cic, pro Rose, Com, 4. 
Verr, ii. 27. ad Q, Fratr, ii. 15, wdiich word is also used for 
a mutual agreement, Cic. Earn. xii. 30. 

In a personal action the procuratores only gave security ; 
those of the plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of tlie judge ; 
and those of the defendant, to pay what was decreed, Cic, 
Quint. 7. Att, xvi. 15. 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account (co nomine a se neminem amplius vel postea peti~ 
turum), Cic. Brut, 5. Rose, Com, 12, P\{m, xMi, 29, 
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After tins followed the LITIS CONTESTATIO, or a 
short narration of the cause by both parties, corroborated by 
the testimony of witnesses, tic, Att. xvi. 15. Rose, Com, 
11, 12. 18. Fesius; Macro!). iii. 9. 

The things done in court before the appointment of the 
judices, were properly said, in jure fieri, after that, in 
JUDicio ; but this distinction is not always observed. 

After the judex or jmHces were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after {inter se in perendi- 
nmn diem^ nf nd judiritun venirent dcnunvAabayif)^ which was 
called COMPERENDINATIO, or conbictio, Ascon. in Cic. 
— Fesfus ; Gfdl. xiv. 2. Rut in a cause with a foreigner, the 
day was called DIES STATUS, Macrob. Sat. i. 16. Status 
condictus cum haste (i. e. cum peregrino, Cic. Off. i. 32.) dies, 
Plant . Cure. i. 1.5. 6V//. xvi. 4. 

VI. THE MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

T^lIEN the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, 
^ ’ or some of the parties, w^as absent from a necessary 
cause {ex morho vel eausd sontied, Festus), in wdiich case the 
day was put ofl^ (biefissus est, i. e. prolatus, Gell. xiv. 2.) 

If the judge w^as present, he first took an oath that he would 
judge according tohuvto the bestof his judgment (Ex animi 
sentkn’I'ia), Cir. Acad. Q. 47, at the altar {ara?n tenens^ 
Cic. Flacc. 30.), called PUTEALL1150NIS, or Sc ribonianum^ 
because tliat place being struck with thunder {fiilmine at- 
tactus)^ had been expiated {procuratiis) by Scribonius Libo, 
who raised over it a stone covering {suggestiim lapidetim ca- 
the covering of a Avell {putei operculum^ vel puteal) 
open at the top {superne apertum, Festus), in the Forum ; 
near which the tribunal of the praetor used to be, Horat. Sat. 
ii. 6. V . 35. Pip. i. 19. 8, and w'here the usurers met, Cic. 
Sext. 8. Ovid, de Rem. Am. 561 . It appears to have been 
different from the Puteal, under wdiich the whetstone and razor 
of Attius Navius were deposited, Cic. de Bivin. i. 17, in the 
comitium, at the left side of the senate-house, Liv. i. 36. 

The Romans in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint-stone in 
their right hand, saying. Si sciens falj.o, tum me Diespiter, 

SAI.VA URI3E ARCEQUE, RONIS KJICIAT, UT EGO HUNC LAPI- 

DKM, Festus in lapis. Hence Jovem lapidemjurare, ior per 
Jovem el lapidem, Cic. Fain. viii. 1. 12. Liv. xxi. 45. xxii. 53. 
Gell. i. 21. The formula of taking an oath we have in Plant. 
Rud. V. 2. 45, &c. and an account of different forms, Cic: 
Acad. iv. 4/! The most solemn oath of the Romans was by 
their faith or honour, Dionys, ix, 10, 48, xi, 54, 
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judex or judices, after having sworn, took their seats 
in the subsellia {guasi ad pedes prectoris) ; whence they were 
called JUDJCES PEDANEl ; and sedere is often put for 
coGNoscERE, to judge, Plin, Ep, v. 1. vi. 33, sedere audi- 
TURus, Id, vi. 31 . Sedere is also applied to an advocate 
while not pleading, Plin, Ep. iii. 9. f. 

The judex, especially if there was but one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel, (sibi advocavit, iit in 
consilif) adessent, Cic. Quint. 2, in eonsUium rogavit, GelL 
xiv. 2.) whence they were called CONSILIARII, Suet. Tib, 
33. Claud. 12. 

If any one of the parties were absent without a just excuse, 
he was summoned by an edict (see p. J 13.), or lost his cause, 
Cic. Quint. 6. If the praetor pronounced an unjust decree in 
the absence of any one, the assistance of the tribunes might 
be implored, ibid. 20. 

If both parties were present, they first were obliged to sw(‘ar, 
that they did not carry on the lawsuit from .'i desire of liti- 
gation, (Cai.umniam .iiTRARE, vel de calumnia.) Liv. xxxiii. 
49. Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 1. 1(>. D. dejurej. Quod injnrafns in 
eodiceni referre noluif, sc. guia falsuni emt, id jurare in litem 
9ion dnbitet, i. c. id sibi deheri, jnrejurando von/innan', litis 
ohthiendcc causa, Cic. pro Rose. Com. 1. 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two different methods, 
Appian. de Bell, Civ. i. p. 063, first briefly, wJiich u as called 
CAUS/E C0NJEC310, guasi causcc in breve (OAnio, 
Ascon. in Cic., and then in a formal oration [jusid orationc 
perorabant, (iell.xvii. 2.) they explained the state f)f the cause, 
and proved their own charge {actionem) or defence {inficia- 
tioneni vel exceptioneni) by witnesses and 'writings [testibus el 
tabulis), and by arguments drawn from the aise itself ( ex i[,sa 
re deductis), Cic. pro P. Quinct. et Rose. Com. — Gcll. xiv. 2 j 
and b^te the orator chiefly displayed his art, Cic. de Oral, 

ii. 42, 43, 44. 79. 81. To prevent them, however, fioni 
being too tedious {ne in hnrnensum eragarenfur), it u as or- 
dained by the Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that 
they should speak by an hour-glass, {at ad CLFP8YURAM 
dicerent, i.e. vas vitrcum,graciliter fislulatam, in fnndo cujus 
erat foramen, unde agua guttatim eJHueret, atque ita tempus 
metiretur; a 7uater-glass, somewdjat like our sand-glasses, Cic. 
de (hat. iii. 34.) How many hours were to be allowed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine, Cic. Quint. 9. 
Plin, Ep. i. 20. iv. 9. ii. 1 1. 14. i. 23. vi. 2. 5. JJial. de Cans. 
Corr, Elog. 38. These glasses were also used in the army, 7 '(get. 

iii. 8. C(Es, de Bell. G. v. 13. Hence dare vel peiere plnres 
clepsydras, to ask more time to speak ; Quoiies judko, guantum 

Q 2 ‘ guis 
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qiiisplimmumpostulat aqumdo, I fi^ive the advocates as much 
time as they require, Plin, Ep» vi. 2. The clepsydrae were of 
a different lengthy sometimes three of them in an hour, Plin. 
PJp.ii. 1]. 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest 
{q?d suhjkeret) what he should say, who was called MINI- 
STRATOR, Cic. de Oral, ii. 7^. Place. 22. A forward 
noisy speaker was called Rabula (// rahie, quasi latrator), 
vel proclanintor^ a brawler or Avranglcr, Cic. de Oral. i. 46, 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay 
{conducii et redempfi MANCIPES) to procure for them an 
audience, or to collect hearers {coronam coUigere^ auditores^ v. 
audita ros cavrogare)^ who attended them from court to court 
{cx judicio in jndlviuni)^ and applauded them, while they were 
pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them gave the 
word [quain /tc<7o\o/>os- dedit sig/iuia.) Each of them for this 
service received his dole {sporUila)^ or a certain hire [par 
merces, usually tliree denarii^ near 2.v. of our money) ^ hence 
they were called laudkicrni, i. e. qni oh caoiam laudahant. 
This custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who 
flourished under Nero and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed 
by Plin)^ Pip. ii. 14. See also, vi. 2. When a client gained 
his cause, he used to fix a garland of green palm [virides 
pahnee) at his lawyer’s door, Juvenal, vii. 1 18. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said Us 
OPERAM DARE, 1.18. pr. U. dc judic. How inattentive they 
sometimes were, we learn from Macroblusy Saturnal. ii, 12. 


VII. THE JMANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 

^HE pleadings being ended [caasd utriuque peroratd)^ 
judgment was given .after mid-day, according to the law 
of the Twelve Tables, Post meridiem pr^esenti [$tiamsi 
vmis tantuni prccsens sit), litem addicto, i. e. decidito. 
Cell. 17 . 2 . 

If there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge some- 
times took time to consider it, diem diffindi^ i. e. differri jussit^ 
UT AMPLius DHLiBERARKT, [Tcr. Plionn. u. 4. I 7 .) if, after 
all, he remained uncertain, he said [dixit juravit)^ MIHI 
NON LIQUET, I am not clear, Cell. xiv. 2. And thus the 
affair was either left undetermined [injudicafa,) Gell. v. 10, 
or the cause was again resumed [secunda actio insiituta est.) 
Cic. Cjecin. 2. 

If there were several judges, judgment was given accord- 
ing to the opinion of the majority [sententia lata est de plu-^ 
riurn sententia) ; but it was necessary that they should be all 

present. 
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present. If their opinions were equal, it vv\as left to the praetor 
to determine, /. 28. 36. 38. 1). da re jitd. Tiie judge com- 
monly retired [seccssit) with his assessors to deliberate on the 
case, and pronounced judgment according to their opinion 
{cx consilli senieiitid) , Pliii. Ep. v. 1. vi. 31. 

'^riie sentence was variously expressed ; in an action of 
freedom, thus, VIDERI sibi hunc hominem LIBERUM; 
in an action of injuries, VIDERI jure fp:cisse vc/ non fk- 
cissK ; in actions of contnicts, if the cause was given in 
favour of the plaintiff, Titium Seio centum condemno ; if 
in favour of the defendant, Secundum illum litem DO, 
VaL Max, ii. 8. 2. 

An «r/)?7cr gave judgment {arhitrium pronanciavif ) thus; 
ARBITROR TE HOC modo satisfacere a(toiii dkbere. 
It the defendant did not su])mit to his decision, then the arbi- 
ter ordered the plaintilf to declare upon oath, at how much 
he estimated his damages {quant I lit on a\st{jjtaret)^ and then 
he passed sentence {sotleniiain tnlit)^ and condemned the 
defendant to pay him that sum ; thus, Uicntum de uuibus 

ACTOR IN LITEM JUllAVIT REDDE, /. J8, D. dc dolo UHllo, 


VIII. WIJAT FOLLOWED AFTER JUDGMENT 
WAS GIVEN. 

A FTER judgment wtis given, and the lawsuit was deter- 
mined {litc the coiujiiered party wtis obliged 

to do or pay what was decreed (judicatum fackri; vvl sol- 
vere) ; and if he failed, or did not find seenrilieH (njunmn'es 
vel vindices) within thirty days, he was given up (Judicatus, 
i.e. danmatus et addictus est) by the ])rretor to his adversary, 
(to which custom Horace alludes, Od. hi. 3. 23.) and led 
away (abductus) by him to servitude, Cic. Flare, U). Lie, vi. 
14. 34, &c. Plant. Pwn. hi. 3. ylsin. v. 2. 87. Gell. 
XX. I. These thirty days are called in the Twelve Tables, 
DIES JUSTI ; REJius jure judicatis, xxx dies justi 

SUNTO, POST DEINDE MANUS INJECTIO ESTO, IN JUS DUCITO 

See p. 42. 

After sentence was passed, the matter could not he altered ; 
hence agere actum, to labour in vain, Cic. Amir. 22. Attic. 
ix. 18. Ter. Phorrn. ii. 2. 72. Actum est ; acta cfitres ; perii, 
all is over, I am undone. Ter. Andr. iii, 1. 7. Adel 2 >h. iii. 2.7. 
Cic. Fain, xiv 3. Actum est de me^ I am ruined, Plant, 
Pseud, i. 1. 83. Pe Servio actum rati., that all was over with 
Servius, that he w'as slain, Liv. i. 47. So Suet. Ner. 42. 
Actum (i. e. ratum.) haheho quod egerisy Cic. Tusc. iii. 21 . 
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In certain cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had 
been committed, the praetor reversed the sentence of the 
judges (reni jiidkatam rescidit), in which case he was said 
dmmiatos in integrum restituerb, Cic, Verr, v. G. Cluent, 
36. Ter. Phorm. ii. 4. 11, or judicia restituerb, Cic. 
Verr. ii. 26. 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
might bring an action against the plaintiff for false accusation 
(actorem CALUMNliE tostulare), Cic. pro Cluent. 3], 
Hence Calumma lituim, i. e. lites per calumniam intcyitce^ 
unjust lawsuits, Cic. Mil. 27. Calimiuiarnm metuni itijicere^ 
of false accusations, Snef. Cees. 20. Vifel. /• Pomit. 9, 
Perre ealunmi(wi,\.c. calitninice convictum esse, vel calumnice 
dumnari aut de caliiinnia, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Cell. xiv. 2. 
Calumniam non ejfugiel, he will not fail to be condemned for 

false accusation, Cic. Cluent. 59. Jnjuricc e.iistunt calum- 

NiA,i. c.calUdd et malitiosn juris interpretatione, Cic. Oft'.i. 10. 
Calumnja timoris, the misrepresentation of fear, which always 
imagines tilings worse than they arc, Fam. vi. 7- Calumnia 
reiigionis, a false pretext of, ibid, i, 1, calumnia dicendi, 
speaking ta waste the time, Ait. iv. 3. Calumnia pancorum, 
detraction, Sallust. Cat. 30. Cic. Acad. iv. 1. So CALUM- 
NlAUI,/rt/AYU?? litem intendere, ct calumniator, &c. 

'J’herc was also an action against a judge, if he was sus- 
pected of having taken money from either of the parties, or 
to have wilfully given WTong judgment (dolo 7 nalo vel imjje - 
riti ( l ). Corruption in a judge was, by a law of the Twelve 
Tables, punished with death ; but afterwards as a crime of 
extortion ( repetundarum .) 

If a judge from partiality or enmity (gi'atid vel inimicitid) , 
evidently favoured either of the parties, he was said Litem 
suam vacerk, Ulpian. Gelt. x. 1, Cicero applies this phrase 
to an advocate too keenly interested for his client, de 07*at. 
ii. 75. 

In certain causes the assistance of the tribunes was asked, 
(tribum appellabantur), Cic. Quint. .20. 

As there wtis an appeal (APPELLATIO) from an inferior 
to a superior magistrate, Liv. iii. 56, so also from one court 
or judge to another, (ah inferiore ad superdus tribunal, vel ex 
mmore ad major em judiceni, prcctextu iniqui gravaminis, of a 
grievance, vel injustce sententice,) Ulpian. The appeal was 
said ADMITTI, recipi, non recipj, repudiari ; He to 
whom the appeal was made, was said, De vel ex appblla- 

TIONE COGNOSCEUE, JUDICARE, SENTEINTIAM DICERE, PRO- 
N UNCI ARE APPELLATIONEM JUSTAM Vel INJUSTAM ESSE. 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was 
made to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, Suet, 

Aug, 
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Aug, 33. Dio, lii. 33. Act, Apost. xxv. 11, as formerly (riio- 
vocATfo) to tlie people in criminal trials, Suet, Cces. 12. 

At first this might be done freely [anteavacuiim idsolutum- 
que pOEud fuerat)^ but afterwards under a certain penalty. 
Tacit, AnnaL xiv. 28. Caligula prohibited any appeal to him, 
{niagistratihus liberani jarmliclioHcni^et sine sni provocatioue 
concessit^) Suet. Cal. 16. Nero ordered all appeals to be inade 
from private judges to the senate, Suet, Ner, 17, and under 
the same penalty as to the emperor, {at ejusdcni pccuni(c peri- 
ruhini facerent, cujus //, qui i)nperatorem appellavere)^ Tacit, 
ibid. So Hadrian, Digest, xliv. 2. 2. Even the emperor 
might be requested, by a petition (lilello), to review his own 
decree (sententiam suam retractare.) 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS (PUBLICA 
JUDICIA.) 

^RIMINAL trials were at first held {exervehanlur) by the 
^ kings, Dionys, ii. 14, with the assistance of a council 
{cum consilio), Liv. i. 49. TJie king judged of great crimes 
himself, and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the 
senators. 

Tullus Hostilins appointed two persons (DUUMVIRI) to 
try Horatius for killing his sister {qui Horatio perdnellionem 
jiidicarent), and allow'cd an appeal from their sentence to the 
people, Liv. i. 26. Tarquinius Supcrlms judged of capital 
crimes by himself alone, without any counsellors, Liv. i. 49. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first jiuigcd 
and punished capital crimes, Liv. ii. 5. Dionys, x. 1. Rt 
after the law of Poplicola concerning the liberty of appeal 
(see p. 101), the people either judged themselves in capital 
affairs, or appointed certain persons for that purpose, with the 
concurrence of the senate, who were called QUiESlTORES, 
or Qiuestores 2 mrrkidii, (see p. 1 16.) Sometimes the consuls 
were appointed, Liv. iv. 51. Sometimes a diclator and mas- 
ter of horse, Liv, ix. 26, who were then called Qrijcsj tores. 

The senate also sometimes judged in capital affairs, Sallust. 
Cat. 51, 52, or appointed persons to do so, Liv. ix, 26. 

But after the institution of the Qtuc.stiones peiyetucc^ (see 
p. 116), certain prfetors always took cognizance of certain 
crimes, and the senate or people seldom interfered in this mat- 
ter, unless by way of appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 
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I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

'T^RIALS before the people (JUDICIA ad populim)^ were 
at first held in the Cmnitia Ciiriata, Cic. pro Mil, 3. Of 
this, liowever, we have only the example of Horatius, ibid. 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributay 
trials before the people were held in them; capital trials 
in the Comitia Ceniiiriatay and concerning a fine, in the 
Trihnta. 

Those trials were called CAPITAL, which respected the 
life or liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of 
this kind held in the Comitia by tribes, namely of Coriolanus, 
lAv, ii. 35, but that was irregular, and conducted with vio- 
lence, Diom/s\ vii. 38, &c. 

Sometimes a person was said to undergo a capital trial, 
pericidum capitis adire, caiisam capitis vel pro capita dicercy 
in a civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his charac- 
ter was at stake, {cum j a diciiim asset de famd fortunisquCy) 
Cic. pro Quint. 9. 13. 15. OIT. i. 12. 

The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the same ; 
and it was re([uisite that some magistrate should be the 
accuser. 

In the Comitia Trihnta the inferior magistrates were usu- 
ally the accusers, as the tribunes or ajdiles, hiv, iii. 55. iv.21. 
Val,Max.y\,\.^i . Cell. xA). In the Comitia Centuriatay 
the superior magistrates, as the consuls orprajtors, sometimes 
also the inferior, as the qiupstors or tribunes, Liv. ii. 41. iii. 
24, 25, vi. 20. Rut they are supposed to have acted by the 
authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial unless in a private 
station. But sometimes this rule was violated, CVc. pro Flacc. 
3. Liv. xliii. 16. 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called 
an assembly and mounted the liostra, declared that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particu- 
lar crime, and ordered that the person accused {re?is) should 
then be present. This was called DICERE DIEM, sc. ac- 
casaiionis, vel diei dictio. In the mean time the criminal was 
kept in custody, unless he found persons to give security for 
his appearance (SPONSOilES eiirn injudido ad diem dictam 
sisteudiy ant miilctain, qua damnatus csset, solv€ndi)y who, in 
a capital trial, were called VADES, Liv. iii. 13. xxv. 4, and 
for a fine, PRiEDES, Gelt. vii. 19. Auson. EidylL 347. (a 
precstandoy Varr. iv. 4), thus, Preestare aliquemy to be re- 
sponsible for one, Cic. ad Q. jPr.i. 1 . 3, Ego Messalam Ccesari 
prcEStabOf ib. iii. 8, So, Att. vi, 3. Plin. Pan, 83, 
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When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the Rostra by a herald, Liv, xxxviii. 51. Suet, 
Tib, 11. If the criminal was absent without a valid reason 
{sine CAUSA SONTICA), he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused (EXCUSAKI), Liv, ibid, 52, and the day 
of trial was put off {dies PRODICTUS vel productus est,) 
Any equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, 
hinder the trial from proceeding, ibid. 

If the criminal appeared {si reus se stitisset, vel si sisteretnr), 
and no magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his 
charge {aeeusationem instituebat^ which vras repeated three 
times with the intervention of a day between each, and sup- 
ported by witnesses, writings, and other proofs. In each 
charge tlie punishment or fine was annexed, which was called 
ANQUI8IT10. Sometimes the punishment at first pro- 
posed, was afterwards mitigated or increased. In mulctd tern- 
perdrunt tribnni : quum capitis anguisment, Li v. ii. 52. Quum 
tribunus bis pecuiiid anqnisissent ; terfih se capitis anquirere 
diceret^ ^c. Turn perduellionis se jndicare Cn, Fulvio dixit , 
that he prosecuted Fulvius for treason, Liv, xxvi. 3. 

The criminal usually stood under the Rostra in a mean 
garb, where he was exposed to the scoffs and railleries (/?ro- 
bris et conviciis) of the people, ibid. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bill 
(ROGATIO) was published for three market-days, as con- 
cerning a law, in which the crime and the proposed punish- 
ment or fine was expressed. This was called MULCTiE 
PQ^NiEVE IRROGATIO; and the jiidgsient of the peo- 
ple concerning it, MULCTiE PCENyEVE CERTATIO, 
Cic, de Lcgg. hi. 3. For it was ordained that a capital punish- 
ment and a tine should never be joined together {nc pwna ca- 
pitis cum pecunid conjimgeretur)^ Cic. pro Dom. 1/. {Tribuni 
plehis, oniissd mule tee certationcy rei cajntalis Postliumio 
dixerunt), Liv. xxv. 4. 

On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his 
charge; and the criminal, or an advocate {patronus) for him, 
was permitted to make his defence, in which every thing was 
introduced w'hich could serve to gain the favour of the people, 
or move their compassion, Cic, pro Rabir. Liv. iii, 12. 58. 

Then the Comitia were summoned against a certain day, in 
which the people by their suffrages should determine the fate 
of the criminal. If the punishment proposed was only a fine, 
and a tribune the accuser, he could summon the Comitia Tri- 
but a himself; but if the trial was capital, he asked a day for 
the Comitia Centuriata from the consul, or in his absence, from 
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the praetor, Liv, xxvi. 3. xliii. 16. In a capital trial the peo- 
ple were called to the Comitia by a trumpet {classico), Seneca 
de Ira, i. 16. 

The criminal and his friends in the mean time used every 
method to induce the accuser to drop his accusation {accusa- 
tions dcsistere.) If he did so, he appeared in the assembly of 
the people, and said, SEMPRONIUM NIHIL MOROR, 
Liv, iv. 42. vi, 5. If this could not be effected, the usual arts 
were tried to prevent tlie people from voting (see p. 82,) or 
to move tlieir compassion, JJv. vi. 20. xliii. 16. Getl, iii. 4. 

The criminal laying aside his usual robe {toga alba), put on 
a fordid, i. e. a ragged and old gown (sordidam et obsoleta?n), 
Liv. ii. 61. Cie. Verr. i. .hS, not a mourning one {piiLlam vel 
at ram), as some have thought; and in this garb went round 
and supplicated the citizens ; whence sardes or squalor is put 
for guilt, and sordidatl or squalidi, for criminals. His friends 
and relations, and others who chose, did the same, Liv. iii. 58. 
Civ. pro St\i t. ] 4. When Cicero was impeached by Clodius, 
not only the eqnites, and many young noblemen of their own 
accord {privaio consensu), but tlie whole senate, by public con- 
aent {publico consilio) , changed their habit {vestem mutabant) 
on his account, ibid. 11 , 12, which he bitterly complains M^as 
prohibited by an edict of the consuls, c. 14. Pis. 8. 18. post 
redif. in Sen. 7. J^io- xxxvii. 16. 

The people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial, 
as in passing a law. (See p. 86.) Liv. xxv. 4. 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day 
of the Comitia, the criminal was discharged, and the trial 
could not again be resumed {si qua res ilium diem aut auspi- 
ciis aut e.vvusatlonesustulit, tola causa judiciumqiiesublatum 
est), Cic. pro Horn. 1/. Thus Metellus Celer saved Rabirius 
from being condemned, who was accused of the murder of 
Saturnius forty years after it happened, Cic. pro Itabir. by 
pulling down the standard, which used to be set up in the 
.Janiculum (see p. 78), and thus dissolving the assembly, 
Dio. xxxvii. 2J. 

If the criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
of a trumpet, before the door of his lumse, from the citadel, 
and round the walls of the city, Varr. de Lat. Ling. v. 9. If 
still he did not appear, he was banished 'e,vilium ei scisceba- 
tur); or if he fled the country through fear, his banishment 
was confirmed by the Comitia Tributa, See p. 91 , 
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IJ. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. 

TNQUISITORS (QUiESITORES) were persons invested 
with a temporary authority to try particular crimes. They 
were created first by the kings, Liv, i. 20, then by the people, 
usually in the Comitia Ti'ihuta^ iv. 51 . xxxviii. 5 J, and some- 
times by the senate, ix. 20. xliii. 2. In the trial of Kabirius, 
they were, contrary to custom, appointed by the praetor, IHo, 
xxxvii. 27 . Suet. Ctes. 12, 

Their number varied. Two were usually created (T)ll- 
UMVIRl), Xw. vi. 20, sometimes three, Sallust. Jug.A^)^ 
and sometimes only one, Ascon. in Civ. pro Mil. ''riieir autho- 
rity ceased when tlie trial was over (see p. 1 10.) The ordinary 
magistrates were most frequently ap])omled lobeiiujuisilorb ; 
but sometimes also private persons, JJv. passim. There was 
sometimes an appeal made from the sentence of the iiujuisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Rabirius, Suet. Ca s. J 1 . JJio. 
xxxvii. 27 . Hence Deferre judicium a subselUis in rostra^ 
i, e. ajiididlms ad populumy Cic. Cluent. 0, 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have con- 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
praetors did after the institution of the Qincsfiones perpetum. 
To the office of Quevsitores Virgil alludes, /En. vi. 432, 
Ascon. in action, in Verr. 


Ill CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE ?R^:T0RS. 

*T^HE pra4ors at first judged only in civil causes ; and only 
two of them in these, the praitor Ur bunas and Peregrinus. 
The other pnetors were sent to govern ])rovinces. All cri- 
minal trials of importance were held by inquisitors created on 
purpose. 

But after the institution of the Qnccstinnes ]>erpetuvc, A. U. 
604, all the pivetors remained in the city during the time of 
their office. After their election, they determined by lot their 
different jurisdictions. 

Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as formerly, 
and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials concern- 
ing extortion, another at trials concerning bribery, &c. Some- 
times there were two prfetors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con- 
cerning violence, Cic. p7'o Cluent. 53. Sometimes one pra tor 
presided at trials concerning two different crimes, Cic. pro 
Cod. 13. And sometimes the Prodor Peregrmus held criminaj 
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trials^ as concerning extortion, Ascon, in Cic» in tog, cand, 2 \ 
so also, according to some, the preetor Urhanus, 

The prffitor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select /wd/ces or jurymen; the chief of whom^was called 
JUDEX QUAiSTlONlS, or Prinvepsjudicum^Cic, et Ascon. 
Some have thought this person the same with the prcBtor or 
qu<PMtoT\ but they were quite different, Cic.pro Cluent, 27- 
33. 58. in P^err, i. 61. Quinctil, viii. 3. The ;wde.^■ gucestionis 
supplied the place of the praetor when absent, or too much 
engaged. 


1. THE CHOICE OF THE JUDICES OR JURY. 

THE JUDICES were at first chosen only from among the 
senators ; then, by the Sempronian law of C. Gracchus, only 
from among the egnites ; afterwards by the Servilian law of 
C<epio, from both orders ; then, by the Glaudan law, only 
from the equites ; by the Livian law of Drusus, from the se- 
nators and equites: But the laws of Drusus being soon after 
set aside by a decree of the senate, the right of judging was 
again restored to tlie equites alone : Then, by the Flautian 
law of Silvanus, judkes Avere chosen from the senators and 
equites^ and some of them also from the plebeians, then by 
the Cornelian law of Sylla, only from the senators ; by the 
Aurelian law of Cotta, from the senators, the equites^ and 
tribuni cvrarii : by the Julian law of Ciesar, only from the 
senators and equites ; and by the law of Antony, also from the 
officers of the army. Sec Manutius de Legg, for SigoniuSy 
and Heineccius who copies him, give a wrong account of this 
matter. 

The number of Wi^ judices Avas different at different times : 
By the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius, 450; of Drusus, 
600 ; of Plautius, 525 ; of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is 
thought from Cic, Fam, viii. 8 ; of Pompey, 360, Paterc, 
ii. 76. Under the emperors, the number oijudices was greatly 
increased, PUn, xxxiii. 1. 

By the Servilian laAv it behoved the jiidices to be above 
thirty, and below sixty years of age. By other laws it was 
required, that they should be at least twenty-five. D, 4. 8. 
but Augustus ordered that judices might be chosen from the 
age of tAventy {a vicesimo allegit)y Suet. Aug. 32, as the best 
commentators read the passage. 

Certain persons could not be chosenyz«d?ce5 either from some 
natural defect, as, the deaf, dumhyhc, ; or by custom, as, women 
and slaves; or by law, as those condemned upon trial of some 
infamous crime, (turpi et famosojudicioy e.g. calumnies ^pree- 
varicationisy furti, vi bmiorum raptorum, injuriarumy de doh 
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malo^ pro soda, mandati^ tutelce^ deposit^ &c.) ; and, by the 
Julian law, those degraded from being senators; which was 
not the case formerly, Cic, Cluent. 43. See p. 6. 

By the Pompeian law, judices were chosen from among 
persons of the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the pi-crtor Urhanus 
or Peregrinus, according to Dion Cassius, by the (luaestors, 
xxxix. 7^ and their names written down in a list {in ali^um 
RELATA vel albodescripta). Suet. Tib. 51. Claud. 16. Domit. 8. 
Senec. de Benef. hi. 7* Cell. xiv. 2. They swore to the laws, 
and that they would judge upriglitly to the best of their 
knowledge {de animi sententid.) The Judices were ])rchibited 
by Augustus from entering the house of any one, Dio. liv. J 8. 

They sat by the ])rfetor on benches, whence they were 
called his ASSKSSOliES ; or Consilium, Cic. Act. Verr. 10. 
and CoNSEssoRES to one another, Cic. Fin. ii. 19. Sen. de 
Benef. hi. 7* Oell. xiv. 2. 

The judices were divided into DECURLE, according to 
their different orders ; thus, Decuria sknatoria judicum, 
Cic. pro Cluent. 37. tertia. Phil. i. 8. Verr. ii. 32. Augustus 
added a fourth decuria, Suet. 32. Plin. xxxiii. 7> (because 
there were tliree before, either by the law of Ajitony, or of 
Cotta,) consisting of persons of an inferior fortune, who were 
called DUCENARll, because they had only 200,000 ses- 
terces, the half of tlie estate of an eques, and judged in lesser 
causes. Caligula added a fifth decuria. Suet. 16. Plin. xxxiii. 
1. s. 8. Galba refused to add a sixth decuria, although 
strongly urged by many to do it. Suet. 14. 

The office of a Judea: was attended u ith trouble, Cic. in 
Verr. i. 8, and therefore, in the time of Augustus, people de- 
clined it ; but not so afterwards, when tlieir number was 
greatly uicreased. Suet, in Plin. ibid. 


2. THE ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

ANY Roman citizen might accuse another before the prje- 
tor. But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, 
unless for the sake of the republic, to defend a client, or to 
revenge a father's quarrel, Cic. de Off. ii. 14. Divinat. 20. 
Verr, ii. 47. Sometimes young noblemen undertook the pro- 
secution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend themselves 
to the notice of their fellow-citizens, Cic. pro Ccel, vii. 30. in 
Ve'n\ i. 38. Suet. Jul. 4. Plutarch, in Lucullo, princ. 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, 
who should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and 
Ceecilius Judieus, which of them should prosecute Verres, 

^ who 
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who had been propraetor of Sicily, for extortion, it was deter- 
mined who should be preferred by a previous trial, called 
DIVINATIO ; because there was no question about facts, but 
jtidices^ without the help of witnesses, divined^ as it were, 
whiit was fit to be done, Cic. in Ccccil. 20. Ascon, in Cic, 
Gell. ii. 4. He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser 
(ACCUSATOR) : those who joined in the accusation (cansce 
vel accKsationi sub.svribehant)^ and assisted him, were called 
SD BSCRllH'ORES, Cic, in CcccU, 15. Fam, 
viii. 8. ad Q, Fratr, iii. 4, hence snbscribere judicium cunt 
alifjuo, to commence a suit against one, Flin, Fj). v. 1. 

It appears, however, there were public prosecutors of public 
crimes at Rome, Cic, pro S(\v, llosc, 20. Flin, Fpist, iii. 9. 
iv. 9, as in Greece, Cic. dc iii. d/. 

Public informers or accusers (delafores puhlicorum rri- 
minum) were called QUADRUi^J.ATORES, Cic, Verr, ii. 8, 9. 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criniinars effects, or of the fine imposed upon him; or, as others 
say, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used 
to be condemned to pay fourfold {quadrupli damnari) ; as 
those guilty of illegal usury, gjiming or the like, Cic, in Ccevil, 
7. 22. ct ibl Ascon. Faulus apud Feshun, T ncit, AnnaL iv. 20. 
ljut mercenary andfalse accusers or litigants (calumniatorks) 
chiefly were called by this name, Cic. Verr. ii. 7jH, 9. Flant, 
Fers. i. 2. 10, and also those judges, who making themselves 
parties in a cause, decided in their own favour {(pii in suam rem 
litem vertcrent ; interceptores litis alienee, qui sibi controver- 
siosam adjndicarcnt ran), Liv. iii. 72. Cic. CHecin. 23. Seneca 
calls those who for small favours sought great returns, 
Quadrvptatores heneficioruni suorum, over-rating or over- 
valuing them, de Bcnef, vii. 25. 


3. MANNER OF MAKING THE ACCUSATION, 

THE accuser summoned the person accused to court {in jus 
vocahut), udiere he desired {postulnhat) of the inquisitor that 
he might be allowed to produce his charge {nomen deferre), 
and that the pi-rctor would name a day for that purpose, Cic. 
Fam. viii. (). Hence Fostulare aliquem de crimine, to accuse ; 
LiiiKT.Lus rosTULATioNUM, a MTitiiig Containing the several 
articles of a charge, a libel; Flin, Ep, x. 85. 

This postulutio or request was sometimes made in the ab- 
sence of the defendant, Cic. ad Fratr. iii. 1. 5. There were 
certain days on which the prietor attended to these requests, 
when he vrus said Postulationibus vacarb, Flin. Einst. 
vii# 33. 

On 
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On the clay appointed, both parties being present, the ac- 
cuser first took [conciplehni) a solemn oath, that he did not 
accuse from malice (calumniamju Rabat), and then the charge 
was made {delatio nominis fie bat) in a set form : thus, DJCO 
vel AlO, TK IN PRvETURA SPOjJASSE STCULOS CONTRA 1-EGEM 
CORNELIAM, ATQUE EO NOMINE SESTERTIUM MILIAHS A TE 
REPE'io, C/c. in CccciL 5. 

If the criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of da- 
mages was made out {Us vel ejus ccstimahatur), and the afiair 
was ended \ but if he denied, the accuser requested {postiihn'it) 
that his name might .be entered in the roll of criminals {ut no- 
men inter reos reviperetiiry i. e. nf in tahnlani infer reos refer- 
retiir)y and thus he was said RKUM /hcerc, lege v. tegiJnis 
interrogare, postidare : MULCTAM ant imiiam petere. et re- 
petere. These arc eciuivalcnt to, nomen deferre, and dilVerent 
from accusare, which properly signifies to substantiate or prove 
the charge, the same with cansain ngerc, and opposed to de- 
fendere, Quinctilian. v. 13. 3. Cic. Ca*l. 3. JL)io. xxxix. /. 
Digest. /. 10. de jure patron, 

if the prtTBtor allowed his name to be enrolled (for he miglit 
refuse it, Cic, Fam. viii. 8), then the accuser delivered to 
the pnetor a scroll or tablet (LIHRIXIJS), accurately written, 
mentioning the name of the defendant, Ids crime, and every 
circumstance relating to the crime which the accuser sul)- 
scribed, Flin, Ep. i. 20. v. 1, or another for him, if he 
could not write ; at the same time binding himself to submit 
to a certain puiiisbmeiit or fine, if he did not prosecute or 
prove bis charge {cavebat se in crimlne persevcratnritni nsrpie 
ad sententiam.) 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to he tried 
in preference toothers {extra or((ine)n),i\t?>, concerning violence 
or murder, Plin. Ep. iii, 0. And sometimes the accused 
brought a counter charge of this kind against his accuser, to 
prevent his own trial, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Dio. xxxix. 18. 

Then the pnetor appointed a certain day for the trial, 
usually the tenth day after, Cic. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 13. Ascon. 
in Cornel, Sometimes the thirtieth, as b}^ the Licinian and 
Julian laws, Cic. in Vat, 14. But in trials for extortion the 
accuser required a longer interval. Thus Cicero was allowed 
110 days, that he might go to Sicily in order to examine 
witnesses, and collect facts to support his indictment against 
Verres, although he accomplished it in fifty days, Ascon, in 
loc, Cic, Verr, Act. prim. 2. 

In the mean time, the person accused changed his dress 
(see p. 81), and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders (DEFENSORES), Asconius mentions four 
kinds : PATRONI vel oratores, who pleaded the cause; AD- 

VOCATl, 
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VOCATI, who assisted by their counsel and presence (the 
proper meaning of the word, Liv, ii, 55) ; PROCURATO- 
RES, who managed the business of a person in his absence ; 
and COGNITORES, who defended the cause of a person 
when present, Ascon. in Divin, in CceciL 4. Festus, But a 
cognitor might also defend the cause of a person when absent, 
Cic. Fierr, 2. 43. Horat, Sat. ii. 5. v. 28. Cic. Hose, Com, 
18, hence put for any defender, Liv, xxxix. 5. Thejoroewra- 
tores, however, and cognitores^ were used oi\ly in private 
trials, patro7ii and advocati^ also in public. Before the 
civil wai’s, one rarely employed more than four patrons or 
pleaders, but afterwards often twelve, Ascon, in Cic, pro Scaur, 


4. MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE TRIAL. 

ON the day of trial, if the praetor could not attend, the mat- 
ter was put off to another day. But if he was present, both 
the accuser and defendant were cited by a herald. If the de- 
fendant was absent, he was exiled. Thus Verres, after the 
first oration of Cicero against him, called actio prima^ went 
into voluntary banishment ; for the five last orations, called 
libri in Ferrem, were never delivered, Ascon, in Ferr, Verres 
is said to have been afterwards restored by the influence of 
Cicero, Senec, Suas. vi. 6, and, what is remarkable, perished 
together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on account 
of his Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with to the 
Triumvir, PUn, xxxiv. 2. Lactant, ii. 4. 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant was 
taken from the roll of criminals (de reis exemptum est)^ Ascon, 
in Cic. 

But if both were present, the judkes or jury were first 
chosen, either by lot or by naming, {per SORTITIONEM 
vel EDITIONEM) according to the nature of the crime, and 
the law by which it was tried. If by lot, the proctor or judex 
queestionis put into an urn the names of all those who were 
appointed to be judices for that year, and then took out by 
chance {sorte educebat) the number which the law prescribed. 
After which the defendant and accuser were allowed to reject 
{rejkere) such as they did not approve, and the prfetor or 
judex queestionis substituted {subsortiebatur) others in their 
room, till the legal number was completed, Cic, in Ferr, 
Act, i. 7* Ascon, in Cic, 

Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to 
choose the judices, in which case they were said Judices ede* 
RE, and the judices were called EDITITII, Cic, pro Muren, 
23, Flanc^ 15. 1/. Thus by the Servilian law of Glaucia 

ag^nst 
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ao;ai!ist extortion, the accuser was ordered to name from the 
whole number of a hundred, and from that hundred 

the defendant to choose fifty. By the Licinian law, de sodalitiisy 
the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the people at 
large, Ck, pro Plane, \J , 

The or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a 

herald. Those who could not attend, produced their excuse, 
which the pr^et.or might sustain {aevipere) or not, as he pleased, 
Cic, Phil, V. 5. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to tlie laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly, Ck,pro Bose, jLn, .3. hence 
called JcjRATi homines, Ck, 1. Act, in Ferr, 13. Tiic Pnetor 
himself did not swear, ibid, 0, Then their names were marked 
down in a book (lihellh consignahajttur)^ and they took their 
scats {mbsellia occupahant)^ Ascon. in Verr. act. i. (>. 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually did in two actions [dnabus artionl- 
hus) . In the first action, he produced his evidence or proofs, 
and in the second he enforced them. 

The proofs were of three kinds, the declarations of slaves 
extorted by torture (QU7ESTIONES), the testimony of free 
citizens (TESTES), and writings (TABUL.E.) 

1. QU^STIONES. The slaves of the defendant were 
demanded by the prosecutor to be cxainined by torture in 
several trials, chiefiy for murder and violence. Ibit slaves 
could not be examined in this manner against their master’s 
life {in caput domini)^ except in the case of incest, or a con- 
spiracy against the state, Cic, Topic, 31. ]\Ul. 22. Dejot. 1. 
Augustus, in order to elude this law, and subject I he slaves 
of the criminal to torture, ordered that they should be sold 
to the public, or to liimself, Dio. Iv. 5. Tihc'rius, to the 
public prosecutor; Mancicari puhlico AcroRf .iiTniir, 
Tacit, Annal. ii. 30. iii, 67, hut the ancient law was after- 
wards restored by Adrian and the Antonincs, D, xlviii. 18, 
de QucEst, 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be 
examined by torture ; but not without the conseut of their 
master, and the accuser giving security, that if they were 
maimed or killed during the torture, he would make up the 
damage, ibid. 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretch- 
ed on a machine, called ECULEUS, or Eijimlciis^ having their 
legs and arms tied to it with ropes { fidkidis^ Suet. Tib. 62. 
Cal. 33.), and being raised upright, as if suspended on a cross, 
their members were distended by means of screws {per cock- 
/gets), sometimes till they were dislocated {ut osdum compu^o 
resolveretur); hence Eculeo longiorfactus^ Senec. Epist. 8. To 
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increase the pain, plates of red-hot iron {lamince candenfes), 
pincers, burning pitch, &c. were applied to them. But some 
give a diderent account of this matter. 

Tlie confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, were written 
down on tables, which they scaled up till they were produced 
in court, Ch„Mil. 22. Private persons also sometimes ex- 
amined their slaves by torture, Cic, pro Cluenf. 63. 66. 

Masters frequently manumitted their slaves, that they might 
be exempted from this cruelty, Liv. viii. 15. GV. Mil, 21 ; 
for no Roman citizen could be scourged or put to the rack, 
Cic. f err. v. 63. But tiic Emperor Tiberius subjected free 
citizens to the torture, Dio, Ivii. 19. 

2. TES'IES. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath 
(jurafi.) The form of interrogating them was, Sexte Tem- 
PAM, OUMOEXTK, ARiu i RKiusNE, C, Seiuproiiium in tempore 
2 m^nam inisse^^ Liv. iv. 40. The witness answ’ered, Arbitror 
vel NON Aiun ruoR, Cic. Avnd, iv. AJ.jm) Font. 9. 

'Witnesses were cither voluntary or involuntary, Quinctil, v. 
7. 9. With regard (o both, the prosecutor [ndor vel acenmfor) 
was said, Testks dark, adliihere, citare^ volli^ere^ edere^pro- 
ferre, vel producer k, Cic. Terr. i. 18. v. 63. Fin* 

ii. 19. Juvenal, xvi. 29, &c. Testibus uti, Cic, lloac. Am, 
S6. With regard to the latter, iis jestimomom denunciare, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a writ 
called a subpckna, Cic, ibid, 38. in Terr, i. 19. Invitos evo- 
CARK, Plin. Ep. iii. 9. The prosecutor only w’as allowed to 
summon witnesses against their will, Quinctil. v. 7* 9. Plin, 
Fp. V. 20. vi. 5, and of these a diflerent number by different 
laws, T\il. Mar. viii. 1. Frantin. de Limit, 5, usually no 
more than ten, D. de Testib. 

Witnesses were said Testimonium dare, per hihere, 

pra’here, nhopro tesfimonioaudiri, Suet. Claud. 15. The phrase 
DEPosn loNKS tedium, is not used by the classics, but only in 
the civil law. Those previously engaged to give evidence in 
favour of any one, WTre called Alligati, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 3. 
Isidor. V. 23 ; if instructed what to say, subornati, Cic, 
Rose. Com. 17- Plin. Ep. iii. 9. 

Persons might give evidence, although absent, by writing 
[per tahulas ) ; but it was necessary that this should be done 
voluntarily, and before witnesses [preesentibus signatoribUs), 
Quinctil. V. 7« 

The character and condition of witnesses were particularly 
tteiuied to [diligenter €.rpendebantur), Cic. pro Flacc. 5. 

No one was oTiliged to be a witness against a near relation 
or friend by the Julian law, I, 4. D, de Testib,, and never 
(jnoremajonim) in hiso\ui cause {deresud) Cic. Rose. Am. 36. 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the 
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Foruniy on which they sat, €ic, pro Q. Ease, 13* fininctil, 

V. 7. 

Great dexterity was shown in interrogating witnesses, Cic, 
pro Flacc\ 10. Donat, in Teren, Eunuch, iv. 4. v. 33. QuinetiL 

V. 7. 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to 
give evidence {testes non adhihiti sunt) and therefore were 
called INTESTABILES, Plant. CurciiL i. 5. v. 30. Horat. 
Sat, ii 3. V, 181. Gell, vi. 7« vii. 18; as those likewise were, 
who being once called as witnesses {antestati, v. in testimo-^ 
nium adhibiti) afterwards refused to give their testimony, 
Gell. XV. 13. Women anciently were not admitted as w itnesses, 
Gell, vi. 7j but in aftertimes they were, Cic. For. i. 37. 

A false witness, by the law of the 'rw^elveTables, was thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock, Getl. xx. I, but afterw^ards the punish- 
ment was arbitrary, 1. 16. D. de 2\stib, et Sent. v. 25. § 2, 
except in war, where a false witness was beaten to death with 
sticks by his fellow-soldiers, Polyh. vi. 35. 

3. TABULiE. By this name were called w'ritings of every 
kind, which could be of use to prove the charge; particularly 
account-books {tabulce accepti et expensi), letters, bills, or 
bonds [syngraphee), &c. 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person ac- 
cused were commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial 
delivered to the judges for their inspection, Cir. Verr. i. 23.61. 
Balh, 5. The ancient Romans used to make out their private 
accounts {tabulas sc. accepti el expensi con fiver e \e\domesticns 
rationes scribere)^m\(X keep them wdth great care. They marked 
down the occurrences of each day firstyin a note-book (adv^er- 
SARiA, -orwm), w'hich w^as kept only for a moiith [moistnia 
erant) ; and then transcribed them into what we call a Ledger 
{codex vel tabulee), w hich was preserved for ever, Civ. Quint. 
2; but many dropped this custom, after the laws ordered a 
man’s papers to be sealed up, when he was accused of certain 
crimes, and produced in courts as evidences against him, Cic. 
Ferr. i. 23. 39. Eosc, Com. 2. Ccel. 7- ^It. xii. 6. Tusc, 
V. 33. Suet. Cces. 47- 

The prosecutor having produced these different kinds of 
evidence, explained and enforced them in a speech, some- 
times in two or more speeches, Cic. hi Ferr. Then the advo- 
cates of the criminal replied ; and their defence sometimes 
lasted for several days, Ascon. in Cic. pro Cornel. In the end 
of their speeches {in epilogo vel peroratione), they tried to 
move the compassion of the judices, and for that purpose often 
introduced the children of the criminal, Cic. pro Sext. 69. 
In ancient times only one counsel w^as allowed to eacli side, 
Plin. Ep. i. 20. 
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In certain causes persons were brought to attest the cha- 
racter of the accused, called Laudatores, Cic. pro Balb» 
18. Cluent. 69. Fam. i. 9. Fin, ii. 21. Suet, 56. If one 
could not produce at least ten of these, it was thought 
better to produce none [quam. ilium quasi legitimum. numentm 
consuetudinis non explere), Cic. Verr. v.22. Their declaration 
or that of the towns from which they came, was called 
IjAUDATIO, ibid, & Fam, iii. 8. 6, which word commonly 
signifies a funeral oration delivered from the Rostra in praise 
of a person deceased, by some near relation, Cic. de Orat, 
ii. 84. Liv.v.bO. Suet. C(€s. vi.84. Aug, 10.1. Tib, 6. Tacit, 
Annul. V. 1. xvi, 6, by an orator or chief magistrate, Flin, 
Ep, ii. 1 . 

Each orator, when he finished, said DIXl ; and when all 
the pleadings were ended, a herald called out, DIXERUNT, 
vel -ERE, Ascon. in Cic. Donat, in Ter, Fhorm. ii. 3. 90, 
ahd sc. 4. 

Then the praetor sent the judices to give their verdict {in 
coiisilium mittehat, ut sententiam ferrent vel dicerent), Cic, 
Verr. i. 9. Cluent. 27. 30, upon which they rose and went to 
deliberate for a little among themselves, ibid. Sometimes they 
passed sentence {sententias fe.rebant) viva voce in open court, 
but usually by ballot. The pr;etor gave to each judex three 
tablets; on one was written the letter C., for condemno^ I 
condemn ; on another, the letter A., for absolroy I acquit ; 
and on a third, N. L., non liquefy sc. mihiy I am not clear, 
Cces, B. Civ. iii. 83. Each of the Judices threw which of 
these tablets he thought proper into an urn. There w\'is an 
urn for each order of judges; one for the senators, another 
for the equitesy and a third for the tribuni ccrariiy Cic. ad Q. 
Fratr. ii. 6. 

The praetor, having taken out and counted the ballots, 
pronounced sentence according to the opinion of the majority 
(c.r plurium sentenfid), in a certain form. If a majority gave 
in the letter C., the prfetor said Videtur kecisse, i, e. guilty, 
Cic. Verr. v. 6. Acad, iv, 47. If the letter A., Non videi ur 
FEC issE, i, e. not guilty. If N. L., the cause was deferred 
(causa ampliata est), Ascon. in Cic. 

The letter A. was called LITERA SALUTARIS, and 
the tablet on which it was marked, tabella absolutoria. 
Suet, Aug. 33, and C., litcra TRISTIS, Cic, Mil, 6, the 
tablet, damnatoria. Suet, ibid. Among the Greeks, the 
condemning letter was 0, because it was the first letter of 
Oava-To^^ death : hence called mortiferumy Martial, vii. 36, 
and nigruniy Pers. Sat. 4. v. 13. Their acquitting letter is 
uncertain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles, 
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{lapilli vel calculi) in voting at trials: Mas crat antUptis niveis 
af risque lopilliSf Hisdamnare m;.y, illh ahsolvere culpd^ Ovid. 
Met. XV. 41. Hence causa paucorum valcnhriim, a cause of 
small importance, where there were few judges to vote, 
QninctiL viii. 3. 1 1. Omnis calculus immiiem demittitur ater 
in tmtanii i. e. He is condemned by all the judges, Ovid, 
ibid. 44. Report are calculiwi deteriorefn, to be condemned ; 
meliorem^ to be acquitted, Carp, Juris. — Krrori album cal^ 
culum adjivere^ t(j pardon or excuse, Plin. Epist. i. 2. To 
this Horace is thought to allude. Sat. ii. 3. 24G. Cretd an 
carbone notandi f are they to be approved or condemned ? 
and Persius, Sat. v. 108; but more probably to the Roman 
custom of marking in their kalendar unlucky days \^'ith 
black {carbo)te, with charcoal ; whence dies atri for infausti)^ 
and lucky days with white {cretd vel cressd uotd, with chalk, 
Jiorat. Od. i. 36. 10, called Cre ta, or terra Cressa vel CVe- 
ticUf because it was brought from that island) : Hence notare 
vel signare diem lacied gcnimdvcX atbupnclioribus lapilliSy\c\ 
albis caleulis, to mark a day as fortunate. Martial, viii. 45. 
ix. 53. xi. 37 . Pers. Sat. ii. 1 . Plin. Ep. vi. 11. This custom 
is said to luive been borrowed from the Thracians or Scy- 
thians, who every evening, before they slept, threw into an 
urn or quiver a white pebble, if the day had passed agree- 
ably ; but if not, a black one : And at their death by count- 
ing the pebbles, their life was judged to have been happy or 
unhappy, Plin. vii. 40. "J^o this Martial beautifully alludes, 
xii. 34. 

The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
w'ho was suspected to be too powerful, used shells {otrrfiUKa 
testae vel testulae)^ on which those who were for banisliing 
liim wrote his name, and threw each his shell into an urn. 
This was done in a popular assembly ; and if the number of 
shells amounted to 6(X)0, he was banished for ten years 
{testanm svjfragiis), by an ostracism, us it was called, Nep. 
in Themist. 8. Arislid. 1. Cim. 3. Diodorus says, for five 
years, xi. 55. 

When the number of judges wdio condemned, and of those 
who acquitted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted, Cic. 
Cluent. 27 . Plutarch, in Mario, (See p. 87.) Calculo Mi- 
NERVJE, by the vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; because 
when Orestes was tried before the Areopagus at Athens for 
the murder of his mother, and the judges were divided, he 
was acquitted by the determination {sententid) of that god- 
dess, Cic, pro MU. 3. et ibi Lambin. jEschyl. Eumenid. v. 
738. Ill allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, 
if the number of the judices, who condemned, was but one 
more than of those that acquitted, of adding his vote to 
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make an equality : and thus of acquitting the criminal, Dio^ 
li. 19. 

While ih^judkes were putting the ballots into the urn, the 
criminal and his friends threw themselves at their feet, and 
used every method to move their compassiqn, Valer, Max. 
viii. 1. 6. Ascon. in Cic.pro M. Scauro. 

The praetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation, used to lay aside his toga pretexta^ Plutarch, in 
Cic. Scnec. de Ira, i. 16. 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished ; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his pleading, and the defender had replied; but the cause 'was 
a second time resumed {causa iterum dicebatur vel agehatur)^ 
after the interval of a day, or sometimes more, (especially if a 
festival intervened, as in the case of Verres, Ck. Ferr. i. 7*) 
which was called COMPEKENDINATO, or -atus, -tus, 
Cic. Verr. i. 9. et ibi Ascon. &c. Then the defender spoke 
first, and the accuser replied; after which sentence was 
passed. This was done, although the cause was perfectly 
clear, by the Glaurian law ; but before that, by the AcUian 
law, criminals were condemned after one hearing {semel dicta 
causdy semel uuditis tesiibus)^ ibid. 

When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the 
judices were uncertain w'hether to condemn or acquit the 
criminal, which they expressed by giving in the tablets, on 
which the letters N. L. were written, and the praetor, by 
pronouncing AMPLIUS, Cic. ibid., the cause w’as deferred 
to any day the praetor chose to name. This w^as called Am- 
PLiATio, and tlie criminal or cause w^as said ampliari; which 
sometimes was done several times, and the cause pleaded each 
time anew, Cic. Brut. 22. Bis ampliatus, tertio absolutus’est 
reus, Liv. xliii. 2. So iv. 44. Causa L. Cot tee septies ampliatUy 
et ad uUimum octavo judicio ahsolufa est, Valer. Max. viii* 1. 
11. Sometimes the praetor, to gratify the criminal or his 
friends, put off the trial till he should resign his office, and 
thus not have it in his pow'cr to pass sentence {ne dkeret jus) 
upon him, Liv. xli. 22, 

If the criminal w'as acquitted, he went home and resumed 
his usual dress (sordido habituposito, albam togamresumebat.) 
If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuser to a trial 
for false accusation (calumni/e), or for what was called 
PRiEVARlCA'JlO ; that is, betraying the cause of one*s 
client, and by neglect or collusion assisting his opponent, Cic, 
Topic. 36. Plin. Epist. i. 20. iii. 9. Quinctil. ix. 2. 

PRiEVARicAiii, comp, oipree et vurico, v. -or (from varm^ 
bow or bandy-legged, crura incurva habens), signifies pro- 
perly to straddle^ to stand or Walk wide, with the &et too 
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far removed from one another, not to e^o straiiyht, {aratfir^ 
nisi inciirvus^ pi^evaricatur, i. e. non rectum sulcnm ugtt, vel 
a recto sulco divertit^ Plin,) Hence, to shuffle, to play fast 
and loose, to act deceitfully, {in confrariis causis quasi vari^ 
esse positus, Cic. ibid.) 

If the criminal was con denied, he was punished by law 
according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate, Dio, Irii. 16, et alibi passim^ who could either miti- 
gate or extend the rigour of the laws {mitignre leges et i)tfen- 
dere), Plin. Ep. ii. 11. iv. 9, allhongli this was sometimes 
contested; {aliis cognitionem senatus lege concliisam, aliis 
liberam solutaniqne dicentibus^) Id. 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, compre- 
hended in a particular law, select judges were appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious nature, the 
senate itself Judged of them, Plin. ii. 10, as the people did 
formerly; whose power Tiberius, by the suppression of the 
Comitia, transferred to the senate, Tacit. Annal. i. 1.5. When 
any province complained of their governors, and sent am- 
bassadors to prosecute them, {legnfos vcl inqulsi tores mi lie- 
hanty qui in eos inqnisilionent qmsttilarent.^) the cause was 
tried in the senate, who appointed certiiin persons of their 
own number to be advocates, Plin. Ep. ii. 11. iii.9, commonly 
such as thfe province recpiesled, ibid. iii. 4. 

When the senate took cogni/.ance of a cause, it was said 
suscipere vel recipere cognitionem, and dare inqnisitwnem, Plin. 
Ep. vi. 29, when it appointed certain persons to plead any 
cause, DARE Anvo( ATOs, V. iMTKONos, Id. ii. 11. iii. 4, vi. 2!). 
vii. 6. 33. So the emperor. Id. vi. 22. When several ad\'o- 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
by lot who should manage the cause (nomina in iirnam con-- 
jectasunt). Id. x. 29. 

When the criminal was brought into the senate- house, by 
the lictors, he was said esse induct us. Id. ii. 11, 12. v. 4. 13. 
So the prosecutors, Id. v. 29. 

When an advocate began to plead, he was said descendere 
lit acturus., ad agendum vel ad ac( usnndum, Id. v. J;y, be- 
cause perhaps he stood in a lower place than that in which 
the judges sat, or came from a place of case and safety to a 
place of difficulty and danger; thus descendere in aciem, v. 
preelium, in campum v. forum, &c. to go on and finish the 
cause, causam peragere v. perferre, ib. If an advocate be- 
trayed the cause of his client {si preevaricafus esset), he was 
suspended from the exercise of his profession {ei advocalioui- 
bus interdictum est), or otherwise punished, ibid. 
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An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one 
in the same cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and 
recoinincnd him to notice (producere, ostendere famcc et 
as^ignare fama:^ Plin. Ep. vi. 23.) 

After the senate passed sentence, criminals used to be exe- 
cuted witliout delay. But Tiberius caused a decree to be 
made, that no one condemned by the senate should be put 
to death within ten days; that the emperor, if absent from 
the citj^, might have time to consider their sentence, and 
prevent the execution of it, if he thought proper, Dio. Ivii. 
20. Iviii. 27 . Tadi. Aiinal/uubl, Suet, Tib* Senec, 
trauq. an, 14. 


5. DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUNISHMENTS AMONG THE 
HOMANS. 

PUNISHMENTS among the Romans were of eight kinds. 

1. MULCrPA vcl danimtm, a fine, which at first never ex- 
ceeded two oxen and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them. 
See Lex Aterxa, Liv, iv. 30. But afterwards it was in- 
creased. 

2. VINCULA, bonds, which included public and private 
custody; puhlir, in prison, into which criminals were thrown 
after confession or conviction, Cic. de Divin, i. 25,. T'adt. iii. 
51, and private^ wdien they were delivered to magistrates, or 
even to private persons, to be kept at their houses [in libera 
cuatodid, as it was called) till they should be tried, Sallust, 
Cat. 47 . Liv. xxxix. 14. Tadt. vi. 3. 

A prison (CARCER) w^as first built by Ancus Martius, 
Liv. i. 33, and enlarged by Serviiis Tullius; w'hcncc that 
part of it below ground, built by him, was called TULLI- 
ANUM, Sallust. Cat. 55. Varr, dc Lat. Ling. iv. 32, or LAU- 
TUMItE, i. e. loca ex quibus lapides exdsi sunt, Fest. in voce, 
Liv. xxvi. 27 . xxxii. 2G. xxxvii. 5. xxxix. 44, in allusion to 
a place of the same kind built by Dionysius at Syracuse, Cic. 
Verr. v. 27* 55. Another part, or as some think the same 
part, from its security and strength, was called ROB UR, or 
rohus, Festus in voce, Liv. xxxviii. 59. Valer. Max, vi. 3. 1. 
Tacit. Anna), iv. 29. 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catenae, 
chains ; compiedes vel pedkee, fetters or bonds for the feet ; 
manicce, manacles or bonds for the hands; Nervus, an iron 
bond or shackle for the feet or neck, Festus m voce ; also a 
wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and 
fastened, the stocks : sometimes also the hands ami neck : 
called likewise Columbab, Piaut, Rud, iii, 6 , 30. Liv.Vm, 28. 
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BoicCy leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the 
neck or feet, Plant, Asin, iii. 3. 5. 

3. VERBEHA, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves 
[fustibus) ; with rods [virgis); with whips orhislies [ flagellis,) 
But the first were in a manner peculiar to the ciimp, where 
the punishment was called Fustuarujm, and the last to 
slaves, Horat, Epod. 4. Cic. Itabir, pent. 4. Juvenal, x. 109. 
Cic, Verr. iii. 29. Rods only were applied to citizens, and 
these too were removed by the Porciaii law, L\v. x. 9. 

Imt, Cat, 51. Cic, ih. But under the emperors citizens were 
punished with these and more severe instruments, as with 
whips loaded with lead {pluinhaiis), &.c. 

4. TALIO {simi/itudo supplkii ve\ r indictee, bast inienttnn), 

a punishment similar to the injury, an eye for an eye, a limb 
for a limb, &e. But this punishment, although mentioned in 
the Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to have been inflicted, 
because by law the removal of it could be purchased by 
a pecuniary compensation (talio vel redimi pater at), 

Gell. XX. 1. 

5. IGNOMINIA vel Infarnia, Disgrace or infamy w’as 
inflicted {inurehatur vel irrogabatur), either by the censors 
or by law, and by the edict of the pnetor. Tiioso made in- 
famous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of their dignity, 
and rendered incapable of cnjojdng public oflices, sometimes 
also of being witnesses, or of making a testament; hence 
called INTRSTABILES, Digcst, 

6. EXILIUM, banishment. The wwd was not used in a 
judicial sentence, but Aqu.e et ignis intkrdictio, forbid- 
ding one the use of fire and w ater, wdieveby a person w as ba- 
nished from Italy, but might go to any other place he chose. 
Augustus introduced two new forms of banishment, called 
Deport ATio, perpetual banishment to a certain place ; and 
Relegatio, eitlier a temporary or perpetual banishment of a 
person to a certain place, without depriving him of his rights 
and fortunes. See p. 62. Sometimes persons were only ba- 
nished from Italy [Us Italia interdictuin) for a limited time, 
Plin. Ep. iii. 9. 

7. SERVITUS, slavery. Those were sold as slaves, who 
did not give in their names to be enrolled in the censor’s 
books, or refused to inlist as soldiers; because thus they were 
supposed to have voluntarily renounced the rights of citizens, 
Cic, Ccecin, 34. See p. 62. 

8. MORS, death, was either dvil or natural. Banishment 
and slavery were called a civil death. Only the most heinous 
crimes were punished by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
malefactors {infelici arborisuspendere)^ Liv, i. 26, afterwards, 
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to scourge {virgis coidere) and behead them {securi percuterc), 
Liv. ii. 5. vii. 19. xxvi. 15, to throw them from thb Tarpeiaii 
rock {de saxo Tarpeio dejicere), Id, vi. 20, or from that place 
in the prison called Hobur, Fcstus, Valer, Max. vi. 31, also 
to strangle them [laqueo gulam^guUur,\id\ cervicem frangere) 
in prison, Id. v. 4.7. Sallust. Cat. 55. Cic. Vatin. 11. Lucan. 
ii. 154. 

The bodies of criminals, when executed, were not burnt 
or buried : but exposed before the prison, usually on certain 
stairs, called GfiMONiiE.sc. scalcc^ vel Cemonh gradus {quod 
gemitus locus esset)', and then dragged with a hook {unco 
tracti)^ and thrown into the Tiber, Suet. Tib.b*d. 61. 7b. 
Vitell. 17 . Tacit. Hist. iii. 74. Plin. viii. 40. 61. Valer. 
Max. vi. 3. 3. Juvenal, x. 66. Sometimes, however, the 
friends purchased the right of burying them. 

Under the emperors, several new and more severe punish- 
ments were contrived ; as, exposing to wild beasts {ad hes- 
tias damnatio)^ burning alive ( vivicomhiirium) ^ &c. When 
criminals were burnt, they were dressed in a tunic besmeared 
with pitch and other combustible matter called TUNICA 
MOLESTA, Sente. Ep. 14. ^Juvenal, viii. 235. i. 155. Mar- 
tial, X. 2b. b, as the Christians are supposed to have been put 
to death, 2'acit. Annul, xv. 44, Pitch is mentioned among 
the instruments of torture in more ancient times. Plant. 
Capt. iii. 4. 65. Lucrct. iii. 1030. 

Sometimes persons were condemned to the public works, 
to engage with wild beasts, or fight as gladiators, Plin. Ep. 
X. 40, or were employed as public slaves in attending on the 
public baths, in cleansing common sewers, or repairing the 
streets and highways, ibid. 

Slaves after being scourged {sub fared eeesi) were cruci- 
fied {hi erneem acti sunt), usually with a label or inscription 
on their breast, intimating their crime, or the cause of their 
punishment, Dio. liv. 3. as was commonly done to other cri- 
minals, when executed. Suet. Cal. 32. Do7n. 10. Thus Pilate 
put a title or superscription on the cross of our Saviour, Mutt. 
xxvii. 37 . John xix. 19. The form of the cross is described 

by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius Pollio, one of the friends 

of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, throw- 
ing them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys {mu- 
raince), Plin. ix. 23. s. 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent 
or any near relation, after being severely scourged {sanguineis 
virgis ccesus), was sewed up in a sack {culeo insuius); with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then thrown into the 
sea or a deep river, Cic. pro Rose. Amer. ii, 25, 26. Senec. 
Clem. i. 23. 


RELIGION 
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RELIGION OF THE R03IANS. 


1. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 


'T'HESE were very numerous, and divided into I)ii maforitm 
gentium^ and Minorum gentium, Cic. Tusc. i. 13, in 
allusion to the division of senators. See p. 2. 

The DII MA JORUM GENTIUM were the great celestial 
deities, and those called Dii Selkcti, 

The great celestial deities wove twelve in nuinbcr: Dionys, 
vii. 72. 


1. JUPITER (Zeiis Uanjp voc. Zcv tlic king of 

gods and men ; the son of Saturn and Rhea or Ops, the 
goddess of the earth; horn and educated in the island of 
Crete ; supposed to have dethroned his father, and to have 
divided his kingdom with his brothers ; so that lie himself 
obtained the air and earth, Neptune the sea, and Pluto the 

infernal regions; usually represented as sitting on an 

ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunder- 
bolt (fulmen) in his right, -with an eagle; and Hche the 
daughter of Juno, and goddess of ytiuth, or the boy, Gan\/- 
medes, the son of Tros, his cup-bearer (pinverna vcl 
pocillator), attending on him; called Jupitkk Fj<:ap:Tiiius, 
(« ferendo,fy7^od ei spolia aflerebantur ferculo vet fcrelro 
gesta, Liv. 1 . 10. vet a feriendo, Ptutarch. in Romn/o ; Omine 
quod certo dujr ferit ense dnvern, Propert. iv. 11. dO. Dionys. 
i. 34.) Elicfus fquod.se ilium certo carmine e cwlo elicere 
posse credebant, Ovid. Fast. iii. 327, edoceret, qnonmio 
prodigia fulminibus, aliove quo ri.so niissa, vurarentur i el 
esepiarentur, ibid, Liv. i. 20.) Statok, CAPi rnLiNos, and 
Tonans, which two were difterent, and had dilVerent temples, 
D/o. liv. 4. Suet. Aug.2^A)\, Tartkius, Latiaijs, Diks- 
PiTER (diei et lucis pater), Optimus Maximus, Oi.ympicus, 
SuMMiJS, &c. Sub Jove frigido, sub dio, under the cold air, 
Horat, Od, i. 1. 25. ii. 3. 23. Hexiro Jove, by the favour of 
Jupiter, Fers. v. 114. Incolumi Jove, i. e. Cajntolio, ubl 
Jupiter colehatur, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 12. 

2. JUNO, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, 
the goddess of marriage and of child-birth : — called Juno 
REGINA vel regia: Pronuba (qiiod nubentibus^^r^ce.s’.se/, Serv. 
in Virg. iEn. iv. 1(56. Ovid. Ep. vi.43. Sacris prafecta mari- 
ti$^ i. e. nuptialibus solennitatibus, ib. xii. 65.) Matron a, 
Lucina (quod\\jiC^VLi yia.scentibus daret ) , Moneta (a monendo, 
because, when an earthquake happened, a voice was uttered 
frofli her temple, advising the Romans to make expiation by 

sacrificing 
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sacrificing a pregnant sow, Cic. Divin. i. 45. ii. 32.) 5 repre- 
sented in a long robe (stola) and magnificent dress; some- 
times sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the Aur*®, or air nymphs, as by Iris the god- 
dess of the rainbow. Junone secundd, by the favour of, Virg» 
jTln. iv. 45. 

3. MINERVA or PALLAS, the goddess of wdsdoni ; hence 
said to have sprung (rum dypeo prosilimse, Ovid. Fast, 
iii. 841.) from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vulcan; 
Ter. Heaut. v. 4. 13, also of war and of arms ; said to be 
the i7iventress of spinning and w’eaving (lanificii et textiirce)^ 
of the olive, and of warlike chariots; Ovid. ibid. — called 
Armipdtens^ 'Triiouiu virgo, because she was first seen near 
the lake TritOuis in Africa ; Attica vel Cecropia, because she 
was chiefly w'orshipped at Athens ; — represented as an armed 
virgin, beautiful, but stern and dark-coloured, with azure or 
sky-coloured eyes (g/atfcLs oc?i/is, r,f\avKwm>i A0>n^tj) , shining 
like the eyes of a cat oran owl ( 7 X^ 1 ^^, -ko^-^ uoctuci)^ Cell. i?. 
26, having an helmet on her head, and a plume nodding formid- 
ably in the air; holding in her right hand a spear, and in her 
left a shield, covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea^ by 
w'hich she was nursed (hence called A^GIS), given her by 
Jupiter, wdiose shield had the same name, Virg. ASu. viii. 
354. ihl Serv. in the middle of which was the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which turned 
every one u ho looked at it into stone, ibid. 

There w^as a statue of Minerva (PALLADIUM), sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven, which was religiously kept 
in her temple by the Trojans, and stolen from thence by 
Ulysses and Diomedes. Tvlerarc colo vitam tenuique Minerva^ 
i. e. lanijkio non quevstmso, by spinning and weaving, which 
bring small profit, Firg. Ain. viii. 409. Tnvitd Minerva, i. e. 
adversante et repugnante naturd, against nature or natural 
genius, Cic. Off ', i. 31. Agere aliqnid pjingui Minerva, simply, 
bluntly, without art, Colnmell. 1 , pr. 33. xi. 1 . 32. Abnormis 
sapiens, crassdqne Minervd, a philosopher without rules, and 
>of strong rough common sense, Horat. Sat. ii. 2. Sus Mi- 
nervam, sc. docet, a proverb against a person who pretends 
to teach those w- ho are wiser than himself, or to teach a thing 
of which he himself is ignorant, Cic. Acad. i. 4. Festus.-^ 
—Pallas is also put for oil, Ovid. Ep. xix. 44, because she 
is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. VESTA, the goddess of lire. Two of this name are 
mentioned by the poets ; one the mother, and the other the 
daughter of Saturn, who are often confounded. But the 
latter chiefly was w^orshipped at Rome. In her sanctuary 

supposed to be preserved tlie Falladium of Troy (fatale 

pignus 
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pigmis imperii Romani^) Liv. xxvi. 27, and a fire kept con- 
tinually burning by a number of virgins, called the Vestal 
Virgins; brought by iEneas from Troy, Virg. JEn, ii. 297; 
hence Azc locus est Vestm^ qui Pallada servat et ignkm, Ovid, 
Trist, iii. 1. 39, near which was the palace of Nuina, ib. 40. 
Horat. Od, i. 2. 16. 

5. CERES, the goddess of corn and Imsbaiulry, the sister 
of Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Eleusis in (ircece, and in 

Sicily: her sacred rites were kept very secret. She is 

represented with her head crowned with tiie cars of corn or 
poppies, and her robes falling down to her feet, holding a 
torch in her hand. She is said to have wandered over the 
whole earth with a torch in her hand, which she lighted at 
mount iEtna, (Hinc Cereris sacris nunc quoque fteda datur, 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 494,) in quest of her daughter Proserpina, who 

was carried off by Pluto. PLUTUS, the god of riches, is 

supposed to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Lcgifera, the lawgiver, because laws were 
the effect of husbandry, Fiin. viii. 56, and Arcana, because 
her sacred rites w'cre celebrated \vith great secresy, Horat. 
Od,i\\, 2. 27 , and witli torches; whence, et per twdiferev 
mystlca.;^cra Dew, Ovid. Ep. ii. 42 : particularly at Eleusis 
in Attica (sacra Elensinia) , from wliich, by the voice of a 
herald, the wicked were excluded ; and even Nero, while 
in Greece, dared not to profane them, Snet. Ner. 34. Who- 
ever entered without being initiated, although ignorant of 
this prohibition, was put to death, LiiK xxxi. 14. Tliose 
initiated were called Myst.e, Grid. Fast, iv. 356. (a 
premo), whence mysterinm, A pregnant sow 'U'as sacriliced 
to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to the corn-fields, 
Ovid. Pont. ii. 9. 30. Met.xv. ill. And a fox was burnt 
to death at her sacred rites, with torches lied round it ; be- 
cause a fox wrapt round with stubble and hay set on fire, 
being let go by a boy, once burnt the growing corn of the 
people of Carseoli, a town of the /Equi, ()vid. Fast. iv. 681. 
to 712> as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines, Judg. xv. 4. 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread ; as. Sine Cerere et 
Bacclio friget Venus, without bread and wine love grows cold, 
Terent. Fan. iv. 5, 6. Ck, Nat. D. ii. 23. 

6. NEPTUNE {a nando, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 26. vcl quod 
mare terras obnubit, nubes vadum ; a nuptu, id est operlione; 
undee nuptiae, Varr. L. L. iv. 10.) the god of the sea, and 
brother of Jupiter; represented with a trident in liis right 
.hand, and a dolphin in his left ; one of his feet rcstifig on 
part of a ship , bis aspect majestic and serene : sometimes jn 
a chariot drawn by sea-horses, with a triton on each side ; 

called 
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called -Eg^eus, Virg, Mn. iii. ; because worshipped at 
iEg-ea, a town in the island of Euboea, Homer, I I, v, 29. 
Uterque Nepfunus, the 7nare siipetnim and mferum^ on both 
sides of Italy; or Neptune who presides over both salt and 
fresh (liquentibus stagnis ^narique salso), Catul. xxix.3. 
Neptunia arva vel i^egna, the sea, Plrg. viii. 695. Nep^ 
tunius du.v, Sex, Ponipeius, Horat, Epod, ix. 7j who, from 
his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune, Dio, 
xlviii. 19. Neptunia Fergama vel Troja^ because its walls 
were said to have been built by Neptune and Apollo, Ovid, 
Fast. i. 5. 5. P^irg. H^n, ii. 625, at the request of Laome- 
don, the father of Priam, who deprived them of Iheir pro- 
mised hire (pacta inercede desiitnit)^ Horat. Od. iii. 3. 22, 
that is, he applied to that purpose the money which he had 
vowed to their service, Serv. in Firg. On wdiich account 
Neptune was ever after hostile to the Trojans, Virg, HLn, ii. 
8i0, and also to the Romans, Id. G. i. 502. Apollo was 
Afterwards reconciled by proper atonement ; being also of- 
fended at the Greeks for their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of his priest Chryses, >Serv. ih,^ whom Agamemnon 
made a captive, Ovid, Itemed. Am. 469. Homer, II, 1.-— 
The wife of Neptune was Amphitnte^ sometimes pf t for the 
sea, Ovid. Met. i. 14. 

Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and goddesses ; 
Ocednus, and his wife Tetbi/s ; Nereus^ and his wife DoriSy 
the Nereidesy Thetis, Doto, Galatea, &c. • Triton, Proteus, 
Fortumniis, the son of Matuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, 
PaUonon, Sec, 

7. VENUS, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have 
been produced from the foam of the sea, near the island 
Cythern ; hence called Cytherea, Horat. Od. i. 4, 5. Virg. 
/En. iv. 128. Marina, Jd. iii. 26. 5, and by the Greeks 
'Aifipohnij^ ab h<l)po9, spuma ; according to others, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and the nymph Ufdwc; hence called 
mater, by her son ^neas, P'irgl A<jn. iii. 19, and Julius 
Cfesar Dionceus ; as being descended from lulus, the son of 
iEiieas, Id. Eel. ix. 47. Dioncjeo sub antro, under the cave 
of Venus, Horat. Od. ii. 1. 39. — the wife of Vulcan, but un- 
faithful to him. Ol id. Met. \y.\7\,kc.\ worshipped chiefly 
at Paphos, Arndt hus, -untis, and Idalia v. -ium, in Cyprus ; 
at Er 3 ^x in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence called 
Cypris, -uiis, Dea Paphia ; Amathnsia Fenus, Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 62. Fenus Idalia, Virg. Mn. v . 7^0, and ErycIna, 
Horat. Od. i. 2. 33. Cic. Ferr. ii. 8. Regina Cnidia, Horat, 
Od, i, 30. 1. Venus Cnidia, Cic. Divin. i. 13. Verr. iv. 60. 
Aifna, dbcens, aurea, fo^nnosa, &c. also Cloacina or Cluacina, 
from cluere, anciently the same with lucre or purgare, be- 
cause 
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cause her temple was built in that place, where the Romans 
and Sabines, after laying aside their arras, and concluding an 

agreement, purified themselves, PUn. xv. 29. s. 36. 

Also supposed to be the same with Lihiilna, the goddess of 
funerals, Dionys, iv. 15, whom some make the same with 
Proserpine, Plutarch, in Niima^ 67 . — often put for love, or 
the indulgence of it: Damnasa Venus, Horat. Cp. i. 18. 21, 
Sera juvenum Venus, eoque inexhansta pnhertas, Tacit, de 
Mor. Germ. 20. — for a mistress, Horat. Sat. i. 2. 119. — 4. 
113. Virg. Eel. iii. 68. — for beauty, comeliness, or grace, 
Plant. Stich. ii. ] . 5. Tabulce pici(V Venus, vel Venustas, 
quam Greed vacant. Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 36. JJicendi 
veneres, the graces, QuiuctiUan, x. 1. Venerem habere, 
Senec. Benef. ii. 28. Cicero says, there were more than one 
Venus, Nat, D. iii. 23. (Vknus dicta, quod ad omnes res 
veniret ; atque ex ed Venustas, Id. ii. 27, et Venerii, i. e. 
servi Veneris, Id. Cwecil. 17.) 

The tree most acceptable to Venus u^as the myrtle, Tlrg, 
Eel. vii. 62. «§r Serv. in loe, JEn. v. 7*2, hence she was called 
Myrtka, and by corruption Murcia, PUn. xv. 29. s. 36. 
Plutarch. Quccst. Itom. 20. Varr. L. L. iv. 32. Serv. in 
Virg. JEn. viii. 635, and the month most agreeable to her was 
April, because it produced flowers ; hence called ineiisis 
Veneris, Horat. Od. iv. 11. 15, on the first day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in 
the Tyber, near the temple of Fortuna virilis, to whom 
they offered frankincense, that she would conceal their defects 
from their husbands, Ovid. East. iv. 139, ike. 

The attendants of Venus were her son CUPID; or rather 
the Cupids, for there were many of them ; but two most re- 
markable, one ( Eros) who caused love, and the i)\\\ev(Aiit{TOs) 
who made it cease, or produced mutual love ; painted with 
wings, atjuiver, bow, and darts: The three GRACES, Gratice 
vel Charites, Aglaia or Pasithca, Thalia, and Eluphrosyne, 
represented generally naked, with their hands joined togetlier; 
and NYMPHS dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their 
head, Horat. Od. i. 4. 5. — 30. 6. ii. 8. 13. Senec. Benef. i. 3. 

8. VULCANUS vel Muleiber, the god of fire (Ignipo- 
TENs, Virg. X. 243.) and of smiths ; the son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and husband of Venus : represented as a lame black- 
smith, hardened from the forge, with a fiery red face whilst 
at work, and tired and heated after it. He is generally the 
subject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a cuckold and 
lame. 

Vulcan is said to have had his work-shop (offidna) chiefly 
In Lemnos, and in the jEolian or Lipari islands near Sicily, 
or in a cave of Mount ^Etna, His workmen were the Cy- 
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elopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were usually 
employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter, Firg. 
viii. 416, SiC, Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as ea- 
gerly lighting up the fires in their toilsome or strong smelling 
work-shops (graves aniens urit officinas), to provide plenty of 
thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, Horat. Oil, i. 4. 
7, called avidus, greedy, LL iii. 58, as Virgil calls ignis, fire, 
edax, from its devouring all things, ii. 758. some- 

times put for fire, ih. 311. v. 662. vii. 77* Horat, Sat, i. 5. 74. 
Plant, Amph, i. 1. 185, called luteus, from its coloxiv, Juvenal, 
X. 133, from lufeum y, luturn, woad, the same with glastum, 
Cfes. B. G. V. 14, which dyes yellow ; herha qua cceruleum 
inficiunt, Vitruv. vii. 14. Plin. xxxiii. 5. s. 26. Croceo rnutahit 
vellera Into, Virg. Eel. v. 44, luteum ovi, the yolk of an egg, 
Plin, X. 53, or rather from luturn, clay, luteus, dirty. Cicero 
also mentions more than one Vulcan, Nat. D, iii. 22, as 
indeed he does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. MAKS or Mavors, the god of war and son of Juno; 
worshipped by the Thracians, Get®, and Scythians, and 
especially by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their 
founder, called Gradivus (a gradiendo,) Ovid. Fast, ii. 861, 
painted with a fierce aspect, riding in a chariot, or on horse- 
back, with a helmet and a spear. Mars, when peaceable, 

was called Quirinus, Set'v. in Firg. i. 296. BELLONA, 

the goddess of war, was the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shield (ANCILE qfwd ah omni parte recisum est, 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 377-) is said to have fallen from heaven in 
the reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars; which 
was kept with great care in his sanctuary, as a symbol of the 
perpetuity of the empire, by the priests of Mars ; who were 
called SALll ; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others 
were made quite like it (ancilia, -him, vcl -iorum.) 

The animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and the 
wood-pecker (picas.) Mars is often, by a metonymy, put 
for war or the fortune of war ; thus, HUsquo, vario, ancipite, 
incerto Mart e pa gnat iim est, with equal, various, doubtful suc- 
cess ; Mars communis, the uncertain events of war, Cic, Ac- 
cendere Mar tern cantu, i . e.pugnam vel militesad pugnan^ tuhd; 
colldto Marte et cminuspagnare ; invadunt Mar tern clypeis,!, e. 
pugnam ineunt, Virg. Nostro Marte aliquid peragere, by our 
own strength, without assistance, Cic. Ferecundiccerat, equilem 
suo alienoque Marte pugnare, on horseback and on foot, Liv, 

iii. 62. Falere Marte forensi, to be a good pleader, Ovid, Pont, 

iv. 6. 39. Dicere diffh'ile est, quid Mars tuus egerit illic, i. e, 
hellica virtus, valour or courage, ib. 7. 45. Nostro Marie, by 
our army or soldiers, Horat, Od. iii. 5. 24. Altero Marte, in 
ft second battle, ih, 34. Mars tuus^ your manner of fighting, 

Ovid, 
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Ovid, Art, Am, i. 212. Inmrsu gemini MdrtvSy by land and 
sea, Lucan, vi. 269. 

10. MERCURIUS, the son of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas ; the messenger of Jupiter and of the godsj 
the god of eloquence ; the patron of merchants and of gain^ 
whence his name (according to others, quasi Medicurrius,^?/brf 
medius inter deoset homines c\\vv(ih‘dX ) ; the inventor of llie lyre 
and of the harp; the protector of poets or men of genius 
(Mcrcurialium virorum), of musicians, wrestlers, &c. ; the 
conductor of souls or departed ghosts to their proper mansions ; 
also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, called Cj/llenius v. 
Cyllenia proles^ from Cpllene^ a mountain in Arcadia on which 
he was born ; and Tegeceus from Tegea, a city near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his Petdsus, or 
winged cap ; the Talaria^ or winged sandals for his feet; and 
a Caduceus, or wand (virga) witli two serpents about it, in 
his hand ; sometimes as the god of merchants, he bears a purse 
(marsupium) ^ Horat. i. 10. Virg. iEn. iv. 239. viii. 138. 

Images of Mercury (HERM/E trnnei, shapeless posts with 
a marble head of Mercury on them, Juvenal, viii. 53.) used 
to be erected where several roads met (in compitis)^ to point 
out the way ; on sepulchres, in the porches of temples and 
houses, &c. Kx (piovls ligno non jit Mercurlus^ every one 
cannot become a scholar. 

11. APOLLO, the son of Jupiter and Latona, born in the 
island Delos ; the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, 
and archery; called also Pfiachus and Sol. lie had oracles in 
many places, the chief one at Delphi in Phocis ; called by 
various names from the jjlaces where he was worshi])ped, 
Cynthius, from Cynthus a mountain in JJclos ; Pat arcus, or 
•ecus, from Patara, a city in Lycia ; Latdus, son of Latona ; 
Thymhrccus, Grynacus, dec. also Pythius, from having slain 
the serpent Python (vel a TTvOcnOai, quod consulcretur) , 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless young 
man, with long hair, (hence called intonsus et vriuitffs, Ovid. 
Trist. iii. 1. 60.) holding a bow and arrows in his right hand, 
and in his left hand a 1} re or harp. He is crowned with laurel, 
which was sacred to him, as were the hawk and raven among 
the birds. 

The son of Apollo was ^SCULAPIUS, the god of physic, 
worshipped formerly at Epidanrus in Argdlis, under the 
form of a serpent, or leaning on a staff, round which a serpent 

was entwined : represented as an old man, with a long 

beard, dressed in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine 
MUSES ; said to be the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne 
or memory; Calliope, the muse of heroic poetry; Clio, of 
s history; 
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history ; Melpomhie^ of tragedy ; ThaUay of comedy and pas- 
torals ; Erato, of love songs and hymns ; Euterpe^ of playing 
on the flute; Ttfr/jazc/iore, of the harp ; Po/yAj/mwta, of gesture 
and delivery, also of the three-stringed instrument called 
Barhitos, vel -o«; and Urania^ of astronomy , EidyL 
20. Diodor, iv. 7« Phurnutus de Natura Deorum, 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, 
Pierus, &c., the fountains Castalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrme, 
&c., whence they had various names, Heliconides, Pamas- 
sides, Pierides, CastaUdes, Thespiddes, PimpUddes, ^c, 

12. DIANA, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods 
and of luinting ; called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and 
Hecate in hell ; hence tergemina, diva triformis, Tria virginis 
ora Diana'., Virg. Mn, iv. 52. Also Luclna, Ilithya, et 
Genitalis seu Genetyllis ; because she assisted women in 
child-birth ; Noctiluca, and sideriim regina, Horat. 2'rivia, 
from her statues standing where three ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tall beautiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right hand, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities were called Consbntes, -mwi ; Varr, 
L» L, vii. JIB, quia in consiliurn Jovis adhihehantur, Augustin, 
do Civit. Dei, iv. 23. Duodecim enim deos advocat, Senec. Q. 
Nat. ii. 41, (a consensu, quasi consentientes ; vel a censendo, 
i. €. consulo ;) and are comprehended in these two verses of 
Ennius ; as quoted by Apuleius, de Deo Socratis : 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi*, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked ; j. o. M, «, e, 
Jovi optimo maximo, Cetbrisq. bis Consentibus, They 
were also called dii magni, Virg, JEn, hi. J 1. Ovid. Amor. 
hi. 6, and ca:LESTEs, Pltruv, i. 8 . Virg. AEn. i. 391. Cic. 
Legg. ii. 8 ; or mobiles, Ovid. Met. i. 172, and are repre- 
sented as occiipying a different part of heaven from the 
inferior gods, who are called plebs, ibid. 


THE DII SELECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. SATURNUS the god of time; the son of Ccelus or 
Uranus, and Terra or Vesta. 

Titan his brother resigned the kingdom to him on this 
condition, that he should rear no male offspring. On which 
account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured his sons 
as soon as they w'ere born. But Rhea found means to de- 
ceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his two 
brothers. 


Saturn 
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Saturn being dethroned by his son Jupiter^ fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latium^ from his lurking there (a iatendo)^ 
He wafi kindly received by Janus king of that country. 
Under Saturn is supposed to have been the golden age, when 
the eartSi produced food in abundance spontaneously, when 
all things were in common, Firg. (?. i. 125, and when there 
was an intercourse between the gods and men upon earth ; 
which ceased m the brazen and iron ages, when even the 
virgin Astrm^ or goddess of justice herself, who remained 
on earth longer than the other gods, at last provoked by the 
wickedness of men left it, Ovid, Met, i. 150. The only god- 
dess then left was Hope, Id, Pont, i. 6. 29. 

Saturn is painted as a decrepid old man, with a scythe in 
his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JANUS, the god of the year, who presided over the 
gates of heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted 
with two faces (bifrons vel biceps). His temple was open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace, Liv, i. 19. A street 
in Rome, contiguous to the Forum, where bankers lived, was 
called by his name, thus Aanus summns ab hno, the street Jamis 
from top to bottom, Horat, Ep. i. 1. 54, medins, the middle 
part of it ; id. Sat, ii. 3. 18. CAc, Phil, vi. 5. Thorouglifares 
(transitiones pervice) from him were called ./««/, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Januec^ Cic. N. D. 
ii. 27, thus dextro Jano pwtiie Carmentalis, Liv, ii. 49. 

3. RHEA, the wife of Saturn ; called also Ops^ Ci/hcle^ 
Magna Mater, Mater Deorum, Bererynthia, Idica^ and Din- 
dipnme, from three mountains in Phrygia; she was piiinted as 
a matron, crowned with towers (turrita), sitting in a chariot 
drawn by lions, Ovid, Fast, iv. 249, &c. 

Cybele, or a sacred stone called by the inhabitants the 
mother of the gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrygia 
to Rome, in the time of the second Punic war, Liv, xxix. 

4. PLUTO, the brother of Jupiter and king of the infer- 
nal regions ; called also Orcus, Jupiter infernns ci Sty gins. 
The wife of Pluto was PROSERPINA, the daughter of 
Ceres, whom he earned off, as she was gathering flowers in 
the plains of Enna in Sicily ; called Juno inferna or Stygia, 
often confounded with Hecate and Luna or Diana j supposed 
to preside over sorceries or incantations (veneficiis prtvesse). 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the FATES or Destinies (PARCyE, a parcendo vel per 
AntiPHRasin, qmd nemini parcant) , the daughters of Jupiter 
knd Themis, ox oiErWus and Nox, three in number; Clot ho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to determine the life of men 
by spinning, Ovid* Pont, i. 8. 64. Ep* xii. 3. Clotho heW 
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the distaff, Lachhis spun, and Atrojms cut the thread : when 
there was nothing on the distaff to spin, it was attended with 
the same effect, Ovid. Amor. ii. 6. 40. Sometimes they are 
all represented as employed in breaking the threads, Lucan. 
iii. 18. The FURIES (Fiiricc vel IJircc^ EimeiMdes vel 
Erhmyes), also three in number, Alceto, TisiphonCy and 
Megccra; represented with wings, and snakes twisted in their 
hair : bolding in their hands a torch and a whip to torment 
the wicked ; MORS vel Lethnmy death ; SOMNUS, sleep, 
&c. The j}unishments of the infernal regions were sometimes 
represented in pictures, to deter men from crimes. Plant. 
Captiv. V. 4. 1 . 

f). BACCHUS, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and 
Semele ; called also Liher or LycjcuSy because wine frees the 
minds of men from care ; described as the conqueror of India ; 
represented always young, crowned with vine or ivy leaves, 
sometimes with horns, hence called couniger, Ovid. Ep. xiii. 
33, holding in his hand a thyrms or spear bound with ivy : 
his cliariot was drawn by tygers, lions, or lynxes, attended by 
Silenus his nurse and preceptor, Bacchanals (frantic women, 
EacduCy ThyddeSy vel Mcenddea) y and satyrs, Ovid. Fast, iii, 
715 — ^770. Ep. iv. 47 . 

The sacred rites of Bacchus (Bacchanalia y ORGIA vel 
Dionysia), were celebrated every third year (hence called 
trieterica) yin the night-time, chiefly on Citficerony ’Andlsmemis 
in Baiotia, on Lwidras, Ithoddpcy and Edon in Thrace. 

PRIAPUS, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus 
and Venus, Serv. in lirg. G. iv. iii. 

6. SOL, the sun, the same with Apollo ; but sometimes 
also distinguished, and then supposed to be the son of Ht/pe- 
rlon, one of the Titans or giants produced by the earth ; who 
is also put for the sun. 

Sol was painted in a juvenile form, having his head sur- 
rounded with rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, attended by XhcHorcc or four seasons; Very the spring; 
Ai^stas^ the summer ; AiihnnnuSy the autumn ; and HiemSy 
the winter, Ovid. Met. ii. 25. 

The sun was w orshipped chiefly by the Persians under the 
name of Mithras. 

7. LUNA, the moon, as one of the DU Selectiy was the 
daughter of Hyperion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was 
drawn only by two horses. 

8. GENIUS, the daemon or tutelary god, who was sup- 
posed to take care of every one from his birth during the 
whole of life. Places and cities, as well as men, had their 
particular Genii. 

It 
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It was generally believed that every person had two Genii, 
the one good, and the other bad. l)ef raiidare geniuni suiini, 
to pinch one’s appetite, Ter, Pkarni, i. 1. 10. Indulgere 
genio, to indulge it, Pers, v, 161. 

Nearly allied to the Genii were the LAKES and PENA- 
TES, household-gods wdio presided over fainilies. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes 
of their ancestors, Virg, JEn, ix. 255. Small waxen images 
of them, clothed with a skin of a dog, were placed round the 
hearth in the hall (^/^ atria). On fc’stivals they were cronned 
with garlands, Plant. Trin. i. J, and sacrihees were offered to 
them, Juvenal, xii. 89. Suet, Jag. Kl. 'J'here were not only 
Lares domestiei et familiares., l)ut also Cojnpita/es vX viules, 
militares et niarini, &c. 

The Penates (i-we « pemi ; csf eiiim amne qao vesvantar ho- 
mines, PENiJs; sive quod penitns insident, Lie. Nat. Deor. ii. 
27 . J^ii per qnos peintua spiram as. iSlacrol). Sat. iii. 4. Idem 
uc Magni DU, Japiier, Juno, Minerva, Serv. ad Virg. /En. 
ii. 296.) were worsinpped in the iiinernH)st part of the iioiise, 
which was called Pouhralia rdX'^o Implavinm or Cotnplaviani, 
Cic. et Suet. Ang. 92. 4’here were likewise Pahlivi Penates, 
worshipped in the (’apitol, Liv. iii. 17, under whose protec- 
tion the city and temples were. 4’hese .Eneas brought with 
him from Troy, flrg, TEn, ii. 296. 7^7* hi. 1 18. iv. 598. 
Hence Patrii Penates, faniiliaresque, Cic. pro Dom. 57. 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the sanu' ; and 
they seem sometimes to be coul\)unded. He. P. Qainct, 26, 
27 . Verr, iv. 22. 1’hey were, however, different, Liv. i. 29. 
44ie Penates were of divine origin ; the Lares of human. 
Certain persons were admitted to the worsliip of the Lares, 
who were not to that of the Penates. 4'he Penates were 
worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the Lares 
also in the public roads, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often put for a house or dwelling : Jpto rum tare 
fundus, Horat. Od. i. 12. 44. Ovid. Fast. vi. 95. 662. So 
Penates ; thus, Nosfris saevede Penatibus hospes, Virg. iEn, 
vUi. 123. Plin. Pan. 47. Ovid. Fast. vi. 529. 


DII MINOR UM GENTIUM, OR INFERIOR DEITIES. 


THESE were of various kinds : 

1. Dii INDIGETES or heroes, ranked among the gods 
on account of their virtue and merits ; of whom the chief 
were, — 

HERCULES, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of 
Amphitryon, king of lliebes j famous for his twelve labours, 

and 
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and other exploits ; squeezing two serpents to death in his 
cradle, killing the lion in the Neinsean wood, the Hydra of 
the lake Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed 
stag on Mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of StymphS*- 
lus, DioniL'des, and his horses who were fed on human flesh, 
the wild bull in the island of Crete, cleansing the stables of 
Augeas, subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog 
Cerberus from hell, carrying oft* the oxen of the three-bodied 
G^ryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretum Gaditanum, 
or Streights of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of 
the Hesperides^ and killing the dragon which guarded them, 
slaying the giant Antaeus, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called divides from Alcceus the father of Am^ 
pldtryon ; and Tirynthius from the town where he was 

born ; Oetcciis, from Mount Oete^ where he died. Being con- 
sumed by a poisoned robe, sent him by his wife Dejanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not pull ofiP, he laid himself on 
a funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. 

Hercules is represented of prodigious strength, holding a 
club in his right hand, and clothed in the skin of the Neniflean 
lion. 

Men used to swear by Hercules in their asseverations ; 
HerrJe^ Me/telrcle^ vel so under the title of DIUS FIDIUS, 
i. c. Belts fidei^ the god of faith or honour ; thus, per Dium 
Fidium, Plant., me Bins /idiuSy sc. juvety Sallust. Cat. 35. 

Hercules was supposed to preside too over treasures i hence 
Bives amico Herculty Horat. Sat. ii, 6. 12, dextro HerculCy by 
the favour of Hercules, Fers. ii. 11. Hence those who ob- 
tained great riches co\\sccYiiic{i(pollncebant) the tenth part to 
Hercules, Cic. Nat. B. iii. 36. Plant. Stick, i. 3. 80. Bacch, 
iv. 14. 15. Plutarch, in Crassoy init, 

CASTOR and POLLUX, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the 
wife of Tynddrns king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Cly- 
temnestra, said to have been produced from two eggs ; from 
one of which came Pollux and Helena, and from the other. 
Castor and Clyteinnestra. But Horace makes Castor and 
Pollux to spring from the same egg, Sat. ii. 1. 26. He 

however also calls them Fratres Helenai:, Od. i. 3. 2. 

the gods of mariners, because their constellation was much 
observed at sea : — called Tyndaridccy Geminiy &c. Castor was 
remarkable for riding, and Pollux for boxing, Horat. Od. i. 
12. ‘JG; represented as riding on white horses, with a star 
over the head of each, and covered with a cap ; hence called 
Fratues Pile ATI, Festus. Catuil. 35. There was a temple 
at Home dedicated to both jointly, but called the temple only 
of Castor, Bio. xxxvii. 8. Suet. Cms, 10. 

^neas. 
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iEneas, called t/M/jiYer ; and Romulus QUIRINUS, 
after being ranked among the gods, either from Qniris a spear, 
or Cttm, a city of the Sabines, Ovid. Fnst. ii. 475 — 480. 

The , Roman emperors also after their death were ranked 
amcmg the gods. 

2. There were certain gods called SEMONES (guasi semi- 
homines, minores diis et majores homiuihus,) Liv. Yiii.20. as, 

PAN, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute ; said 
to be the son of Mercury and Penelope^ Cic., worshipped 
chiefly in Arcadia; hence called Arcadins and 3Iamalius^ vel 
•ides^ et Lyceus^ from two mountains there ; T fr()m 
a city, &c. called by the Romans Inuus ; — represented with 
horns and goats’ feet. 

Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights or 
causeless alarms ; from him called Panki terrorcs, IJionys. 
V. 16; 

FAUNUS and SYLVANUS, supposed to be the same with 
Pan. The wife or daughter of Faunus was Fauna or Fatna, 
called also Marica and Bona Dea, Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 

There were several rural deities called FAHNI, who were 
believed to occasion the night-mare {ludibria noefis vel 
ephialten immittere), Plin. xxv. 4. 

VERTUMNUS, who presided over the change of seasons 
and merchandise ; — supposed to transform himself into dif- 
ferent shapes, Propert. iv, 2. Hence Vertuninis natus iniquis, 
an inconstant man, Horat. Sat. ii. 7* 14. 

POMONA, the goddess of gardens and fruits ; the wife of 
Vertumnus, Ovid. Met. xiv, 623, &;c. 

FLORA, the goddess of flowers j called Chloris by the 
Greeks, Lactant. i. 20. 6. Ovid. Fast. v. 195, 

TERMINUS, the god of boundaries ; whose temple was 
always open at the top, Festus. {Se supra ne quid nisi sidera 
cernat, Ovid. Fast. ii. 671.) And when, before the building 
of the Capitol, all the temples of the other gods were unhal- 
lowed {exaugur arentur)^ it alone could not, Liv. i. .^5. v. 51. 
Jovi ipsi REGi NOLUiT coNCEDERB, Ocll. xii. 6., which was 
reckoned an omen of the perpetuity of the empire, Liv. ibid. 

PALES, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and 
herds; usually feminine, Pastorin Pales, Flor. i. 20. 

HYMEN vel HYMEN^US, the god of marriage. 

LAVERNA, the goddess of thieves, Horat. F/p. i. 16. 60. 

VACUNA, who presided over vacation^ or respite from 
business, Ovid. Fast. vi. 307. 

AVERRUNCUS, the god who averted mischiefs (maht 
averruncabat), Varr. vi. 5. ^There were several of these. 

FASCINUS, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

ROBIGUS, the god, and Rubigo, or Romeo, the god- 
dess 
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desB who preserved corn from b%ht {a rubigine), Cell. v. 13. 
Ovid mentions only the goddess Robigo, Fast. iv. 911. 

MEPHITIS, the goddess of bad smells, Serv. in Virg. 
JEn. vii, 84. CLOACINA, of the clnaccc, or common sewers. 

Under the Semm^es wxre comprehended the NYMPHS 
{nympho!:) female deities, who presided over all parts of the 
earth: over mountains, OreMes ; woods, Dryades, Hama- 
dry ades^ Napoifc; rivers and fountains, Naiades vel Naiades ; 
the sea. Nereides^ Oceanitides^ &c. Each river was sup- 

posed to have a particular deity, who presided over it ; as 
Tiherimis over the Tiber, Virg. uFm. viii. 31. 77* Friddnus 
over the Po j taiirino vultUy with the countenance of a bull, 
and horns ; as all rivers were represented {quad Jiumina sunt 
atrocia, ut taiiri^ Festus; Yclpropter impetus et niugitus aqua- 
rum^ Vet. Schol. in Herat. Od. iv. 14. 25. Sic tauriformis 
voJvitur udnfMus). Virg. G. iv. 371. Ovid. Met. ix. pr. 
iEliim. ii. 33. Claudian. cons. Prob. 214, he. The sources 
of rivers were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cul- 
tivated with religious ceremonies, Senec. Ep.4]. Temples 
were erected ; as to Clitumnus, Plin. Ep. viii. 8, to Ilissus, 
Pausan. i. 19, small pieces of money were thrown into them, 
to render the presiding deities propitious ; and no person was 
allowed to swim near the head of the spring, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters, ibid. & Tacit. Annal. xiv. 22. Thus no boat was 
allowed to be on the laens Vadimonis^ Plin. Ep. viii. 20, in 
which were several floating islands, ibid, h Plin. ii. 95. s. 96. 
Sacrifices were also offered to fountains ; as by Horace to that 
of Blandusia, Od. hi. 13, whence the rivulet Digentia pro- 
bably flowed, F:p. i. 18. 104. 

Under the Skmones were also included the judges in the 
infernal regions, MINOS, uEdcuSy and Phadamanthus ; CHA- 
RON, the ferryman of hell, (Portitor, Virg. JFm. vi. 298. 
PoRTHMEUs, -to.v, Jiiveual. hi. 266.) who conducted the souls 
of the dead in a boat over the rivers Styx and Acheron^ and 
extracted from each p^vrUmum or freight {naulum), which 
he gave an account of to Pluto ; hence called, Portitor : the 
dog CERBERUS, a three-headed monster, who guarded the 
entrance of hell. 

The Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of 
the mind, and the like; as. Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, For- 
tune, Fame, he. Cic. Nat. D. ii. 23, even vices and diseases. 
Id. Legg. ii. 11. Nat. I), hi. 25. Juvenal, i. 115, and under 
the emperors likewise foreign deities, as Isis, Osiris, Anuhis, of 

the Egyptians ; Lucan, viii. 831. also the winds and the 

tempests ; Eurus, the east wind ; Auster or Notus, the south 
M ind ; Zephyrus, the west wind ; Boreas, the north wind ; 

Africus, 
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Africmy the south-west ; Corus^ the north-east : and iEOLUS, 
the god of the winds, who was supposed to reside in the Li- 
pari islands, hence called InsidcB ALolice ; AUK^E, the air- 
nymphs or sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others that they might not hurt them ; as 
Averruncm and Rohlgus. There was both a good Jupiter 
and a bad; the former was called Duovis {a jinnuido), or 
Diespiter, and the latter, Vejovis, or Vedius, GelL v. 12. 
But Ovid makes Vejovis the same \vi\h Jifpiter paivus, or 
non magnusy Fast. iii. 445, &c. 

11. MINISTRI SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF 
SACRED THINGS. 

T he ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form 
a distinct order from the other citizens. (See p. 96.) 
They were usually chosen from the most honourable men in 
the state. 

Some of them were common to all the gods {oniniinn deornm 
sacerdotes ; others appropriated to a particular deity {uni 
alicui niunini addkti). Of the former kind were, 

I. The PONTIFICES {a posse facerc, (pda illis jus erat 
sacra faciendi ; vel potius a ponte faciendo, navi ah iis snh- 
licins efit f actus primiivi et restituius scvpCy cum idea sacra et 
7 ds et cis Tihcrim fianty Varr. L. L. iv. 15. Dionys. ii. 73. iii. 
45.) were first instituted by Numa, Liv. iv. 4. Dionys. ii. 73, 
chosen from among the patricians ; four in number, till the 
year of the city, 454, when four more were created from the 
plebeians, Liv. x. 6. Some think that originally there was 
only one Pontifex ; as no more are mentioned in Livy, i. 20. 
ii. 2. Sylla increased their number to 15, JJv. Ep. 89. They 
were divided into Majohes and Mjnores, Cic. llarusp. 11 . 6. 
Liv. xxii. 57 . Some suppose the 7 added by Sylhi and their 
successors to have been called minores; and the 8 old ones, 
and such as were chosen in their room, Ma.tores. Others 
think the majorcs were patricians, and the minores plebeians. 
Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction certainly 
existed before the time of Sylla, Liv. ib. The whole number 
of the Po 7 iti fives was called COLLEGIUM, Cic.Doni. 12. 

The Poniifices ]\i(\gedm all causes relating to sacred things; 
and, in cases where there was no written law, they prescribed 
what regulations they thought proper. Such as neglected 
their mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of 
the offence. Dionysius says, that they were not subject to the 
power of any one, nor bound to give an account of tlieir con- 
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duct ev6n to the senate, or people, ii. 73. But this must be 
understood with some limitations 5 for we learn from Cicero, 
that the tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even 
against their will, to perform certain parts of their office, 
JDom, 45, and an appeal might be made from their decree, as 
from all others, to the people, Ascon, in Cic, Mil, 12. It is 
certain, however, that their authority was very great, Cic, 
Df m. 1 . 5 1 . Harusp, II, 10. It particularly belonged to them 
to see that the inferior priests did their duty, Dionys, ibid. 
From the different parts of their office, the Greeks called them 

l^pocibafficaXoiy kpovofioij lepo(pv\aK€9, UpoC^aviat, Scicromm d0C>» 
fores^ administrator €8^ ciistodes et interpretes^ ibid. 

From the time of Numa the vacant places in the number of 
Tontifices, were supplied by the college, Dionys. ii. 73, till 
the year 650 5 when Domitius, a tribune, transferred that right 
to the people. Suet, Ner, 2. Cic. Rull, ii. 7- Veil, ii. 12, Sylla 
abrogated this law, Ascon. in Cic, Ccecil. 3 ; but it was re- 
stored by Labienus, a tribune, through the influence of Julius 
Caesar, Dio, xxxvii. 37. Antony again transferred the right 
of election from the people to the priests, Dio. xliv.^w.; thus 
Lepidus was chosen Pontifex M, irregularly, ibid, furto ere-- 
atiiSf Veil. ii. 61. In confusione rerum ac tumultUy pontifi- 
catum maximum intercepii, Liv. Epit, II7. Pansa once more 
restored the right of election to the people, Cic, Ep, ad Brut, 5, 
After the battle of Actium, permission was granted to Au- 
gustus to add to all the fraternities of priests as many above 
the usual number as he thought proper ; which power the suc- 
ceeding emperors exercised, so that the number of priests was 
thenceforth very uncertain, Dio. li. 20. liii. I7. 

The chief of the Pontifices was called PONTIFEX MAXI- 
MUS [quod maxiinus rerum, quee ad sacra, et religiones per- 
tinent, judex sit, Festus ; Judex atque arbiter rerum divina^^ 
rum atqtie humanarum, Id. in Ordo Sacerdotum) ; which 
name is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He was created by 
the people, while the oW\qv pontifices wexe chosen by the col- 
lege, Liv. xxv. 5, commonly from among those who had borne 
the first offices in the state, ibid. The first plebeian Ponti- 
fex M, was T. Coruncanius, Liv. Ep. xviii. 

This was an office of great dignity and power. The Pon- 
tifex M. was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious mat- 
ters, Liv, i, 20. IX. 46. He took care that sacred rites were 
properly performed 5 and, for that purpose, all the other priests 
were subject to him, Liv. ii. 2. He could hinder any 01 them 
from leaving the city ; although invested with consular autho- 
rity, Liv. Ep, xix. 1. xxxvii. 5. Tacit. Annul, iii. 58. 51, and 
fine such as transgressed his orders, even although they were 
magistrates. Liv, ibid, xl. 2. 42, Cic, Phil, xi. 8. 

How 
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How much the ancient Romans respected religion and its 
ministers we may judge from this; that they imposed a fine 
on TremelUus, a tribune of the commons, for having in a dis- 
pute used injurious language to Lepidus the Pontifex M, {Sa- 
erorumque qtihm magistratuum jus pot entim fuit), Liv. Ep. 
xlvii. But the Pontifices appear, at least, in the time of Ci- 
cero, to have been, in some respects, subject to the tribunes, 
Cic, Bom. 45. 

It was particularly incumbent on the Pontifex M, to take 
care of the sacred rights of Vesta, Ovid, Fast, iii. 417. Gel I, 
\, 12. Senec, Contr, i. 2. If any of the priestesses neglected 
their duty, he reprimanded, Liv, iv. 44, or })uni8hed tliem, 
xxviii. 11, sometimes, by a sentence of the college, capitally, 
Cic, Har, resp, 7. Legg, ii. 9. Liv, viii. 15. xxii. 57. 

The presence of the Pontifex M, was requisite in public 
and solemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vowed games 
or the like, Liv, iv. 27. xxxi. 9. xxxvi. 2, made a prayer. 
Suet, Cl. 22, or dedicated a temple, Liv, ix. 46, also wiien a 
general devoted himself for his army, Liv. viii. 9. x. 7- 
to repeat over before them the form of words proper to be 
used (iis verba pr<sire, v. carmen prof art), ibid, k v. 41, 
which Seneca calls PoNTiF calbcarmkn, Consol, ad Marc. 13. 
It was of importance that he pronounced the words without 
hesitation, Faler, Max. viii. 13. 2. He attended at the 
Comitia; especially when priests were created, that he might 
inaugurate them, Liv. xxvii. 8. xl. 42, likewise when adop- 
tions or testaments were made. Tacit. Hist. i. 15. Gcll. v. 19. 
XV. 2/. Cic. Bom. 13. Plm. Pan. 37. At these the other 
pontifices also attended ; hence the Comitia were said to be 
held, or what was decreed in them to be done, apud ponii/iccs, 
vel pro coUegio pontificum, in presence of, ibid. Solcnnia pro 
pontifice suscipere, to perform the due sacred rights in the pre- 
sence, or according to the direction of the Pontifex Maxhnas^ 
Liv. ii. 27 . Any thing done in this manner was also said 
Pontificio jure fteri^ Cic. Dom. 14. And when the Pontifex 
M, pronounced any decree of the college in their presence, he 
was said procollegio responderb, Cic. pro Doni.b'd. The 
decision of the college was sometimes contrary to his own 
opinion. He however was bound to obey it, Liv. xxxi. 9. 
What only three determined was held valid, Id. resp. 

Har, 6. But in certain cases, as in dedicating a temple, the 
approbation of the senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of 
the commons, was requisite, Liv. ix. 46. The people, m hose 
power was supreme in every thing [cufus est summa potestas 
omnium rerum, Cic. ibid.), might confer the dedication of a 
temple on whatever person they pleased, and force the Pontifex 
M. to officiate, even agajnst his will : as they did in the case 
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of Flavius, Liv, ibid. In some cases the Flamines and Rex 
Sacrorum seemed to have judged together with the Pontijices^ 
Cic. Dom. 49, and even to have been reckoned of the same 
college, ibid. 52. 

It was particularly the province of the pontifices to judge 
concerning marriages, 2\icit. Annul, i. 10. Dio. xlvii. 44. 

The Pontifex Maximus and his college had the care of 
regulating the vear, and the public calendar, Suet. Jnl. 40. 
Aug. 31. 3I(wrnb. Sat.i. 14, called FASTI KALENDA- 
RES, because the days of each month, from kalends to 
kalends, or from beginning to end, w'ere marked in them 
through the whole year, what days were fasti, and what 
nefasti, &c. Festus ; the knowledge of which was confined to 
the pontifices and patricians, Liv. iv. 3, till C. Flavius di- 
vulged them {fasfos circa forum in albo proposuit ^ , Liv. ix. 46. 
(See p. 17*^0 Ii' the Fasti of each year were also marked the 
names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls, Liv, 
ix. 18. Valor. Max. vi. 2. Cic. Sext. 14. Att. iv. 8. Pis, 

13. Thus, enumeratio fastorum, quasi annorum, Cic. Fain. 
V, 12. Tusc, i. 28, Fasti ?nc???orc5, permanent records, /TomL 
Od. iii. 17. 4. iv. 14. 4, pkti, variegated with different colours. 
Ovid. Fast. i. 11, signantes tempora, Id. 657. Hence a list 
of the consuls engraved on marble, in the time of Constantius, 
the son of Constantine, as it is thought, and found accidentally 
by some persons digging in the Forum, A. D. 1545, are 
called Fasti Consttlauks, or the Capitolian marbles, be- 
cause beautified, and placed in the Capitol, by Cardinal Alex- 
ander Farnese. 

In latter times it became customary to add on particular 
da) s, after the name of the festival, some remarkable occur- 
rence . Thus on the Lfiperca Ha, marked {adscriptum est) 

that Antony had offered the crown to C*sar, Cic. Phil. ii. 34. 
— To have one’s name thus marked {ascriptuni) in the Fasti, 
was reckoned the highest honour, Cic. Ep. ad Brut. 15. Ovid. 
Fast. i. 9. 2\icit. Annul, i. 15. (whence probably the origin 
of canonization in the church of Rome :) as it was the greatest 
disgrace to have one’s name erased from the F'asti, Cic. Sext, 

14. Pis. 13. TWr. ii. 53. \\.fin. Pacit. Annul, iii. IJ. 

The books of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman 

festivals for the whole year, are called FASTI, Ovid. Fast, 
i. 7- (Fasi'oiium libri appellantur, in quihus totius anni fit 
desrriptio, Festus, quia de consulibus et regibus ediii sunt, 
Isid. vi. 8.) The six first of them only are extant. 

In ancient times the Pontifex M. used to draw up a short 
account of the public transactions of every year, in a book 
{in album efferebat, vcl potius referebat), and to expose this 
register in an open place at his house, where the people might 

come 
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cOme and read it {proponehat tahulam domi, potesfas tit esset 
populo cognoscendi) ; which continued to be done to the time 
of Mucins Scaevola, who was slain in the massacre of Marius 
and Cinna. These records were called in the time of Cicero, 
ANNALES maximi, Cic. Orat. ii. 12. Gell. iv. 5, as having 
been composed by the Pontifex Maximus, 

The annals composed by the Pontifex before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, called also CoMMf:NTARii, perished most 
of them with the city, Liv, vi. 1 . After tlie time of Sylla the 
Pontifices seem to have dropt the custom of compiling an- 
nals; but several private persons composed historical ac- 
counts of the Roman affairs ; which from their resemblance to 
the pontifical records in the simplicity of their narration, they 
likewise stiled Annals ; as Cato, Pictor, and Piso, Cic, ibid, 
Liv, i. 44. 55. ii. 40. 58. x. 9. 37, &e. JXonj/s. iv. 7- 15. 
Gell. i, 19, Hortensius, /^//. ii. 1(5. So also Tacitus. 

The memoirs (lVo/u/^;/(aT«), which a person wrote concern- 
ing his own actions, were properly called COMMCNTARII, 
Cic, Fam, V. \2, kSi/IL \6, Verr, v. 21. Suet. Aug, 74. 
Tib, (51, as Julius Cmsar modestly called the books he wrote 
concerning his wars, Cic, Brut, 75. Suet, Ceos, 50, and (iellius 
calls Xenophon’s book concerning tlie words and actions of 
Socrates (aTrojuvij/icoucv/iiaTa, BlemorabiUu Sovcatis)^ xiv. 3. But 
this name was applied to any thing which a person wrote or 
ordered to be written as a memorandum for himself or others 
{qiuje commeminisso opus esset, notes to help the memory) ; 
as the heads of a discourse which one was to deliver, Cic. Brut. 
44. Quinctilian. iv. 1. (59. x. 7- ^9, notes taken from the dis- 
course or book of another, Id. ii. 11. 7- id. 8. ()/? Jiny book 
whatever, in which short notes or memorandums wore set 
down : Thus Commentnrii regis Numcc, Liv. i. 31 , 32. Servii 
Tidlii, ib. iS9, Fjuuienis, xl. 11. 0. regum, Cic. Rabir. perd.5. 
CcEsaris, Cic. Att. xiv. 14. Trnjani, Piin.Ep. x. 1(K5. lienee, 
a commentariis, a clerk or secretary, G niter, p. 89. Ca'lius 
in writing to Cicero, calls the aciaimhlica, or public registers 
of the city, Commentarius rerum urbanakum, Cic, Fam, 
viii. 11. 

In certain cases the Pontifex M. and his college had the 
power of life and death, Cic, Har, rssp. 7. T^egg. ii. 9, but 
their sentence might be reversed by the people, Ascon, in Cic, 
pro Mil, 12. Liv, xxxvii. 51. xl. 2. 

The Pontifex M, although possessed of so great power, is 
called by Cicero rrivatus. Cat. i. 2, as not being a magis- 
trate. But some tbink that the title Pontifex Maxbnus is here 
applied to Scipio by anticipation ; he not having then obtaiiied 
that office, according to Paterculus, ii. 3, contrary to the account 
of Appian, B, Civ, i. p, 359, and Cicero himself elsewhere 
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calls him simply A private petson, 1. 22. livjr expreisly 
opposes Pontifices to privatus^ v. 52. 

The Pontifices wore a robe bordered with ptirple {togtit 
prcBte.vta)y Liv. xxxiii. 28. Lampnd. Alex^ Sev, 40, and A 
woollen cap, {Gal&tus, pileus vel Tutuhis, Festns, & Varr. 
vi. 3.) in the form of a cone, with a small rod {virgula) wrapt 
round with wool, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it ; called 
APEX, Serv, in Firg. JEn, ii. 683. viii. 664. x. 270 5 often 
put for the whole cap, Liv. vi. 41. Cic. Legg, i. 1, thus, 
iratos fremere regum apices, to fear the tiara nodding on the 
head of an enraged Persian monarch, Horat. Od. iii. 21. 19 j 
or for a woollen bandage tied round the head, which the priests 
used instead of a cap, for the sake of coolness, Serv. ihid. 
Sulpicius Galba was deprived of his office on account of his 
cap having fallen {aj)ex prolapsus), from his head in the time 
of a sacrifice, Valer. Max. i. 1. 4. Hence apex is put for the 
top of any thing: as montis apex, Sil. xii. 709, or for the 
highest honour or ornament 3 as, apex senectutis est auctoritas, 
Cic. Sen. I7. 

In ancient times the Pontifex M. was not permitted to 
leave Italy, xxviii. 38. 44. Dio. fragm. 02. The first 
Pontifex M. freed from that restriction was P. Licinius 
Crassus, A. U. 618, Liv. Epit. 59, so afterwards Ctesar, 
Suet. 22. 

The office of Pontifex M. was for life, Dio. Ixix. 15, on 
which account Augustus never assumed that dignity while 
Lepidus was alive. Suet. Aug. 31, which Tiberius, Dio. 
Ivi. 30, and Seneca, de Clem. i. 10, impute to his clemency* 
But with what justice, we may learn from the manner in which 
Augustus behaved to Lepidus in other respects. For after 
depriving him of his share in the Triumvirate, A. U. 718^ 
Dio. xlix. 12, and confining him for a long time to Circeji 
under custody, Suet. 16. Dio. ibid., he forced him to come 
to Rome, against his will, A. U. and treated him with 

great indignity, Dio. liv. 15. After the death of Lepidus, 

A. 741, Augustus assumed the office of Pontifex Maximus, 
ibid. 27. Ovid. Fast. iii. 420, which was ever after held by 
his successors, and the title even by Christian emperors to 
the time of Gratian, Zosim. iv. 36, or rather of Theodosius; 
for on one of the coins of Gratian, this title is annexed. When 
there were two or more emperors, Dio informs us, that one 
of them only was Pontifex M. liii. 17, but this rule was 
soon after violated, Capitolin. in Balbin. 8. The Hierarchy 
of tlie church of Rome is thought to have been established 
partly on the model of the Pontifex M. and the college of 
pontifices. 

The Pontifices M, always resided in a public house 

tavit, 
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iaviiy sc. Caesai^, in sacrd vid^ domo publicd, Suet. Caes. 46.) 
called Regia, Plin. Ep. iv. 11. 6. (quod in ed sacra a rege 
sacrificulo erant solita usurpari^ Festus ; vel quod in ed rex 
sacrificulus hahitare consudsset^ Serv. in Virg. ^n. viii. 363.) 
—Thus when Augustus became he made 

public a part of his house ; and gave the Regia (which Dio 
calls the house of the Rex sacrorum) to the Vestal Virgins; 
to whose residence it was contiguous, Dio, liv. 27, whence 
some suppose it the same with the Regia Numee, the palace 
of Numa, Ovid, Trist, iii. 1. 30, to which Horace is supposed 
to allude under the name of monmmnta regis^ Od. i. 2. 15, 
and Augustus, Suet, 76. — said afterwards to sustain the atrium 
of Vesta, Ovid, Fast,\i,2&d, called atrium regium, Liv. 
xxvi. 27 . Others suppose it different. It appear to have been 
the same with that regia mentioned by Festus in Eauus 
October; in which was the sanctuary of Mars, Cell. iv. 6. 
Plutarch, Q, Rom, 06, for we learn from Dio that the arms 
of Mars, i. e. the Ancilia^ were kept at the house of Cfesar, as 
being Pontifex M, xliv. 17- Macrobius says that a ram used 
to be sacrificed in it to Jupiter every Nundmee or market-day, 
by the wife of the Flamen dialis (Flaminjca). Sat, i. 16. 

A Pontifex M» was thought to be polluted by touching and 
even by seeing a dead body; Senec, consol, ad Marc, 15. 
Dio, liv. 28. 35. Ivi. 31, as was an augur, Tacit, Annul , i. 62. 
So the high priest among the Jews, Levit, xxi. 1 1 . Even the 
statue of Augustus was removed from its place, that it might 
not be violated by the sight of slaughter, Dio, lx. 13. But 
Dio seems to think that the Pontifex M, was violated only by 
touching a dead bod)", liv. 28. 

IL AUGURES anciently called Auspices Plutarch, Q, 
Rom, 72, whose office it was to foretel future events, chiefly 
from the flight, chirping, or feeding of birds (cx avium gestu 
vel garritu et spectmie, Festus), and also from other appear- 
ances, Cic, Fam, vi. 6. Horat, Od, iii. 27, &c. a body of 
priests (amplissimi sacerdotii collegium), Cic, Fam, iii. 10, 
of the greatest authority in the Roman state, Liv, i. 36, be- 
cause nothing of importance was done respecting the public, 
cither at home or abroad, in peace or in wTir, without con- 
sulting them (nisi auspicatOy Liv. i. 36. vi. 41, sme auspiciis, 
Cic. Divin. i. 2. nisi augurio actOy Id. I 7 . u. ^6. Ver. v, 6, 
vel captOy Suet. Aug. 95.) and anciently in affairs of great con- 
sequence they were equally scrupulous in private, Cic. Div, 
i. 16. 

Augur is often put for any one who foretold futurity, Cic, 
Divin, ii. 3, 4, Fam. vi. 6. So Augur Apolloy i. e. qui au- 
gurioprceesty the god of augury, Horat, Od, 1 2, 32. Virg. jEn, 

iv. 376 , 
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iv. 376 . Auspex denoted a person who observed and inter- 
preted omens {ampicia vel omina), Horat. Od. iii. 27. 8, 
particularly the priest who officiated at marriages, JuvenaL 
X. 336. Cic, Cluent, 5. Plant, Cas, proL 86. Suet, CL 26, 
Liv, xlii. 12. In later times when the custom of consulting 
the auspices was in a great measure dropt, Cic, Nat, D,i, 15. 
ii. 3. Legg. ii. 13, those employed to witness the signing of 
the marriage-contract, and to see that every thing was rightly 
performed, were called Auspices Nuptiarum, Cic, Divin. 
i. 16, otherwise ProxeneUB^ conciliator es, Trapai^vficpioij pro- 
nuhi. Hence auspex is put for a favourer or director ; thus 
Auspex legis, Cic. Alt. ii. 7* Auspices cceptorum operum, 
favourers, Plrg. JEn, iii. 20. Diis auspicibus, under the 
direction or conduct of, Id, iv. 45. So auspice mu^d, Horat. 
Ep. i. 3. 13. Teucro, Od. i. 7- 27. 

AUGURIUM and AUSPICIUM are commonly used pro- 
miscuously, Vir, A^n. i. 392. Cic, Div, i. 47, but they are 
sometimes distinguished. Auspidum was properly the fore- 
telling of future events, from the inspection of birds; augur- 
him, from any omen or prodigies whatever, Non, v. 30. So 
Cic, Nat, D. ii. 3, but each of these words is often put for 
the omen itself, Firg, AjU, iii. 89. 499. Augurium Salutis, 
when the augurs were consulted whether it was lawful to ask 
safety from the gods, Dio, xxxvii. 24, li. 21. Suet, Aug, 31, 
Tacit, Annal, xii. 23. Cic, Div, i. 47. The omens were also 
called, ostenta, portenta, monstra, jjrodigia, {quia ostendunty 
portendunty monsfranty preediewU,) Cic. Div. i. 42, 

The auspices taken before passing a river were called Pe- 
REMNiA, Festus, Cic, Nat, D, ii. 3. Div, ii. 36, from the 
beaks of birds, as it is thought, or from the points of weapons, 
EX AOUMiNiBUs, a kind of auspices peculiar to war, ibid, both 
of which had fallen into disuse in the time of Cicero, ibid. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury chiefly 
from the Tuscans ; and anciently their youth used to be in- 
structed as carefully in this art, as afterwards they were in 
the Greek literature, Liv. ix. 36. Cic, Legg, ii. 9. For this 
purpose, by a decree of the senate, six of the sons of the 
leading men at Rome, were sent to each of the 12 states of 
Etruria, to be taught, Cic, Div, i. 41. Valerius Maximus 
says ten, i. 1. It should probably be in both authors, one 
to each. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Ren^iis 
are said to have agreed to determine by augury {augimis 
legerc) who should give name to the new city, and who 
should govern it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine 
hill, and Remus, the Aventine, as places to make their 
observations {templa ad inaugurandum). Six vultures first 

appeared 
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appeared as an omen or augury (augurium) to Remua: and 
after this omen was announced or formally declared, (nundato 
augarit^ or, as Cicero calls it, decantato, Divin. i. 47 « see 
p. 81, 82.) twelve vultures appeared to Romulus. Whereupon 
each was saluted king by his own party. The partisans of 
Remus claimed the crown to him from his having seen the omen 
first ; those of Romulus, from the number of birds. Through 
the keenness of the contest they came to blows, and in the 
scuffle Remus fell. The common report is, that Remus was 
slain by Romulus for having in derision leapt over his walls, 
Liv. i. 7 . 

After Romulus it became customary that no one should 
enter upon an office without consulting the auspices, Dionys, 
iii. 35. But Dionysius informs us, that in his time, this cus- 
tom was observed merely for form’s sake. In the morning of 
the day, on which those elected were to enter on their magis- 
tracy, they rose about twilight and repeated certain prayers 
under the open air, attended by an augur, who told them that 
lightning had appeared on the left, whicli was esteemed a good 
omen, although no such thing had happened. This verbal de- 
claration, although false, was reckoned sufficient, Dio)iys. ii. G. 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
Romulus, three in number, one to each tribe, Liv, x. G, as 
the Haruspicesy Dionys. ii. 22, and confirmed by Nnma, 
ibid, 64. A fourth was added, probably by Servius Tullius, 
when he increased the number of tribes, and divided the city 
into four, tribes, Id, iv. 34. Liv, i, 13. The augurs were at 
first all patricians ; till A. U. 454, when five plebeians were 
added, Liv, x. 9. Sylla increased their number to fifteen, 
Liv, Ep, Ixxxix. They were at first chosen, as the other 
priests, by the Comitia CuriatUy Dionys. ii. 64, and after- 
wards underwent the same changes as the pontificesy Liv, 
iii. 37 . See p. 266. 

The chief of the augurs was called Magistkr Collegii. 

The augurs enjoyed this singular privilege, that of whatever 
crime they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their 
office, Plin, Ep, iv. 8, because, as Plutarch says, Q, Rom, 

97 , they were entrusted with the secrets of the empire. 

The laws of friendship were anciently observed with great 
care among the augurs, and no one was admitted into their 
number who was known to be inimical to any of the college, 
Cic, Fam, iii. 10. In delivering their opinions about any 
thing in the college, the precedency was always given to age, 
Cic. Sen, 18. 

As the Pontifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so th^ augurs explained all omens, Cic, Harusp. 9. They de- 
rived tokens (signa) of futurUy, chiefly from five sources, from 
T appearances 
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fippearances in the heavens^ as thunder or lightning, from the 
singing or flight of birds, Stat. Theb, iii. 482, from the 
eating of chickens, from quadrupeds, and from uncommon 

accidents, called Diris v. -a. The birds which gave omens 

by singing (oscines) were the raven (corvus), the crow 
(cornu), the owl (nociua vel bubo), the cock (gallus gallina- 
ecus,) &c. Festus. Flin. x. 20. s. 22. 29. s. 42. — by flight 
(alites vel PRiEPETEs), Were the eagle, vulture, &c. ih. GelL 
vi. 6. Serv. in Firg, iii. 361. Cic. JDiv. i. 47. iVa^, D* 

ii. 64. — by feeding chickens (pulli), Cic, Div. ii. 34. (see 
p. 82.) much attended to in war. P/m. x. 22. s, 24. Lin, 
X. 40, and contempt of their intimations was supposed to oc- 
casion signal misfortunes ; as in the case of P. Claudius in the 
first Punic war, who, when the person who had the charge of 
the chickens (pullarius) told him that they would not eat, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them to be thrown 
into the sea, saying, Then let them drink. After which, 
engaging the enemy, he was defeated with the loss of his 
fleet, Cic, Nat. D. ii. 3. Div, i. 16. Liv, Epit, xix, Valer, 
Max. i. 4. 3. Concerning ominous birds, &c. see Stat, Theb, » 

iii. 502, &c. 

The badges of the augurs ( Ornamenta auguralia, Liv, x. 70 
were, 1 . A kind of robe called TRABEA, striped with purple 
( virgata vel palrnata, a trabibus dicta), according to Servius, 
made of purple and scarlet (ex purpura et cocco mistum), in 
Virg. JEn. vii, 612. So Dionysius, speaking of the dress of 
the Salii, ii.70, who describes it as fastened with clasps, ibid. ; 
hence dibaphum, i. e. purpuram bis tinctam, cogitare, to desire 
to be made an augur, Cic. Fam. ii. 16, dibapho vestire, to 

make one, Att. ii. 9. 2, A cap of a conical shape, like that 

of the Pontifices, ibid. 3. A crooked staff, which they 

carried in their right hand to mark out the quarters of the 
heavens (quo regiones cwli determinarent) , called LITUUS, 
(baculus V. -um, sine nodo aduncus, Liv. i. 18. Incurvum et 
leviter a summo injicxum hacillum, quod ah ejus litui, quo 
canitur, similitudine nomen invenit, Cic. Divin. 1. 17. Virga 
brevis, in parte qua robttsiior est, incurva. Cell. v. 8.) 

An augur made his observations on the heavens (SERVA- 
BAT de ewfo, V. caelum, Cic, Div. ii. 35. Dorn. 15. Phil. ii. 32. 
Lucan, i. 601. v. 395.) usually in the dead of the night (post 
mediam noctem, Cell. iii. 2, media node, Liv, xxxiv. 14. cum 
est siLENTiUM, Festus ; nocte silemtio, Liv, ix. 38. viii. 23, 
aperto caeto, ita ut apertis uii liceat lucernis, Plutarch. Q. R. 
71. Id silentium dicimus in auspicio, quod omni vitio carets 
Cic. Div. ii. 44.), or about twilight, Dionys, ii. 5. 

The augur took his station on an elevated place, called a rx 
or TEMPLUM, Liv, i. 18, vel tarernaculum, Liv, iv. 7* Cic. 

Div, 
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Dtt;. it. 36, which Plutarch calls tncriwi, in MarcetL p. 300. — 
where the view was open on all sides ; and to make it so, 
buildings were sometimes pulled down. Having first offered 
up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn prayer, (effata, plur. 
Serv. Mrg. Mn, vi. 197, whence effari templum, to conse* 
crate, Cic, Att, xiii. 42, hinc fana nominata, quod pontifices 
in sacrando fati sunt Jinem, Varr. L. L. v. 7.) he sat down 
( %edem cepit in solida sella) with his head covered ( capita 
velato)^ and, according to Livy,i. 18, with his face turned to 
the east ; so that the parts towards the south were on the right 
(partes dexirce), and those towards the north on the left 
(IceveeJ. Then he determined with his Iituus the regions of 
the heavens from east to west, and marked in his mind some 
objects straight forward (signum contra animo finivit), at as 
great a distance as his eyes could reach ; within which bounda* 
ries he should make his observation, Liv, i. 18. This space 
was also called TEMPLUM, (a tuendo ; locus augurii ant 
auspicii causa quibusdam conceptis verbis finitus, Varr. L. L, 
vi. 2. Donat, in Ter, iii. 5. 42.) Dionysius gives the same 
description with Livy of the posi^n of the augur, and of the 
quarters of the heavens, ii. 5 ; Iw Hyginus, do limit. Put 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars antica ; consecpiently, the pars sinistra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west : that on the north he calls postlra, 
ibid. In whatever position the augur stood, omens on the left 
among the Romans were reckoned lucky, Ffauf. Pseud, ii. 4. 
7*2. pjpid. ii. 2. 1. iServ, in Virg, Ablti, ii. 693. ix. 631. Stat. 
Theh, iii. 493. VAc. Lcgg, iii. 3. Div, ii. 35. Gelt, v. 12. 
Ovid, Trist. i, 8. 49. IJionys, ii. 5 ; but sometimes omens 
on the left are called unlucky, Virg. Evl, i. 18. ix. 15. Suet, 
Cl, 7 . Vit, 9. Ovid, Epist, ii. 115. Trist. iv. 3. 69, in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, among whom augurs stood with their faces 
to the north ; and then the east, w^hich was the lucky quarter, 
was on the right. ( Sinistrmn, quod honum sit, nostri nornina- 
verunt, externi, (sc. Gr^ec?,) dextrum^ Cic. Div. ii. 36.) Hence 
dexter is often put for felix vcl fau.sfus, lucky or propitious, 
Virg, ALn, iv. 579. viii. 302. and sinister for mfelix, infaustus, 
Ye\ fmiestus, unlucky or unfavourable. Id, i. 444. Plin, Ep, 
i. 9. vii. 28. Tacit, Hist, v, 5. Thunder on the left was a 
good omen for every thing else but holding the comitia, Cic. 
Div. ii. 18. 35. The croaking of a raven (corvnsj on the right, 
and of a crow on the left, was reckoned fortunate, 

and vice versd, Cic. Div. i. j, 39. In short, the whole art of 
augury among the Romans was involved in uncertaiuly, ibid. 
It seems to have been at first contrived, and afterwards culti- 
vated chiefly to increase the influence of the leading men over 
the multitude. 
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The Rom&ns took omens f omina captahant) also from quad- 
rupeds crossing the way or appearing in an unaccustomed 
place (JuventU, xiii. 62. Horat, Otl, iii. 27. I^iv, xxi, 
xxii. 1.), from sneezing (ex steryiutatiom)^ spilling salt on the 
table, and other accidents of that kind, which were called Dir a, 
sc. signa^ or Dir^, Cic, de Divinat. i. 16‘ ii. 40. Dio, xl. 18, 
Ovid, Amor, i. 12. These the augurs explained, and taught 
how they should be expiated. When they did so, they were 
said, commentary Cic. Amic. 2. If the omen was good, the 
phrase was, Impetritum, iKauguratum est. Plant. Aain, 
ii. 11, and hence it was called, Augurium impetratiimm vel 
optatum^ Serv. in Virg. iEn. v. 190. Many curious instances 
of Roman superstition, with respect to omens and other things, 
are enumerated, Plin, xxviii. 2, as among the Greeks, 
Pansan, iv. 13. — Cfesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa 
with his army, happened to fall on his face, which was reckoned 
a bad omen ; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary ; for, taking hold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he had fallen on purpose, he exclaimed, 
J take possession of thecy O Africa (Teneo te, Africa), Dio, 
xlii. fin. Suet, Jiil, 59. ,1? 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lots, 
(sortibus ducendiy Cic. Div. ii. 33, thus Oracula sortihus 
ccquatis ducuntuTy Id. i. 18, that is, being so adjusted, that 
they had all an equal chance of coming out first, Plant, Cas, 
ii. 6. 35.) These lots were a kind of dice ( tali v. tesserce ) made 
of wood. Plant. Cas. ii. 6. 32, gold, Snet. Tib., or other 
matter, Plant, ibid. 46. Pausan, Messen, iv. 4. Eliac, v. 25, 
with certain letters, words, or marks inscribed on them, Qic, 
Div, ii. 41, They were thrown commonly into gtn urn, ibid, 
sometimes filled with water. Plant, ibid, 28. 33, and drawn 
out by the hand of a boy, or of the person who consulted the 
oracle. The priests of the temple explained the import of 
them, Cic, Div, i. 34. The lots were sometimes thrown like 
common dice, and the throws esteemed favourable or not, as 
in playing, Suet, Tib, 14. Propert, iv. 9. 19. Sortes denotes 
not only the lots themselves, and the answer returned from 
the explanation of them, thus, Sortes ipsas et cetera, quce erant 
ad sorteniy i. e. ad responsum reddendum parata, disturbo/vit 
simiuy Cic. Div. i. 34. Liv. viii. 24, bi(t also any verbal 
responses whatever of an oracle, (sortes qnee vaticinatione^ 
funduntur, qucs oracla veriUs dicimus,) Cic. Div. ii. 33. 56, 
Dict<£ per carmina sortes, Horat. Art. p. 403. So Liv, i. 56. 
V, 15. Virg, Mn, iv. 346. vi. 72. Ovid, Met, i. 368. 381, 
&c. Thus Oraculum, is put both for the temple, Cic, Font, 
10. Ep. ad Brut, 2. and the answer given in it, Cic, Div, 

1 • 34i 51, &c, Tacitus calls by the name of Sortes the manner in 

which 
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which the Germans used to form conjectures about futurity. 
They cut the branch of a tree into small parts or slips (in 
mrcnlos)^ and distinguishing these slips by certain marksj 
s(aittered them at random ( temerh ac fortuity J on a white cloth. 
Then a priest, if the presage was made for the public, (sipuh’^ 
lic^ consuleretur) y if in private, the master of a family, having 
prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took up each of 
the ^lips three times, and interpreted it according to the mark 
impressed on it, Tacit, de Mor. G. 10. Of prophetic lots, 
those of Prfeneste were the most famous, Cic. Div. ii. 4l. 
Suet. Tib. 63. Domit. 15. Stat. Sylv. i. 3. 80. Livy 
mentions among unlucky omens the lots of Cflere to have been 
diminished in their bulk (extcnuatce) ^ xxi. 62, and of Falerii, 
xxii. 1.— Omens of futurity were also taken from names, 
Plant. Pers. iv. 4. 73. liacch. ii. 3. 50. Those who foretold 
futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, were called Sorti- 
LKGi, Lucan, ix. 581, which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened 
to icast up, viii. 9. Hence in later writers we read of the 
SoRTES ViRGiLiANJE, Homcricw, &c. Sometimes select verses 
were written on slips of paper (in^nttaciis), and being throwm 
into an urn, were drawn out like common lots ; whence of 
these it was said, Sors excidit, Spartian. Adrian. 2. Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 14. — Those who foretold future events by observing 
the stars, were called Astrologi, Cic. Divin. i. 38, 39. ii. 42. 
Ver. ii. 52. Mathematici, Suet. Aug. 94. Tib. Cal. 57- 
Tacit. Hist. i. 22. Juvenal, vi. 561. xiv. 248. Genethliaci, 
Gell. xiv. 1, from genesis \e\ genitur a, the nativity or natal 
hour of any one, or the star which happened to be then rising 
(sidus natalitium, Cic, Div. ii. 43.) Juvenal, xiv. 248 Suet. 
Tit. 9, and which was supposed to determine his future 
fortune : called also Horoscopus (ab kora mspiciendd), thus, 
GemmoSf horoscope^ varo (for vario) producis genio ; O natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of 
different dispositions, Pers. vi. 18. Hence a person was said 
habere imperatoriam genesim^ to whom an astrologer had fore- 
told at his birth that he would be emperor, Suet. Vesp. 14. 
Horn. 10. Those astrologers were also called CnALDiEi or 
Babylonii, because they came originally from Chaldsea or 
Babylonia, Strab. xvi. 739, or Mesopotamia, i. e. the country 
between the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris, Plin. vi. 28. 
Diodor. ii. 29. Hence Chaldaicis rationibus eruditus, skilled 
in astrology, Cic. Div. ii. 47. Babylonica doctrina, astrology, 
Lucret. v. 726. — nec Babylonios tentdris numeros, and do not 
try astrological calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer, 
Horat* Od, i. 11, who used to have a book, [Ephem^ris, v. 

plur* 
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plur, •^zdeSf) in which the rising and settings the edigiuictioi, 
and other appearances of the stars were calculated* Some 
persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial afTairi ctf 
fife they had recourse to such books, P/m. 29, 1, which Juv|« 
nal ridicules, vi. 576. An Asiatic astrologer {Phryx Augur ^ 
et Indus) ^ skilled in astronomy (as/rorum mundique peritus), 
was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common 
fortune-tellers, {sortil'gi vel divini), who usually sat in the 
Circus Maximus, ibid., which is therefore called by Horace, 
fatlax. Sat. i. 6. 113.* 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams, 
were called Conjectores, by appai?ent inspiration, harialiy v, 
divini ; vates v. vaticinatores, &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind (melancholici, cardidci, et 
phrenetici, were supposed to possess the faculty of presaging 
future events, Cic. Div. i. 38. These were called by various 
other names; CERRITI or Cerlti, Plaut. Amph, ii. 2. 144. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 278, because Ceres was supposed some- 
times to deprive her worshippers of their reason. Non. i. 213; 
also Larvati, Lanmrumpleni,\. e.furiosiet mente moti, quasi 
Larvis et spectris exterriti, Festus. Plaut. Men. v. 4. 2, and 
LYMPHATrci, or lymp/iatiy Virg. iEn, vii. 377* Uiv. vii. I 7 . 
(a nymphis in furorem acti, pv^oXtjTrroiy Varro L. L. vi. 5. 
qui speciem quandam e fonte, id est effigiem nymphm viderint^ 
Festus,) because the nymphs made those who saw them mad, 
Ovid. Ep, iv. 40. Isidore makes lymphaticus the same with 
one seized with the hydrophobia {qui aquam Hnieat, v^/>o0o/8os), 
X. litera L. Pavor lymphaticus, a panic fear, Liv. x. 28. 
Senec. Ep. 13. Nunimi auri lymphatici, burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent, Plaut. Pwn. i. 2. 
132. Mems lymphafa Mareotico, intoxicated, Horat. Od, i, 
37 . 14, As hellebore was used in curing those who were mad, 
hence elleborosus for insanus, Plaut. Rud. iv. 3. 67 . Those 
transported with religious enthusiasm were called Fanatici, 
Juvenal, ii. 113. iv. 123. Cic. Divin. ii. 57. Dom. 60, from 
FANUM, a fari, because it was consecrated by a set form of 
words [fando), Festus, & Varr. L. L. v. 7.-^r from Faunus 
{qui primus fani conditor fuit), Serv. in Virg. G. i. 10. 
From the influence of the moon on persons labouring under 
certain kinds of insanity, they are called by later writers 
LUNATJCI. 

HARUS PICES [ah harugi, i. e, ah hostid, Donat, in Ter. 
Phorm, iv. 4 . 28. vel potius a victimis, aut extis victimarum 

* If tUe predictions of astrologers proved false, they were sometimes put to 
death ; htrt if true, they were richly rewarded, and highly respseted, Suit. Tib. 
14 . Tm, iin. 20 . 26 . IHi. 05 . 11 . 

in 
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ih ftra inspiciendis) 5 called also Extispices, Cic. Div, ii. 11. 
iVbw. i. 53, who examined the victims and their entrails after 
they were sacrificed, and from thence derived omens of fu- 
turity, Stat, Theb, iii, 456; also from the flame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacrifice ; as if the victim 
came to the altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell 
by one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. 
The contrary are enumerated, Virg, G. iii. 486. Lucan, 
i. 609, &c. They also explained prodigies, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. 
Div. i. 3. Suet, Aug, 29. Plin, vii. 3. Their office resembled 
that of the augurs ; but they were not esteemed so honour- 
able : hence, when Julius Cresar admitted Ruspina, one of 
them, into the senate, Cicero represents it as an indignity of 
the order, Fam. vi. 18. Their art was called Harttspfctna, 
V. Iiaruspicum disciplma, Cic. Div. i. 2. 41, derived from 
Etruria, where it is said to have been discovered by one 
Tagus, Cic, Div. ii. 23. Ovid. Met. xv. 553. Lucan, i. 63/. 
Censorin. nat, d. 4, and whence Hanispices were often 
sent for to Rome, Liv, v. 15. xxvii. 3/. Cic, Cat, iii. 8. 
Ijucan, i. 584. Martial, iii. 24. 3. They sometimes came 
from the East; thus Armenius vcl Comagenm harnspex, 
Juvenal, vi. 549. Females also practised this art (Afir^srjc.T:)^ 
Plant, Mil, Glor. iii, 1. 99. The college of the Haruspices 
was instituted by Romulus, Dionys. ii. 22, Of what number 
it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called Summcs 
Haruspex, Cic, Div. ii. 24. 

Cato used to say, he was surprised that the Haruspices did 
not laugh when they saw one another, Cic. N^at. D. i. 26. 
Divin. ii. 24, their art was so ridiculous; and yet wonderful 
instances are recorded of the truth of their predictions, Liv. 
XXV. 16. Sallust, Aug. 63. Tacit, Hist. i. 27. Suet. Galb, 
19^ Suet. Cces. 81. Dio. xliv. 18. 

III. QUINDECEMVIRI sacris facimidis, who had the 
charge of the Sibylline books, inspected them by the appoint- 
ment of the senate in dangerous junctures, and performed 
the sacrifices M'hich they enjoined. It belonged to them in 
particular to celebrate the secular games, Horat. de Carm. Scec, 
72. Tacit, Annal. ii. 11. vi. 12, and those of Apollo, Dio. 
liv. 19. They are said to have been instituted on the following 
occasion. 

A certain woman, called Araalthfea, from a foreign country, 
is said to have come to Tarquinius Superbus, wishing to sell 
nine books of Sibylline, or prophetic oracles. Rut upon 
Tarquin’s refusal to give her the price which she asked, she 
went away, and burnt three of them. Returning soon after, 
6h6 sought the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon 
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being ridiculed by the king, as a senseless old woman, she 
went and burnt other three; and coming back still demanded 
the same price for the three which remained. Gellius says 
that the books were burnt in the king’s presence, i. 18. 
Tarquin, surprised at the (Strange conduct of the woman, 
consulted the augurs what to do. They regretting the loss 
of the books, which had been destroyed, advised tbc king 
to give the price required. The woman therefore having 
delivered the books, and having desired them to be carefully, 
kept, disappeared ; and was never afterwards seen, Dionys, 
iv. 62. Lactant, i. 6. Gell, i. 19. Pliny says she burnt 
two books, and only preserved one, Plin, xiii. 13. s. 27. 
Tarquin committed the care of these books, called Libri 
SiBVLLiNi, ibid, or versus, Horat, Carm, Scec, 5. Cic, Ferr, 
iv. 49, to two men {Duumviri) of illustrious birth, Dionys, 
ibid, one of whom, called Atilius, Dionys, iv. 62, or Tullius, 
Valer, Maximus^ i. 1. 13, he is said to have punished, for 
being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed up 
alive in a sack {in culeum insui) thrown into the sea, ibid, 
the punishment afterwards inflicted on parricides, Cic, Rose, 
Am, 25. In the year 387, men {decemviri) were ap- 
pointed for this purpose, five patricians and five plebeians, 
jLiv. vi. 37 . 42 ; afterwards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla, 
Serv, in f^rg, ALn, vi. 73. Julius Caesar made them sixteen, 
Dio, xlii. 61. xliii. 51. They were created in the same 
manner as the PontificeSy Dio. liv. 19. See Lex Domititl, 
The chief of them was called Magister Collegii, Plin, 
xxviii. 2. 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire, Liv, xxxviii. 45, and therefore, in 
public danger or calamity, the keepers of them were fre- 
quently ordered by the senate to inspect {adire, inspicers^^v, 
cotisulere) them, Liv, iii. 10. v. 13. vii. 27. xi. 12. xxk 62. 
xxii. 9. xxix, 10. xxxvi. 27. xli. 21. They were kept in a 
stone chest below ground in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
But the Capitol being burnt in the Marsic war, the Sibylline 
books were destroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Where- 
upon ambassadors were sent every where to collect the oracles 
of the Sibyls, Tacit, Annul, vi. 12. For there were other 
prophetic women besides the one who came to Tarquin, 
Pavtsan, x, 12. Lactantius from Varro mentio^ ten, i, 6. 
iElian, four, xii. 35. Pliny s^s there were statues of three 
Sibyls near the Rostra in the Foruni, xxxiv. 6. s. 10. The 
chief was the Sibyl of Cumae (Sibylla Cum^ea), whom ^Eneas 
is supposed to have consulted; called by Virgil Detphobcy 
iEn. VI. 36. 98, from her age, longcevay 391, vivaxy Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 104, and the Sibyl of Erythree, a city of Ionia 

(Erythbjea 
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(ERYTHRiEA Sibylla), Ctc. Divifi, 1. 18, who used to utter 
her oracles with such ambiguity, that whatever happened, she 
might seem to have predicted it, id. ii. 54, as the priesj:ess of 
iLpollo at Delphi, Pfiusan. iv, 12, &c.; the verses, however, 
were so contrived, that the first letters of them joined together 
made some sense ; heiice called Acrostichis, or in the plural 
acrost^hides Dionys. iv. 62. Christian writers 

often quote the Sibylline verses in support of Christianity ; 
as Lactantius, i. 6. ii, 11, 12. iv. 6; but these appear to have 
been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collecfed, the Qumde- 
cemviri made out new books ; which Augustus (after having 
burnt all other prophetic books, fatidici libri, both Greek 
and Latin, above 2000) deposited in two gilt cases {fonilis 
auratis), under the base of the statue of Apollo, in the tem- 
ple of that god on the Palatine hill, Suet. Aug. 31, to which 
Virgil alludes, ^n. vi. 69, &c. having first caused the priests 
to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, be- 
cause the former books were fading with age, Dio. liv. 17. 

The Quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the army, and from other oiBces in the city. Their 
priesthood was for life, Dionys, iv. 62. They were properly 
the priests of Apollo ; and hence each of them had at his 
house a brazen tripod, {cortina vcl tripus^) Serv. in Virg. iEn. 
iii. 332. Val. Flac. i. 5, as being sacred to Apollo, Snet. Aug, 
52, similar to that on which the priestess of Delphi sat 
which Servius makes a three-footed stool or table {mensa)^ 
ibid. 360, but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called Cortina (oA/to?), which also signifies a large 
round cauldron, Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 41. Varr. L. L. vi.3, often 
put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle, T^trg. JEn. vi. 347. 
iii. 92. Ovid, Met. xv. 635. Plin. xxxiv. 3. s. 8 ; hence tripo- 
das sentire, to understand the oracles of Apollo, Virg. ^m. iii. 
360. When tripods are said to have been given in a present, 
vases or cups supported on three feet are understood, Virg, 
^n. V. 1 10. Horat, Od. iv. 8. 3. Nep. Pans. 1 . Ovid. Her. iii. 
32. Snet. Aug. 52, such as are to be seen on ancient coins. 

IV. SEPTEMVIRI epulonuniy who prepared the sacred 
feasts at games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to 
the gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupi- 
ter {epulum Jovis, v. -i),* during the public games {ludorum 
causa) ^ Liv. xxv. 2. xxvii. 38. xxix. 38.^«. xxx. 39. xxxi. 4. 
xxxii. 7. These sacred entertainments became so numerous, 
that the Pontifices could no longer attend to them ^ on which 
V account. 
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account, this order of priests was instituted to act as thelc 
assistants. They were first created A. 557, three in number 
(Triumviri Epulones), Liv» xxxiii. 44. Cic» Orat, iii. 19. 
and were allowed to wear the togapr^teicta, as the PontificH^ 
ibid. In the sing. Triumvir Epulo, LL xl. 42. Their num- 
ber was increased to seven, it is thought by Sylla, GelU i. 
12. sing. Septemvirque Epulis festis^ Lucan, i. 602. If any 
thing had been neglected or wrongly performed in the public 
games, the Ejmlones reported it {(^erebant) to the Pontifices; 
by whose decree the games on that account were sometimes 
celebrated anew, Cic. Harusp. 10. Liv. ibid. The sacred 
feasts were prepared with great magnificence j hence, CwntB 
pontificum^ v. pontificales^ et augurales^ for sumptuous en- 
tertainments, HoraL Od, ii. 14. 28. Macrob, Sat. ii. 9. 

The Pontifices^ Augures^ Septemviri, Plpidones^ and Quin* 
decemviri^ were called the four colleges of priests, 
lapwavi^ui, Dio. liu. 1. Sficerdotes summorum collegiorum, 
Suet. Aug. JOl.) When divine honours were decreed to 
Augustus, after his death, a fifth college was added, com- 
posed of his priests : hence called Collegium So^alium 
Augustalium, Tacit. Annal. iii. 64. Dio. Ivi. 46. Iviii. 12, 
8o Flavialium collegium^ the priests of Titus and Vespasian, 
Suet. Dom. 4. But the name of COLLEGIUM was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, Liv. xxxvi. 3, 
but to any number of men joined in the same office ; as the 
Consuls, Liv. x, 22. 24, Praetors, Cic. Ojf. iii. 20, Quaestors, 
Suet. Claud. 24, Tribunes, Cic. Dom. 18, also to any body 
of merchants, Liv. ii.27, or mechanics, Plin. xxxiv. 1. Plin. 
Ep. X. 42, to those who lived in the Capitol, Liv. v. 50. 52, 
even to an assemblage of the meanest citizens, Cic. Dom, 28, 
or slaves, Cic. post red. in Sen. 13. Se.vt. 25. Pis. 4. 

To each of the colleges of Pontifices, Augures, and Quinde* 
cemviri, Julius Ceesar added one, Dio. xlii. 51, and to the 
Septemviri, three. Id. xlii. A’yi. After the battle of Actium 
a power was granted to Augustus of adding to these colleges 
as many extraordinary members as he thought proper ; which 
power was exercised by the succeeding emperors, so that 
the number of those colleges was thenceforth very uncertain, 
Dio. li. 20. liii. I 7 . They seem however to have retained 
their ancient names ; thus, Tacitus calls himself Quindecem* 
virali sneerdotio preeditus, Ann. xi. 11, and Pliny mentions 
a Septbmvir Epulonum, pjp. ii. IJ- 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family [U nvrr/? (jv^fr^eveiai) should not enjoy the same 
priesthood, Dio. xxxix. I 7 . But Under the emperors this 
regulation was disregarded. 
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The other fraternities of priests were less considerable, 
althouffh composed of persons of distinguished rank. 

1. FRATRES AMBARVALES, twelve in number, who 
offered up sacrifices for the fertility of the ground {ut arva 
fniges ferrent),VQxv,iilL 15, which were culled Sacra Amhar- 
valia^ because the viAn was carried round the fields, {aft^a 
ambiehat^ ter dram ibat hostiafruges, Virg. (t. i. 845. Hence 
they were said agros liistrare, Id. Eel. v. 7^>j fct pmgare, 
TibulL ii. 1. 1.17, i^nd the victim was called Hostia ambar- 
VALis, Festus, Macroh, Sat. iii. 5.) attended with a crowd of 
country people, having their temples bound with garlands of 
oak leaves, dancing and singing the praises of Ceres ; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine, 
{cui tu lacte favos, i. e. mel, et miti dilne Jiaccho, Virg. G. i. 
344) ; these sacred rites were performed before they began to 
reap, privately as well as publicly, ibid. 347. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
Romulus ill honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had 
12 sons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to console 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons, Fratrks Arvalks. Their office ivas for 
life, and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore 
a crown made of the ears of corn {corona spivea), and a white 
woollen wreath around their temtiles {infula alba), (acll. vi.^ 
17 . Plin. xviii. 2. 

iNFULiE erant filamenta lanea^ quihns sacerdotes et hosfiw^ 
templaque velabantur, Festus. The mfahe were broad woollen 
bandages tied with ribands {vittcc)^ Virg. G. iii. 487. 

X. 538. Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 74, used not only by priests to 
cover their heads, Cic. Fer. iv. 50. Liican. v. 142, but also 
by suppliants, Cces, B, C, ii. 12, Liv, xxiv. 30. xxv. 25. 
Tacit. Hist. i. 66. 

2. CURIONES, the priests who performed the public 
sacred rites in each ciirice^ 30 in number, see p. 1. Heralds 
who notified the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles 
were also called Curiones, Plin. Ep. iv. 7- Martial, Preef. 
ii. Plautus calls a lean lambci/TO,!. e. qui curd macety which 
is lean with care, Aul. iii. 6. 27. 

3. FECIALES vel Fetiales, sacred persons employed in 
declaring war and making peace, Liv. ix. 5. The Fedalisy 
who took the oath in the name of the Roman people in con- 
cluding a treaty of peace, was called PATER PATRATUS, 
{quodjusjurandum pro toto populo patrabat, i. e. preestahat 
velpemgebat,) Liv. i. 24. The Feciales [collegium fedalium, 
Liv. xxxvi. 3.) were instituted by Numa Pompilius, bor- 
rowed, as Dionysius thinks, i. 21. ii. 72, from the Greeks: 
they are supposed to have been 20 in number, Farr, apud 

Ncn, 
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xii. 43. They judged concerning every thing which 
lllplted to the proclaiming of' war and the making of treaties, 
ihid. Cic, Legg. ii. 9 : the forms they used were instituted by 
Ancus, Liv, i. 32. They were sent to the enemy to de- 
mand the restitution of effects (clar^tum, i. e. res raptas 
clar^ repetitum) ; they always carnW in their hands, or ^ 
wreathed round their temples, vervain [verbena)^ Serv. in 
Virg. xii. 120, vel verhenaca^ a kind of sacred grass or clean 
herbs {sagmina v. herhce piircc)^ plucked from a particular 
place in the Capitol, with the earth in which it grew, (gra- 
men ex arce cum sud terra evulsum)^ hence the chief of them 
was called Verbenaiuus, Flin, xxii. 3. xxx, 9. s. 69. If 
they were sent to make a treaty, each of them carried vervain 
as an emblem of peace, and a flint stone to strike the ’animal 
which was sacrificed {privos lapidessilit'esyprivasqueverheiias)^ 
Liv. xxx. 43. 

4. SOD ALES Titii vel Titienses^ priests^ appointed by 
Titus Tatius to preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines ; or 
by Romulus in honour of Tatius himself, Tacit, AnnaL i. 54. 
Hist, ii. 95, in imitation of whom the priests instituted to 
Augustus after his death were called Sodales, ibid. Suet, 
Claud, 6. Gnlb. 8. 

5. REX Sacrorumy vel Ilex sacrificulusy a priest appointed 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves usdd formerly to perform ; an 
office of small importance, and subject to the Pontifex Max~ 
imusy as all the other priests were, Liv, ii. 2. Dionys, iv. 74. 
v. 1. Before a person was admitted to this priesthood, he was 
obliged to resign any other office he bore, Liv, xl. 52. His 
wife was called Regina, Macrob. Sat, i. 15, and his house 
anciently Regia, Serv, in Virg, ALn, viii. 363. 


THE PRIESTS OF PARTICULAR GODS. 

THE priests of particular gods were called FLAMINES, 
from a cap or fillet {a^lo vel/^?7eo), which they wore on their 
head, Varr. L. L, iv. 15. The chief of these were, 

I. Flamen DIALIS, the priest of Jupiter, who was distin- 
guished by a lictor, sella curulisy and toga preetextUy Liv. i. 20, 
and had a right from his office of coming into the senate, 
Liv, xxvii. 8. Flamen MARTIALIS, the priests of Mars, 
QUIRINALIS, of Romulus, &c. These three were always 
chosen from the patricians, Cic, Lorn, 14, — They were first 
instituted by Numa, Liv, i. 20. Dionys, ii. 64, who had him- 
self performed the sacred rites, which afterwards belonged 
to the Flamen Dialis, Liv. i. 20. They were afterwards 
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(Sreated by the people, GelL xv. 27, when they were said to 
ht eleciiy designati, creati vel destinati, Vell.ii. 43. Suet. Jul. 
1 , and inaugurated or solemnly admitted to their office by the 
Pontifex M, and-the aygurs, Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Brut. 1. Suet, 
Cal, 12. Liv, XXX. 26. Paler. Max. vi. 9. 3, when they were 
said iHaugurarif prodi, vel capiy ibid, and Cic. Mil. 10. 17 . The 
Pontifex M. seems to have nominated three persons to the 
people, of whom they chose one, Tacit. Annul . iv. 16. 

The Flamines wore a purple robe called L.ena, Cic. Brut. 
14, which seems to have been thrown over their toga; 
hence called by Festus duplex amictusy and a conical cap, 
called Apex, Lucan, i. 604. Lanigerosqne aiuces, flrg. ^n, 
viii. 664. Although not Pontijicesy they seem to have had a 
seat in that college, Cic. Harusp. 6. Dom. 9. Other Flamines 
were afterwards created, called Minores, who might be 
plebeians, FestuSy as the Flamen of Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander, Cic. Brut. 14. The emperors also, after their con- 
secration, had each of them their Flammesy and likewise 
colleges of priests who were called sodalesy Suet. Cl. 6. Thus, 
Flamen C^esaris, Suet. Jul. 74. sc. Antonins, Cic. Phil, ii. 
43. Dio. xl. \v, 6. 

The Flamen of Jupiter was an office of great dignity, 
(MAXiMiE dig7iatio7iis inter Kv fla7nmesy Festus,) but subjected 
to many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on horse- 
back, Fest. 5. Plin. xxviii. 9, nor stay one night without the 
city, Liv. v. 52. Tacit. Anmil. iii. 58, nor take an oath, Liv. 
xxxi. 50, and several others enumerated, GelL x. 15. Plu~ 
tarch. Q. Bom. 39. 43. 107? 108, &c. His wife {Flaminka) 
was likewise under particular restrictions, ibid. & Tadt. An- 
7ial.\y. 16. Ovid. Fast. vi. 226; but she could not be divorced, 
and if she died, the Flameii resigned his office, Plutarch. Q. 
Mom. 49, because he could not perform certain sacred rites 
without her assistance, ibid. 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of Jupiter {incisis venis, superfusoque altaribiis sa7iguine)y Ci- 
cero says in the temple of Vesta, Oral. iii. 3, to avoid the cruelty 
of Cinna, A. 666. Flor. iii. 21. Veil. ii. 22, there w^as no 
Flamen Dialis for 72 years. Tacit. Annul, iii. 58. (Dio makes 
it 77 years, liv. 36 ; but it seems not consistent, ibid. 24.) 
and the duties of his function were performed by the Po7iti/ices; 
till Augustus made Servius Maluginensis, Priest of Jupiter, 
Tacit, ibid. Suet. Aug, 31. Julius Caesar had indeed been 
elected {destbiatuSy Suet. 1, creatusy\t\\. ii. 43.) to that office 
at 17 (pen^pucTy ibid.), but not having been inaugurated, w^as 
soon after deprived of it by Sylla, ibid." 

II. SALll, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, insti- 
tuted by Numa 5 so called/ because on solemn occasions they 

used 
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used to go through the city dancing {a saltu nofnind, dueunt, 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 387, exsultantes Sai.ii, Virg. viii. 663>a 
saltando, quod facere in comitio in sacris quotannis soletU 
dehent, Varr. iv. 15.) dressed in an eiijiroidered tunic {tunicd 
pictd), bound with a brazen belt, and a toga pr(Bt€;vta or tra^ 
bea ; having on their head a cap rising to a considerable 
height in the form of a cone {apesy with a sword 

by their side ; in tlieir right hand, a spear, a rod, or the like j 
and in their left, one of the Amiliay or shields of Mars, 
Dionys, ii. yO. Lucan says it hung from their neck, Et Salim 
Iccto portal Anvilia colloy i. 603. Seneca resembles the leaping 
of the Salii {saltus sajjaris) to that of fullers of cloth {saltus 
Follonius), Ep, 15. They used to go to the Capitol, 
through the Forum and other public parts of the city, singing 
as they went sacred songs, {per urbem ihant canentes carmina 
cum tripudiis solemnique saltntiiy Liv. i. 20. Horat. Od. i. 36. 
12. iv. 1. 28.) said to have been composed by Numa {Saliare 
JVmncr carmen), Horat. Ep. ii. 1. 86. Tacit. Annal. ii. 83, 
which in the time of Horace, could hardly be understood by 
any one, ibid, scarcely by the priests themselves, Quinctilian. 
i. G. 40. Festus calls these verses Axamenta, vel Assameiitay 
because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii was on the let of 
March, in commemoration of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
They resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called Cw- 
retes, from Crete, where that manner of dancing called Pyu- 
RicHK had its origin; whether invented by Minerva, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Cureles, who 
being intrusted with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, 
Serv. in Firg. iv. 151, to prevent his being discovered by 
Saturn his father, drowmed his cries by the sound of their 
arms and cymbals, Dionys, ii. 70. vii. 72. Hygin. 189. It 
was certainly common among the Greeks in the time of Homer, 
II. vi. V. 494. Strah. x. 467, 468. fin. 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, wdiose father and mother 
W'ere alive. Lucan calls them levta juventus patricia, because 
chosen from that order, ix. 478. The Salii, after finishing 
their procession, had a splendid entertainment prepared for 
them, Suet. Claud. 33; hence Sauares dupes, costly dishes, 
Horat. Od, i. 37.2. Epulari Saliarem in modtim, to feast luxu- 
riously, Cic. Att. V. 9. Their chief w^as called Prassul (i. e. 
qui ante alios salit), w^ho seems to have gone foremost in the 
procession, Cic. JJlrin. i. 26. ii. 66; their principal musician, 
Vatks ; and he who admitted new members, Magistkr, CapU 
tolin. in Antonin. Philos. 4. According to Dionysius, iii. 32. 
Tullus Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who were called 

Agonales, 
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AooNAtES, -enseSf pr Collim^ from having their chapel on the 
Colluie hill. Those instituted by Nuina had their chapel on 
the Palatine hill ; hence, for the sake of distinction, they were 
called Palatini, Id. ii. 70. 

HI. LUPERCI, the priests of Pan ; so called (a Itfpo) from 
a wolf, because that god was supposed to keep the wolves 
from the sheep, Serv. in Virg, j^7i, viii. 343. Hence the 
place where he was worshipped was called Lupercal^ and his 
festival Lupercalia^ which was celebrated in February; at 
which time the Liipej'ci ran up and down the city naked, Jiav- 
ing only a girdle of goats* skins round their waist, and tliongs 
of the same in their hands, with which they struck those wliom 
they met ; particularly married women, who were thence sup- 
posed to be rendered prolific, Ovid. Fast. ii. 427. 445. v. 101. 

There jFcre three companies {sodaliiates) of Lnperei; twp 
ancient, called Fabiani and Quintiliani (a Fabio et Quin- 
%\\\o priBj)ositis suis, Festus), and a third called Julii, insti- 
tuted in honour of Julius Caesar, wdiose first chief was Antony ; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Luper- 
valia, although consul, he went almost naked into the forum 
Julium, attended by his lictors, and having made an hanmguc 
to the people {nudus concio7iatus eat), Cic. l^hil. ii. 34. 43, 
from the Rostra, he, according to concert, as it is believed, 
presented a crown to Ciesar, who was sitting there in a golden 
chair, drest in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, which 
had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate and 
people, ibid. Antony attempted repeatedly to put the crown 
on his head, addressing him by the title of King, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of Jiis fellow- 
citizens, Dio. xlv. 31. 41. xlvi. 5. But Caesar perceiving the 
strongest marks of aversion in the people, rejected it, saying, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore sent the 
crown to the Capitol, as a present to that god, Suet. CUcs. 79* 
Cic. Phil. iii. 5. v. 14. xiii. 8. 15. 19. Dio. xlvi. 19. Veil. ii. 5(>. 
Plutarch. CcES. p.736. Auton. p. 921 . Appian.B. C. ii. p. 49G. 
It is remarkable that none of the succeeding emperors, in the 
plenitude of their power, ever ventured to assume the name 
of Bex, King. 

As the Luperci were the most ancient order of priests, said 
to have been first instituted by Evander, Ovid. Fast. ii. 279. 
Liv, i. 5, so they continued the longest, not being abolished 
till the time of Anastasius, who died A. D. 518. 

IV. POTITII and PlNARjl, the priests of Hercules, in- 
stituted by Evander, Liv. i. J. Viirg. JEn. viii. 270, when he 
built an altar to Hercules, called Maxima, after that hero had 

slain Cacus, Liv. i. 7* said to have been instructed in 

the sacred rites by Hercules himself, Cic. Dorn. 52. Serv. in 
Virg. JEn. viii. 2^9, being then two of the most illustrious 

. families 
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families in that place. The Pimrii happening to come toO 
late to the sa^fice, after the entrails were eaten up {extis 
Qdesis)y were by the appointment of Hercules never after per- 
mitted to taste the entrails^ ibid, & Dionys, i. 40. So that 
they only acted as assistants in performing the sacred rites ; 
{Et domus Herculei custos Pinaria sacri, Virg. ibid.) The 
Potitiiy being taught by Evander, continued to preside at the 
sacrifices of Hercules for many ages ; (Antistites sacri ejus 
fuerunt^ Liv. ibid. Primusque Potitius auctoTy Virg. ibid.) till 
the Pinarii by the authority or advice of Appius Claudius, 
the censor, having delegated their ministry to public slaves, 
the whole race {genus omne, v. Gens, Potitiorum), consisting 
of 12 families, became extinct within a year ; and some time 
after Appius lost his sight ; a warning, says Livy, against 
making innovations in religion (quod dimovend^mtatu suo 
sacris religionem facerepossel), ix. 29. ^ 

V. GALLI, the priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
BO called from Gaj.lus, a river in Phrygia, which was sup- 
posed to make those who drank of it mad, so that they cas- 
trated themselves, Festus ; as the priests of Cybele did, Hero~ 
dian, i. 11. Ovid, Fast, iv. 361. {genitalia sibi ahscindebant 
cultris lapideis vel Sarnia testa,) with knives of stone or Sa- 
mian brick), Juvenal, ii. 116. vi, 513. Martial, iii. 81 . 3. Plin, 
xi. 49. s. 109. XXXV. 12. s. 46, in imitation of Atys, -yis, Attis, 
Adis, V, Attin, Anis, Ovid. Fast. iv. 223, &c. Met. x. 104, 
Arnob, called also Curetks, Lucret, ii. 629. Coryb antes, 
Horat, Od, i. 16. 8, their chief Archi callus, Serv, in Virg, 
ix. 116. Plin, XXXV. 10. s. 36, all of Phrygian extraction, 
Dionys, ii. 19, who used to carry round the image of Cybele, 
with the gestures of mad people, rolling their heads, beating 
their breasts to the sound of the flute {tibice Berecynthiee, v. 
huxi), making a great noise with drums and cymbals, Horat, 
Od, i. 16. 7- Virg, ix. 619. Sometimes also cutting 
their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions. Lucan, i. 565, 
Senec, Med, 804. During the festival called Hilaria, at the 
vernal equinox, (viii. Kal. April.) Macroh, Sat, i. 21, they 
washed with certain solemnities the image of Cybele, her cha- 
riot, her lions, and all her sacred things, in the Tiber, at the 
conflux of the Almo, Ovid, Fast, iv. 337. They annually went 
round the villages, asking an alms {stipem emendicantes), ibid, 
350. Pont. i. 1. 40. Dionys, ii. 19, which all other priests 
were prohibited to do, Cic, Legg, ii. 9. 16. All the circum- 
stances relating to Cybele and her sacred rites are poetically 
d^Uedby Ovid, Fast, iv. 181.— 373. 

The rites of Cybele were disgraced by great indecency of 
expression, Juvenal, ii. 110. Augustin, de Civ, Dei,\i. 14. 

VIRGINES VESTALES {llap&€Pot. ''EanaSe^)^ Virgins 
consecrated to the worship of Vesta, a priesthood derived 

from 
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from Alba, Liv. i. 20, for Rbea Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, 
was a vestal. Ibid, 3, originally from Troy, Virg, ii. 
296, first instituted at Rome by Nunia, Liv, ibid,, four in 
number, Dionys, ii. 64, 65 ; two were added by Tarquinius 
Priscus, Id. in. 67, or by Scrviiis Tullius, Plutarch, in 
JV/imuy which continued to be the number ever after, Dionys^ 
ibid. Festus in SEX. 

The Vestal Virgins were chosen first by the kings, Dionys. 
ibid., and after their expulsion, by ' the Pontifex Ma.Timns ; 
who, according to the Pcqnan law, when a vacancy was to 
be supplied, selected from among the people twenty girls 
above six, and below sixteen years of age, free from any 
bodily defect, (which was a requisite in all priests, Sacerdos 
fNTEGER SIT, Scuec. coutrov. iv. 2. Plutarch. Q. Rom. 72.) 
whose father and mother were both alive, and freeborn 
citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of the 
people, which of these twenty should be appointed. Then 
the Pontifex M, went and took her on whom the lot fell, 
from her parents, as a captive in war {manu prehensam a 
parenti veluli bello captain abducebat), addressing her thus, 
Te, Amata, capio; that being, according to A. Gelliirs, the 
name of the first who was chosen a Vestal; Plence Capehe 
Virgincm Vcsialem, to choose ; wdiich word was also applied 
to the Flamen Dialis, to the Pontifices and augurs, Gell. i. 12. 
Rut afterwards this mode of casting lots was not necessary. 
The Pontifex ilf. might choose any one he thought proper, 
with the consent of her parents, and the requisite qualifica- 
tions ratio fiaberi posset), ibid. Tacit. Arm. ii. 86. If 

none offered voluntarily, the method of casting lots was used, 
/Saef. Jug. 31. 

Tiie Vestal Virgins were bound to their ministry for thirty 
years. For the first ten years they learned the sacred rites ; 
for the next ten, they performed them ; and for the last ten 
taught the younger virgins, Senec. dc Vit. heat. 29. Dionys. 
ii. 67 . They were all ^x\\i\.j)ncsidere sacris, Tacit. Ann. ii. 
ut assiduev templi Antjstjtes, v. -tcc, Liv. i. 20. The oldest 
{restalium vetustissima, Tacit. Ann. xi. 32.) was called Max- 
ima, Suet. ./«/. 83. (// Trpcffpcvuvaa, JMo.Yw. 2 A.) After thirty 
years' service tliey might leave the temple and marry ; which, 
however, was seldom done, and always reckoned ominous, 
Dionys. ii. 67. 

The office of the Vestal V'^irgins was, — 1. to keep the 
sacred fire aluuys burning, Flor. i. 2. Custodiunto tgnem 
FOCI PUBLIC I sEMPiTERNUM, dc. Lcgg.iu 8, whcDce JEtcr- 
neeque Vestcc oblilus, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 11, watering it in the 
night-time alternately, Liv. xxviU, 31, and whoever allowed 
it to go out was scourged {Jiagris ccedebatur) by the Pontifex 

u A/. Valer, 
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M. Valer. Max. i. 1. 6. Dionys, ii. 67. {nuda quidem^ sed 
ohscuro loco et velo medio interpbsito)^ Plutarch, Num, p. 67, 
or by his order, Liv, xxviii, II. This accident was always 
esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordinary 
sacrifices [hostiis majoribus procurari), ibid. The fire was 
lighted up again, not from another fire, but from the rays of 
tlie sun, Plutarch, ihid.^ in which manner it was renewed every 
year on the first of March ; that day being anciently the be- 
ginning of the year. Macro!) , Sat,\, 12. Ovid, Fast, iii. 143. 

2. to keep the secret pledge of the empire, Liv, xxvi. 27. 

V. 52, supposed to have been the Palladium, Lucan, ix. 994, 
or the Penates of the Roman people, Tacit, Ann, xv. 41 . 
Dionys, ii. 66, called by Dio, icfia ; kept in the innermost 
recess of the temple, visible onty to the virgins, or rather to the 
Vestalis Maxima alone, Lucan, ibid, & i. 598. Herodiau, 

i. 14; sometimes removed from the temple f>f Vesta by the 
virgins, when tumult and slaughter prevailed in the city, Dio, 
xlii. 31, or in case of a fire, Liv. 24, rescued by Metellus 
the Pontifex M, when the temple was in flames, A. 512. Liv, 
Ep, xix. Dionys, ii. 66. Ovid, F'ast, vi. 437, &c, at the 
hazard of his life, and with the loss of his sight, Plin, vii. 43, 
and consequently of his priesthood, Senec, contr, iv. 2. for 
which a statue was erected to him in the Capitol, Dionys, 

ii. 66, and other honours conferred on him, see p. 15.- - — 
and 3. to perform constantly the sacred rites of the goddess, 
Senec, dejjrov, 5. Their prayers and vows were always thought 
to have great influence with the gods, dc. Font. 17. Dio. xlviii. 
19. Horat. Od. i. 2. 28. In their devotions they worsln’pped 
the god lAiscmus to guard them from envy, Plin, xxviii. 4. a. 7. 

The Vestal Virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with 
purple ; their heads were decorated with fillets {infalcc^ 
aTv^.^iu7n, Dionys. ii. 67 . viii. 89), and ribands (vitfee), Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 30, hence the Vestalis 3Iaxima is called, Vittata 
SACERD os, Lucan, i. 597, and simply Vittata, Juvenal, 
iv. 10, the head-dress, suffibulum, Fesfus, described by Pru- 
dentius, contra Symmach.ii. 1 093. When first chosen, their hair 
was cut off and buried under an old lotos or lote-tree in the city, 
Plin. xvi. 44. s. 85. but it was afterwards allowed to grow. 

The Vestal Virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The praetors and consuls, when they met them in the street, 
lowered their fasces, and went out of the way to show them 
respect. Sen, contr, vi. 8. They had a lictor to attend them 
in public, at least after the time of the triumvirate, Dio. xlvii. 
19. Senec, contr, i. 2. Plutarch says always, in Numa, 
They rode a chariot (carpento v. pil&ntd), Tacit, Annal. 
xii. 42, sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles. Id. 
iv, 16, Suet^ Aug, 44, were not forced to swear, Qell, x, 15, 

unless 
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unless they inclined. Tacit, Amial, ii. 34, and by none other 
but Vesta, ^enec, ibid. They might make their testament, 
although under age; for they were not subject to the power 
of a parent or guardian, as other women, Gdl, ibid. They 
could free a criminal from punishment, if they met him acci- 
dentally, Plutarch, in Numa; and their interposition was 
always greatly respected, Cic, Font, 17- Agr, ii. 3G. Tacit. 
Annul, xi. 32. Suet, Jul, 1, Tib, 2, Fit, IG. Tad I, Hist. 
iii. 81. They had a salary from the public, JJv, i. 20. Suet, 
Aug, 31 , They were held in such veneration, that testaments 
and the most important deeds were committed to their care, 
Suet, Jill, 8i5. Aug, 102, Tacit, Annul , i. 8. Dio, xlviii. 12. 
37 . 46. Tacit, Annal, iv. 16, and they enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of matrons, who had three children, Dio, Ivi. lO. 

When the Vestal Virgins were forced through indisposition 
to leave the Atrium Vesivk, probably a house adjoining to 
the temple, and to the palace of Numa, Regia imrva Num.i<: ; 
if not a part of it, Ovid, Trist. iii. 1. 30. Fast, vi. 2G3, where 
the virgins lived, they were intrusted to the care of some 
venerable matron, PUn, Fp, vii. 19. 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by the PonUfices^ slie was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities in a place culled the campus scelekatus, 
near the Porta Collina, and her paramour scourged to death 
in the Forum; which method of punishment is said to have 
been first contrived by Tarquinius Pidscus, Dionys, iii. G7» 
The commission of this crime was thought to forbode some 
dreadful calamity to the state, and therefore was always ex- 
piated with extraordinary sacrifices, Liv,yni, 15. xiv. xxii. 
bj, Ixiii, Dionys, i. 7B. ii. 67- viii. 89. ix. 40. Dio, fragni, 
91, 92. Plutarch, Q. Horn, 83, Ascon, in Mil, 12. Suet, 
Dom, 8, PUn, Fp, iv. 11. Juvenal, iv. 10. The suspected 
virtue of some virgins is said to have been miraculously 
cleared, Valer. Majc, viii. 1. 5. Liv. xxix, 14. PUn, vii. 35, 

These were the principal divisions of tlic Roman priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in the dark ; as they also do with respect to those of the ma- 
gistrates. When Romulus first divided the Roman territory, 
he set apart what W'as sufficient for the performauce of sacred 
rites, and for the support of temples, Dionys, ii. J. So Livy 
informs us, that Numa, who instituted the greatest number of 
priests and sacrifices, provided a fund for defraying these 
expenses {unde in eos sumptus erognretur), i. 20, 

but appointed a public stipend {sHpemUiim de publico staiuit), 
to none but the Vestal Virgins, ibid. Dionysiifs, speaking of 
u 2 Romulus, 
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Romulus, says, that while other nations were negligent about 
the choice of their priests, some exposing that ofifice to sale, 
and others determining it by lot ; Romulus made a law that 
two men, above fifty, of distinguished rank and virtue, with- 
out bodily defect, and possessed of a competent fortune, 
should be chosen from each curia^ to officiate as priests in 
that curia or parish for life ; being exempted by age from 
military service, and by law from the troublesome business of 
the city, ii. 21. Tliere is no mention of any annual salary. 
In after ages the priests claimed an immunity from taxes, 
which the Pontifices and augurs for several years did not pay. 
At last, however, the quaestors wanting money for public exi- 
gencies, forced them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, 
to pay up their arrears, [annorum^ per qiios non dederant, 
stipendiiim exactum est^) Liv. xxxiii. 42, s. 44. Augustus 
increased both the dignity and emoluments (commoda) of the 
priests, particularly of the Vestal Virgins, Suet. Aug. 31 ; 
as he likewise first fixed the salaries of the provincial magis- 
trates, Dio. lii. 23. 25. liii. 15, whence we read of a sum of 
money (salarium) being given to those who were dis- 
appointed of a province. Id. 78. 22. xliii. 4. Ixxviii. 22. Tacit. 
Agric. 42. But we read of no fixed salary for the priests ; as 
for the teachers of the liberal arts, Suet. Vesp. 18. Digest, y 
and for others. Suet, Tib. 46. Ner. 10. When Theodosius 
the Great abolished the heathen worship at Rome, Zosimus 
mentions only his refusing to grant the public money for sa- 
crifices, and expelling the priests of both sexes from the tem- 
ples, V. 38. It is certain, however, that sufficient provision 
was made, in whatever manner, for the maintenance of those 
who devoted themselves wholly to sacred functions. Honour, 
perhaps, was the chief reward of the dignified priests, who 
attended only occasionally, and whose rank and fortune raised 
them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. There is a 
passage in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus, c. 15, which 
some apply to this subject ; although it seems to be restricted 
to the priests of a particular temple, Pouti/ices rohoravit, sc. 
Aurelianusy i. e. he endowed the chief priests with salaries, 
decrevit etiam emolumenta ministrisy and granted certain emo- 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests who took care 
of the temples. The priests are by later writers sometimes 
divided into three classes, the antistitesy or chief priests, the 
sacerdotes or ordinary priests, and the ministri or meanest 
priests, whom Manilius calls auctoratos in tertia jura mi- 
nistros, v, 350, but for the most part only into two classes, 
the Pontifices or Sacerdotesyimdthe ministri , as in Vopiscus; 
so in Leggn 14. Coc/. Theodos, de Pagan^ Sacrif. et Templis. 

SERVANTS 
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SERVANTS OF THE PRIESTS. 

The priests who had children emploj^ed them to assist in 
performing sacred rites : but those who had no children 
procured free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to 
the age of puberty, and the girls till they were married. These 
were called Camilli and CamillcE^ Dioiiys. ii. 24. 

Those who took care of the temples were called ^ditui 
or ^Mitumni, (iell. xii. 6, those who brought the victims to 
the altar and slew them, PopAi, Victimarii and Cultrarii; to 
whom in particular the name of MINTSTIII was properly 
applied, OviiL Fast, i. 3J1). iv. 637. Met, ii. 717* Virg, G, 
iii. 488. Juvenal, xii. 14. The boys who assisted the Flamines 
in sacred rites were called Flaminii; and the girls, FLAMiNiE, 
Festus, There Averc various kinds of musicians, TibicineSy 
TuhiemeSy Fidicinesy &c. Liv, ix. 30, 

III. THE PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED 
THINGS. 

^pHE places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called 
-®’ temples, TEMPLi\, {fautty dclnlmiy saernnuy cedes sacrce,) 
and consecrated by the augurs : hence called Augusta, A 
temple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, and dedicated 
to all the gods, Avas called Pani/teoUy Dio. liii. 27. 

A small temple or chapel was called KSacelliim or ^jdicula, 
A AA^ood or thicket of trees consecrated to religious AAWship 
was called LucuSy a grove, PUn, xii. 6. Plant, Amph, v. 1. 
42. The gods Avere supposed to frequent woods and fountains ; 
hence, Esse locis superos testafur silvapo' oninemsola virens 
LihyeUy Lucan, ix. 522. 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, 
and sacrifices. 

No act of religious Avorship AA^as performed without prayer. 
The words used were thought of the greatest importance, and 
varied according to the nature of the sacrifice, Valer, Max, i. 1 . 
Hence the supposed force of charms and incantations, (verba 
et incantamenfa carminiim)y Plin. xxviii. 2. Horat. Ep. i, 
1. 34. When in doubt about the name of any god, lest they 
should mistake, they used to say, Quisquis es. Plant, End, 
i. 4. 37 . Virg, AEn, iv. 577* Whatever occurred to a person 
in doubt what to say, Avas supposed to be suggested by some 
divinity, Plant, 3Iost, iii. 1. 137. Apulei, dc Deo Socratis. In 
the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most part 
in heaven, but to go up and down the earth during the nigJit to 

observe 
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observe the actions of men,' Plant, Rud, Frol, 8 . The stars 
were supposed to do the contrary, ihid. 

Those who prayed stood usudly with their heads covered^ 
{capite veMto vel operto) looking towards the east 5 a priest 
pronounced the words before them {verba prceihat) ; they fre- 
quently touched the altars or the knees of the images of the 
gods ; turning themselves round in a circle {in gyrum se con- 
vertebant)^ Liv. v. 21, towards the right. Plant, Cure, i. 1. 70, 
sometimes they put their right hand to their mouth {dextram 
ori udmovebant ; whence adoratio), and also prostrated them- 
selves on the ground {procumhehant avis advoluti). 

The ancicntdlomans used with the same solemnity to oifer 
up vows, (VOVERE, voia facere^ snscipcrc^ concijyere^ nuncu- 
pare^ &c.) They vowed temples, games, thence called Ludi 
votiviy sacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, 
&c. Also what was called VER SACRUM, that is, all the 
cattle which were produced from the first of March to the end 
of April, Liv, xxii, 9. 10. xxxiv, 44. In this vow among the 
'Samnites, men were included, Festus in Mamertini. 

Sometimes they used to write their vows on paper or waxen 
tablets, to seal them up {ohsignan^^ and fasten them with wax 
to the knees of the images of the gods 5 that being supposed 
to be the seat of mercy : hence Genua incerare deorum, 
Juvenal, x. 55. 

When the things for which they ofiered up vows were 
granted, the vows were said valere, esse rata, &c., but if not, 
cadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person who made vows was said, esse voti reus i and 
when he obtained his wish {voti compos), voti damnatus, 
bound to make good his vow, till he performed it, Macroh, 
Sat, iii. 2, vel voto, Virg. Eel. v. 80. Hence daninahis tu 
qnoque votis, i, e. ohligahis ad vota solvenda, shalt bind men 
to perform their vows by granting what they prayed for, Plrg, 
ibid,, redder e vel solvere vota, to perform. Pars prccdcc de- 
hita, Liv. dehiti vel meriti honoi'es, merita dona, &c. A vowed 
feast {epnlum votivum) was called Polluctum, Plant, Rud, 
V. 3, 63, from pollucere to consecrate. Id, Stick, i. 3. 80, 
hence pollucihiliter cwnare, to feast sumptuously. Id, Most. 
i. 1 . 23. Those who implored the aid of the gods, used to lie 
{incuhare) in their temples, as if to receive from them responses 
in their sleep, Serv, in Virg. vii. 88 . Cic. Divin, i. 43, Ibe 
sick in particular did so in the temple of iEsculapius, Plant, 
Cure, i. 1.61.ii.2. 10, &c. 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes 
in the temple of Neptune, with a picture {tabula votiva) re- 
presenting the circumstances of their danger and escape, 
Virg, xii.‘ 7m, Horat, Od, i. 5. Cic, Nat, D, iii. 37. So 
soldiers, when discharged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, 

gladiators 
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gladiators their swords to Hercules, Horat, Ep, i. 1. 4, and 
poets, when they finished a work, the fillets of their hair to 
Apollo, St at* Silv, iv. 4, 92, A person who had suffered 
shipwreck, used sometimes to support himself by begging, 
and for the sake of moving compassion, to show a picture of 
his misfortunes, Juvenal, xiv. 301. Fhccdr, iv. 21, 24, 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, 
expressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that 
his image should not be carried in procession with those of 
the other gods at the next solemnity of the Circensiaii games. 
Suet, Aug, 16. 

Thanksgivings [gratiarum a^tiones) used always to be made 
to the gods for benefits received, and upon all fortunate events. 
It was, however, believed that the gods, after remarkable 
success, used to send on men, by the agency of Nemj^sis, 
(Ultrtx facinorum impiorum^ bonfrruvKjue pr^emiatrix, 
Marcelliu, xiv. 11.) a reverse of fortune, Liv, xlv. 41. To 
avoid which, as it is thought, Augustus, in consequence of a 
dream, every year, on a certain day, begged an alms from the 
people, holding out his hand to such as ofiered him {cavam ma- 
nnm asses porrigentib?is preebens)^ Suet. Aug. 1)1. X)io. liv. 35. 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanks- 
giving (SUPPLICATIO vel suppUcium) was decreed by the 
senate to be made in all the temples, Liv, iii. 63 ; and what 
was called a LECTISTElllNIUM, when couches were spread 
{Iccti vel pulvinaria stemebantur), for the gods, as if about to 
feast, and their images taken down from their pedestals, and 
placed upon these couches round the altars, which were loaded 
with the richest dishes. Hence, Ad omnia pulvinaria sacrifi- 
catinn^ Liv. xxii. 1, supplicatio decreta csf, Cic. Cat. iii. 10. 
This honour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which he often boasts had never been 
conferred on any other person without laying aside his robe 
of peace {togatus), Dio. 37. 36. Cic, Pis. 3. Cat. iii. 6. 10, 
The author of the decree w’’as L. Cotta, Ck, Phil, ii. 6. xiv. 8, 
A supplication was also decreed in times of danger or public 
distress } when the women prostrating themselves on the 
ground sometimes swept the temples with their hair, Liv, iii. 
7. The Lectisternium was first introduced in the time of a 
pestilence, A. U. 356. Liv, v. 13. 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who offered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that they should bathe them- 
selves; be dressed in white robes, and crowned with the leaves 
of that tree which was thought most acceptable to the god 
whom they worshipped. Sometimes also in the garb of sup- 
pliants, with dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. 
Vows and prayers were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the aniiiials to be sacrificed {hosticex^l 
^ vktimcey 
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vktimcc, Ovid. Fast, i.335.) should be without spot and blemish, 
{decora: et integral vel mtacta:, never yoked in the plough,) 
ibid, i. 83, and therefore they were chosen from a flock or 
herd, approved by the priests, and marked with chalk, Juve- 
nal, X. 66, whence they were called egregicCf cximice, lectee. 
They were adorned with fillets and ribands {bifulis et vittis), 
Liv. ii. 64, and crowns ; and their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to the altar by the with their 

clothes tucked up and naked to the waist {qui succincti erant 
et ad ilia 7mdi, Suet. Calig. 32.), with a slack rope, that it 
might not seem to be brought by force, which was reckoned 
a bad omen. For the same reason it was allowed to stand loose 
before the altar ; and it was a very bad omen if it fled away. 

Then after silence was ordered, Cic, IJivin, i, 45, (see 
p. 162.) a salted cake {inola salsa,, vcl f rages salsa:, Virg. iEii. 
ii. 133. Far et tnica sails, Ovid. & lioiat. i. e. Far tostum, com- 
minutmn, ct ,sale inistum, bran or meal mixed with salt), was 
sprinkled {inspergehatm) on the head of the beast, and frank- 
incense and wine poured between its horns, the priest having 
first tasted the wine himself, and given it to be tasted by those 
that stood next him, wdiich w^as called LIBATIO, Serv, in 
Virg, JFnt, iv. bj, &c., and thus the victim w^as said esse macta, 
i. c. 7nagis anvta : Hence iimnolure ct wactare, to sacrifice ; 
for the Romans carefully avoided words of a bad omen ; as, 
credere, jugular e, &c. The priest plucked the highest hairs 
between the horns, and threw them into the fire ; which W’as 
called LiBAMiNA vrima, Vhg, JEn. vi. 246. 

The victim w^as struck by the cultrarins, with an axe or a 
mall {malleo), Suet. Calig. 32, by tlic order of the priest, 
whom he asked thus, Agone ? Ovid, Fast, i. 323, and the 
jwiest answered, Hoc age. Suet, Calig. b\. Then it was 
stabbed {jugulahatur) with knives; and the blood being caught 
{excepta) in goblets, was poured on the altar. It was then 
flayed and dissected. Sometimes it was all burnt, and called 
Holocaustum {ex oXo? lotus, et Kmto uro), Virg. vi. 25, but 
usually only a part ; and what remained was divided between 
the jjriests and the person who oflered the sacrifice {qui sacra 
V. sacrifieium faciebat, v.sacfds operabatur, Virg, G, i. 393. 
Tacit, Aimal, ii. 14.) The person who cut up the animal, and 
divided it into different parts, was ^didiirosecare exta, Liv. v. 21 . 
Flaut. Poen. ii. 1. 8, and the entrails thus divided were 
called Prosicij2 or Prosecta, Ovid. Fast, vi. 163. These 
rites wTre common to the Romans with the Greeks ; whence 
Dionysius concludes that the Romans were of Greek extrac- 
tion, vii. 72 . 

Then the inspected the entrails {exta consiclebant) , 

Virg. iv. 64. And if the signs were favourable {si exta bona 
ment),\h^y were said to have offered up an acceptable sacri- 
fice, 
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fice, or to have pacified the gods {diis litdsse) ; if not {si exta 
non hona vtlprava et tristia cssent)^ another victim was offered 
up {sacrificiitm instaurahatnr^ vel victima snccidanea macUi'- 
hatur)^ and sometimes several, Cic. de Divin, ii. 36. 38. 
Suet. Cces. 81 . Liv. xxv. 16. Serv. in Firg. iv. 50. v. 94. 

The liver was the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to 
give the most certain presages of futurity ; hence termed 
CAPUT EXTORUM, Flin. xi. 37. s. 73. It was divided into 
two parts, called pars familiaris and pars hostilis vel mi- 
mica. From the former they conjectured what was to liappen 
to themselves ; and from the latter, what was to happen to 
an enemy. Each of these parts had what was called CAPUT, 
Liv. viii. 9. Cic. Divin. ii. 12, 13. Lucan, i. 621, which 
seems to have been a protuberance at the entrance of the 
blood-vessels and nerves, which the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres 5 thus, In imd fihrd^ Suet. Aug. 95. Bccc 
videt capiti fibrarum increscere molem Alterius capitis ^ Lucan, 
i. 627. Ln capita paribus bina consurgunt toris, Senec. (Edip. 
356. Caput jeeinoris duplex^ Valer. Max. i. 6. 9, i. c. two 
lobes, one on each side of the fissure or cavity, commonly 
called Porta, v. -tcc, Cic. Nat. D. ii. 55, which Livy calls 
AUCTUM hi jecinore, xxvii. 26. s. 28. A liver without this pro- 
tuberance { Jecur sine capite), or cut off {caput jecinore ccesum)^ 
was reckoned a very bad omen {nihil tristius), Cic. Divin. 
i. 52. ii. 13. 16. Liv. viii. 9 ; or when the heart of the victim 
could not be found ; for although it was known that an 
animal could not live without the heart, Cic, Divin. ii. 16, 
yet it was believed sometimes to be w^aiiting ; as happened to 
Caesar, a little before his death, while he was sacrificing, 
on that day, on which he first appeared in his golden chair 
and purple robe, ibid. i. 52. Paler. Max. i. 6. 13, where- 
upon the Haruspex Spurinna warned him to beware of the 
ides of March, ibid, et Suet. Jul. 81. The principal fissure or 
division of the liver {fissum jecoris farniliarc et vitale)^ was 
likewise particularly attended to, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 6. Divin. 
i. 10. ii. 13, 14, as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs, ibid. 8^ Virg. G. i. 484. Aiju. iv. 6. x. 176. 

After the Haruspices had inspected the entrails, then the 
parts which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, 
and frankincense, and hnvntiadolehantiir vel crcynabantur) on 
the altar. The entrails were said Diis dari^ reddi et porrici, 
{quasi jwrrigly vel/;o?To ;Vm), when they were placed on the 
altars {cam aris vel Jlammis impon€rentur)^N\vg. iEn.vi. 252. 
xii. 214, or when, in sacrificing to the DU Marini, they 
were thrown into the sea, ibid. v. 774. Hence, if any thing 
unlucky fell out to prevent a person from doing what he had 
resolved on, or the like, it was said to happen inter ccesa (sc. 
axta) et porrccta^ between the time of killing the victim and 

burning 
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burning tlie entrails^ i. e. between the time of forming the 
resolution and executing it, Cic, Att, v. 18. 

When the sacrifice was Wshed, the priest having washed 
his hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, 
and then the people were dismissed in a set form ; Ilicet, or 
ire licet » 

After the sacrifice followed a feast (Epiilce sacnficales)^ 
which in public sacrifices was sumptuously prepared by the 
Septemviri Epidones, In private sacrifices, the persons who 
offered them feasted on tfife parts w’hich fell to them, with 
their fricjids ; sacra tulcre suam (partem) : cst data cetera 

mensiS) Ov. Met. 12. 154. 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a dis- 
tribution of raw flesh used to be made to the people, called 
ViscERATio, Liv. viii. 22. xxxix. 40. xli. 28. Cic, Off. ii. 10. 
tSnet. Civs, 38. For viscera signifies not only the intestines, 
but whatever is under the Jiide : particularly the flesh bet’veen 
the bones and the skin, Serv. in Jlrg, ALn, i. 211. hi. 622. 
vi, 253. Saet. Vitell. 13. 

The sacrifices offered to the celestial gods differed from 
those offered to the infernal deities in several particulars. 

The victims sacrificed to the former were white, brought 
chiefly from the river Clitumnus, Juvenal, xii. 1 3. Virg. 
Georg, ii. 146. in the country of the Falisci, Ovid. Pont. iv. 8. 
41, their neck was bent upwards (stirsum rejlectehatur) ^ the 
knife was applied from above (mponchatur) y and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. The victims 
offered to the infernal gods were black ; they were killed with 
their faces bent downwards (proncc)y the knife was applied 
from below (supponehatur) y and the blood was poured into a 
ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed the whole body, made libations by heaving the 
liquor out of the cup { fundendo manu supina), and prayed 
with the palms of their hands raised to heaven. Tliose who 
sacrificed to the infernal gods were clothed in black ; only 
sprinkled their body with water, made libations by turning 
the hand (invergendo, ita ut manu in sinistramiiartem versa 
patera converteretur) and threw the cup into the fire, Serv. 
in Virg. ALn. vi. 244, prayed wijli their palms turned down- 
wards, and striking the ground with their feet, Cic. Tiisc. 
Q. ii. 25. 

Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were stated (stata 
et soleinnia), others occasional (fortuita et ex accidente nata); 
as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens ( adportenta 
yGlprodigiaprocuranda, expianda et averlenda vel averrun- 
canda) making atonement for a crime (Sacrificza piacula- 
RiA, ad crimen expiandim)^ and the like, 


Human 
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Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans.— 
By an ancient law of Romulus, which Dionysius calls, VO f 109 
nrpocoffia^s, proditionis, ii. 10, persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and 
the infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them with 
impunity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or prjetor, might 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion (c.r leg tone 
Itomana, called Scripta^ because perhaps the soldiers not in- 
cluded in the legion, the Velites^uhitarii, Tnmulticani, ^c. 
were excepted), and slay him as jWexpiatory victim {pmctilutn, 
i. e. inpiacnlmn^ hostiani ccedere)^ Liv. viii. 10. In the first ages 
of the republic human sacrifices seem to have been ofierod 
annually, Miwrob, Sat. i. 7? and it was not till the year 65/, 
that a decree of the senate Avas made to prohibit it; ne homo 
inimolaretury Plin. xxx. i. s. 3. Mankind, says Pliny, arc 
under inexpressible obligations to tlic Romans for abolishing 
so horrid a {qni sust tiler e inonstt'ciy in qnihus hominctn 

ocxidere religiosissimum eraty mandi vero etiam saluberrimum.) 
Ibid. We read however of two men Avho Averc slain as vic- 
tims with the usual solemnities in the Campus Mai^tius by 
the Pontijices and Flamen of Mars, as late as the time of 
Julius CoBsar, A. 708. Bio. xliii. 24. Whence it is supposed 
that the decree of the senate mentioned liy Pliny res])ectcd 
only private and magical sacred rites, and those alluded to, 
Horat, Epod. 5. Augustus, after he had compelled L. An- 
tonins to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 senators and 
equiteSy wdio had sided Avith Antony, to be sacrificed as vic- 
tims on the altar of Julius Cfesar, on the ides of March, 
A. U. 7J3. Dio. xlviii. 14, Suetonius makes them only 300, 
Aug. 15. To this savage action Seneca alJiules, dc Clem. i. I J , 
In like manner, Sex. Pompeius threw into tlic sea not only 
horses, but also men alive, as victims to Neptune, Dio. 
xlviii, 48. Boys used to be cruelly put to death, even in tlu^ 
time of Cicero and Horace for magical purposes, Cic. Vat, 14, 
Horat. Epod, 5. 

A place reared for offering sacrifices Avas called Aha or 
Altark, an altar : Altaria [ah altitudinc) tanthm diissuperis 
consccrabantur ; Aum et diis superis et inferis^ Serv. in Virg, 
Eel. V. G6, yEn. ii. 515. In the phrase. Pro aris et focisy ara 
is put for the altar in the inipluvinm or middle of the house, 
where the Penates Avcrc worshipped; and focus, for the hearth 
in the atrium or hall, where the Lares were worshipped, Cic. 
Dmn. 40, 41, Dejot. 3. Sext. 42, Phil. ii. 30. Sallust. Cat, 
52. A secret place in the temple, where none but priei|tte en- 
tered, was called adytum, Cces. B. C, iii. 105, universally 
revered, Pansan. x. 32. 

Altars used to be covered Avith leaves and grass, called vp:r- 
BENA, i. c. herba sacra, Serv^ Virg. iEn, xii. 120. EcL viii. 

65, 
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65. Donat, Ter, iv. 4, 5. Horat, Od, iv. 117, adorned 
with flowers, Ovid, Trist, iii. 13. 15. Stat, Theh, 8. 298. Sil, 
16. 309, and bound with woollen fillets, Drop, iv. 6. 6. Virg, 
JEn, iv. 459, therefore called nexce torques, i. e. coronce. Id. 
G. iv. 276. 

Altars and temples afforded an Asylum or place of refuge 
among the Greeks and Romans, Pans, 4. Cic, Nat, D, 
iii. 10. Q. Rose, 2. Ovid, Ti'ist, v. 2. 43, as among the Jews, 
1 Kitigs, i. 50, chiefly to sl^s from the cruelty of their mas- 
ters, Terent, lieaiit, v. 2. Plant, Rud. iii. 4. 18. Most, v. 
i. 4.5, to insolvent debtors and criminals. Tacit, Annal, iii. 60, 
where it was reckoned impious to touch them, Qie, Tusc, i. 35. 
Virg, i. 349. ii. 513. 550, and whence it was unlawful 
to drag them, Cie. Dom, 41, but sometimes they put fire and 
combustible materials around the place, that the person might 
appear to be forced away, not by men, but by a god (Vulcan), 
Plant, Most, v. i. 65, or shut up the temple and unroofed it 
{tectum sunt demoliti), that he might perish under the open 
air, Ney, Paus, 5. p. 6[1, hence ara is put for refugiim, Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 5. 2. 

The Ti'iumviri consecrated a chapel to Ciesar in the forum, 
on the place where he w^as burnt ; and ordained that no per- 
son who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence 
to punishment ^ a thing which, says Dio, had been granted to 
no one before, not even to any divinity ; except the asylum of 
Romulus, which remained only in name, being so blocked 
up, that no one could enter it, Dio, xlvii. 19. But the shrine 
of Julius was not always esteemed inviolable; the son of 
Antony was slain by Augustus, although he fled to it. Suet, 
Aug, 17. 

There were various vessels and instruments used in sacri- 
fices ; as, acerra vel thurihnlum, a censer for burning incense : 
simjrulum vel simpuviiwi, guttum, vapis, -Idis, patera, cups 
used ill libations, otlfje, pots; tripodes, tripods; vel 

hipennes, axes ; cultri vel secespitce, knives, &c. But these 
will be better understood by representation than description. 


THE ROMAN YEAR. 


T> OMULUS is said to have divided the year into ten months ; 

the first of which was called Martins, March, from Mars 
his supposed father, Ovid, Fast, iii. 98 ; the second 
Aprif^, either from the Greek name of Venus, {"AfppoBnrj,) 
Ovid, Fast, i. 39. Horat, Od, iv. 1 1, or because then trees 
and flowers open {se aperiimt) their buds, Plutarch, in Numa, 
Ovid, Fast, iv. 87 ; the third, Maius, May, from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury; and the fourth Junius, June, from the 

goddess 
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goddess Juno^ or in honour of the young { juniorum) ; and 
May of the old {mqjorum) ; Ovid. Fast. v. 427- The rest 
were named from their number, Quintilisy Sextilis, September^ 
October y November, December, ibid. i. 41. Quintilis was 
aftei*wards called Julius, from Julius Caesar, and Sextilis Au- 
gustus, from Augustus Caesar; because in it he had first been 
made consul, and had obtained remarkable victories, Suet, 31. 
Dio. Iv. 6, in particular, he had become master of Alex- 
andria ill ^Egypt, A. U. 7^4, and fifteen years after {bistro 
tertio), on the same day, probably the 29th of August, had 
^vanquished the Rhasti, by means of Tiberius, Horat. Od. iv, 14, 
34. Other emperors gave their names to particular months, 
but these were forgotten after their death. Suet, Domit, 13. 
Fliu. Pan, 54. 

Numa added two months, called Januarius, from Janus ; 
and Februarivs, because then the people were purified (fehru- 
abatur, i. e. purgahatiir vel lustrabatur,) by an expiatory 
sacrifice {Fehruaiia) from the sins of the whole year ; for 
this anciently was the last month in the year, Cic, de Legg, 
ii. 21. Ovid. Fast, ii. 49. Tihull. iii. 1, 2. 

Numa in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
twelve months, according to the course of tlie moon, con- 
sisting in all of 354 days; he added one day more, Plin, 
xxxiv. 7y to make the number odd, which was thought tlie 
more fortunate. But as 10 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, (or 
rather 48 minutes, 57 seconds,) were wanting to make the 
lunar year correspond to the course of the sun, he appointed 
that every other year an extraordinary month, called Mcnsis 
Intercalaris, or Macedonius, should be inserted between tlie 
23d and 24th day of February, Liv. i. 19. The intercalating 
of this month was left to the discretion (arhitrio) of the 
Pontijices ; who, by inserting more or fewer days, used to 
make the current year longer or shorter, as was most con- 
venient for themselves or their friends ; for instance, that a 
magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or con- 
tractors for the revenue might have longer or shorter time to 
collect the taxes, Cic, de Legg. ii. 12. Fam. vii. 3. 12. viii. 0. 
Att, V. 9. 13. vi. 1. Suet. Cws. 40. Dio. xl. 62. Censorin. 
20. Macrob, Sat. i. 13, In consequence of tliis licence, the 
months were transposed from their stated seasons ; the win- 
ter months carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into 
summer, Cic, Att. x. 17. 

Julius Ca?sar, when he became master of the state, resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the use of the intercalations; and for that purpose, A. U. 7^7, 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, and 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the 1st 
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of the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides 
the intercalary month of 23 days, which fell into it of course, 
two extraordinary months between November and December, 
the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four days; 
so that this year, which was called the last year of confusion^ 
consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days. Suet, Cces, 40. Pliup 
xviii. 25. 3fatrob, Sat, i. 14. Censorin, de die Nat, 20. 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Caesar had 
brought to Rome for that pui’pose ; and a new kalendar was 
formed from his arrangement by Flavius a scribe, digestec^ 
according to the order of the Roman festivals, and the old 
maimer of computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides ; 
which was published and authorized by the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous JULIAN or solar year, which continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new Style ; which was oc- 
casioned by a regulation of Pope Gregory, A. D. 1582, who 
observing that the vernal ccpiinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 2ist March, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of the 
current year, between the 4th and 15th of October ; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, 
as it was then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 365 days, 5 hours, 
49 minutes, he ordained, that every 100th year should not 
be leap year ; excepting the 400th ; so that the difference will 
hardly amount to a day in /OOO years, or according to a more 
accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
5200 years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries; but not in Britain till the 
year 17 *^ 2 , when eleven days were dropt between the 2d and 
14th September, so that that month contained only nineteen 
days ; and thenceforth the new style was adopted as it had 
been before in the other countries of Europe. The same 
year also another alteration was made in England, that the 
legal year, which before had begun the 25th March, should 
hegin upon the 1st of January, which first took place 1st 
January 1752. 

The Romans divided their months into three parts by Ka- 
lends, Nones, and Ides, The first day was called KALEND-E 
vel Calendtc {acalandoyel vocandd), from a priest calling out 
to the people that it was new moon ; the 5th day, NONE, 
the nones; the 13th, IDUS, the ides, from the obsolete verb 
iduare^ to divide ; because the ides divided the month. The 
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nones were so called, because counting inclusively, they were 
nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, and October, the nones fell on the 
7th, and the ides on the 15th. The first day of the interca- 
lary month was called Calends Inteucalaurs, Cic, Quint, 
25, of the former of those inserted by Cmsar. Kal. inter- 
c A lares phiores, Cic,Fam,vi, 14 . — Intra septimas Catendas^ 
in 7 months. Martial, i. 100. 0. Se,vt(c kalendcc^i, e. Kalendce 
sexti mensis^ the first day of June, Ovid, Fast, vi. 181. 

Cajsar was led to this method of regulating the year by 
observing the manner of computing time among the Egyp- 
tians ; who divided the year into 12 months, each consisting 
of 30 days, and added 5 intercalary days at the end of the 
year, and every fourth year 0 days, Herodot, ii. 4. 4'hcsc 
supernumerary days Caesar disposed of among those months 
which now consist of 31 days, and also the two days whic h 
he took from Fcbruaiy ; having adjusted the year so exactly 
to the course of the sun, says Dio, that the insertion of one 
intercalary day in 14G1 years would make up the difference, 
Dio, xliii. 26, which however was found to be ten days less 
than the truth. Another difference between the Egyptian and 
Julian year was, that the former began with September and 
the latter with January. 

The ancient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, 
as we do in imitation of the Jews. The country people came 
to Rome every ninth day, (sec p. 78.) whence these days werc‘ 
called NundiNvE quasi NovENDiXiE, having seven intermediate 
days for working, Macroh, i. 16, but there seems to have 
been no word to denote this space of time. Tlie time indeed 
between the promulgation and passing of a law w as called 
Trinum nundinom or Trinunoimtm, Liv, iii. 35. Cic, 
Dorn. 16, 17 . Fhil, v. 3. Fam, xvi. 12, but this might in- 
clude from 17 to 30 days, according to the time when the table 
containing the business to be determined [tabula pr omul gatio- 
nis) was hung up, and the Conntia were held. Tlie classics 
never put mmdmum by itself for a space of time. Under the 
later emperors, indeed, it was used to denote the time that 
the consuls remained in office, which then probably was two 
months, Lamprid, in Alex, Sever, 28. 43, so that there were! 
12 consuls eachyear^ hence nundimim is also put for the two 
consuls themselves, [collegium coiisulnm^) Vopisc. Tac. 9. 

The custom of dividing time into weeks [liehdomddes, v. 
-da: vel septimdna:) Avas introduced under the emperors. Dio, 
who flourished under Severus, says, it first took place a little 
before his time, being derived from the Egyptians ; and uni- 
versally prevailed, xxxvii. 18. The days of the week Avcrc 
named from the planets, as they still are 3 Dies Solis, Sunday, 

Lmce, 
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LuncOy Monday ; MartiSy Tuesday ; Mercuniy Wednesday ; 
Jovis, Thursday ; VeneriSy Friday ; Saturniy Saturday ; ibid. 
The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Thus they called the la^t day of December Pridie 
KalendaSy sc. antCy or pridie Kalendarum Januariiy marked 
shortly, Prid, Kal, Jan. the. day before that, or the 30th of 
December, Tertio Kal, Jan, sc. die antey or ante diem ter- 
tium Kal, Jan,y and so through the whole year-* tbuis, 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nlhe days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
of that month were marked, sexto Kalendis Martii or Marti as; 
and hence this year is called Bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or 
adjectives, except Aprilis, which is used only as a sub- 
stantive. ' 

The Greeks had no kalends in their way of reckoning, but 
called the first day of the month PHiufum, or new moon ; hence 
ad Grcecas Kalendas solvere, for nunquam. Suet. Aug. 8/. 

The day among the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day, (DIES CIVILIS) was from midnight to 
midnight. The parts of which were, 1. Media nox ; 2. 
Medics noctis inclinatio, vel de media node ; 3. Gallicinium, 
cock-crow, or cock-crowing, the time when the cocks l)cgiii to 
crow ; 4. Conticinium, when they give over crowing : 5. Dilu- 
culurn, the dawn ; 6. Mane, the morning j 7* Autemeridianuni 
tempus, the forenoon; 8. Meridies, noon, or mid-day; 9. 
Tempns pomeridiannm, vel meridiei inclinatio, afternoon ; 10. 
A'q/w ocmAm*, sun-set; 11. the evening; V2, Crcpiis- 

culum, the twilight, {duhlum tempus, noctis an diet sit : Idea 
duhice res crepene dictre, Varr. L. L. vi. 4.) — 13. Prima fax, 
when candles were lighted, called also prinuc Imehric^ Liv. 
Prima lamina, Horat. — 14. Concuhia nox, vel concuhium, 
bed-time, Liv, xxv. 9. — 15. Intempesta nox, ox silentium noc- 
tis, far on in tlie night; 16. JncUnutio ad mediam noctem, 
Censorin. de Die Nat. c. 24. 

The natural day (DIES NATURALIS) was from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. It was divided into twelve 
hours, Avhich were of a different length at different 
seasons : Hence kora hiherna for hrevissima, Plant. Pseud. 

V. 2. 11. 

The night was divided into four watches {vigilia prima, 
secunda, &c.) each consisting of three hours, which were like- 
wise of a different length at different times of the year : Thus, 
kora sexta noctis, mid-night ; Septima, one o’clock in the 
morning ; Octava, two, &c. PUn, Ep, iii. 4. 

Before the use of dials {horologia solaria vel sciaterica) was 
known at Rome, there was no division of the day into 
hours; nor does that word occur in the Twelve Tables. 
They only mention sun-rising and sun-setting, before and after 
mid-dap, Censorin. 23. According to Pliny, mid-day was 
not added till some years after, vii. 60, an accensus of the 
consuls being appointed to call out that time {accenso con- 
sulum idpronunciante), when he saw the sun from the senate- 
house, between the Rostra and the place called Gr^ecostasls, 
P/m. ibid.j where ambassadors from Greege and other 

X foreign 
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foreign countries used to stands Varr, L, L. iv. 32. Cic. ad 
Q.Fr,iL\. 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to hate . 
invented dials at Lacedaemon in the time of Cyrus the 
Great, Plin, ii. 76. The first dial is said to have been set 
up at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, A. U. 447, and the next 
near the Rostra by M. Valerius Messala the consul, who 
brought it from Catana in Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 
481, Plin. vii. (50. GelL ex Plant, iii. 3. Hence, ad solarium 

versariy for in foro^ Cic. Quint. 18. Scipio Nasica first 

measured time by water, or by a clepsydra^ which served by 
night as well as by day, A. U. 695, ibid, (See p, 227.) 
The use of clocks and watches was unknown to the Romans. 


DIVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 

D ays among the Romans were either dedicated to religious 
purposes (DIES FESTI), or assigned to ordinary busi- 
ness {dies PIKDFESTI.) There were some partly the oncj 
and partly the other {dies INTERCISI, i, e. ex parte festiy 
et ex parte half holidays. 

On the Dies Festi sacrifices were performed, feasts and 
games were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from 
business. The days on which there was a cessation from 
business were called FEllIiE, holidays^ Cic. Legg. ii. 8. 
Divin. i. 45, and were either or private. 

Public Ferice or festivals were either stated (STATUE), or 
annually fixed on a certain day by the magistrates, or 
Priests (CONCEPTIViE), or occasionally appointed by 
order of the consul, the prjetor, or Pontifex Maximus (Im- 
perativ;e.) 

'^The stated festivals were chiefly the following : 

1. In January, AGON ALIA, in honour of Janus, on 
the 9th (v. Id,) Ovid. Fast, i, 318, &c,, and also on the 2bth 
of May : CARMENTALIA, in honour of Carmenta, the 
mother of Evander, on the 11th (ni. Id,), Ovid^ihid, 4&\, 
But this was an half holiday {interdsus ) ; for after mid-day it 
was dies profestus, a common work day. On the 13th {Idibus) a 
wether {vervex^di ovis semimasy-dris) was sacrificed to Jupiter, 
Oind. Fast. i. 588. On this day the name of Augustus was 

conferred on Caesar Octavianus, ibid, 590. On the first 

day of this month people used to wish one another health and 
prosperity {omnia fansta.,) Plin. xxviii. 2. s. 5, and to send 
presents to their friends. (See p. 52.) Most of the magistrates 
entered on their oflice, and artists thought it lucky to begin 

any 
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any work they had to perform {opera. auspicalantur)y Senee. 
Ep, 83. Ovid, et Martial, passim. 

2. In February, FAUNALIA, to the god Faiinus, on 
the 13th {Idibus) ; LUPERCALIA, to Lycjean Pan, on the 
15th (xv. kah Mart,; QUIRINALIA, to Romulus, on 
the 17 th I FERALIA {quod turn epulas adsepulchra amicorum 
ferebant, vel pecudes feriebant, Feslus)^ to the Bii ManeSy 
on the 21st (Ovid sa 5^8 the 17th), and sometimes continued 
for several days; after which friends and relations kept a 
feast of peace and love {charistia) for settling differences and 
quarrels among one another, if any such existed, Valer, 
Max, ii, 1. 8. Ovid, Fast, ii. 631. TERMINALIA, to Ter- 
minus; REGIFUGIUM vel regis fnga, in commemoration 
of the flight of King Tarquin, on the 24th; EQUIRIA, 
horse-races in the Campus Martins^ in honour of Mars, on 

the 27 th. 

3. In March, MATRONALIA, celebrated by the matrons 
for various reasons, but chiefly in memory of the war termi- 
nated between the Romans and Sabines, Ovid, Fast, iii. IJO, 
on the first day; when presents used to be given by husbands 
to their wives. Plant, Mil, iii. 1 . 97. Tibul, iii. L Suet, Vesp, 
19. Festum ANCILIORUM, on the same day and the*three 
following, when the shields of Mars were carried through the 
city by the AS’a/eV, who used then to be entertained with sumptuous 
feasts ; whence Saliares dupes vel cccnce^ for lautccy opiparcBy 
opulentcsy Horat. Od. i. 37. 2. LIBERALIA, to tlucchus, 
on the 18th (xv, kal, Apr,)y when young men used to put on 
the Toga virilisy or manly gown : QUINQUATRUS, -uum, 
vel Quinquatriay Ovid. Fast. iii. 810, Gell. ii. 21, in honour 
of Minerva, on the 19th, at first only for one day, but after- 
wards for five; whence they got their name, Ovid. F. iii. 810. 
At this time boys brought presents to their masters, called 
Minervalia. On the last day of this festival, and also on the 
23d March (x, kal, jlpril.) the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified {lustrahantur) by sacrificing a lamb ; hence 
it was called TuBILUSTaI^uM, vel -ia, Ovid. Fast. iii. 489. v. 
725 . HILARIA, in honour of the mother of the gods, on the 
25 th. 

4. In April, MEGALESIA or MegalenseSy to the great 
mother of the gods, on the 4th or 5 th ; CERE ALIA, or Ludi 
CerealeSy to Ceres, on the 9th; FORDICIDIA, on the 15th, 
when pregnant cows were sacrificed (fordse hovesy i. e.gravidee, 
qucB in ventre ferunt), Ovid. Fast. iv. 5. 632, PA LILIA vel 
Farilia to Pales, the 21st. (See p. 1.) On this day Cfesar 
appointed Circensian games to be annually celebrated ever 
after, because the news of his last victory over Labienus and 
the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain had reached Rome 

X 2 th 
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the evening before this festival. Bio, xliii. 42. ROBIGALlA^ 
to Rolngusy^ that he would preserve the corn from mildew {a 
rubigine)^ on the 25th; FLORALIA, to Flora or Chloris, {ut 
omnia hene deflorescerent^ shed their blossoms, Plin, xviii.29.) 
begun on the 28th, and continued to the end of the month, 
attended with great indecency, Lactant, i. 20. 10. Scholiast, 
in Juvenal, vi. 249, which is said to have been once checked 
by the presence of Cato, Senec, Ep. 97. Martial, i. 3. b^proif. 
Paler, Max, ii. 10. 8. 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites 
of the Bona Bea, by the Vestal Virgins, and by women only 
{chm omne masculum cxpellebatur)^ Juvenal, vi. 339, in the 
house of the consuls and prietors, for the safety of the people, 
Bio, xxxvii. 35. 45. On this day also an altar was erected 
{constituta)y and a sacrifice offered to the Xarc.? called Prccstites 
{quod omnia tnta preesfant)^ Ovid. Fast. v. 133 ; on the 2d, 
COMPITALIA, to the Lares in the public ways, at which 
time boys are said anciently to have been sacrificed to Mama 
the mother of the Lares ; but this cruel custom was abolished 
by Junius Brutus, Macrob, Sat, i. 7 ; on the 9th LEMURIA, 
to the Lemures, hobgoblins or spectres in the dark, which 
were* believed to be the souls of their deceased frienSs 
{manes paterni.) Sacred rites were performed to them for 
three nights, not successively, but alternately, for six days, 
Ovid, Fast, v. 429. 492 ; on the 13th, or the ides, the images 
of thirty men made of rushes (simulacra scirpea virorum), 
called Argei, were thrown from the Sublician bridge by the 
Vestal Virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, 
in place of that number of old men, which used anciently 
to be thrown from the same bridge into the Tiber, Pestiis in 
Depontani, Varr, de Lat, Ling. vii. 3. Ovid. Fast. v. 621, 
&c. ; on the same day was the festival of merchants (festum 
mercatorum), when they offered up prayers and sacred rites to 
Mercury; on the 23d (x. kal. Jun.) VULCANALIA, to Vul- 
can, called Tnhilustria, because then the sacred trumpets 
were purified, ibid. 725. 

6. In June, on the kalends were the festivals of the goddess 
Carna, (qucB vitalibus humanis prceerat,) of Mars Extramu- 
raneus, whose temple was without the Porta Capena, and of 
Juno Moneta; on the 4th, of Bellona; on the 7th, Ludi 
Piscatorii ; the 9th, Vestalia, to Vesta ; 10th, Matralia, to 
Mother Matuta, &c. With the festivals of June, the six 
books of Ovid, called Fasti, end ; the other six are lost. 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed (commigrabant) 
from hired lodgings, Cic. ad Q. Fratr, ii. 3. Fani. xiii. 2. 

^ * Or ruther to a goddess, Ovid , Fast , iv, 911, &c, 
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Suet, Tib, 35 ; the fourth, the festival of Female Fortune^ in 
memory of Coriolanus withdrawing his army from the C'ty^ 
ZriV. ii. 40; on the 5th, Ludi Apolltnares, Liv,xxv, 12. 
xxvii. 23 ; the 12th, the birth-day of Julius Cfesar ; the 15th 
or ides, the procession of the Equites (see p. 26) ; the 16th, 
DIES ALLIENSIS, on which the Romans were defeated by 
the Gauls, {dies ater et funestus,) Cic. Att. ix. 5. Suet. Vit. 2; 
the 23d, Neptunalia. 

8. In August on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana; 
19, ViNALiA, when a libation of new’ w ine was made to Ju- 
piter and Venus, Plin. xviii. 29; 18th, Consuajja, games 
in honour of Coiisns the god of counsel, or of Plqiiestrian 
Nepticne, at which the Sabine w'omcn were carried oft* l)y the 
Romans, Lw, i. 9; the 23d, Vuj/'analia, Plin. Ep, iii. 5. 

9. In September, on the 4th, {Prid, Nan.) Ludi Magni or 
Romani, in honour of the great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, for the safety of the city; on the 13th, the consul or 
dictator (Preetor Maximus) used anciently to fix a nail in the 
temple of Jupiter, lAv, vii. 3; the 30th, Meoitrinalia, to 
Meditrina, the goddess of curing or healing {medeudi), when 
they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, Augustama, vel Ludi Ah’- 
gustales, Tacit. Annal.i. 15 ; the 13th, h^AUNAUA ; the 15th, 
or ides, a horse was sacrificed, called Equus Octohris v. -her, 
because Troy w^as supposed to have been taken in this month 
by means of a horse. The tail was brought with great speed 
to the llegia or house of the Pontifex 31, that its blood might 
drop on the hearth, ll'cstus, 

11. In November on the 1 3th, there was a sacred feast 
called Epulum Jovis ; on the 27th, sacred rites were per- 
formed on account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and 
woman of each, who were buried alive in the ox-market, 
Liv, xxii. . 57 . Plutarch, Queest, 83. 3Iarcello ; Plin. 
xxviii. 2. s. 3. 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNALIA, 
Horat. Od, iii. 18, on the 17th (xvi. hal, Jan.)^ SATUR- 
NALIA, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of the 
whole year, when all orders were devoted to mirth and feasting, 
friends sent presents to one another. Suet. Aug. 75. P^esp. 19. 
Stat. Silv. vi. 9, and masters treated their slaves upon an 
equal footing, Horat, Sat. ii. 7, at first for one day, Liv, ii. 21. 
xxii. 1., afterwards for three, and by the order of Caligula, 
for five days, Dio, lix. 6. Suet. Claud, I 7 . Macroh, Sat, 1 . 10. 
So Claudius, Dio, lx. 25. Two days were added, called 
SiGiLLARiA (a sigillis) from small images, which then used 
to jbp sent as presents, especially by parents to their children, 
Macrob* ibid . ; on the 23d, Laurentinalia, in honour of 

Laurentia 
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Laurentia Acca, the wife of Faustulus, and nurse of Itemiilufi, 
rarr. L, L, v. 3. 

The FERIE CONCEPTIVE, which were annually ap- 
pointed {concipiebantiir vel indicebautur) by the magistrates 
on a certain day, were — 

1. FERIE LATINiE, the Latin holidays, (see p. 63,) 
first appointed by Tarquiu for one day, Liv, i. 55. After the 
expulsion of the kings they were continued for two, then for 
three, and at last for four days, Liv, vi. 42. The consuls al- 
ways celebrated the Latin fericB before they set out to their 
provinces ; and if they had not been rightly performed, or if 
any thing had been omitted, it was necessary that they should 
be again repeated [instaurari)^ Liv. passim. 

2. PAGANALIA, celebrated in the villages {in pagis) to 
the tutelary gods of the rustic tribes. See p. 73. 

3. SEMENTIV^E, in seed-time for a good crop, Farr, 
ibid. 

4. COMPITALIA, to the LareSy in places where several 
ways met {in compitis.) 

FERIiE IMPERATIVE were holidays appointed occa- 
sionally ; as, when it was said to have rained stones, Sacrum 
NovENDiALE vel fcriccper novem dies, for nine days, Liv. i. 31, 
for expiating other prodigies, Liv. iii. 5. xxxv. 40. xlii, 2, on 
account of a victory, &c. to which may be added Justitium, 
(ciim jura slant, ) a cessation from business on account of 
some public calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an 
emperor, &c. Liv. iii. 3. 27- iv. 26. 31. vi. 2. 7. vii. 6. 28. ix. 
7. X. 4. 21 . Tacit. Annal. ii. 82. Supplicatio et Lectister- 
NiuM, &c. See p. 2.95. 

Ferice were privately observed by families and individuals 
on account of birth-days, prodigies, &c. The birth-day of the 
emperors was celebrated with sacrifices and various games, 
as that of Augustus the 23d September, Dio. Iii. 8. 26. 34. The 
games then celebrated were called Augustalia, Dio. Ivi. 29, 
as well as those on the 12th of October, (iv. Id. Octoh.) in 
commemoration of his return to Rome, Dio. liv. 10. Ivi. 46, 
which Dio says continued to be observed in his time, under 
Severus, liv. 34. 

DIES PROFESTI, were either Fasti or Nefasti, &c. (See 
p. 306.) Nundince, quasi Novendincs, (see p. 7B) market- 
days which happened every ninth day ; when they fell on the 
first day of the year, it was reckoned unlucky, Dio. xl. 47* 
Macrob. Sat. i. 13, and therefore Augustus, who xvas very 
superstitious, Suet. Aug. 92, used to insert a day in the fore- 
going year, to prevent it, which day was taken away from the 
subsequent year, that the time might agree witli the arr®^- 
ment of Julius Caesar, Dio, xlviii. 33, Pr^liares, fighlwig 
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days, and won prceliares; as, the days aftei* the kalends, ndnes, 
and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky in the 
word posty after, and therefore they were called Dies religiosi, 
atri vel infaustiy Ovid. Fast. i. 58, as those days were, ^ 
which any remarkable disaster had happened ; as, Dies 
liensisy &c. Liv, vi. 1, The ides of March, or tlie 15th, was 
called Parricidium ; because on that day, Cicsar, who had 
been called Pater PATRiiE, was slam in the senate-house^ 
Suet, Cces, 85. 88. Conclave y in quo ccosus fueraty ohstructnm 
et in latrinam conversumy Dio. xlvii. 19. 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holy 
days to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their 
number, Difi, lx, YJ, 


ROMAN GAMES, 

G ames among the ancient Romans constituted a part of 
religious worship. They were of different kinds at dif- 
ferent periods of the republic. At first they were always 
consecrated to some god; and were either stated {Ludi 
STATI,) the chief of which have been already enumerated 
among the Roman festivals; or vowed by generals in war 
(VOTIVI), or celebrated on extraordinary occasions (EX- 
TRAORDINARIl.) 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for 
the safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, 
to xVpollo and Diana, called Ludi S/ECU LAKES. (See 
p. 163.) But they were not regularly performed at those 
periods. 

The most famous games were those celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus ; hence called Ludi Circenses ; of which the 
chief were Ludi Romani vel Magniy Liv. i. 35. 


1. LUDI CIRCENSES. 

T he Circus Maximus was first built by Tarquinius Prise ns, 
and afterwards at different times magnificently adorned. 
It lay betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an 
oblong circular form, whence it had its name. The length of 
it was three stadia or furlongs and a half, i. e. 437^ paces, f)r 
2187§feet; the breadth little more than one stadium, with 
rows of seats all round, called Fori or spectacula (i. e. scdiiia 
unde spectarent)yfi^mg one above another, the lowest of stone 
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and the highest of wood, where separate places were allotted 
to each Curia^ and also to the Senators and to the Equites; 
but these last under the republic sat promiscuously with the 
rest of the people. (See p. 7-) It is said to have contained 
at least 150,000 persons, Dionys, iii. 68, or according to 
others, above double that number; according to Pliny, 250,000, 
PUn. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. Some moderns say 380,000. Its cir- 
cumference was a mile. It was surrounded with a ditch or 
canal, called Eimjms, ten feet broad, and ten feet deep ; and 
with porticos three stories high {aroat rpitnef^at)^ both the work 
of Julius Caesar. In different parts there were proper places for 
the people to go in and out without disturbance. On one end 
there were several openings {ostia)^ from which the horses 
and chariots started {emittehantvr)^ called CARCERES vel 
Itcpogiila, and sometimes Career, {quod equos coercebat, ne 
exirent, primquam magistratus signurn mitteret, Varro L. L. 
iv. 32.) first built A. U. 425. Liv, viii. 20. Before the car^ 
ceres stood two small statues of Mercury {Hermuli), holding 
a chain or rope to keep in the horses, Cassiodor, Far. Ep, 
iii. 51, in place of which there seems sometimes to have been 
a white line {alia Unea), or a cross furrow filled with chalk 
or lime, ihuL, at which the horses were made to stand in 
a straight vow {f rontibiis wquabantitr) , by persons called mo- 
hatores, mentioned in some ancient inscriptions. But this 
line, called also Creta or Calx, seems to have been drawm 
chiefly to mark the end of the course, or limit of victory, 
{ad Victoria notam), Plin. xxxv. 1/. s. 58. Isidor. xviii. 37, 
to which Horace beautifully alludes. Mors ultima linca rernm 
est, Ep. i. 16. fin. 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi- 
circle, were three balconies or open galleries, one in the 
middle, and one in each corner ; called M^njana, from one 
Msenius, w^ho, when he sold his house adjoining to the 
Forum, to Cato and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself 
the right of one pillar, where he might build a projection, 
whence he and his posterity might view’ the shows of gladiators, 
which were then exhibited in the Forum, Ascon, m Cic. Suet, 
Cal. 18. 

In the middle of the Circus, for almost the whole length of 
it, there was a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four 
feet high, called Spina, Scholiast, in Juvenal, vi. 587. Cassiod, 
Ep. iii. 51, at both the extremities of which there were three 
columns or pyramids on one base, called MET^E, or goals, 
round which the horses and chariots turned {Jlectebant), so 
that they always had the spina and metee on their left hand, 
Ovid. Am. iii. 65. Lucan, viii» 200, contrary to the manner of 
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running ainongus. Whence a carcerihus ad metam vel ca/cem, 
from the beginning to end, Cic, Am, 2J, Sen, 23, 

In the middle of the spina Augustus erected an obelisk 132 
feet high, brought from Egypt 3 and at a small distance an- 
other 88 feet high. Near the first Meta, whence the horses 
set off, there were seven other pillars, either of an oval form 
or having oval spheres on their top, called OVA, Farr, de Re 
Rust, i. 2, 11, which 'were raised or rather taken down 
{follehantuT, ibid.), to denote how many rounds the charioteers 
had completed, one for each round; for they usually ran seven 
times round the course. Above each of these ova was engraved 
the figure of a dolphin. These pillars wxrc called FALiE or 
PHALiE. Some think there were two different kinds of pillars, 
one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which were erected 
at the Meta prima ; and another with the figure of a dolphin, 
which stood at the Meta ultima, Juvenal joins them toge- 
ther, Consulit ante falas delphinor unique columnas, vi. 589. 
They are said to have been first constructed, A. U. 721, by 
Agrippa, Dio. xlix. 43, but ova ad metas {al. notas) curriculis 
numerandis, arc mentioned by Livy long before, A. 577 * Liv, 
xli. 27 , as they are near 600 years after by Cassiodorus, iii. Far, 
Ep,iy\ . The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of Castor 
and Pollux {Dioscuri, i. e. Jove 7iati, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 21, 
ago7ium prcesides) 3 and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, 
Tertullian, Spectac. 8 , also as being the swiftest of animals, 
Plin. ix. 8 . 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames {in tJmisis et 
ferculis), Suet. Jul. 70. Ovid. Amor. iii. 2. 44. Cic. Verr. 5. 
72 , or on men’s shoulders, with a great train of attendants, 
part on horseback, and part on foot. Next followed the com- 
batants, dancers, musicians, &;c. When the procession was 
over, the consuls and priests performed sacred rites, Dumps, 
vii. 72 . 

The shows (spectacula) exhibited in the Circus Maximus 
were chiefly the following : 

1, Chariot and horse-races, of which the Romans were 
extravagantly fond. 

The charioteers {agitatores vel aurigee) were distributed into 
four parties (greges) or factions, from their different dress or 
livery; f actio alba vel alhata, the white 3 russata, the red; 
veneta, the sky-coloured or sea-coloured; and prasina, the 
greeli faction 3 to which Domitian added two, called the golden 
and purple, {factio aurata et purpurea), S wet, Domit. 7* TJie 
spectators favoured one or the other colour, as humour or 
caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of the horses, 
nor the art of the men that attracted them; but merely the 
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dtess; {Nunc favent panno^ pannum amanQ Hin.Ep. ix.6. 
In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 men are said to. 
have lost their lives at Constantinople in a tumult raised 
by contention among the partisans of these several colours. 
Procop, Bell, Pers, i. 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter- 
mined by lot ; and the person who presided at the games gave 
the signal for starting by dropping a napkin or cloth, mappd 
vel panno misso. Then the chain of the Hermiili being with- 
drawn, they sprung forward, and whoever first ran seven times 
round the course was victor, Propert, ii. 25, 26, 1. Senec, 
30. Ov, Hal, 68. This was called one match, {iinus 
MISSUS, -M5,) for the matter was almost always determined 
at one heat ; and usually there were twenty-five of these in 
one day, so that when there were four factions, and one of 
these started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day, Serv, 
in Virg, G, iii. 18. {centum quadrijugi^ sometimes many 
more •, but then the horses commonly went only five times 
round the course, Suet, Claud, 21. Ner, 22. Domit, 4. 

The victor being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was 
crowned, Suet, Calig, 32. Ftrg, jEn, iii. 245, and received 
a prize in money of considerable value. Martial, x. 50, 74. 
Juvenal, vii. 113. 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the 
manner of the Greeks, and those who had received crowns 
for their bravery in war, first wore them at the games, A. U, 
459. Liv, X. 47. The palm-tree was chosen for this purpose 
because it rises against a weight placed on it {adversus pondus 
resurgit, etsursum nititur)^ Gell. iii. 6. Plin.xvi. 42. s.81. 12, 
hence put for any token or prize of victory, Horat, Od, i. 1. 5. 
Juvenal, xi. 181, or for victory itself, Virg, G, iii. 49. Ovid, 
Trist, iv. 8. 19. Palma lemniscata^ a palm crown with ribbons 
{lemnisci) hanging down from it, Cic, Rose, Am, 35. Festus, 
Huic consilio jjalmam do, I value myself chiefly on account of 
this contrivance, Ter, Heaut,\v, 3.31. 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were 
five kinds ; running ; leaping {saltus) ; boxing {pugi- 

latus) ; wrestling {lucta) ; and throwing the discus or quoit 
{discijactus) ; hence called Pentatlilum,vt\ ~on {LatinbQm^^ 
QUERTiUM, Festus,) or Certamen Athletimm vel Gymmeum, 
because they contended naked {^vfivoi) with nothing on but 
trowsers or drawers {suhligqrihus tanthm velati), whence 
GYMNASIUM, a place of exercise, or a school. This coverr 
ing, which went from the waist downwards and supplied the 
place of a tunic, was called Campestre, Horat, Ep, i. 11. 18. 
{vepi^iiifitt, Pausan, i. 44), because it was used in the exercises 
of the Campus Martins, and those who used it, Campestrati, 
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Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 3dv. I 7 . So anciently at the Olympic 
*games, Thuvydid, i. 6. 

The Athlet(B were anointed with a glutinous ointment called 
Ceroma,* Afar/za/. vii. 31.9. iv. 4. 19. xi, AS. Juvenah vi. 
245, by slaves called Aliptse, Cic. 1.9.35, whence liquida 
PALJESTRA, Lucan, ix. 661, U7icta palaestra, Ovid. Ep. xix, 
11, and wore a coarse shaggy garment called Enoromis, - idis . 
Martial, iv. 19, used of finer stuff by women, Juvenal, ibid. 
also by those who played at that kind of hand-ball (pila), 
called Tricon or HARPASTC7M,*jT[/ffr/m/. ibid. 

Boxers covered their hands with a kind of gloves (chiro-^ 
thecce), which had lead or iron sewed into them, to make the 
strokes fall with a greater weight, called CjiSTUs vel cestus^ 
Virg. tEii. V. 379 . 400. 

The combatants (Athletce) were previously trained in a 
place of exercise {in 2 >alcBs(rd\it\ gymnasio), Plant. Bacch. 
iii. 3. 14, and restricted to a particular diet, Horat. de Art. 
Poet. 413. 1 Corinth, ix. 25. In winter they were exercised 
in a covered place called XYSTUS, vel surrounded with 
a row of pillars, Peristylium, Vitruv. v. 2. But Xystum 
generally signifies a walk under the open air [amhulatio 
pmthra vel subdialis), laid with sand or gravel, and planted 
with trees, joined to a Gymnasium^ Cic. Att, i. 8, Acad, iv. 
3. Suet. Aug. 72 . Plin. Ep. ii. I 7 . ix. 36. 

The persons thus exercised were called Palccstritcc^ or 
Xystici ; and he who exercised them, EXEiicrrATOR, Plin. 
xxiii. 7 . s. 63. 3Iagistcr vel Doctor Pala^stricus, Gyninasi- 
archus^ vel -a, Xystarcims, vel -es. From the attention of 
Antony to gymnastic exercises at Alexandria, he was called 
Gymnasiarcha by Augustus, Dio. L. 27. 

PALiESTRA was properly a school for wrestling (a 
luctatio)^ but is put for any place of exercise, or the exercise 
itself 5 hence palcestram discere, to learn the exercise, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 22. Unvtce dona qyalcestrw^ exercises, Ovid. Ep. 
xix. 11. These gymnastic games {gymnici agones) were 
very hurtful to morals, Plin. iv. 22. 

The Athletic games among the Greeks were called ISE- 
LASTIC (from eioeXawio^ invehor), because the victors {Hie- 
roniccdy Suet. Ner. 24, 25.) drawn by white horses, and wear- 
ing crowns on their heads ; of olive, if victors at the Olym- 
pic games, Firg. G. iii, 18 ; of laurel at the Pythian ; parsley 
at the Nemeaii; and of pine at the Isthmian, were conducted 
with great pomp into their respective cities, which they entered 
through a breach in the walls made for that purpose ; intimat- 
ing, as Plutarch observes, that a city which produced such 
brave citizens had little occasion for the defence of walls, 

Plin. 
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PUn, Ep. X. 119. They received for life an annual stipend 
{ppsonia) from the public. Ibid, & Vitrvv, ix. Prcef. 

3. Ludus Troj^, a mock fight performed by young noble- 
men on horseback, revived by Julius Caesar, Dio. xliii. 23. 
Suet, 19, and frequently celebrated by the succeeding empe- 
rors, Suet, Aug, 43. Tib, 6. Cal. 18. Claud, 21. Ner, 7- 
Dio, xlviii. 20. li. 22, &c. described by Virgil, ^n, v. 561, &c. 

4. What was called Venatio, or the fighting of wild beasts 
with one another, or with men called Bestiarii^ who were 
either forced to this by way of punishment, as the primitive 
Christians often were ; or fought voluntarily, either from a 
natural ferocity of disposition, or induced by hire [auctora-- 
mento)^ Cic. Tusc. Quaest. ii. VJ, Fam. vii. 1. Off. ii. 16. 
Vat. 17 . An incredible number of animals of various kinds 
w’as brought from all quarters, for the entertainment of the 
people, and at an immense expanse, Cic, Fam, viii. 2. 4. 6. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition. Poinpey, in his second consulship, exhibited at 
once 500 lions, who were all despatched in five days ; also 18 
elephants, Dio, xxxix. 38. Plin, viii. 7« 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encampment or a siege, Suet.Jul. 39. Claud, 21. Dorn. 4. 

6. The representation of a sea-fight (Naumachia), which 
was at first made in the Circus Maximus^ but afterwards 
oftener elsewhere. Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for 
that purpose, Suet. Aug, 43. Tiber, 72, and Domitiah built 
a naval theatre, which was called Naumachia Domitianiy Suet, 
Dom. 5. Those who fought weye called Naumachiarii, They 
were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor, Dio, lx. 33. Suet. Claud. 21. Tacit. Annal. xii. 56. 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were 
renewed {instaurabantur)^ Dio, Ivi. 27, often more than 
once. Id. lx. 6. 


II. SHOWS OF GLADIATORS. 


^HE shows {spectacula) of gladiators were properly called 
*■* Munera, and the person that exhibited (edebat) them, 
Munerarius, vel ~ator, Editor y et DominuSy Cic. Att. ii. 19; 
who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during the days 
of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy, Cic. Legg, ii. 24. 
They seem to have taken their rise from the custom of slaugh- 
tering qaptives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease 
their maneSy Virg. Mu, x. 518, 
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Gladiators were first publicly exhibited {dati sunt) oA Rome 
by two brothers called Bruti at the funeral of their father, 
A. U. 490. Liv, Epit. xvi. Faler, Max. ii. 4. 7? and for 
some time they were exhibited only on such occasions ; but 
afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Minerva. Incredible 
numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited 
for 123 days, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed ; and 10,000 gladiators fought, Dio. xlviii. 15, whence 
we may judge of other instances. The emperor Claudius, 
althougn naturally of a gentle disposition, is said to have been 
rendered cruel by often attending the spectacles, Dio. lx. 14. 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools \in ludis) 
by persons called LANIST/E, who purchased and trained 
them. The whole number under one Lanista was called 
Familia, Suet. Jul. 26. Aug. 42. They were plentifully fed 
on strong food; hence Sagina gladiatoria, Tacit. Hist. ii. 88. 

A Lanista, when he instructed young gladiators (firones), 
delivered to them his lessons and rules {dictata et leges) in 
writing, Suet. Lid. 26. Auvenal. xi. 8, and then he was said 
commentari, Cic. de Orat. hi. 23 ; when he gave over his em- 
ployment, a gladiis recessisse, Cic. Rose. Am. 40. 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with 
wooden swords {rudihus hatuebant ; whence a bat- 

tle), Cic. ibid. Suet. Calig. 32. 54. When a person was con- 
futed by weak arguments, or easily convicted, he was said, 
plumbeo gladio fugulariyOic. Att. i. 16. Jugulo kune suo sibi 
gladio, I foil him with his own weapons, 1 silence him witli 
his own arguments, Terent. Adelph. v. 8. 34. O plumbeum 
pugioneml OieeMiQ or inconclusive reasoning! Cic. Fin. iv.^S. 

Gladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or 
of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be 
ad gladium damnati, who were to be despatched within a 
year. This, however, was prohibited by Augustus (gladia- 
tores sine missione edi py'ohibuit). Suet. Aug. 45, and others 
ad ludum damnati, who might be liberated after a certain 
time. But afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire 
or by inclination, fought on the arena, some even of noble 
birth, Juvenal, ii. 43. viii. 191, &c. Liv. xxviii. 2. Suet. 
Ner. 12. and what is still more wonderful, women of quality, 
Tacit. Annal. xv. 32. Suet. Domit. 4. Juvenal, vi. 254, &c., 
and dwarfs {nani), Stat. Sylv. I. vi. 57. 

Freemen who became gladiators for hire were said esse auc- 
torati, Horat. Sat. ii. 7- and their hire, auctoramentujn. 
Suet. Tib. 7, or gladiatorium, Liv. xliv. 31, and an oath 
was administered to them, FeU Arbiter, 117. 
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arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it ; 
secured with a breast-work or parapet [loricd) against the 
irruption of wild beasts. As a further defence^ the arena was 
surrounded with an iron rail (ferreis clathris), and a canal 
(euripo), Plin. viii. 7- 

The Equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. 
The seats {gradus vel sedilia) of both were covered with 
cushions (pulvillis), Juvenal, iii. 152, first used in the time 
of Caligula, Dio, lix. 7« The rest of the people sat behind 
on the bare stone, and their seats were called Popularia, 
Suet, Claud, 25. Dom, 4. The entrances to^ these seats 
were called Vomitori a the passages [vice) by which they 
ascended to the seats were called Scales or Scalaria, and the 
seats between two passages were, from their form, called 
Cuneus, a wedge, Juvenal, vi. 61. Suet, Aug. 44. For, 
like the section of a circle, this space gradually widened from, 
the arena to the top. Hence Cuneis innotuit res omnibus, 
to all the spectators, Pheedr, v, 7* 35. 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to cer- 
tain persons by way of honour, Cic. Phil. ix. 7> and the editor 
seems to have been allowed to assign a more honourable seat 
to atiy person he inclined, Cic. Att. ii. 1. 

There were certain persons called Designatores or Dis^ 
signatores, masters of ceremonies, who assigned to every one 
his proper place, Plant, Pcenul. prolog, 19. Cic. Att, iv. 3, 
as undertakers did at funerals, Horat. Epist, i, 7 and when 
they removed any one from his place, they were said eum exci- 
tare vel suscitare, Martial, iii. 95, v. 14. vi. 9. The Desig7ia^ 
tores are thought by some to have been the same with what 
were called Locarii {g?ua sedes ysI spectacula locahant.) But 
these, according to others, properly were poor people, who 
came early and took possession of a seat, which they after- 
wards parted with to some rich person who came late, for hire. 
Martial, v. 25. 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, 
without the permission of those in whose power they were, 
Valer. Max, vi. 3. 12. But afterwards this restriction was 
removed. Augustus assigned them a particular place in the 
highest seats of the amphitheatre. Suet. Aug. 44. Ovid. 
Amor. ii. 7- 3. 

There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which 
the spectators were besprinkled with perfumes [croco diluto 
aut aliis fragrantibus liquoribus), Martial, v. 26. & de Spect. 
3, issuing from certain figures (signa), Lucan, ix. 808, and 
in rain or excessive heat there were coverings {vela vel velaria) 
to draw over them, Juvenal, iv. 122. For which purposes 
there were holes in the top of the outer wall, in which poles 
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W6re fixed to support them. But when the wind did not 
permit these coverings to be spread, they used broad-brimmed 
Ws or caps (causiis vel jpzVei) and umbrellas, Dio. lix. 7* 
Martial, xiv, 27, 28. 

By secret springs, certain wood machines called Peg- 
MATA, vel were raised to a great height, to appearance 
spontaneously, and elevated or depressed, diminished, or en- 
larged at pleasure, Martial. Sped. ii. 16. viii. 33. Senec.Ejiist. 
88. Suet. Claud. 34. Gladiators were sometimes set on them, 
hence called Pegmares^ Suet. Cal. 26, and boys {et j)ucros 
inde ad velaria raptos)^ Juvenal, iv. 122. pegmat a is put 

by Cicero for the shelves {pro loculis) in which books were 
kept. Att. iv. 8. 

Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called Spoliarium, 
to which those who were killed or mortally wounded were 
dragged by a hook [unco trahehantur), Plin. Paneg. 36. 
Senec. Epist. 93. Lamprid. in Commod. fin. 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along 
the arena in procession. Then they were matched by pairs 
{paria inter' se componehantury vel comparabantur) ^ Wovixt. 
Sat. I. vii. 20, and their swords examined {explorahantur) 
by the exhibiter of the games. Suet. Tit. 9. 

The gladiators, as a prelude to the battle ( prceludentes vel 
proludentes)y at first fought with wooden swords or the like, 
flourishing {ventilantes) their arms with great dexterity, Cic. 
de Orat. ii.78. Senec. Ep. \ VJ. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 515. 589. 
Then upon a signal given with a trumpet {sonabant ferali 
dangore tubce), they laid aside these {arma lusortUy rudesvd 
gladios hehetes ponebanty v. abjiciebant)y and assumed their 
proper arms {arma pugnatoriayvd decretoriay i. e. gladios am-- 
tos sumehant)y Quinctilian. x. 5. 20. & Suet. Cal. 54. They 
adjusted themselves {se adpugnam componebanty Gell. vii. 3.) 
with great care, and stood in a particular posture (in statu 
vel gradu stahant)y Plaut. Mil. iv. 9, 12. Hence moveriy 
dejidy vel deturhari de statu me?itis : depelliy dejiciy vel demover i 
graduy See. Cic. Off. i. 23. Att. xvi. 15. Nep. Themist. 5. 
Liv. vi. 32. Then they pushed at one another {petebant)y and 
repeated the thrust {repet ebant)y Suet. Cal. 58. .They not 
only pushed with the point {punctim)y but also struck with 
the edge {caesim^ It was more easy to parry or avoid 
{caver Cy propulsar e, exircy effugerCy excedercy eludere^ direct 
thrusts adversosy et rectasac simplkes manus), than back 

or side strokes) manus veipetitionesaversas tectasque)yQmnc- 
tilian. V. 13. 54. ix. 1. 20. Virg. ix. 439. Cic. Cat. i, 6. They 
therefore took particular care to defend their side {latiis 
tegere) ) hence latere tecto abscedercy to get off safe. Ter. 
Heaut. iv. 2. 5. Per alterius lotus petiy Cic. Vat. 5. Lotus 
* Y apertum 
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np€rtum ’9^\ nuikm rfflrc, to ^pose one^B self to danger, 
TihulL i, 4, 46* Some gladiators had the faculty of imt 
winking. Two such belonging to the Emperor Qaudius 
were on that account invincible, Tlin» xi. 37. s. 64. Sense. 

Jr. iu4. 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
Habet, sc. vulnus, vel hoc habet, he has got it. The gladi- 
;itor lowered {submit tebat) his arms as a sign of his being van- 
quished : but his fate depended on the pleasure of the people, 
who, if they wished him to be saved, pressed down their 
thumbs {pollicempremebant), Horat. Ep. i. 18, 66 ; if to be 
slain, they turned up their thumbs {pollicem vertebant), 
Juvenal, hi. 36. (hence taudare utroque pollice, i. e. valde^ 
Horat. Ep. i. 18. 66. Plin. 28. 2. b,6.),^ and ordered him to 
receive the sword (ferrum recipere)^ which gladiators usually 
submitted to with amazing fortitude, Cic. Sext. 37. Tusc. iu 
17 . Mil. 34. Senec, Ep. 7 . 177 * de Tranquil. Animi^ c. 11. 
(Jonst. Sap. 16. Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the 
entrance of the emperor. Ovid, de Pont. ii. 8, 53, or by the 
will of the Editor. 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm, Martial, de 
Sped. 32. Yicvice plurimanmpalmarum gladiator^ who had 
frequently conquered ^ Cic. Rose, Am. 6. Alias suas pahms 
cognoscet, i. e. ccedesy ibid. 30. Palma lemniscatay a palm 
crown, with ribands {lemnisd) of different colours hanging 
from it, ii&id. 35* Festus. Sexta palmaurbanaetiam in Gla- 
dkii ore difficilis, Cic, Phil. xi. 5. — money. Suet. Claud. 21. 
Juvenal, vii. ult., and a rod or wooden sword {rudis)y as a 
sign of their being discharged from fighting; which was 
granted by the Editor y at the desire of the people, to an old 
gladiator, or even to a novice for some uncommon act of 
courage. Those who received it {rude donati) were called 
Rudiarii, and fixed their arms in the temple of Hercules, 
Horat. Ep. i. 1. Ovid. IMst. iv, 8. 24. But they sometimes 
were afterwards induced by a great hire {ingenie auctora- 
mento) again to engage. Suet. Tib.T. Those who were dis-* 
missed on account of age or weakness, were said delusisse, 
Plin xxxvi. 27* 

The spectators expressed the same eagerness by betting 
{sponsionibus) on the different gladiators, as in the Circusy 
Suet. Tit. 8. Domit. 10. Martial, ix. 68. 

Till the year 693, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was finished; 
but then for the first time they were dismissed to take dinner, 
Dio. xxxvii. 46, which custom was afterwards observed at all 
the spectacles exhibited by the emperors, ibid, et Suet, Ho- 
race calls intermissions given to gladiators in the time of 

fighting, 
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fighting, or a delay of the combat^ Dilcdia, Ep. i. 

19, 47 * & Scholiast, in loc. 

Shows of gladiators (cruenta spectacula) were prohibited by 
Constantine^ Cod. xi. 43 j but not entirely suppressed till the 
time of Honorius, Prudent, contra Symmach. ii. 11, 21. 

III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 

“TaRAMATIC entertainments, or stage plays (ludi scenki)^ 
-^were first introduced at Rome, on account of a pesti- 
lence, to appease the divine wrath, A. U. 391, Liv. vii, 2. 
Before that time there had only been the games of the Circus. 
They were called LUDI SCENICI^ because they were first 
acted in a shade (ff/cm, umbra) y formed by the branches and 
leaves of trees, Ovid, de Art. Am, i. 105. Serv, in Firg. 
A^n. i. 164, or in a tent {oKtivriy tahernaculiim,) Hence after- 
wards the front of the theatre, where the actors stood, was 
called ScBNA, and the actors, SCENICI, Suet. Tib. 34. 
Cic. Plane. iii. 7^; or, Scenici Artifices, Suet. 

Cces. 84. 

Stage- plays were borrowed from Etruria; whence players 
(ludiones) were called Histriones, from a Tuscan word 
histery i. e. ludio; for players also were sent for from that 
country, Liv. vii. 2. 

These Tuscans did nothing at first but dance to a flute (ad 
Hbicinis modos)^ without any verse or corresponding action. 
They did not speak, because the Romans did not understand 
their language, ibid. 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at solemn festi- 
vals, especially at harvest home, throwing out raillery against 
one another in unpolished verse, with gestures adapted to 
the sense. These verses were called Versus Fescknmnt, 
from Fescenniay or -fr/m, a city of Etruria, Ilorat, Ejnst, 11. 
i. 145. 

Afterwards, by frequent use, the entertainment was im- 
proved (scepiususurpando res excitata est)y and a new kind of 
dramatic composition was contrived, called SATYR^E or 
Saturn, ^Saiiresy because they were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
what was called Lanx Satura, a platter or charger filled 
with various kinds of fruits, which they yearly offered to 
the gods at their festivals, as the Primitice or first gatherings 
of«e season. Some derive the name from the petulance of 
the Satyrs. 

These satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. They 

y2 had 
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had every thing that was agreeable in the Fescennilie verses, 
without their obscenity. They contained much ridicule and 
smart repartee ; whence those poems afterwards written to 
expose vice got the name of satires j as, the satires of Horace, 
of Juvenal, and Persius. 

It was LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, the freedman of M. 
Livius Salinator, and the preceptor of his sons, who giving 
up satires {ah saturis, i. e. saturis relictis), first ventured to 
write a regular phy {argumento fahulam severe)^ A. U. 512, 
some say, 514 ; the year before Ennius was born, Cic, Brut, 
18, above 160 years after the death of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, and about fifty-two years after that of Menander, Gell, 
xvii. 21. 

He was the actor of his own compositions, as all then 
were. Being obliged by the audience frequently to repeat 
the same part, and thus becoming hoarse {quum vocem obtu- 
disset)y he asked permission to employ a boy to sing to the 
flute, whilst he acted what was sung {canticum agebat), which 
he did with the greater animation, as he was not hindered 
by using his voice. Hence actors used always to have a 
person at hand to sing to them, and the colloquial part 
{(liverhia) only was left them to repeat, Liv, vii. 2. It appears 
there was commonly a song at the end of every act, Flaut, 
Pseud, ii. ult. 

Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by NiEvius, Ennius, Plautus, C^ci- 
Lius, Terence, Afranius, Pacuvius, Accius, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an art (ludus 
in artejn paulatim verterat), the Roman youth, leaving regular 
plays to be acted by professed players, reserved to themselves 
the acting of ludicrous pieces or farces, interlarded with 
much ribaldry and buffoonery, called EXODIA, Juvenal, iii. 
175-vi. 71* Suet. Tib, 4b, Domit. 10, because they were 
usually introduced after the play, when the players and mu- 
sicians had left the stage, to remove the painful impressions of 
tragic scenes. Scholiast, in Juvenal, iii. 175, or FABELLiE 
Atellan^, Liv. vii. 2, or, Ludi Osci, Cic. Fam. vii, 1. 
Ludicrum Oscum, Tacit. Annul, iv. 14, from Atella, a town 
of the Osci in Campania, where they were first invented and 
very much used. 

The actors of these farces {Atellani vel Atellanarum 
adores) retained the rights of citizens {7ion tribu moti sunt)y 
and might serve in the army, which was not the case 4|ith 
common actors, who were not respected among the Romans 
as among the Greeks, but w€re held infamous, Ulpian, 1. 2. 
§ 5.'D. dc his qui not, inf am, — Nep, Prcefat, Suet, 'Jib, 35. 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were 
chiefly of three kinds, Comedy ^ Tragedy, and Pantomimes, 

I. Comedy (COMQEDIA, quasi Ktvfujt the song of the 
village,) was a representation of common- life [quotidiance 
vita: speculum), written in a familiar style, and usually with 
a happy issue. The design of it was to expose vice and folly 
to ridicule. 

Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, 
and new. In the first, real characters and names were repre- 
sented ; in the second, real characters, but fictitious names : 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. Eu^ 
polis, and excelled in the old comedy, 

and Menander m the new, Horat, Sat, i. 4. Epist, ii. 1. 
57 . Quinctilian, X, 1. Nothing was ever known at Rome 
but the new comedy. 

^ The Roman comic writers, Nievius, Afraflius, Plautus, Cse- 
cilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from 
MENANDER, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies 
that ever existed, Qumctilian, x. 1 ; but only a few frag- 
ments of his works now remain. We may, however, judge 
of his excellence from Terence his principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies were called Togata^, in which the characters 
and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, Juvenal, i, 3. 
Horat. Art. Poet. 288, so carmen tngatum, a poem about 
Roman affairs, Stat, Silv, ii. 7« 53. PRiETWXTAT-®, vel pres- 
text(B, when magistrates and persons of dignity were intro- 
duced ; but some take these for tragedies, ibid, Trabeat/E, 
when generals and oflScers were introduced, Suet, Gramm, 
21. Tabernariae, when the characters were of low rank, 
Horat, Art, Poet. 225. PALUAXiE, when the characters were 
Grecian, from pallium, the robe of the Greeks. MoroRiiE, 
when there were a great many striking incidents, much ac- 
tion, and passionate expressions. Statari^e, when there was 
not much bustle to stir, and little or nothing to agitate the 
passions; and Mixt^e, when some parts were gentle and 
quiet, and others the contrary, Terent. Heaut, prol. 36. Do- 
nat, in Terent, Cic, Brut, 116. The representations of the 
Atellani were called Comoedice Atellance, 

The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called 
Soccus, 

Those who wrote a play, were said docere \e\ facere fabu- 
lam; if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, 
placer e, &c. if not, coder e, exigi, eusibilari, &c. 

II. TRAGEDY is the representation of some one serious 
and important action, in which illustrious persons are intro- 
duced 
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duced^ as^ heroes^ kings^&c. written in an elevated atyle^and 
generally with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy 
was to excite the paspons, chiefly pity and horror; to Inspire 
the love of virtue, ahd an abhorrence of vice, Cici de €^at* 
i. 51. It had its name, according to Horace, from a 
goat, and wSi;, a song ; because a goat was the prize of the 
person who produced the best poem, or was the beat actor; 
De Art. Poet, 220, to which Virgil alludes, Bel, iii. 22; ac- 
cording to others, because such a poem was acted at the fes- 
tival of Bacchus after vintage, to whom a^oo^ was then sacri- 
ficed, as being the destroyer of the viMs ; and therefore it 
was called, the goafs song, (Primi ludi theatrales 

ex Liberalibus nati sunty from the feasts of Bacchus, Serv, 
ad Firg, G,ii,m,) 

THESPIS, a n|Ltive of Attica, is said to have been the in- 
ventor of tragedy, about 536 years before Christ. He went 
about with his actors from village to village in a cart, on 
which a temporary stage was erected, where they played and 
sung, having their faces besmeared with the lees of wine 
(peruncti fcocibus ora), Horat. de Art. Poet. 275, whence> 
according to some, the name of Tragedy (from 
new wine not refined; or the lees of wine, and a singer ; 
hence a singer thus besmeared, who threw out sboffs 

and raillery against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a great 
enemy to his dramatic representations, Plutarch, in Solone, 

Thespis was succeeded by iEschylus, who erected a per- 
manent stage {modicis instravit pulpita tignis), and was the 
inventor of the mask {persona), of the long flowing robe 
{palla, stola, vel syrma), and of the high-heeled shoe or bus- 
kin [cothurnus), which tragedians wore ; whence these words 
are put for a tragic style, or for tragedy itself, Firg, EcL 
viii. 10. Juvenal, viii. 229. xv. 30. Martiah iii. 20. iv* 49. 
V. 5. viii. 3. Horat, Od. ii. 1. 12, as soccus is put for a 
comedy or a familiar style, Id, Epist, ii. 174. Art* Poet, 80. 
90. Nec comvedia in cothumos assurgit, nec contrh, tragee^ 
dia socco fft^rerftVwr‘,«Quinctilian. x. 2. 22. 

As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always 
wore under the tunic a girdle or covering (Subligaculum 
vel SuBLiGAR verecnndice causd), Cic. Off. i. 35. Juvenal, vi* 
60. Martial, iii. 87. 

After iE^chylus, followed Sophocles and Euripides, who 
brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time 
comedy began first to be considered as a distinct composition 
from tragedy ; but at Rome comedy was long cultivated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies. Nor have 
we any Roman tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 

name 
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nAme of Seneca, Nothing remains of the works of Eniiiusi 
Pacuvius, Accius, &c. but a few fragments. 

^ Evei^ regular play, at least among the Romans, was di- 
vided into five acts, Horat. Art, Poet. 189 ; the subdivision 
into scenes is thought to be a modem invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the CROR\J^y Horat.de Art, Po^M93, who 
indeed appear to have been always present on the stage. The 
chief of them, who spoke for the rest, was called Chordgus 
or Coryphceus. But Choraous is usually put for the person 
who furnished the dresses, and took care of all the apparatus 
of the stage. Plant. Pers. i. 3. 79. Trhmmm. \v. 2. 16. Suet. 
Aug. choragium for the apparatus {instrunientum 
stenarum^ Fest.) Plant. Capt. prol. 61. Plin. xxxvi. 15, c/m- 
ragiaiox choragi, Vitruv. v. 9; hence falsa: choragium gloria^ 
something that one may boast of, Cic. ad Herenn. iv. 50. 

The Chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we 
see from Aristophanes ; but when its excessive license was 
suppressed by law, the Chorus likewise was silenced, Horat. 
Art. Poet. 283. A Chordgus appears and makes a speech. 
Plant. Cure. iv. 1 . 

The music chiefly used was that of the flute, which at first 
was small and simple, and of few holes, Horat. Art. Po^t. 
202 ; but afterwards it was bound with brass, had more notes 
and a louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, and of various forms. Those 
most frequently mentioned, are the Tihice dextrcc and sinistra, 
pares and impares, which have occasioned so much disputation 
among critics, and. still appear not to be sufficiently ascer- 
tained. The most probable opinion is, that the double flute 
consisted of two tubes, which were so joined together as to 
have but one mouth, and so were both blown at once. That 
which the musician played on with his right hand was called 
tibia dextra, the right-handed flute ; with his left, tibia sinis- 
tra, the left-handed flute. The latter had but few holes, and 
sounded a deep serious base ; the other had more holes, and 
a sharper and more lively tone. Plin. 16. 36. s. 66. Farr. 
R. R. 1, 2. 15. When two right or two left handed flutes 
were joined together, they were called tibia: pares dextra:, or 
tihice pares sinistree. The flutes of different sorts were called 
tibice impares, or tibice dextree et sinistree, .The right-handed 
flutes were the same with what were called the Lydian flutes, 
{Tihice Ly dice), Tmd the left-handed with the Tyrian flutes, 
{Tibice Tyrice or Sarrance, vel Serrance.) Hence Virgil, Bifo- 
rem dat tibia cantum, i. e. hisonum, imparem, JEn. ix. 61 8. 
Sometimes the flute was crooked, Fire. AEn. vii, 737, Ovid. 

Met. 
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Met, iii. 532, and is then called Tihia Phrygia or cornu. Id. 
de Pont. I. i. 32. Fast. iv. 181 . 

III. PANTOMIMES were representations by dumb-show, 
in which the actors, who were called by the same name with 
their performances {Mimi vel Pantomimi), expressed every 
thing by their dancing and gestures without speaking, {lo- 
quaci munu ; hence called also Chironomi,) Juvenal, xiii. 

110. vi, 63. Ovid. Trist. ii. 515. Martial, iii. 86. Horat. i. 
18. 13. ii. 2. 125. Manil. v. 474. Suet. Ner. 54. But Panto- 
mimi is always put for the actors, who were likewise called 
PlanipMes, because they were without shoes {excalceati), 
Senec. Epist. 8. Quinctilian. v. 11 Juvenal, viii. 191. Gell. i. 
11. They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called ScABiLi.A or Scahella, which made a rattling noise when 
they danced, Cic, CwL 27. Suet, CaL 54. 

The Pantomimes are said to have been the invention of Au- 
gustus ; for before his time the Mimi both spoke and acted. 

MIM US is put both for the actor and for what he acted, 
Ctc.Ccc/. 27. Verr.m, 36. llahir. Post, Phil, i\, 27, 
not only on the stage, but elsewhere, Suet, Cces, 39. Ner^ 4. 
0th. 3. Calig, 45. Ang, 45. 100. Sen, Ep, 80. Juvenal, 
viii. 198. 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances or 
farces [mimogrdphi), were Laberius and Publius Syrus, in the 
time of Julius Caisar, Suet, Jul, 39. Horat, Sat, i. 10. 6. 
Gc//. xvii. 14, The most famous Pantomimes under Augus- 
tus were Pylades and Bathyllus, the favourite of Maecenas, 
Tacit. Annul, i. 54. He is called by the Scholiast on Per- 
siiis, V. 123, his freedman {libertus Macendtis) : and by Ju- 
venal, mollis, vi. 63. Between them there was a constant 
emulation. Pylades being once reproved by Augustus on 
this account, replied, “ It is expedient for you, that the atten- 
tion of the people should be engaged about us.” Pylades was 
the great favourite of the public. He was once banished by 
the power of the opposite party, but soon afterwards restored, 
J)io. liv. 17 . Marroh. Sat, ii. 7* The factions of the dif- 
ferent players, Senec, Ep, 47 , Nat, Q. vii. 32. Petron. 5, 
sometimes carried their discords to such a length, that they 
terminated in bloodshed, Suet, Tib, 37. 

The Romans had rope-dancers (Funambuli, Schoenohdtee 
NeurohdtcB),'w\iQ used to be introduced in the time of 
the play, Ter, Hec. Prol. 4. 34. Juvenal, iii. 77« and per- 
sons who seemed to fly in the air (Petaurist.®:), who darted 
(jactabant vel excutieban^ their bodies from a machine 
called Petanrum, vel -us, festus, Juvenal, xiv. 265. Manil. 

111. 438. Martial, ii. 86, also interludes or musical enter- 
tainments, called Embolia, Cic. Sext, 54, or acroamata; 
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but this last word is usually put for the actors, musicians, 
or repeaters themselves, who were also employed at private 
entertainments, Cic, ibid, Verr, iv. 22. Arclu 9. Suet, Aug, 
77‘ Mcbcrob, Sat, ii. 4. Nep, Att. 14. 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling 01 ^ for various shows t6 be exhibited ; as the repre- 
sentation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncom- 
mon animals, and wild beasts, &c. The noise which the 
people made on these occasions, is compared by Horace to the 
raging of the sea, Epist, II. i. 185, &c. In like manner, their 
approbation (plausus)^ and disapprobation, [sihilus, strepitusy 
fremitus^ clamor y tonitruumy Cic.4^am. viii. 2, fistula pasto- 
ritia, Att. 16.) which at all times were so much regarded, Cic, 
Pis, 27 . Sext, 54, 55, 56, &c. Horat, Od, i. 20. ii. I 7 . 

Those who acted the principal parts of a play, were called 
Actores primarum partium; the second, secundarum par^- 
Hum ; the third, tertiarurny &c. Ter, Phorm, prol. 28. Cic. 
in Caecil. 15. & Ascon. in loc. 

The actors were applauded or hissed as they performed 
their parts, or pleased the spectators, Quinctilian, vi. 1, Cic, 
Rose, Com, 2. Att, i. 3. 16. When the play was ended, an 
’ actor always said Pj.audite, Terent, &c. 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, &c. 
as at other games 5 at first composed of leaves or flowers, 
tied round the head with strings, called Struppi, strophia, v. 
-ioltty Festus. Plin. xxi. 1 . afterwards of thin plates of brass 
gilt, (c lamind ijered tenui inauratd aut inargeutatd) y called 
Corolla or cdrollaria; first made by Crassus of gold and 
silver, Plin, xxi. 2, 3. Hence COROLLARIUM, a reward 
given to players over and above their just hire, (additum 
pra^terquam quod debitum esty) Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 36. 
Plin. Ep. vii. 24. Cic. Verr. iii. 79. iv. 22. Suet. Aug. 45, 
or any thing given above what was promised, Cic, Ferr. iii. 
50. Plin, ix, 35, s. 57. The Emperor M. Antoninus or- 
dained that players should receive from five to ten gold pieces 
(aurei)y but not more, Capitolin, 11, 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited, 
was called THEATRUM, a theatre, (a Ocaofiai^ video,) la 
ancient times the people viewed the entertainments standing ; 
hence stantes for spectators, Cic, Amic, 7. and A. U. 599, a 
decree of the senate was made, prohibiting any one to make 
seats for that purpose in the city, or within a mile of it. At 
the same time a theatre, which was building, was, by the ap- 
pointment of the censors, ordered to be pulled down, as a 
thing hurtful to good morals, (nociturum publicis moribus) y 
Liv. EpiU xlviii, Valer. Max. ii, 4, 3. 
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Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected# 
The most splendid was that of M, iEmilius Scaurus, when 
sedilO) which contained 80,000 persons, and was adorned with 
amazing magnificence, and at an incredible expense, Plin^ 
xxxvi. 16. s. 24. 8. 

Curio, the partisan of Caesar, at the funeral exMbition in 
honour of his father (fimehri patris munere)^ made two large 
theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, suspended each 
on hinges {cardimm singiilomm uersatili suspensa libra-- 
mento^) and looking opposite ways {inter se aversa), so that 
the scenes should not disturb each other by their noise (ne 
invicem obstreperent ) ; in both of which he acted stage plays 
in the former part of the day; then having suddenly wheeled 
them round, so that they stood over-against one another, and 
thus formed an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladia- 
tors in the afternoon, Plin, xxxvi. 15. 

Pompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second 
consulship, which contained 40,000 ; but that he might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus, SiieU Claude 21. Tertullian, de Sped. 10. 
Plin. viii. 7* xxxix. 38. Tacit, xiv. 19. There were 
afterwards several theatres, and in particular those of Mar- 
cellus, Dio, xliii. 49, and of Balbus, near that of Pompey, 
Ovid, Trist, iii. 12, 13. Amor, ii. 7- 3, hence called trid 
theatra, the three theatres. Suet, Aug, 45. Ovid, Art, iii. 
394. Trist, iii. 12. 24. 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn over them, as over the amphi- 
theatre, Plin, xix. 1. s. 6. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. Lucret, iv. 73. 
vi. 108, but in later times they were roofed, Stat, Sytv, iii. 


6. 91. 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies were held in the 
theatre, Cic, Flacc, 7- Tacit, ii. 80. Senec, Epist, 108. And 
among the Romans it was usual to scourge malefactors on the 
stage, Suet, Aug, 47. This the Greek called et 

^apadei^/LiaTi^eiv, 

The theatre was of an oblong semicircular form, like the 
half of an amphitheatre, Plin, xxxvi. 16. The benches or 
seats (gradus vel cunei) rose above one another, and were 
distributed to the different orders in the same manner as in 
the amphitheatre. The foremost rows next the stage, called 
Orchestra, were assigned to the senators and ambassadors of 
foreign states ; fourteen rows behind them to the equites, and 
the rest to the people, Suet, Aug, 44. The whole was called 
CAVJEA. The foremost rows were called Cave« pHwa, or 
ima; the last, cavea ultima or aumma, Gic, Siflect. L4; the 
middfe, cavea media, Suet, ibid. 

The 
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Hie partB of tbe theatre allotted to the performers, were 
called SeenUf Postsctniiitn^ Proscenium^ Pulpitum^ and Or- 
chestra, 

1. SCENA, the scene, was adorned with columns, statues, 
and pictures of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
plays exhibited, Viiruv, v. 8, to which Virgil alludes, 

i. 166, 432, The ornaments somenmes were inconceivably 
ms^ificent. Voter, Max. ii, 4. 6, Plin, xxxvi, 15, s. 24. 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain ma- 
chines, it was called Scena Versatilis ; when it was drawn 
aside, Sc«na ductilis, Serv, ad Vrg, G, iii. 24. 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain (AULiEUM vel 
Siparium, oftener plural -a), which, contrary to the modern 
custom, was dropt {premebatur) or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised {tolle^ 
hatur) or drawn up when the play was over ; sometimes also 
between the acts, Horat, Ep. ii. 1. 189. Art, Poet, 154. Ovid, 
Met. iii* 111. Juvenal, vi. 166. The machine by which this 
was done was called Exostra, Cic, prov. Cons, 6. Curtains 
and hangings of tapestry were also used in private houses, 
Vtrg. AEm, i. 701. Horat. Od, iii. 29. 15. Sat, ii. 8. 54, call- 
ed Aul(Ba Attalica^ because said to have been first invented 
at the court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in Asia Minor, 
Propert, ii. 23. 46. Serv, in Virg, JEn, i. 701. 

2. POSTSCENIUM, the place behind the scene, where 
the actors dressed and undressed ; and where those things 
were supposed to be done, which could not with propriety be 
exhibited on the stage, Horat, de Art, P, 182. Lucret. 
iv.ll78. 

3. PROSCENIUM, the place befihre the scene, where the 
actors appeared. 

The place where the actors recited their parts was called 
PULPITUM ; and the place where they danced, ORCHES- 
TRA, which was about five feet lower than the Pnlpituniy 
Vitruv. V. 6. Hence Ludibria scend et pulpito digna^ buf- 
fooneries fit only for the stage, Plin, Ep, iv. 25. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 

^HE Bpmans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen 
A was obliged to enlist as a soldier, when the public service 
required, from the age of seventeen to forty-six ; nor at. first 

could 
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could any one enjoy an office in the city, who had not served 
ten campaigns, Polyh, vi. IJ. Every foot soldier was obliged 
Jp serve twenty campaigns, and every horseman ten. At 
»st none of the lowest class v/ere enlisted as soldiers, nor 
peedmen, unless in dangerous junctures, Liv. x.21.xxii. 11. 
87- But this was after^iiirds altered by Marius^ Sallust, Jug, 
§6. GelL xvi. 10, 

The Romans, during the existence of their republic, were 
almost always engaged in wars ; first with the different states 
of Italy for near 500 years, and then for about 200 years more 
in subduing the various countries which composed thatimmense 
empire. 

The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly 
proclaiming it. This was done by a set of priests callea 
Feci ALES. 

When the Romans thought themselves injured by any 
nation, they sent one or more of these Peciales to demand 
redress {ad res repeteudas)^ Liv. iv. 30. xxxviii. 45. Varr. 
L. L. iv. 15. Dionys. ii. 72 ; and if it was not immediately 
given, thirty-three days were granted to consider the matter, 
afjSr which, war might be justly declared. Then the Feciales 
^iii went to their confines, and having thrown a bloody 
^ear into them, formally declared war against that nation, 
Liv, i. 32. The form of words which he pronounced before 
he threw the spear, was called CLARIGATIO {a clard voce 
qua utehatur), Serv. in Virg. Mn, ix. 52. x, 14. Plin. xxii. 2. 
Afterwards, when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried 
on with distant nations, this ceremony was performed in a 
certain field near the city, which was called Ager Hostilis, 
Ovid, Fast, vi. 205. TWus Augustus declared war professedly 
against Cleopatra, but in reality against Antony, Dio, 1. 4. 
So Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to the war against 
the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple of Bellona 
into the ager hostilis, Dio. Ixxi. 53. 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part were annually raised, two to each consul ; for two le- 
gions composed a consular army. But oftener a greater num- 
ber was raised, ten, Liv, ii. 30. vii. 35 ; eighteen, xxiv. 11; 
twenty, xxx. 2 ; twenty-one, xxvi. 28. xxvii. 24 ; twenty- 
three, XX. 1 . xxviii. 38. Under Tiberius twenty-five, even 
in time of peace, besides the troops in Italy, and the forces of 
the allies, Tacit, Amial, iv. 5 : under Adrian iMiviy, Spartian, 
15. In ^e 529th year of the city, upon a report of a Gal- 
lic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 80,000 cavalry, 
and 7^5000 foot, Plin, iii. 20. s. 24. But invaftl^-^times, 
when the lands were cultivated chiefly by slaves/ Livi vi. 12, 
it was not so easy to procure soldiers. Hence, a^r the 

structiou 
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Structioti of Quintilius Varus and his army in Germany, 
A. U. 7fi3, Augustus could not raise forces even to defend 
Italy and Rome, which he was afraid the Germans and 
Gauls would attack, without using the greatest rigour, Dio, 
Ivi. 23. 

The consuls, after they entered on their ofl&ce, appointed a 
day {diem edicebant, vel indicebant), on which all those who 
were of the military age should be present in the Capitol, 
Liv, xxvi. 31. Polyb, vi. I 7 . 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs, held a levy {delectum habehant)^ by the assistance of the 
military or legionary tribunes, unless hindered by the tribunes 
of the commons, Liv, iii. 51. iv. 1. It was determined by 
lot in what manner the tribes should be called. 

The consuls ordered such as they pleased to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obliged to answer to his name 
lliider a severe penalty, X/t;. iii. 1 1 . 41 . Ge//. xi. 5. Paler, 

Max, vi. 3, 4. They were careful to choose {legere) those first, 
who had what were thought lucky names {bona noinina)^ as, 
Valerius^ Salvius^ Statorius, &c. Cic, Divin, i, 43. Festus in 
voce Lacus Lucrinus. Their names were written down on 
tables ; hence scribere^ to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity to enlist {nomina dare) , Liv, x. 25, xlii. 32, 
but this was not always the case. Sometimes compulsion 
(co^rcitio) was requisite ; and those who refused (refractarii, 
qui militiam detrectabant) were forced to enlist {sacramento 
adacti) by fines and corporal punishment {dcnnno et virgin) ^ 
Liv. iv. 53. vii. 4. Sometimes they were thrown into prison, 
ibid, & Dionys, vii. or sold as slaves, Cic, Ccccin. 34. Some 
cpt off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves uf^t for 
service : Hence pollice triinci, poltroons. But this did not 
ftpreen them from punishment. Suet, Aug, 24. Paler, Max, 
vi; 3. 3. On one occasion, Augustus put some of the most 
refractory to death, Dio, Ivi. 23. 

There were, however, several just causes of exemption from 
military service {vacationis militice vel a militid) of which the 
chief were, Age {^kcs),Jii above fifty, Liv, xlii. 33, 34. 
Disease or infirmity {morbus vel vitium)^ Suet. Aug. 24. 
Office (/iOMor), being a magistrate or priest, in Camill, 
vers, Jin, Favour or indulgence {beneficium) granted by the 
senate or people, Cic, Phil, v, 19. de Nat, D, fi. 2. Liv, 
xxxix. 19. 

Those also were excused who had served out their time, 
(Emeriti, qui stipendia explevissmt^ vel defuncti, Ovid, 
Apior, ii. 9. 24.) Such as claimed this exemption, applied to 
the. tribunes of the commons, Lw*.n, 55, who judged of the 

justice 
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justice of their claims {mums and inte^osad 

in their behalf or not, as they judged proper. But this wai 
sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate, Liv. xxxiv. 66 . 
And the tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter 
to the consuls, lAv, xlii. 32, 33, &c. 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the Gauls, which was called TUMULTUS> 
{quasi timer multus, vel a tumeo)^ Cic. Phil. v. 31.viii, 1. 
Quinctilian. vii. 3, no regard was had to these excuses, (de- 
lectus sine vacationihus habitus est)^ Liv. vii. 11. 28. viii. 20. 
X. 21 . Two flags were displayed {veanlla sublata vel prolata 
sunt) from the Capitol, the One red {roseum)^ to summon the 
\xdmivy{adpedites e%focandos) , and the other green {carulmm) , 
to summon the cavalry, Serv, in Virg. Mm,, viii. 4. 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through 
the usual forms, the consul said, Qui rempublicam salvam 
pssE vuLT, ME sKQUATUR. This was called CONJURATIO^ 
or evocatio^ and men thus raised, Conjcjrati, IAv, xxii. 38, 
Cces, de Bell, G, vii. 1, who were not considered as regular 
soldiers, Liv, xlv. 2. 

Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm (m tumultu ; Nam, tu«* 
MULTUS nonnunquam levior quhm bellum, Liv. ii. 26.), were 
called SuBiTARii, {ita repentina auxilia appellabant,) Liv.iii. 
4. 30, or Tumultuarii, Liv, i. 37. xxxv. 2, not only at 
Rome, but also in the provinces, ibid, & xl. 26, when the 
sickly or infirm were forced to enlist, who were called Cau- 
SARij, Liv, vi, 6 . If slaves were found to have obtruded 
themselves into the service {inter tirones,) they were some- 
times punished capitally {in eos animadversum est), Plin. Ep. 
X. 38, 39. 

Tiji cavalry were chosen from the body of the Equites, and 
each had a horse and money to support him, given them by 
the public, Liv, i. 43. i 

On extraordinary occasions, some Equites served on theit 
own horses, Liv, 7. But that was not usually done ; nor 
were there, as some have thought, any horse in the Roman 
army, but from the Equites, till the time of Marius, who made 
a great alteration in the military system of the Romans in 
this, as well as in other respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of 
Roman Equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy* 
and the other provinces 5 and the infantry consisted chiefly 
of the poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers, which is 
justly reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the 
republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier’was chosen to 
repeat over the words of the military oath {fuireHquis verba 

sacramenti 
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^acra^entipfmM), and the test fiwoi^ after hiih (in verba ejua 
jurahant). Every one as he passed along said, Idem in me, 
Festus in Pr-$jurationbs, Liv, ii. 45. Polyh, vi. 19. 

The form of the oath does not seem to have been always 
the same. The substance of it was, that they would obey 
their commander, and not desert their standards, &c. Liv, iii. 
20. xxi. 38. GelU xvi. 4. Sometimes those belo\v seventeen 
were obliged to take the military oath (sacramento vel -wm 
dicere), Liv, xxii. 57. xxv. 5. 

Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy, 
Pec. Off', i. 11. Hence sacramenta is put for a military life, 
Juvenal, xvi. 35. Livy says, that it was first legally exacted 
in the second Punic war, xxii. 38, where he seems to make a 
distinction between the oath (Sacramentum) which formerly 
was taken voluntarily, when the troops were embodied, and 
each decuria of cavalry, and century of foot, swore among 
themselves (inter se eqitites decuriatiy pedites centuriati conju- 
rabant)^ to act like good soldiers (sese fugcc ac formidinis ergo 
non ahiturosy neqiie ex ordine recessuros), and the oath (jus- 
jurandum) which was exacted by the militaiy tribunes after 
the levy (ex voluntario inter iqjsos fcedere a trihunis ad legi^ 
timanijurisjurandi actionem translatimi)^ ibid.) 

On occasion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken anew, 
Liv, xxviii. 29. 

. Under the emperors, the name of the prince was inserted in 
the military oath. Tacit, Hist, iv. 31, and this oath used to be 
renewed every year on their birth-day, Plin. Ep, x, 60, by 
the soldiers and the people in the provinces, Id, Pan, 68, also 
on the kalends of January, Suet, Galb, 16. Tacit, Atmal, xvi. 
22. Hist, i. 12. 

On certain occasions, persons were sent up and down the 
country to raise soldiers, called CONQUISITORES, and 
the force used for that purpose, Coercitio vel Conquisitioy 
a press or impress, Liv, xxi. 11 . xxiii. 32. Cic, de Prov. Cons, 
2 . Att, vii. 21. Hist, de Bell, Alex, 2. Sometimes particular 
commissioners (triumviri) were appointed for that purpose, 
Liv, xxv. 5. 

Veteran soldiers who had served out their time (homines 
mentis stipendiis),yvei[e often induced again to enlist, who were 
then called EVOCATI, Liv, xxxvii. 4. Cic, Fam, iii. 7 * 
Cces, Bell, Civ, iii. 53. Sallust, Jug, 84. Dio, xlv. 12. Galba 
gave this name to a body of Equites^ >vhom he appointed to 
guard his person. Suet, Galb, 10. The Evocati were exempted 
from al|^ the drudgery of military service (aeterorum immunesy 
nisi propuhandi hostis), Tacit. Annal. i. 36. 

. After Latium and the states of Italy were subdued, or 
admitted into alliance, they always furnished at least an equal 
t number 
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number of infantry with the Romans^ and the double of 
cavalry, Liv, viii. 8. xxii. 36, sometimes more. (See p. 63.) 
The consuls, when about to make a levy, sent them notice 
what number of troops they required {ad sodos Latinumqiie 
nomen ad milites ex formuld acdpiendos mittunty Urma, tela^ 
alia parari jnhenty Liv. xxii. 57.) and at the same time 
appointed the day and place of assembling {quo convenirent)^ 
Liv. xxxiv. 56. xxxvii. 4. 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised {scripti vel 
conscripti), much in the same manner with those of the 
Romans. They were paid by their own states, Liv. xxvii. 9. 
11, and received nothing from the Romans but corn; on 
which account they had a paymaster {Qucestor) of their own, 
Polyh. vi. But when all the Italians were admitted into the 
freedom of the city, their forces were incorporated with those 
of the republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states were called 
auxiliaries (AUXILIARES milites vel auxilia, ab augeoy Cic. 
Att. vi. 5. Varr. & Fest.) They usually received pay and 
clothing from the republic, although they sometimes were 
supported by those who sent them. 

The first mercenary soldiers in the Roman army are said to 
have been the Celtiberians in Spain, A. U. 537* Liv. xxiv.49. 
But those must have been different from the auxiliaries, who 
are often mentioned before that time, Liv. xxi. 46. 48. 55,56. 
xxii. 22. 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a great 
measure composed of foreigners ; and the provinces saw with 
regret the flower of their youth carried off for that purpose. 
Tadt. Hist. iv. 14. Agrk. 31. Each district was obliged to 
furnish a certain number of men, in proportion to its extent 
and. opulence. 


11. DIVISION OF THE TROOPS IN THE ROMAN 
ARMY; THEIR ARMS, OFFICERS, AND DRESS. 

A fter the levy was completed, and the military oath 
administered, the troops were formed into legions, (LE- 
GIO a legendo, quia milites in delectu Jegebantur, Varroy 
L. L, iv. 16, which word is sometimes put for an army, 
Liv. ii. 26, &c. Sallust. Jug. 79.) 

Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into 
J;hree maniples, and each maniple into two centuries, |^ANI- 
PULUS, ex manipulo vel fasdculo fomiy liastcsy vel perticce 
longce alligato, quern pro signo primilm gerebaty Ovid, Fast, 
iii. 1 1 7* So that there were thirty maniples, and sixty cenr 
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turies in a legion^ GelL xvi. 4 ; and if there had always been 
100 merl in each century^ as its name imports, the legion would 
have consisted of 6000 men. But this was not the case, 

^ The number of men in a legion was different at different 
times, Lii), vii. 25. viii. 8. xxvi. 28. xxix. 24. xlii. 31. xliii. 
12. C<BS» jB, C. iii. 106. B, Al. 69. In the time of Polybius 
it was 4200. 

There were usually 300 cavalry joined to 6ach legion, called 
JUSTUS EQUITATUS, or ALA, ibid. & Liv. iii. 02. They 
were divided into ten turmce or troops ; and each tiirma into 
three decurice^ or bodies of ten men. 

The different kinds of infantry which composed the legion 
were three, the Hastati, Principes, and Triarli, 

The HASTATI were so called, because they first fought 
with long spears (hasta)^ which were afterwards laid aside 
as inconvenient, Farro de Lat, Ling, iv. 1 6. They consisted 
of young men in the flower of life, and . formed the first line 
in battle, Liv* viii. 8. 

The PRINCIPES were men of middle age in the vigour of 
life : they occupied the second line. Anciently they seem to 
have been posted first ; whence their name, ibid. 

The TRIARII were old soldiers of approved valour, who 
formed the third line ) whence their name, Dionys, viii. 86. 
They were also called PlLANl, from the Pilum or javelin 
which they used ; and the Hdstati and Principesy who stood 
before them, Antepilanf. 

There was a fourth kind of troops called VELITES, from 
their swiftness and agility (a volando vel velodtate), the light- 
armed soldiers ( milites levis armature, vel expcditi^ vel levis 
armatura)y first instituted in the second Punic war, Liv, 
xxvi. 4. These did not form a part of the legion, and had no 
certain post assigned them ; but fought in scattered parties 
where occasion required, usually before the lines. To them u^ere 
joined the slingers and archers, (FUNDITORES, Bale^resy 
Achceiy &c.) Liv. xxi. 21. xxviii. 37. xxxviii. 29. 31. SA- 
GITTARII Cretensesy Arabesy &c. Liv. xxxvii. 40. xlii. 35. 

The light-armed troops were anciently called Fercntarii ; 
Rorarii (quod anth rorat quam pluit, Varr. L. L. vi.3.) and 
according to some, AccensL Others make the Accensi super- 
numerary tipldiers, who attended the army to supply^the place 
of those l^ionary soldiers who died or were slain. Festus 
in Adcensi et ADSciiiFriTii, Farro, ibid. In the mean time, 
however, they were ranked among the light-armed troops! 
These were formed into distinct companies (expediti mauU 
puli et expeditcB cohortes), and are sometimes opposed to the 
legionary cohorts, Sallust, Jug, 46, 90. 100. 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially untlcr the 
z emperors. 
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emperors, from the number of the legion in which they weref 
thus, Fnmani^ the soldiers of the first legion ; Secundani^ 
Tertiani^ Quartani^ Quintani, Decimani, Tertiadevimani^ 
Vicesimani, Duodevicesimani^ Duo et vicesimani^ &c. Tacit. 
Hist. iv. 36, 37 . iii. 27. v. 1. Suet. Jul. 70. 

The FeUtes were equipped ipsdth hows^ slings^ seven javelins 
or spears with slender points like arrows, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy, 
quorum telum inhabile adremittendum imperitis esf,Llv. xxiv. 
o4, a S 2 ianish sword having both edge and point (quo c^sim et 
jDunctim petebant, Liv.), a round buckler (parma) about three 
feet in diameter, made of wood and covered “With leather ) and 
a helmet or cask for the head (GALEA vel GaleruSy generally 
made of the skin of some wild beast, to appear the more 
terrible, Polyh, vi. 20. 

The arms of the Hastatiy Frindpes^ and Triarii, both 
defensive {arma ad tegendum) and offensive {tela ad peten- 
dum), were in a great measure the same : Folyh, vi. 20. 22, 

1. An oblong shield (SCUTUM), with an iron boss 

(umbo) jutting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet 
and a half broad, made of wood, joined together with little 
plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bulFs hide : some- 
times a round shield (Clypbus) of a smaller size, 

2. A head-piece (GALEA vel Cassis v. 4da) of brass 

or iron, coming down to the shoulders, but leaving the face 
uncovered, Flor, iv. 2, whence the command of Cfiesar at the 
battle of Pharsalia, which in a great measure determined the 
fortune of the day, Faciem feri, miles, Flor, iv. 2, Pom- 
pey’s cavalry being chiefly composed of young men of rank, 
who were as much afraid of having their visages disfigured as 
of death. Upon the top of the helmet was the crest (Crista), 
adorned with plumes of feathers of various colours. 

3. A coat of mall (LORICA), generally made of 

leay;ier, covered with plates of iron in the form of scales or 
iron rings twisted within one another like chains (kamis con^ 
serta,) Instead of the coat of mail, most used only a plate of 
brass on the breast (thorax pectorak,) 

4, Greaves for the legs (OCRE-E), Liv, ix, 40, 

tegmina crurum, Virg. Mn, xi. 777^ sometimes only on the 
right leg, Feget, i. 20, and a kind of shoe or ^vering for 
the feet, called Caliga, set with nails, Juvmiil, xvi. 24, 
used chiefly by the common soldiers (gregarii vel manipulares 
milites) whence the Emperor Caligula had his name. Suet, 
Cal, ix. 52. Tadt, AnnaL i. 41 . Cic, Alt, ii. 3. Hence CaU- 
gatus, a common soldier, Suet, Aug, 25, Marius a caliga ad 
consulatum per ductus y from being a common soldier, Senec, 
de Ben, v, 16. .. 
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‘ fti A sVi^dl*d (giddius vel ensisj ahd two long javtlins 

(PiLA.) 

The caralfy at first used only their ordinary clothing for 
the sake of agility, that they might more easily mount tfiOir 
horses ; for they had no stirrups (Stapi^ ?el STAPEOJEj as 
they were afterwards called.) When they were first used is 
uncertain. There is no mention of them in the classics, 
hor do they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had the Romans saddles such as ours, but certain coverings 
of cloth fvestis stragula) to sit on, called EPHIPPIA, Horat, 
Ep, i. 14. 44, tel SI’rata, with which a horse was said to 
be cONsfRATus, Liv, xxi. 64. These the Germans despised. 
Cues, B, G, iv. 2. The Numidian horse had no bridles, Liv» 
XXXV. 11s 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the manner of 
the Greeks, and used nearly the same armour with the foot, 
Polyb, vi. 23. Thus, Pliny wrote a book dc jaculatione 
e^uestriy about the art of using the javelin on horseback, Plin, 
Ep, iii. 4. 

Horsemen armed cap-a-pie^ that is, completely from head 
to foot, were called Loricati or Cataphracti, Liv, xxxv. 48, 
Xxxvii. 40. 

Jn each legion there were six military tribunes (see p. 177 >) 
who commanded under the consul, each in his turn, usually 
month about, Liv, xl. 41. Horat, Sat, i. 6 . 48. In battle, a 
tribune seems to have had the charge of ten centuries, or 
about a thousand men ; hence called in Greek, vel -»y?. 

Under the emperors they were chosen chiefly from among the 
senators and equites ; hence called Laticlavii andANGusTi- 
cLAVii, Suet, 0th, 10. One of these seems to be called 
Tribunus cohortis, Plin, Ep, iii. 9, and their command to 
have lasted only six months 5 hence called semestris tribu- 
NATus, Plin, Ep, iv. 4, or semestre aurum, Juvenal, vii. 
8 , because they had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

The tribunes chose the oliicers who commanded the cen- 
turies (Centurionbs vel ordinum duct ores), from among the 
Common soldiers, according to their merit, Liv, xlii. 34. 
Cces, vi. 39. Lucan, i. 645, vi. 145. But this office (centu- 
rionatus) was sometimes disposed of by the consul or procon- 
sul through favour, and even for money, Cic, Pis, 36. 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vItiS), 
Plin, xiv. 1. s. 3, Tacit, i. 23. Juvenal, viii. 2A7, Ovid, Art, 
Am, i. 527 , hence vite donari, to be made a centurion ; vitem 
poscere, to ask that office, Juvenal, xiv. 193, gerere, to bear 
it, Lucan, vi. 146. 

There were two centurions in each tnaniple called by the 
$aiihe name, but distinguished by the title prior former, and 
z 2 posterior 
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posterior latter, because the one was chosen and ranged before 
the other, Tadt, Ann, i. 32. Dioni/s. ix. 10. 

Under the emperors persons were made centurions all at 
once through interest, Dio, lii. 25. 

The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of 
the Triariiy was called Centurio primi pili, vel primi ordinisy 
Liv, XXV. 19, or Primus Pilus, primipilus, or primopilusy 
Caes. B. G. ii. 25, also primus centurioy Liv. vii. 41, qui 
primum pilum ducehaty ib. 13. Dux legionis (o yf^efitou rov 
Tay^aros)^ Dionys, ix. 10. He presided over all the other 
centurions, and had the charge of the eagle (aquila)y or chief 
standard of the legion, TaciL ERst, Valer, Max, i.6. 11, 
whereby he obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked 
among the equites^ Juvenal, xiv. 197. Martial, i. 32. Ovid. 
Amor. iii. 8. 20. Pont. iv. 7* 1^- He had a place in the 
council of war with the consul and tribunes. The other 
centurions were called minor es or dine, lb. 49. 

The centurion of the second century of the first maniple of 
the Triariiy was called Primipilus posterior : so the two cen- 
turions of the second maniple of the Triariiy Prior ccnturioy 
2 L\\di posterior centurio secundipili; and so on to the tenth, who 
was called Centurio decimi pili, prior et posterior. In like 
manner, Primus princepSy secundus princepSy &c. Primus 
hast at us y &c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in 
the Roman army, from a common soldier to a centurion ; from 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of Hastati 
(decimus hast at us posterior) y to the rank of Primipilus y Liv. 
xlii. 34. Any one of the chief centurions was said ducere 
honestum ordinem ; as, Virginius, Liv, iii. 44. 

The centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants^ 
called OPTIONES, Uragiy or Succenturionesy Liv. viii. 8. 
Festus in Optio ; and two standard-bearers or ensigns (SIG- 
NIFERI vel Vexillarii)y Liv. vi. 8. xxxv. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. 81. 
Hist. i. 41. iii. 17- Cic. Divin. i. 77- 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called 
Pr^fectus ALiK, Plin, Ep, iii. 4. 

Each Turma had three DECURIONES or Commanders 
of ten, but he who was first elected commanded the troops 
Polyh, vi. 23, and he was called Dux turm^e, Sallust, Jug, 38. 
Each decurio had an optio or deputy under him, Varro de Lat, 
Ling, iv. 16. 

The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horse, were 
called Al^, from their being stationed on the wings, Liv, 
xxxi. 21. GeZ/.xvi. 4.) had praefects (PRiEFECTI) appointed 
them, who commanded in the same manner as the legionary 
tribunes, Cces, B, G, i. 39. Suet, Aug, 38. Claud, 35. Plin, 
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^ist. X. 19. They were divided into cohorts^ as the Roman 
infantry, Sallust, Jug, 58. 

A third part of the horse, and a fifth of the foot of the allies, 
were selected and posted near the consul, under the name of 
Extraordinarii, and one troop called Ablecti or Selecti, to 
serve as his life-guards, Liv, xxxv. 5. Polyh, vi. 28. 

It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of the allied 
troops were much the same with those of the Romans. 

. Two legions, with the due number of cavalry, (cum justa 
equitatu)y and the allies, formed what was called a consular 
army (exercitus consularis), about 20,000 men, Liv, x, 25, 
in the time of Polybius, 18,600, Polyh, vi. 24. 

The consul appointed lieutenant-generals (LEGATI) under 
him, one or more, according to the importance of the war, 
Liv, ii. 29. 59. iv. I 7 . x. 40. 43, &c. Sail, Cat, 59. Jug, 28. 
Cccs, de Bell, Civ, ii. 17. in. 55. 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices (ductu vel imperio^ 
et auspicio suo)^ Liv. hi. 1. 17 . 42. xli. I 7 . 28. Plant. Amph. 
i. 1. 41. ii. 2. 25. Horat. i. 7 . 27 ; but if his legatus or any 
other person did it by his command, it was said to be done, 
auspicio consulis et ductu legati^ by the auspices of the consul 
and conduct of the legatus. In this manner the emperors 
were said to do every thing by their auspices, although they 
remained at Rome, Ductu Germanici, auspiciis Tiberii, Tacit. 
Annal. ii. 41. Horat. Od. iv. 14. 16. 33. Ovid. Trist. ii. 173, 
hence auspicia, the Conduct, Liv, iii. 60. 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
PALUD AMENTUM, or ChlamySy of a scarlet colour bor- 
dered with purple ; sometimes worn also by the chief officers, 
Liv, i. 26. Plin, xvi. 3. Tac, Aim, xii. 56, cum paludatis 
ducibuSy officers in red coats, Juvenal, vi. 399, and, according 
to some, by the lictors who attended the consul in war, Liv, 
xli. 10. xlv*39. Chlamys was likewise the name of a travel- 
ling dress (vestis viaforia) : hence C/ilamydatuSy a traveller 
or foreigner. Plant, Pseud, iv. 2. 8. sc. 7- 49. 

The military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 
SAGUM, also Chlamys , Plaut. Rud. ii. 2. 9, an open robe 
drawn over the other clothes and fastened with a clasp. Suet, 
Aug, 26, opposed to toga, the robe of peace. When there was 
a war in Italy, (in tumuHu )y all the citizens put on the sagum : 
hence Est in sagis civitasy Cic. Phil, viii, 1 1 , sumere saga, ad 
saga ire ; et redire ad togas y Id. v. 12. xiv. 1, also put for the 
general's robe ; thus, Punico lugubre mutavit saguiny i. e. 
deposuit coccineam chlamydem Antonius, et accepit nigramy 
laid aside his purple robe and put on mourning, Plorat, 
Epod. ix. 27 . 


III. DIS- 
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HI. DISCIPUNE OF THE ROMANS^ THEIR 
MARCHES AND ENCAMPMENTS, 

^HE discipline of the Ramans was chiefly conspicuous in 
their marches and encampments. They never passed a 
night, even in the longest marches, without pitching a camp, 
and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch, JLw, xliv. 39. 
Sallust, Jug, 45. 91. Persons were always sent before to 
choose and mark out a proper place for that purpose (castra 
metari,) Hence called METATORES ; thus, Alteris cctsins 
vel secundis, is put for altera die^ the second day; tertiis 
castriSi quintis castris, &c. Tacit, Hist, iii. 15. iv, 71* Cces, 
B, G, vii. 36. 

When the army staid but one night in the same camp, or even 
two or three nights, it was simply called and in later ages 

MANSTO ; which word is also put for the journey of one 
day, Plin. xii. 14, or for an inn. Suet, Tit, 10, as araefios 
among the Greeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the 
same place, it was called Castra STATIVA, a standing camp; 
AESTiVA, a summer camp ; and HIBERNA, a winter camp 
(which was first used in the siege of Veji), Liv, v. 2. Hiber^ 
nacula csdificavity xxiii. 39. 

The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, 
and furnished, particularly under the emperors, with every 
accommodation like a city, as storehouses ("armanaj, workshops 
(fabricce)^ an infirmary (valetudinarium)^ &c. Hence from 
them many towns in Europe are supposed to have had their 
origin ; in England particularly, those whose names end in 
cester or Chester, 

The form of the Roman camp was a square (quadrata)^ and 
always of the same figure, Polyb, vi. 25. In lal^ ages, in 
imitation of the Greeks, they sometimes made it circular, or 
adapted it to the nature of the ground, Veget, i. 23. It was 
surrounded with a ditch (Fossa), usually nine feet deep and 
twelve feet broad, and a rampart (VALLUM), composed of 
the earth dug from the ditch (AGGER), and sharp stakes 
(sudes^ VALLI vel pali) stuck into it, Virg, G, n, 25. Gees, 
B, Civ, ii. L 15. Polyb. xvii. 14, 15. 

The canm had four gates, one on each side, called Porta 
PRiETORLA, vel Extraordinaria, next the enemy, Ldv.x\,2!7, 
DECUMAN A, opposite to the former (ab tergo ccLStrorum et 
hosH aversa^ vel ah haste) ^ Liv. iii. 5. x. 32. Cses. B. G. ii. 24. 
Civ. iii. 7^, Porta principalis obxtra and principalis 
SINISTRA, Liv, xl. 27 . 

The 
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T1h(B camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part (pars custromm superior) was that next the 
porta prcetona^ in which was the general’s tent {dticis taher^ 
naculum)^ called PR^TORIUM, also Auguralb, TacU* 
Annul, ii. 13. xv. 30, from that part of it where he took the 
auspices {auguraculum^ Fest. vel auguratoidum, Hygin. de 
Castramet.) or Augustale, Quinctil. viii. 2. 8, with a suffi- 
cient space around for his retinue, the praetorian cohort, &c. 
On one side of the Prcetorium were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the other that of the Qufestor, QU^ESTO- 
RIUM, which seems anciently to have been near the porta 
decumana, hence called Quaestoria, Liv. x. 32. xxxiv, 47. 
Hard by the quiestor’s tent was the FORUM, called also 
Quintana, where things were sold and meetings held, Liv. 
xli. 2, Suet. Ner. 26. Polyb. vi. 38. In this part of the 
camp were also the tents of the tribunes, prefects of the 
allies, the Evocati, Ablecti, and Extraordinarily both horse 
and foot. But in what order they were placed does not ap- 
pear from the classics. We only know that a particular 
place was assigned both to officers and men, with which they 
were all perfectly acquainted. 

The lower part of the camp was separated from the upper 
by a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called rRINCIPIA, Liv. vii. 12, where the tribu- 
nal of the general was erected, when he either administered 
justice or harangued the army, Tacil. Annul . i. 67 . Hist. 
iii. 13, where the tribunes held their courts (jura reddehantj^ 
Liv. xxviii. 24, and punishments were inflicted. Suet. 0th, 1 . 
Aug. 24. Liv, viii. 32. ix. 16, the principal standards of the 
army, and the altars of the gods stood, Tacit. Annal. i. 39 ; 
also the images of the emperors. Id. iv. 2. xv. 29, by which 
the soldiers swore, Liv. xxvi, 48. Horat. Od. iv. 5. Ep. ii. 

1. 16, and deposited their money at the standards [ad vel 
apud signa)^ as in a sacred place. Suet. Horn. 7, each a cer- 
tain part of his pay, and the half of a donative, which was 
not restored till the end of the war, Veget. ii. 20. 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were disposeckwn 
this manner: The cavalry in the middle; on both sides of them 
the Triariiy Principes, and Hastati ; next to them on both 
sides were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, it is observ- 
able, were always posted in separate places, lest they should 
form any plots [nequid novee rei molirentur)^ by being united. 

It is not agreed what was the place of the Velites. They are 
supposed to have occupied th« empty space between the ram- 
parts and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. The same 
may be said of the slaves (Calones vel servi)^ and retainers or 

followers 
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followers of the camp (LiXiE, qni exercUum seqitebc^tur, 
quijcstus gratia^ Festns), Liv. xxiii. 16. These were little 
used in ancient times. A common soldier was not allowed a 
slave, but the officers were, Sallust. Jug. 45. Tfie Lia:ce were 
fibmetimes altogether prohibited, ibid. At other times they 
seem to have staid without the camp, in what was called Pro- 
CESTRiA {(jedificia extra castra)^ Festus ; Tacit. Hist. iv. 22. 

The tents [tentoria) were covered with leather or skins cjt- 
ieuded with ropes : hence sub peMibus hiemare^ Flor. i. 12, 
durare^ Liv. v, 2, /labeH^ Id. 37. 39, retineri, in tents, or 
in camp. Tacit. Ann. 13. 35. So Cic. Acad. iv. 2. 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decanus 
pr petty officer who commanded them {qui iis prccfiiit) ; which 
was properly called CoNTUiiERNiuM, and they Contubernales. 
Hence young noblemen under the general’s particular care, 
were said to serve in his tent (contnhernio ejus militare), and 
were called his Contubernales, Suet. Jul. 42. Cic. CwL 
30. T/anc. 21 . Sallust. Jug. 64. Hence, Fivere in emtu^ 
bernio alictfjus, to live in one’s family, Plin. Bp. vii. 24. 

a companion. Id. i. 19. x. 3. The centurions and 
standard-bearers were posted at the head of their companies. 

The diHereiit divisions of the troops were separated by 
intervals, called VI-^, Of these there were five longwise (m 
longum), i, e. running from the decuman towards ihepreeto^ 
rian side ; and three across, one in the lower part of the 
camp, called Qiiintana^ and two in the upper, namely, the 
Principia already described, and another between the Prato- 
rium and the Prfetorian gate. The rows of tents between 
the vice were called Strigai: (/w/4«e.) 

In pitching the camp, different divisions of the army were 
appointed to execute different parts of the work, under the 
inspection of the tribunes or centurions, Juvenal, viii. 147, 
as they likewise were during the encampment to perform dif- 
ferent services {mmisteria), to procure water, forage, wood, 
&c. From these certain persons were exempted (immunes 
operurn militarium, in unum pugnee lahorem reservati, Liv. 
vii. 7.) 5 either by lavv or custom, as the BquiteSy Val. Max, 
ii. j)l. 7^ the Bvocati and veterans,^ Tacit. Annul, i. 36, or by 
the favour (bencficio) of their commander; hence called 
Beneficiarii, Festus. Cas. B. C. i. 75. But afterwards this 
exemption used to be purchased from the centurions, which 
proved most pernicious to military discipline, Tacit. Amial, 
1 . 17 . Hist. i. 46. The soldiers obliged to perform these 
cervices were called Munifices, Feget. ii. 7» 19* 

Under the emperors there iras a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called PRjEFEcxus 

CASTRQRUM, 
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CASTRORUM, Tadt. AnnaL i. 20. xiv. 37. Hist, ii. 29. VegeL 
ii. 10. 

A certaia number of maniples was appointed to keep 
guard at the gates, on the rampart, and in other places o^ the 
camp, before the PrcBtoiium^ the tents of the Legally 
tor, and Tribunes, both by day and by night {agere excuhias 
vel stationes et vigilia^)^ who were changed every three hours, 
Polyh, vi. 33. B , 

Excubi^ denotes watches either by day or night; Vigilije, 
only by night. Guards placed before the gates were properly 
called Stationes, on the ramparts CusTODiiE, Liv, xxv. 40. 
xliv. 33. But statio is also put for any post ; lienee, Vetat 
Pythagoras injussu imperatirriSf id est, l)eiy de preesidio et 
statiorie vita: decedercy Cic. Sen. 20. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with death, Suet, Aug, 24. 

Every evening before the watches were set [antequam vigi~ 
lice disponerentur) y the watch-word (symholumj ov private 
signal, by which they might distinguish friends from foes, IHo. 
xliii. 34, was distributed through the army by means of a 
square tablet of wood in the form of a die, called TESSERA 
from its four corners -a, quatuor). On it was in- 

scribed whatever word or words the general chose, which he 
seems to have varied every night, Polyb, vi. 32. 

A frequent watch-word of Marius was Lar Deus; of Sulla, 
Apollo Delphicus ; and of Ctesar, Venus Genitrix, &c. 
Serv, ad Virg, A^n, vii. 637; of Brutus, Libertas, Dio, 47. 
43, It was given ( tessera data est) by the general to the tri- 
bunes and prsefects of the allies, by them to the centurions, 
and by them to the soldiers. The person who carried the 
Tessera from the tribunes to the centurions, was called Tes- 
8 ERAR 1 US, J'acit, Hist, i. 25. 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, Liv. vii. 35. ix. 32. xxvii. 
46. xxviii. 14. Suet, Galb, 6, which seems likewise some- 
times to have been done viva voce, Liv. xliv. 33. 

Every evening when the general dismissed his chief officers 
and friends {cum PuiETORiuM dimittebat)y after giving them 
his commands, all the trumpets sounded, Liv, xxx. 5. xxi. 
64. xxvi, 15. xxxvii, 5. 

. Certain persons were every night appointed to go round 
( circumire vel obire) the watches ; hence called circuitores, 
vel Circitores, This seems to have been at first done by the 
eqtiitesy Liv. xxii. 1, and tribunes. Id, xxviii. 24, on extraordi- 
nary occasions by the legati and general himself, Sallust, Jug, 
45. At last particular persons were chosen for that purpose 
by the tribunes, Feget. iii. 8, 


The 
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The Romans used only udndrinstruments of music in the army. 
These were the TUBA, straight like our trumpet 5 CORNU, 
the horn, bent almost round; BUCCINA, similar to the hom, 
commonly used by the watches ; LITUUS, the clarion, bent a 
little at the end, like the auguris staff or Utum ; all of brass : 
Whence those who blew them were called iENEATORES, 
Jul, 32. The Tuba was used as a signal for the foot, 
the Lituus for the horse, Acron, ad Horat. Od. i. 1. 23, but 
they are sometimes confounded, Vtrg. Mat. vi. 167, and 
both called Concha^ because first made of shells. Id, I7I. 

The signal was given for changing the watches {vigilm 
mutandis) with a trumpet or horn {tuhd)^ Lucan, viii. 24. 
(Ijuccind)^ Liv. vii. 35. Tacit. Hist. v. 22, hence ad tertiam 
buccinamy fpr vigiliam^ Liv. xxvi. 15, and the time was de- 
termined by hour-glasses (per clepsydras) ^ Veget, iii, 8. See 
P-227. 

A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in 
exercises (whence the army was called Exercitus), walking 
and running {decursio) completely armed, Liv, xxiii. 35. 
xxvi. 51..xxix. 22. Polyb, vi. 20; leaping, swimming, Suet. 
Aug. 65 ; vaulting [salitio) upon horses of wood, Veget, i. 
18 ; shooting the arrow, and throwing the javelin ; attacking 
a wooden figure of a man as a real enemy {exercitia adpalum^ 
vel Palaria), Juvenal, vi. 346; the carrying of weights, &c. 
Virg. G. iii. 346. 

When the general thought proper to decamp {castramovere)^ 
he gave the signal for collecting their baggage [colligendi 
vasa), whereupon all took down their tents (tabernacula de- 
tendebant)^ but not till they saw this done to the tents of the 
general and tribunes, Polyb. vi. Upon the next signal they 
put their baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon the third 
signal began to march ; first the extraordinarii and the allies 
of the right wing with their baggage ; then the legions ; and 
last of all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in 
the rear [ad agmen cogcndum^ i. e. colligendum, to prevent 
straggling), and sometimes on the flanks, in such order {com- 
posito agmine, non itineri magis apto, quamprcelio), that they 
might readily be formed into a line of battle if an enemy 
attacked them. 

An army in close array was called Agmen pilatum, Serv. 
in Virg. JEw. xii. 121, vtX justum, Tacit. Hist. i. 68, When 
under no apprehension of an enemy, they were less guarded, 
(agmine incauto, i. e. minus munito, ut inter pacatos du>ee^ 
bat, sc. consul.) Liv. xxxv. 4. 

The form of the army on march, however, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground^ Liv, xxxv. 4, 

27, 28. 
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27 , 28. It traa SQinetime» disposed into a square (agmen 
ouadratum), with the baggage in the middle, Liv. xxxi. 37, 
xxxix, 30. Mirt.jieBelL GalL viii. 8, Tacit. Ann. i. 51. 

Scouts { 9 peculatoTe&) were always sent before to reconnoitre 
the ground \ad omnia exploranda)^ Suet. Jiil. 58. Sail. Jug, 46. 
A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors were called 
SPECULATORES, Tacit. Hist. i. 24, 25. 27. ii. 11. 33. 73 . 
Sieet. Claud. 35. 0th. 5. 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the 
military pace {gradu militari incedere)^ and to follow the 
standards {signa sequi.) For that purpose, when encamped, 
they were led out thrice a month, sometimes ten, sometimes 
twenty miles, less or more, as the general inclined. They 
usually marched at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, 
sometimes with -a quickened pace (gradu vel agmine citato) 
twenty-four miles in that time, Feget. i. 9. 

The load which a Roman soldier carried is almost incredi- 
ble, Fhg. 6f. iii. 346. Horat. Sat. ii. 10. victuals (cibana) 
for fifteen days, Cic. Tusc. ii. 15, 16, sometimes mpre, Liv. 
Epit. 57 , usually corn, as being lighter, sometimes drest food 
(coctus cihus)i Liv. iii. 27, utensils (uterisilia)^ ib. 42, a saw, 
a basket, a mattock (rutrum), an axe, a hook, and leathern 
thong (falx et lorum adpahulandum)^ a chain, a pot, &c. JLiv. 
xxviii. 45. Horat, Epod. ix. 13, stakes usually three or four, 
sometimes twelve, Liv. iii. 27. the whole amounting to sixty 
pounds weight, besides arms ; for a Roman soldier considered 
these not as a burden, but as a part of himself (arma membra 
milites dmebant)^ Cic. Tusc. ii. 16. 

Under this load they commonly marched twenty miles a 
da^ sometimes more, Feget. i. 10. Spartian. Adrian. 10. 

There were beasts of burden for carrying the tents, mills, 
baggage, &c. (Jumenta sarcinaria, Cccs. i?. C. i, 81.) The 
ancient Romans rarely used waggons, as being more cum- 
bersome, Sallust. Jug. 45, 

The general usually marched in the centre, sometimes in 
the rear, or wherever his presence was necessary. Ibid, et 
X. 22. 

When they came near the place of encampment, some 
tribunes and centurions, with proper persons appointed for 
that service (cum metatoribus), were sent before to mark out 
the ground, and assign to each his proper quarters, which 
they did by erecting flags (vesilla) of difterent colours in the 
several parts. 

The place for the general’s tent was marked with a white 
flag, and when it was once fixed, the places of the rest fol- 
IjOW^d of course, as being ascertained and known, Tolph, vi. 
39, When the troops came up, they immediately set about 

making 
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making the rampart {vallumjaciehant)^ while part of the army 
kept guard {prcBsidium agitabant), to prevent surprise. The 
camp was always marked out in the same manner, and forti- 
fied, if they were to continue in it only for a single night, 
Joseph, Bell, Jud, iii. 6 . 


IV. THE ORDER OF BATTLE AND THE 
DIFFERENT STANDARDS. 

^HE Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines 
{triplice acie, vel triplicibus subsidiisy Sallust. JFug* 49.) 
each several rows deep. 

The Hastati were placed in the first line {in prima acie^ 
y^in principiis ;) the Principes in the second | and the Triarii 
or Pilani in the third ; at proper distances from one another. 
The Principes are supposed anciently to have stood foremost. 
Hence post principiOy behind the first line, IW, Eun, iv. 7 - 
II. Liv, ii, 65. iii. 22. viii. 10. Transvorsis principiisy the 
front or first line being turned into the flank, Sallust, Jug, 49. 
Liv, viii. 8 . xxxvii. 39. 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one 
another, so that each legion had ten maniples in front. They 
were not placed directly behind one another as on march 
{agmine quadrato)^ but obliquely, in the form of what is 
called a Quincunx^ Virg. G. ii. 279, unless when they had 
to contend with elephants, as at the battle of Zama, Polyb, 
XV. 9, et Appian, Liv, xxx. 33. There were certain intervals 
or spaces (VliE) not only between the lines, but likewise 
between the maniples. Hence ordines explicarey to arrange 
in order of battle, Liv, iii. 60, and in the maniples each man 
had a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and 
behind, Polyb, xvii. 26. 

The Felites were placed in the spaces or intervals (m viis) 
between the maniples, Liv. xxx. 33. Sallust, ibid.y or on the 
wings, xlii. 58. 

The Roman legions possessed thecentre {mediamaciemiene* 
bant)y the allies and auxiliaries the right and left wings (cor- 
mia)y Liv, xxxvii. 39. The cavalry were sometimes placed 
behind the foot, whence they were suddenly let out on the 
enemy through the intervals between the maniples, Liv, x. 5 5 
but they were commonly posted on the wings, Liv, xxviii. 
14, hence called AL^, Gell, xvi. 4. Plin, Ep, 7* 30, which 
name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the allies {alarii 
vel alarii equites), liv. xxxv. 5, Cic. Fam. ii. 17> when dis- 
tinguished from the cavalry of the legions {equites legionarii), 
Liv, xl. 40. Cfies. B, G. i. 41, and likewise to the auxiliary 

infantry 
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infehtry {coJiortes alures vel alaricB)^ Liv. x. 40. 43* Cses. B* 
C. i. 65. ii. 16. 

This arrangement however was not always observed. Some- 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the same 
line. For instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
behind as a body of reserve {in subsidiis vel projsidiis), Liv. 
xxvii. 2. 12. xxix. 2. xxx. 18. This was called Acies duplex, 
Cas. S, C. i, 75 . Sallust, Cat, 59, when there was only one 
line, Acies Simplex, Ccbs, B, G, iii. 25. Jfr, 12. 53. Some 
think, that in later times an army was drawn up in order of 
iMtle, without any regard to the division of soldiers into dif- 
nPent ranks. In the description of Caesar’s battles there is 
no mention made of the soldiers being divided into Hastati, 
Principes^ and Priavil^ but only of a certain number of legions 
and cohorts, which Caesar generally drew up in three lines, 
C(Bs, B, G, i. 19. 41. ii. 22. iv. 11. B, C. i. 57. 75. iii. 74. 
Jfr, 53. So Sallust, Cat, 59. Tacit, Hist, ii. 24. In the 
battle of Pharsalia he formed a body of reserve, which he calls 
a fourth line (ouartam aciem instituit), to oppose the cavalry 
of Pompey, which indeed determined the fortune of the day, 
B, C, iii. 76 . This was properly called Acies ouadruflex ; 
as, B. Aft, 38. " 

In the time of Caesar the bravest troops were commonly 
placed in the front, Sallust, et Cccs, ihid.y contrary to the 
ancient custom. This and various other alterations in the 
military art are ascribed to Marius. 

Acies is put not only for the whole or part of an army in 
order of battle ^ as, Aciem instrnerey cequare, exornarey expli^ 
care, extenuarey Jirmarey periurbare, mstaurare, restituercy 
redintegrate, &c, but also fbr the battle itself, Cic. Fam, vi. 3. 
Suet,Aug,^^, Commissam aciem secutiis est terrce tremor, there 
happened an earthquake after the fight was begun. Flat, ii. 6. 
Post acies primas, after the first battle, Ovid, Met, xiii. 207. ' 

Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper stand- 
ard and standard-bearer, Varro, de Lat. Ling, iv. 16. Liv. 
viii. 8. Veget, ii. 23. Hence militessigni unius, of one maniple 
or century, Liv, xxv. 23. xxxiii. 1.9; Reliqua signa in subsidio 
artius collocat, he places the rest of the troops as a body of 
reserve or in the second line more closely, Sallust, Cat, 59 • 
to advance; to face about, Cces, B,G. 

i. 25 ; efferre, to go out of the camp, Liv, xxv. 4 5 a signis disl 
cedere, to desert, Ibid, 20; re/erre, to retreat; also to recover 
^e standards. Firg, A^n,yu 826 ; signa conferreyvelsigniscol- 
latis confligere, to eng^^t^signisinfestis infernyirevdmcedere, 
to march against the enemy; urhem intrare sub sig 9 m, Liv. iii. 
51 } sub signis legioms ducere^ in battle order, Cic, Att. xvi. 8 ; 

signa 
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^na infeUa ftrrcy to advance as if to ah attack^ P%rg^ iSSht* 
V. 582, 

The ehsign of a matiipulus was anciently a bundle of hay 
on the top of a pole, (see p. 386,) whence miles manipularis^ 
a common soldier, Ovid. Fast, iii. 1 16. Afterwards a spejw 
with a cross piece of wood on the top, sometimes the figure 
of a hand above, probably in allusion to the word manipultiS-^ 
and below, a small round or oval shield, commonly of silver, 
Plin, xxxiii. 3, also of gold, Herodian. iv. 7> on which were 
represented the images of the warlike deities, as Mars or Mi- 
nerva ; and after the extinction of liberty, of the emperort^ 
Tacit. Ann. i. 43. Hist. i. 41. iv. 62, or of their favour M l 
iSuet. Tib. 48. Cal. 14. Hence the standards were caMi 
Numina legionnm^ and worshipped with religious adoration, 
^uet. Cal. 14. Vit. 2. Tacit. Ann. i. 39. Veget. ii. 6. The 
soldiers swore by them, Lucan i. 374. 

2 ^We read also of the standard of the cohorts, Liv. xxvii. 16. 
|P^^. B. G. ii. 25. Tacit. Ann. i. 18. Hist. i. 41, as of preefects 
W commanders of the cohorts, Sallust. Jug. 46. But then a 
whole is supposed to be put for apart, cohorts for inanipuli or 
ordineSf which were properly said ad signa convenire et con- 
tineri, Cees. B, G, vi. 1. 31. 37. The divisions of the legion, 
however, seem to have been different at different times. Ceesar 
mentions 120 chosen men of the same century, B. C, iii, 70, 
and Vegetius makes manipulus the same with cmtubernium, 
ii. 13. It is at least certain that there always was a diversity 
of ranks, Oiidines inferiores et supbriores, C<bs. B. G 
vi. 34. Tacit. Hist. i. 52. iv. 59, and a gradation of prefe - 
ments, Oroines vel gradus militim^ Ibid, et Ctes. B. C. i. 44, 
Suet. Claud. 25. The divisions most frequently mentioned 
are Cohortes, battalions of foot,ilhd turm-e, troops of horse, 
Cic. Marcel, 2. Fam. xv. 2. Att. vi. 2. Cohors is some- 
times applied to the auxiliaries, and opposed to the legions, 
Tacit. Hist. ii. 89. v. 18. It is also, although more rarely, 
applied to cavalry, Plin. Ep. x* 107- 

The standards of the different divisions had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from the other, 
Veget. ii, 13. 

The standard of the cavalry was called VEXILLUM, a 
flag or banner, i: e. a square piece of cloth fixed on the end 
of a spear, Liv. used also by the foot, C<bs. B. G, vi. 33; 37;, par- 
ticularly by the veterans who had served out their time, but 
under the emperors were still retained in the aimy, and fought 
in bodies distinct from the legion, under a particular standard 
of their own {sub veMlo^ hence called VEXILLARII), TaMt, 
Ann. i* 17* 36* 38. But VeAUum or Vesnllatio is ^so put 
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any number of troopd following one standard^ Tatit* JH^L 
I 31. 70. Suet. Galb. 18. Stat. Theh.x± 782. 

To lose the standards was always esteemed disgraceful 
(Magnum perdere crimm erati Ovid. Fast.iii. 114), particu- 
larly to the standatd-be^arer, Cces. B. G. iv. 23. Vi 29* Bi Ck 
i. 54, sometimes a capital crime, Liv. ii. 59. Hence to ani*- 
mate the soldiers, the standards were sometimes thrown among 
the enemy, Liv. iii. 70. vi. 8. xxv. 14. xxvi. 5. 

A silver eagle, with expanded wings, on tlie top of a spear, 
sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure 
of a small chapel above it, Dio. xl. 18, was the common 
standard of the legion, at least after the time of Marius, for 
before that the figures of other animals were used, Plm. x. 4, 
s. 5. Hence AQUILA is put for a legion, Cces. Hisp. 30, 
and aquila signaque for all the standards of a legion^ J'acit. 
passim. It was anciently carried before the first maniple of 
the Triarii; but after the time of Marius, in the first line, 
and near it was the ordinary place of the general, Sallust. 
Cat. 59, almost in the centre of the army ; thus Medio dux 
agmiNe Turnus vertitur arma teiiens, A£n. ix. 28, usu- 
ally on horseback, Liv. vi. 7. Sail. Cat. 59. Ccbs. Gall. i. 25, 
So likewise the Legati and Tribunes, Ibid. & Cces. vii. 65, 

The soldiers who fought before the standards, or in the 
first line, were called ANTESIGNANI, Liv. ii. 20. iv. 37. 
vii. 16. 33, ix. 32. 39. xxii. 5. xxx. 33. Cces. B. C. i. 41. 52. 
Those behind the standards (post signa)^ POSTSIGN AN 1, 
Liv. viii. 11. Frontin. Strateg. i, 3. 17, vel SUBSIGNANI, 
Tacit. Hist. i. 70 ; but the Subsignani seem to have been the 
same with the Vexillarii, or privileged veterans, Id. iv. 33, 
Jinn. i. 36. 

The general was usually attended by a select band, called 
COHORS PRiETORlA, Cic. Cat. ii. 11. Fam. x. 30. Sal^ 
lust. Cat. 60. Jug. 98, first instituted by Scipio Africanus, 
Festus ; but something similar was used long before that time, 
Liv. ii. 20, not mentioned in Caesar, unless by the by, B. G. 
i. 40. 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed ( vexillum vel sxgnum pugnee propone batur)^ 
on a spear from the top of the Preetoriumy Cses. de Bell. G. ii. 
20. Liv, xxii, 45, which was the signal to prepare for battle. 
Then having called an assembly by the sound of a trumpet 
(classicoy i. e. tub^ condone advocatdy Liv. iii. 62. vii. 36. viii. 
7, 32.) he harangued (alloquebatur) the soldiers, who usually 
signified their approbation by shouts, by raising their right 
hands, ih. & Lucan, i. 386, or by beating on the shields with 
Iheir spears. Silence was a mark of timidity, Lucan, ii. 59& 
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This address was sometimes made in the open field from a 
tribunal raised of turf (e tribunali cespititio aut viridi cespite 
exstTUcto)y Tacit. Ann. i. 18. Plin. Paneg. 56. Stat. Silv. v. 
2. 144. A general always addressed his troops by the title 
of milites : Hence Caesar greatly mortified the soldiers of the 
tenth legion, when they demanded their discharge, by calling 
them QuiRiTES instead of milites, Dio. xlii, 53. Suet. 
C«s. 70. 

'After the harangue all the trumpets sounded fsigna cane- 
bant), which was the signal for marching, Lucan, ii. 597. 

At the same time the soldiers called out To arms (ad arma 
conclamatum est.) The standards which stood fixed in the 
ground were pulled up (convellebantur) Liv. iii. 50. 54. vi. 28. 
Vlrg, Mtn, xi. 19. If this was done easily, it was reckoned a 
good omen; if not, the contrary, Liv, xxii. 3. Cic, Div, i. 
35. Val, Max, i. 2. 11. Lucan, vii. 162. Hence, Aquilce 
prodire nolentes^ the eagles unwilling to move, Flor, ii. 6. 
Dio, xl. 18. The watch- word was given (signum datum est)y 
either viva voce, or by means of a tessera, Caes. de B. G. ii. 
20. de B. Afric. 83, as other orders were communicated, 
Liv, V. 36. xxi. 14. In the mean time many of the soldiers 
made their testaments (in procinctu, see p. 53,) Gell, xv. 27. 

When the army was advanced near the enemy (intra teli ' 
cmjecturn, unde a ferentariis prcclium committi posset) the 
general riding round the ranks again exhorted them to cou- 
rage, and then gave the signal to engage. Upon which all the 
trumpets sounded, and the soldiers rushed forward to the 
charge with a great shout (maxima clamore procurrebant 
cum signis vel pilisinfestis, i. e. in hostem versis vel directis)^ 
Sallust. Cat. 60. Caes. B. Civ. iii. 92. Liv. vi. 8, &c. Dio. xxxvi. 
32, which they did to animate one another and intimidate the 
enemy, C<jes, ibid. Hence primus clamor atque impetus rem 
decrevit, when the enemy were easily conquered, Liv, xxv. 4, 

The Velites first began the battle ; and when repulsed re- 
treated either through the intervals between the files (per in- 
tervalla ordinum), or by the flanks of the army, and rallied 
in the rear. Then the Hastati advanced ; and if they were 
defeated, they retired slowly (pressopede) into the intervals of 
the ranks of the Principes, or if greatly fatigued, behind them. 
Then the Principes engaged ; and if they too were defeated, 
the TVwzm rose up (consurgebant) : for hitherto they con- 
tinued in a stooping posture (subsidebant, hinc dicti subsidia, 
Festus,) leaning on their right knee, with their left leg stretched 
out, and protected with their shields : hence, Ad triarios 
VE i^TUM EST, it is come to the last push, Liv, viii. 8. 

The Triaril receiving the Hastati and Principes into the 
void spaces between their mmipuUi and closing their ranks 

(com- 
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{bompresm ordinihus)^ leaving any space between 

them, in one compact body (uno continente agmine) renewed 
the combat. Thus the enemy had several fresh attacks to 
sustain before they gained the victory. If the Triarii were 
defeated, the day was lost, and a retreat was sounded [receptui 
cecinerunt)y Liv. viii, 8, 9. 

This was the usual manner of attack before the time of 
Marius. After that several alterations took place, which, 
however, are not exactly ascertained. 

The legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their 
march, and the place they were to occupy in the field. Tacit, 
Hist, ii. 41. 

The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or with- 
drawing particular parts. They usually engaged with a 
.straight front {recta frontey Festus ; vel eeguatis frontihuSy 
Tibull. iv. 1. 103. acies directa). Sometimes the wings 
were advanced before the centre (acies sinuata), Seme, de 
Beat, Fit, 4. Liv, xxnii. 14., which was the usual method, 
Plutarch.in Mario ; or the contrary (acies gibbera, vel flexa)y 
which Hannibal used in the battle of Cannae, Liv, xxii.47. 
Sometimes they formed themselves into the figure of a wedge 
(CUNEUS vel trigonumy a triangle), called by the soldiers 
Caput porcinum, like the Greek letter Delta, A, Liv, viii. 
10. Quinctil, ii, 13. Firg, xii. 269. 457. vi, 39, So the 
Germans, Thcit, de Mor, G, 6., and Spaniards, Liv, xxxix. 
31. But cuneus is also put for any close body, as the Mace- 
donian phalanx y Liv. xxxii. 17. Sometimes they formed 
themselves to receive the cuneusy in the form of a FORCEPS 
or scissars : thus, V, Gell, x, 9. Veget, ii. 19. 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them- 
selves into a round body (ORBIS vel GLOBUS, hence orhes 
facere vel volvere; in orhemsetutariYeX conglohare)y Sallust. 
Jug. 97 . Liv. ii. 50. iv, 28. 39. xxiii. 27. Caes. B, G. iv. 37. 
Tacit.Ann.ii.il. 

When they advanced or retreated in separate parties, with- 
out remaining in any fixed position, it was called SERRA, 
Festus, 

When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts 
of joy saluted their general by the title of IMPERATOR, 
(See p. 151.) His lictors wreathed fasces with laurel, 
Plutarch, in LuciiU,; 2 i^ did also the soldiers their spears and 
javelins. Stat, Sylv, v. i. 92. Martial, vii. 5, 6. Plin, 
XV. 30. He immediately sent letters wrapped round with 
laurel (liter <b laureates ) to the senate, to inform them of 
his success, to which Ovid alludes, Amor, i. 11. 25., and if 
the victory was considerable, to demand a triumph, Liv. xlv. 
1. Cic.Pw. 17 . .^^^.v. 20. jPflm.ii, 10. Appian, B, Mithrid;, 
2 a p.223., 
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p. 223., to which Petsius alludesl^. 43. These kind of let- 
ters were seldom sent under the emperors, Dio. liv. 11, .Jacit, 
Agric, 18. If the senate approved, they decreed a thanks- 
giving (suppUcatio, vel suppliciuni^ vel gratulatio^ Cic. Mar- 
celL 4. Earn, ii. 18.j to the gods, and confirmed to the general 
the title of Imperator, which he retained till his triumph or 
return to the city, Cic. PJuL xiv. 3, 4, 5. In the mean time 
his lietora having the fasces wreathed with laurel attended 
him, Ib, 


V. MILITARY REWARDS. 

A FTER a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in 
presence of the whole army, bestowed rewards on those 
who deserved them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crovm (CORONA CIVT- 
CA), given to him who had saved the life of a citizen, Gell, 
V. 6. Liv. vi. 20. x. 46., with this inscription, ob civem ser- 
VATUM, vel -c, 9 , ^tos, Senec. Clem. i. 26., made of oak-leaves 
(e fronde quernd, hence called Quercus civilis, Virg. iEn. 
vi. 772 and by the appointment of the general presented 
by the person who had been saved to his preserver, whom 
he ever after respected as a parent, Cic. Plane. 30. Un- 
der the emperors it was always bestowed by the prince (Ini- 
peratorid Tacit. Ann. iii. 21. xv. 12. It was at- 

tended with particular honours. The person who received it 
Wore it at the spectacles, and sat next the senate. When he 
entered, the audience rose up, as a mark of respect (ineimti 
etiam ah senatu assurgehatur) ^ Plin. xxi. 4. Among the ho- 
nours decreed to Augustus by the senate was this, that a civic 
crown should be suspended from the top of his house, between 
two laurel branches, which were set up in the vestibule before 
the gate, as if he were the perpetual preserver of his citizens, 
and the conqueror of his enemies, Dio. liii. 16. Val. Max. 
ii. 8. fin. Ovid. Fast. 1. 614. iv. 953. Trist. iii. 1. 35—48. 
So Claudius, Suet. 17., hence, in some of the coins of Augus- 
tus, there is a civic crown, with these words inscribed, ob 

CIVES SERVATOS. 

To the person who first mounted the rampart, or entered 
the camp of the enemy, was given by the general a golden 
crown, called Corona Vallaris vel Castrensis, Val. Max. 
i. 8. To him who first scaled the walls of a city in an as- 
Bault, Corona Muralis, Liv. xxvi. 48. ; who first boarded 
the ship of an enemy. Corona Navalis, Festus ; Gell. v. 6. 
‘ Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeius 
in a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with 

figures 
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figui^es of the beaks of ships, hence called RostratA, Virg^ 
viii. 684., said to have been never given to any other person, 
Liv^ Epit» 129. Pitlerc, ii. 81. Dio, xlix. 14. ; but accord- 
ing to Festus m voc, Navali, and Pliny, vii. 30. xvi. 4, it 
was also given to M, Varro in the war against the pirates by 
Pompeyj but they seem to confound the corona rostrata 
and navalis, which others make different. So also Suet^ 
Claud. 17 . 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the soldiers gave 
to their deliverer (ei duci^ qui liber avit^ Gell. v. 6.) a crown 
made of the grass which grew in the place where they had 
been blocked up ; hence called graminea corona OBSIOIO- 
NALIS, Liv, vii. 37. Plin, xxii. 4, 5. This of all military 
honours was esteemed the greatest. A few, who had the 
singular good fortune to obtain it, are recounted, Ih, 5, 6. 

Golden crowns were also given to officers and soldiers who 
had displayed singular bravery ; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
and M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
single combat, Liv, vii. 10. 26. ; to P. Decius, who preserved 
the Roman army from being surrounded by the Samnites, Id, 
37*5 and to others, x. 44. xxvi. 21 . xxx. 15. 

There were smaller rewards (prccmia minora) of various 
kinds \ as, a spear without any iron on it (Hasta pura), 
Vlrg, Mn, vi. 700. Suet, Claiid, 28. — a flag or banner, i. e. 
a streamer on the end of a lance or spear (VEXILLUM, 
quasi parvum velum, Serv. in Virg. iEii. viu. 1 .) of different 
colours, with or without (aur alum vc\ purum) y 

Sail, Jug. 85. Suet. Aug. 25. — ^Trappings (PHALER.E), 
ornaments for horses, Virg, ^m, v. 310. Liv, xxii. 52., and 
for men, Liv, ix. 46..C/c. Att, xvi. I 7 . Verr. iii. 80, iv. 12. — 
Golden chains TORQUES), Tacit, Annul, ii. 9. iii. 

21 . Juvenal, xvi. 60., which went round the neck, whereas 
the PhalercB hung down on the breast, Sil, Ital, xv. 52. — ‘ 
Bracelets (ARMILL^E,) ornaments for the arms, Liv, x. 44. 
— CoRNicuLA, ornaments for the helmet in the form of horns, 
Ibid , — CATELLiE vel Catenulce, chains composed of rings ; 
whereas the Torques were twisted (tortce) like a voi^Liv, 
xxxix. 31, — FIBULiE, clasps, or buckles for fastening belt 
or garment. Ibid, 

These presents were conferred by the general in presence 
of the array 3 and such as received them, after being pub- 
licly praised, were placed next him, Sal, Jug, 54, Liv, xxiv. 
16. Cic, Phil, v. 13. I 7 . They ever ‘after kept them with 
great care, and ^re them at the spectacles and on all public 
occasions, Liv, x.’47. They first wore them at the games, 
A. U. 459. iZ>. 

The spoils (SPOlflA; vel Exfwm) taken from the enemy 
2 A 2 were 
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' 5 Vere fixed up on their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous 
part of their houses, Firg, jEn, ii. 504. Liv. xxiii. 23. 

When the general of the Romans sl€||r the general of the 
enemy in single combat, the spoils which he took from him 
{quae dux duci detraxit) were called SPOLIA OPIMA (ab 
Ope vel opihus^ Festus), Liv. iv. 20., and hung up in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, built by Romulus, and repaired 
by Augustus, by the advice of Atticus, Nep. in Fit, 20. These 
spoils were obtained only thrice before the fall of the re- 
public ; the first by Romulus, who slew Acron, King of the 
Caeninenses, Liv. i. 10., the next by A. Cornelius Cossus, 
who slew Lar Tolumnius, King of the Vcj elites, A. U. 318. 
JLiv, iv. 20., and the third by M. Claudius Marcellus, who 
slew Viridomarus, King of the Gauls, A. U. 530. Liv. 
Epit. XX. Firg, JEn, vi. 859. Plutarch, in Marcello ; 
Propert. iv. 11. 

Florus calls the spoils Opima, which Scipio iEmilianus, 
when in a subordinate rank, took from the King of the Twr- 
duli and Facccci in Spain, whom he slew in single combat, 
ii. 17.5 but the Spolia Opima could properly be obtained only 
by a person invested with supreme command, Dio. li. 24. 

Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received 
a double share of corn [duplex frumentmn)^ which they might 
pve away to whom they pleased ; hence called DUPLICA- 
KH^Liv. ii. 59. vii. 37., also double pay {duplex stipendium), 
clothes, &c. Cces, Bell. Civ. hi. 53., called by Cicero Uiaria, 
Att. viii, 14. 


VI. A TRIUMPH. 


^HE highest military honour which could be obtained in 
the Roman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, 
with which a victorious general and his army advanced 
through the city to the Capitol ; so called from Opia/xgos the 
Gre^^ame of Bacchus, who is said to have been the inven- 
tor o*uch processions, Farro de Lat. Ling, v. 7« PHn. vii. 
56. s. 57 . It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus carry- 
ing the Spolia Opima in procession to the Capitol, Dionys, 
ii. 34., and the first who entered the city in the form of a 
regular triumph was Tarquinius Priscus, Liv, i. 38., the next 
P. Valerius, Liv. ii. 7* ; J^iid the first who triumphed after the 
expiration of his magistracy iacto /ionore) ^was Q. Publilius 
^hilo. Id. viii. 26. 

A triumph was decreed by the senate, and sometimes by 
the people against the will of the senate, Liv% iii, 63, vU, 17*^ 

to 
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to the general who, in a just war with foreigners {jiisto et 
hostili helloy Cic. Dejot. 5.) and in one battle had slain above 
5000 enemies of the republic, and by that victory had en- 
larged the limits of the empire, VaL Max, ii. 8, Whence a 
triumph was called Justusy which was fairly won, Cic, Pis. 19. 
Hot, Od, i, 12. 54. And a general was said triumpharcy et 
agere vel depairtare triumphum de vel ex aliqno ; triiimphare 
(^iquem vel aliquidy Virg. ^n. vi. 836. Pliii. v, 5, ducei*ey 
portarCy vel agere eum in triumpho. 

There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war, Val. 
Max, ii. 8. 7. Flor, iv. 2. Dio, xlii. 18. ; hence Bella geri 
placnit nullos hahitura triumphosf Lucan, i. 12., although 
this was not always observed, Liv, Epit, 115., 116. 133. 
Plin, Paneg, 2. Dio, xliii. 19., nor when one had been first 
defeated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, Oros. 

iv. , nor anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was in- 
vested with an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Spain, 
Liv, xxviii. 38. xxxvi. 20., nor unless he left his province in 
a state of peace, and brought from thence his army to Rome 
along with him, to be present at the triumph, Liv, xxvi, 21 . 
xxxi. 49. xxxix. 29. xlv. 39. But these rules were some- 
times violated, particularly in the case of Pompey, Val, Max. 
viii. 15. 8. Dio, xxxvii. 25. 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
Liv, X. 37 . Oros, v. 4. Cic, Coel, 14. Suet, Tih, 2. Val, Max. 

v. 4. 6,, and also when no war was carried on, Liv, xl. 38. 

Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public 

authority, sometimes celebrated it on the Alban mountain. 
This was first done by Papirius Naso, A. U. 522., Val, Max. 
iii. 6. 5., whom several afterwards imitated, Liv. xxvi. 21. 
xxxiii. 24. xlii. 21 . xlv. 38. 

As no person could enter the city while invested with mili- 
tary command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, 
by a particular order of the people, freed from that restriction, 
( Ut iisy quo die urbem tfiumphantes inveherentuTy imperiunt 
essetjy Liv, xlv. 35. . 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus MartiuSy 
and went from thence along the Via Triumpitulisy through the 
Campus and Circus Flaminius to the Porta TriumphaliSy and 
thence through the most public places of the city to the Capitol. 

The streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoaked 
with incense, Ovid. Trist, iv. 2. 4. 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs 3 next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, 
having their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with fillets 
and garlands ) then ia carriages were brought the spoils 

taken 
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taken from the enemy, Btatues, pictured, plate> arrdouf, 
gold and silver, and brass ; also golden crowns, and other 
gifts sent by the allied and tributary states, Liv, xxxiii. 24. 
xxxvii. 58. xxxix. 5. 7- xl. 43. xlv. 40. Virg, .3^, yiii. 720. 
The titles of the vanquished nations were inscribed on 
wooden frames (m ferculis). Suet. Jul. 37* Cic. Off, i. 36., 
and the images or representations of the conquered countries, 
cities, &c. Liv, xxvi. 21. QiiinctiL vi, 3. Flin, y. 5. 
Ovid, Pont, ii. 1 . 37. hi. 4. 25. Art. Am, i. 220. Flor. iv. 2. 
The captive leaders followed in chains, with their children and 
attendants 5 after the captives, came the lictors, having their 
fasces wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musicians and dancers dressed like satyrs, and wearing 
crowns of gold : in the midst of whom was a Pantomime^ 
clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, with his 
looks and gestures, to insult the vanquished. Next fol- 

lowed a long train of persons carrying perfumes {siiffimenta), 

Then came the general (DUX) drest in purple em- 
broidered with gold, {togd pietd et tunica palmatd,) with a 
crown of laurel on his head, Liv. ii. 47. x. 8. Dionys. v. 47. 
Plin, XV. 30. V. 39., a branch of laurel in his right hand. 
Pint, in ^mil,, and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an 
eagle on the top, Juvenal, x. 43., having his face painted 
with vermilion, in like manner as tlie statue of Jupiter on 
festival days, Plin. xxxiii. 7- s. 36., and a golden ball [aurea 
bulla) hanging from his neck on his breast, with some amulet 
in it, or magical preservative against envy, Macroh. Sat. i. 6., 
standing in a gilded chariot {stans in curru aurato)^ adorned 
with ivory, Ovid. Pont. iii. 4. 35. Juvenal, v. 23. viii. 3. 
and drawn by four white horses, Ovid. Art. i. 214., at least 
after the time of Camillus, Liv. v. 23., sometimes by elephants, 
Plin. viii. 2., attended by his relations, Suet. Tib. 2. Domit. 2, 
Cic. Muren. 5., and a great crowd of citizens, all in white, 
Juvenal, x. 45. His children used to ride in the chariot along 
with him, Liv, xlv. 40. Appian. de Punic.y and, that he 
might not be too much elated (we sibi placer et)y a slave, car- 
rying a golden crown sparkling with gems stood behind him, 
who frequently whispered in his ear. Remember that thou 
ART A MAN ! Plin. xxxiu. 1. s. 4. Juvenal, x. 41. Zanar. 
ii. Tertutl, Apolog. 33. After the general, followed the con- 
suls and senators on foot, at least according to the appointment 
of Augustus 5 for formerly they used to go before hkn, Dio. 
li. 21. His legati and iriilitary tribunes commonly rode 
Ms side, Cic. Pis. 25. 

^The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all m tiheir 
order, crowned with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which 
they had received for their valour, smgingtheiy own and their 
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generars praises,^. y. 49. xlv. 38.; but sometimes thr(^ring 
out railleries against him, Suet, Jnl. 49. 51. Dionys. vii. 72, 
Martial, i. 3., often exclaiming, lo Triumphe, in which 
all the citizens, -as they passed along, joined, Horat. 0(U iv, 
2. 49, Ovid, Trist, iv. 2. 51. Amor, i. 2. 34. 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
Forum to the Capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders 
of the enemy to be led to prison, and there to be slain, Cic. 
Verr, v. 30. Liv, xxvi. 13. Dio, xl, 41. xliii. 19.; but not 
always, Appian, de Bell, Mithrid, 253, Liv, xlv, 41, 42., 
and when he reached the Capitol, he used to wait till he 
heard that these savage orders were executed, Joseph, de BelL 
Jud, vii. 24. 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods, for his success, he commanded 
the victims to be sacrificed, which were always white, Ovid, 
ibid, from the river Clitumnus, Virg, G, ii. 146., and depo- 
sited his golden crown in the lap of Jupiter fin gremio Jovis)^ 
Senec, Helv, 10., to whom he dedicated part of the spoils, 
Flin, XV. 30. ^xxv. 40. After which he gave a magnificent 
entertainment in the Capitol to his friends and the chief 
men of the city. The consuls were invited, but were after- 
wards desired not to come (ut venire supersederent)^ that 
there mighh be no one at the feast superior to the triumphant 
general, Val, Max, ii. 8. 6. After supper he was conducted 
home by the people with music and a great number of lamps 
and torches, Dio, xliii. 22. Flor, ii. 2 . Qic, Sen, 13., which 
sometimes also were used in the triumphal procession. Suet, 
Jul, 37. 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury, Liv, x, 
46., and a certain sum was usually given as a donative to the 
officers and soldiers, who then were disbanded (exauctorati 
et dimissi)y Liv. xxviii. 9. xxx. 45. xxxvi. 40. — ^The tri- 
umphal procession sometimes took up more than one day ; 
that of Paulus iEmilius three, Plutarch. 

When the victory was gained by sea, it was called a Naval 
Triumph ; which honour was first granted to Duilius, who 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Lipm'ce in the first Punic 
war, A. U, 493., Liv. Fpit, and a pillar erected to him in 
the Forum, called Columna ^strata, Qumctil, i. 7* Sil. 
vi. 663., with an inscription, part of which still remains. 

When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the 
like, Gell. v. 6., an inferior kind of triumph was granted, 
called OVATIO, in which the general entered the city on 
foot or on horseback, Dio. liv. 8., crowned with myrtle, 
not wkli laurel, Plin. xv. 29. s. 38., and instead of bullocks, 
eacirificed a sheep (ovem)^ whence its name, PhU in MarcelU 

Dionys, 
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V. 47. viii. 9. Liv. iii. 10. xxvi. 21 . xxxi. 20. xxxiii. 
28. xii. 28. 

After Augustus^ the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
^jonfined to the emperors themselves^ Dio. Ixii, 19. 23^ and 
the generals who acted with delegated authority under their 
auspices, only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of ho- 
nour devised by Augustus, Suet. 38. Tib. 9. Dio. liv. 
24. 31. Hence L. Vitellius, having taken Terracina by 
storm, sent a laurel branch in token of it (lauream prosper^ 
gestcD rei) to his brother, Tacit. Hist. iii. 77» As the emperors 
were so great, that they might despise triumphs, Flor. iv. 12. 
53., so that honour was thought above the lot of a private 
person ; such therefore usually declined it, although offered 
to them ) as, Vinicius, Dio. liii. 26. Agrippa, Id. liv. 11. 24. 
Plautius, Id. lx. 30. We read, however, of a triumph being 
granted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinople, and is the 
last instance of a triumph recorded in history. Procop, The 
last triumph celebrated at Rome, was by Diocletian and 
Maximian, 20 Nov. A. D. 303. Eutrop, ix. 27.^ just before 
they resigned the empire, Ib. 28, 

VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

rpHESE were of various kinds, 'either lighter or more 
severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1 . De- 
privation of pay, either in whole or in part (stipendio privari), 
Liv.'xl. 41., the punishment of those who were often absent 
from their standards (infrequentes). Plant. True. ii. 1. 19. 
A soldier punished in this manner was called ^Ere dirutus, 
Festus. Whence Cicero facetiously applies this name to a 
person deprived of his fortune at play, Verr. v. 13., or a 
bankrupt by any other means, PAe*/. xiii. 12. 2. For- 
feiture of their spears, Censio Hastaria, 3. 

Removal from their tents, (locum in quo tendermt mutare)^ 
Liv. XXV. 6. sometimes to remain without the camp and 
without tents, Liv, x, 4., or distance from the winter- 

quarters, Liv, xxvi. 1. Val. Max, ii. 7- 15. 4. Not to 

recline or sit at meals with the rest (cibum stantes capere), 

Liv. xxiv. 16. 5. To stand before the preetorium in a 

loose jacket. Suet, Aug, 24. Val, Max, ii. 7« the 

cenimions without their girdle (discincti)^ Liv. xxvii. 13., or 
to dig in that dress. Pint, in Lucull.—S. To get an al- 
lowance of barley instead of wheat (hordeo pasci)y Liv. ibid. 

Suet, 
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Suet. Aug. 24. T. Degradation of rank [gradus dejtctio); 

an exchange into an inferior corps or less honourable service 

{militicB mutatio),V 2 i\, Max. ibid. 8. To be removed 

from the camp (a castris segregari), and employed in various 
works, Feget, hi. 4., an imposition of labour, munenim in- 
dictio, or dismission with disgrace {ignoininiosb Hirt. 

de Bell. Air. 54. vel exauctoratio, Plin, Ep. vi. 31. A, 
Gellius mentions a singular punishment, namely, of letting 
blood [sangumem mittendi)^ x. 8. Sometimes a whole legion 
was deprived of its name, as that called Augusta, Dio, 
liv. 11. 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with 
rods {virgis caedi)^ or with a vine sapling {vite)^ Val. Max. ii. 

7. 4. Juvenal, viii. 247. ^2. To be scourged and sold as 

a slave, Liv, E^jnt, 55. — 3. To be beaten to death with 

sticks, called FUSTUARIUM, the bastinado, Liv, v. G. 
Cic, Phil, iii. 6. Polyh, vi. 35., which was the usual punish- 
ment of theft, desertion, perjury, &c. When a soldier was to 
suffer this punishment, the tribune first struck him gently with 
a staff, on which signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon 
him with sticks and stones, and generally killed him on 
the spot. If he made his escape, for he might fly, he could 
not however return to his native country, because no one, 
not even his relations, durst admit him into their houses, 

Polyh, ibid, 4. To be overwhelmed with stones {lopi- 

dibus cboperiri)^ and hurdles {sub crate nccari), Liv. i. 51. 

iv, 50, 5. To be beheaded {securi percufi), Liv. ii. 59, 

xxviii. 29. Epit. xv. sometimes crucified, Liv, xxx. 43., 

and to be left uiiburied, Val, Max, ii. 7- l^*' he 

stabbed by the swords of the soldiers. Tacit, Annal, i. 44., 
and under the emperors, to be exposed to wild beasts, or to 
be burnt alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and 
prefects of the allies, with their council; or by the general, 
from whom tbere was no appeal, Polyh, vi. 35, 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in 
the case of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for 
punishment, which was called DECIMATIO, Liv, ii. 59. 
ac% Qliient, 46. Suet, Aug* 24. Galb, 12. Tacit, Hist, i. 3/ . 
Plutarch, in Crass, Dio, xli, 35. xlvii. 42. xlix. 27* 38., or 
the most culpable were selected, Liv, xxviii. 29. Sometimes 
only the 20th man was punished, vicesimatio j or the lOOth, 
UENTE 5 IMATIO, CapitoHu* in Macrin, 12^ 
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vm. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

^HE Roman soldiers at first received no pay (stipendiim) 
from the public. Every one served at liis own charges. 

Pay was first granted to the foot, A. U. 347, Liv. iv. 59., 
and three years after, during the siege of Veji, to the. horse, 
Id. Vm 7 * 

It was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
oholi pr three asses (about d English) a-day to a foot-soldier, 
the double to a* centurion, and the triple to an kques, Pohjh. 
vi. 37. Plant, Most, ii. 1. 10. Liv, v. 12. Julius Ctesar doubled 
it, Suet, Jid, 26. Under Augustus it was ten asses (7id.), 
Suet, Aug, 49. Tacit, Ann, i. I 7 ., andDomitian increased it 
still more, by adding three gold pieces annually, Suet, Bomit, 
7 . What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain ; but it 
appears to have been considerable, Juvenal, iii. 132. The 
praetorian cohorts had double the pay of the common soldiers. 
Bio, liv, 25. Tacit, ib. 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance (dimensum) of corn, commonly 
four bushels a month, the centurions double, and the equites 
triple, Polyh, vi. 37. But for these things a part of their pay 
was deducted, Tacit, Atm, i. I7. Polyh, ib. 

The allies received the same quantity of corn, except that 
the horse only received double of the foot. The allies were 
clothed and paid by their own states, Polyb, ibid. 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman 
army. The soldiers dressed their own victuals. They took 
food twice a-day, at dinner and supper. A signal was pub- 
licly given for both. The dinner was a slight meal, which 
they commonly took standing. They indulged themselves a 
little more at supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of 
slaves, was water mixed with vinegar, called Posca, Plant, 
A/e7. iii. 2. 23. 

When the soldiers had served out their time (stipendia legi- 
tima fecissent vel meruissent)^ the foot twenty years, and the 
horse ten ) they were called Emeriti, Lucan, i, 344., and 
obtained their discharge. This was called MISSIO HO- 
NESTA vel justa. When a soldier was discharged for 
some defect or bad health, it was called Missio Causaria ; if 
from the favour of the general, he was discharged before the 
just time, Missio gratiosa, Lw, xliii. 14.; on account of 
some fault, ignominiosa, Hirt, de Bell, Afr, 54. B. de re 
milit, I, 13. 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called Ex- 
AUCTORATIO, by which those who had served sixteen cam- 
paigns 
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paigns were exempted from all military duty except fighting. 
They were however retained (tenebantur) in the army, not 
with the other soldiers under standards {subsignis et aguiiis), 
but by themselves under a flag {sub vexillo seorsiniy Tacit. 
Annal. i. 36., whence they were called VEXLLLARII or 
Feterani, sometimes also Subsignani, Tacit. Hist. i. 70.) till 
they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of their 
service {prcemia vel commoda rnilitice), either in lands or 
money, or both. Suet. Aug. 49. Cat, 44. Cic. Phil. ii. 40. Virg. 
Eel. i. 71. ix. 2 — 5. Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 55., which sometimes 
they never obtained. Tacit. Annal. i. 17* Suet. Tiber. 48, 
Dio. liv. 25. Ex Au CTO RARE is properly to free from the 
military oath, to disband, Liv, viii, 34. xxv. 20. Suet. Aug, 
24. Kit. 10. 


IX. METHOD OF ATTACKING AND DEFENDING 
TOWNS. 

^HE Romans attacked (oppugnabant) places either by a 
sudden assault, or if that failed {si suhito impetu expugnare 
non poterant)^ they tried to reduce them by a blockade, Cces, 
B. G. vii. 36. 

They first surrounded a town with their troops {corond 
cifigebanty vel circunddbant, Liv. vii. 2/. xxiii. 44. xxiv. 2., 
mcenia exercitu circumvoierunt, Sallust. Jug. 57.), and by their 
missive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants 
(nudaremuros defensoribuSy w^propugnatorihus.) Then join- 
ing their shields in the form of a testudo or tortoise {testudinc 
/acta V. actd)y Liv. xliv, 9. Dio. xlix. 30., to secure themselves 
from the darts of the enemy, they came up to tjie gates 
{succedere portis)y and tried either to undermine {subruere vel 
suhfodere) the walls, or to scale them, Liv. x. 43. xxvi. 45. 
xxxiv. 39. xliv, 9. Cces. B, G, ii, 7 * Tacit. Hist, iii, 28, 31, 
Sallust. Jug. 94. 

When a place could not be taken by storm, it was invested, 
Liv. ii, 11. Two lines of fortifications or intrenchments (aw- 
cipitia muhimenta vel munitiones) were drawn aroupd the 
place at some distance from one another, called the lines of 
contravallation and circumvallation ; the one against the 
sallies of the townsmen, and the other against attacks from 
without, Liv, v. 1. xxxviii, 4. 

- These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, 
strengthened with a parapet and battlements {lorica etpinnce)y 
sometimes a solid wall of considerable height and thickr 
mess, flanked with towers or forts at proper distances round 
the whole* 
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At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the 
rampart {nd commissuras pluteorum atqut there some- 

times was a palisade made of larger stakes cut in the form of 
stags’ horns ; hence called CERVI, to prevent the ascent of 
the enemy. Before that, there were several rows of trunks of 
trees, or large branches sharpened at the ends {prcdacutis cam- 
minihus)^ called CIPPI, fixed in trenches {fossce) above five 
feet deep. In front of these were dug pits (scrohes) of three 
feet deep, intersecting one another in the form of a quincvtnxy 
thus, 


stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with 
bushes to deceive the enemy, called LILIA. Before these, 
were placed up and down {omnibus loots disserehantur) sharp 
stakes about a foot long (TALKiE), fixed to the ground with 
iron hooks called Stimuli, In front of all these, Cfesar, at 
Alesiay made a ditch twenty feet wide, 400 feet from the 
rampart, which was secured by two ditches, each fifteen feet 
broad, and as many deep ; one of them filled with water. But 
this was merely a blockade, without any approaches or attacks 
on the city, Coes, B, G, vii. 66, 67. 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, 
who were thus said, Urbem obsidione claudcre vel cingoroy to 
invest. 

The camp was pitched in ^ convenient situation to com- 
municate with the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount (AGGER cxstnie-- 
batur)y composed of earth, wood, and hurdles (crates), and 
stone, which was gradually advanced {promovebalur) towards 
the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled or over- 
topped the walls. The mount which C«esar raised against 
Avaricum or Rourges, was 330 feet broad, and 80 feet high, 
Cces, B, G, vii^ 23. 

The Agger or mount was secured by towers, consisting of 
different stories {turres contabulatce), from which showers of 
darts and stones were discharged on the townsmen by means 
of engines {iormenta)^ called CATAPULTiE, Balistje, and 
ScoRPioNEs, to defend the wdrk |ili8 workmen {opus et admu 
nistrostutari)y Sallust. Jug^^fft Of these towers Csesaris 
supposed to have erected 156t'bn his lines around Alesia, Ci/ss% 
de Beil G, vii. 72. The labcni^d industry of flie Roman 
troops were as remarkable as their courage. 


There 
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iWe were also movable towers (Tcjrres mobiles vel 
AMBULATORiiE), which wcrc pushed forward (admovebantur 
vel adigebantur) and brought back (reducchantuf) on wheels, 
fixed below (rotissubjectis)^ow. the inside of the planks, Cess* 
B, G, ii. 31. r. 42. vii, 24, HirL de Bell. Alex, 2. Liv. 
xxi. 11. 

To prevent them from being set on fire by the enemy, they 
were covered with raw hides (coria) and pieces of coarse cloth 
and mattresses (centones vel cilicia)^ Cees. de Bell. Civ. ii. 10. 
They were of an immense bulk, sometimes thirty, forty, or 
fifty feet square, and higher than the walls, or even than the 
towers of the city. When they could be brought up to the 
walls, a place was seldom able to stand out long, Liv, xxi, 
11. 14. xxxii. 17 . xxxiii. 17. 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram 
(ARIES), a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at 
one end with iron in the form of a ram’s head ; whence it had 
its name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, and hanging thus 
equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less (who 
were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn 
back, and again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it 
had shaken and broken down the wall with its iron head, 
Veget. iv. 14. Liv. xxi. 12. xxx. 32. 46. xxxii. 23. xxxviii. 
5. Joseph, de Bell. Jud, iii. 9. 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantlets, called VI- 
NEiE, machines constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered 
with earth or raw hides, or any materials which could not 
easily be set on fire. They were pushed forwards by wheels 
below (rolls subjectis agebantiir impellebantur) ^ Sallust. 
Jug. 7^' Under them the besiegers either worked the ram, 
or tried to undermine the walls, Liv. ii. 17* v. 7» x. 34. xxi, 
7 . 61. xxiii. 18. 

Similar to the Vineas in form and use were the TESTUDI- 
NES : so called, because those under them were safe as a tor- 
toise under its shell, Liv. v. 5. Cces. B, G, v. 41. 50, de Bell, 
Civ. ii, 2. 14. 

Of the same kind was the PLUTEI, Liv. xxi. 61, xxxiv, 
17 . Cccs. passim ; the Musculus, ibid, ^c. 

These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in 
filling up the ditches, and for various other purposes, Cces. B. 
G. vii, 58, 

When the nature of the ground woujd not permit these 
machines to be erected or brought forward to the walls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine (CU^ICULUM agebant) 
into the heart of the city, lAv* V. 19, 21., or in this manner 

intercepted 
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intercepted the springs of water, Hirt, de BelL GalL viii. 
41. 43. 

„ When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
they supported the part to be thrown down with wooden 
props, which being consumed with fire, the wall fell to the 
ground. 

In the mean time the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of 
the besiegers, met their mines with counter mines (transversis 
cuniculis hostium cuniculos exdperej, Liv. xxiii. 18., which 
sometimes occasioned dreadful conflicts below ground, xxxviii. 
7. The great object was to prevent them from approaching 
the walls (apertos^ Sc. ab hostiblis vel Romanis, cuniculos 
morabantur, mocnihusQue appropinquare prohibebant) , Caes. 
B.G.vii.22. 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to 
frustrate or overturn the works of the enemy, C(bs, B. G, iii, 
21. vii. 22. They withdrew the earth from the mount, ( terram 
ad se introrms subtrahehant) ^ or destroyed the works by fires 
below, in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the 
walls, ibid. Joseph, de Bell. Jud. iii. 12. 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they 
reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. 
They employed vjuious methods to weaken or elude the force 
of the ram, and to defend themselves against the engines and 
darts of the besiegers, Liv. xlii. 63. But these, and every 
thing else belonging to this subject, will be best understood 
by reading the accounts preserved to us of ancient sieges, 
particularly of Syracuse by Marcellus, Liv. xxiv. 33., of Am- 
bracia by Fulvius, Id. xxxviii. 4., of Alesia by Julius Caesar, 
de Bell. Gall, vii., of Marseilles by his lieutenants, Cces. B. 
Civ. ii., and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian, Joseph, de 
Bell.Jud. 

When the Romans bes^^ged a town, and thought them- 
selves sure of taking it, they used solemnly (certo carmine) to 
call out of it (evocarb) the gods, under whose protection the 
place was supposed to be, Liv. Vr21. Hence when Troy was 
taken, the gods are said to have left their shrines, ^m. 

ii. 351. . For this reason, the Romans are said to have kept 
secret their tutelary god) and the Latin name of the city, Plin* 

iii. 6. s. 9. xxviii. 2. j. 4. Macrob. iii. 9. 

* The form of a surreu^r we have, Liv.i. 38. Plaul. Amph. 
i. 1 . 71 * 102, and thepsual manner of plundering a city when 
taken, Polyh. x, 16, 
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■^AVIGATION at first was very rude, and the construction 
of vessels extremely simple. The most ancient nations used 
boats made of trunks of trees hdlMred {ex singulis arhoribus 
cavatis)^ Virg. G. i. 126. 262. Plin. xvi. 41. Liv. xxvi. 26., 
palled Alvei, lintrbs, scApHiE, vei monoxyla, Paterc. 
ii. 107 . Ovid. Fast. ii. 407- i. 4. xxv. 3. Plin. vi. 23. 
Slrab. iii. 155., or composed of beam^ and planks fastened 
together with cords or wooden pins, called RATES, Festus; 
or of reeds, called Cann^, Juvenah v. 89,, or partly of 
slender planks {carince ac statumina, the keel and ribs, ex levi 
materid), and partly of vdcker^hurdles or basket-work {reli^ 
quum corpus navium vimimbu& emtextum)^ and covered with 
hides, as those of the ancient Britons, Cees. B. C . , i. 54. 
Lucan. iv.l3I ., and other nations, Herodot. i. 194. Dio, xlviii. 

18., hence called Navigia vitilia, corio^^cumsuta^ Plin. iv. 
16. vii. 56., and naves sutiles^ xxiv. 9. s, 40., in allusion to 
which, Virgil calls the boat of Charon, Cyrnbasutilis, iEn. vi. 

414., somewhat similar to the Indian canoes, which are made 
of the bark of trees ; or to the boats of the Icelanders and 
Esquimaux Indians^ which are made of long poles placed 
cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, and covered 
with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed with sinews instead of 
thread. 


The Phoenicians, or the udiabkants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy, Plin. y. 12. For Jason, to whom the 
poets ascribe it, Ovid. Met. vi. vers; ult. et Amor. ii. 11. 1. 
Lucan, iii. 194., and the Argonauts, who first jailed under 
Jason from Greece to Colchis in the ship A^o, in quest 
of the golden fleece, that is, of commerce, flourished long after 
the Phoenicians were a powerful nation. But whatever be 
in this, navigation certainly received from them its chief 
iniprovements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to iEolua, the god 
of the winds, Diodox. v. 7*j and by others to Dfiedalus ; whence 
he is said to have flown like a bird through the air, Fixg. Mm, 
vi. 15. They seem to have been first made of skins, which 
the Femti, a people of Gaul, used even m the time of Caesar, 
B. G. iii. 13., afterwards of flax or hemp j whence lintea and 
carbasa (sing, -us,) are put for vela, sails. Sometimes clothes 
spread out were used for sails, Ta^. Atmal. ii. 24. Hist. v. 
23. Juvenal, xii. 66, 

It was long before the Romans any attention to naval 

aftairst 
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affairs. They at first had nothing but boats made of thick 
planks, {ex tahulis crassiorihus, Festiis,) such as they used on 
the Tiber, called Naves CAunicARiiE ; whence Appius 
Claudius, who first persuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. U. 
489., got the surname of Caudex, Senec, de brev. Fifcc, 13., 
Farr, de Fit, Rom, 11, They are said to have taken the model 
of their first ship of war frJfeii a vessel of the Carthaginians, 
which happened to be stranded on their coasts, and to have 
exercised their men on land to the management of ships, Polyl. 
i. 20, 21. But this can hardly be reconciled with what Poly- 
bius says in other places, nor with what we find in Livy about 
the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet, Liv, ix. 30. 38. 
Their first ships of war were probably built from the model 
of those of Antium^ which, after the reduction of that city, 
were brought to Rome, A. U. 417. viii. 14. It was 
not, however, till the first Punic war that they made any figure 
by sea. 

Ships of war were called NAVES LONGiE, because they 
were of a longer shape than ships of burden {naves ONE- 
RAllIiE, oktcahe’iy whencc hulks ; or arcce^ barks, Isidor, xix. 
1 .), which were more round and deep, Cccs, B, G, iv, 20, v. 7. 
The ships of war were driven chiefly by oars, the ships of 
burden by sails, Cces, B, G, iv. 25. Cic, Fam, xii, 15., and as 
they were more heavy (graviores)^ and sailed more slowly, 
they were sometimes towed {renmlco tractaj) after the war 
ships, Liv, xxxii. 16. 

Their ships of war were variously named from tlieir rows or 
ranks of oars {ah ordinihus iremorum,) Those which had two 
rows or tiers were called Biremes {Dicrota, Cic. Att. v. 11. 
xvi. 4. vel Dicrotce, Hirt. B, Alex. 47.) ; three, triremes ; four, 
quadriremes ; five, quinqueremes vel penteres. 

The Roi^ns scarcely had any ships of more than five 
banks of oars; and therefore those of six or seven banks are 
called by a Greek name, Hexeres, Hepteres, Liv. xxxvii. 23, 
and above that by a circumlocution, naves, octo, novem, decern 
ordmum, vel versuum, Flor. iv. 11. Thus Livy calls a shij) of 
sixteen rows{^tcKaid€K7]fjijs, Polyh.) navis mgentis niagnitudinis, 
quani sexdecim versus remorim agehant, Liv. xlv. 34. TJiis 
enorinous ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Rome, ibid, 
—The ships of Antony (which Florus says resembled 
floating castles and towns, iv. 11, 4., Virgil, floating islands 
or mountains, -i3i/?2/.viii. 691. So Dio. 1, 33.) had only from 
six to nine banks of oars, Flor, iv, 4. Dio says from four to 
ten rows, 1. 23. 

There arc various opinions about the manner in wdiicli tlie 
rowers sat. That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or benches {in 

transtris 
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™ 95 9“® “de of the ship, »ot in a nerpeu- 
InwA^rf i^\' *** ^ ® jtttwittBi', The oatial*^e 

crr^d^n‘^te^’h ‘Hotter benc&ai 3n- 

• PW’H teight' abote the 

TOter. ■^18 (pinion IS confirmed W several missaecsin'ffie 

hotter, attended with diffichlffS eaffly re^M 

^rehl cKises df rowitts; whom the 

S S *'2%^ add miam'la, 

or -»» from^^e d^rent p^s df the' shfe in vrtiichthev 
were placed. The first sat in the Wahestsift of the ship^ 

.Jt a,V^ f. 


rX • luc nrsi sax m tne niffttestAS^ of the shin 
next the stem j the second; in the nflddl^'aind Uie last m 

* *l’*k.S®*Lr**® ^tv ®°“e fllete Vere 

as mny oars bdongintf to dAsh 6f teesfeJtSBllis df^roweis 

said ISlhde^feks ol^H'df bars : others^ 
tl® “W.row^.toeach oar^ as thesWpis 
said to have banks j and some rfeekon'the' nii&ber cHita^. 
fhA each side.' ' In this; nuinnw'they^ihve 

the diflMty of supposing eight or' ten Irnnks of ^ above 
one “Other, and even forty ; fOr a ship'is said by 'Plutarch 
1 ^?®?®!?® to Jiave been built by Ptolemy Hiilopator 
whKh had that number: So Pfin. Tii! 66. But these oS- 
nions are mvolved in still more Inextricable difficulties, 
am^f iOT%htnes8 and expeditionYwones ACTU- 
AKI A; had but one rank of oars on each sidd frfcjgw jvtfme 
^eitmter, Their. at ifibsttw® CSes. 

“• 534.<?^|^:of differen^nds 
and called by various names ; aL #ffi^iia, i. e: naves cekr4 
yel wsonm, Lembt, Phasm, A^opBreSneS; &c; Cic. et Liv. 
mt the most remarkaWe of these Were thevintwalilBUHNjfi ' 
Horat. Ep^. i. 1., a kind of light gaUietfiosed by the XffiuriiL 
a people of Dalmatia, addicted' to p^4<^. To rfiros of this' 
kind .Augustus was in a grOat meastfre Indebted -for ids tde- 
toiy over Antony at Actinm, offence after 

th^ time the name of nOwes UBUSNfiB Wasl'glviehtdrfdl l»ht 
quick.8aihng ^Is and few ships were bbat butof^t 
construction, Fe^t'. vK^. ' 

Ships were ^o 

they belonged, €as. J?.'-'€'.«iiil ft !‘ f. 5»via.* M;y 

various uses tO whfeh %ey 

cATORu;;.^ime«ri^, binarwejf’ol^m^ 

xxm. 1. vel /eRioreK#,''fi8hingboatSj Spx- 

CULATORI^ et exploratoritB, spy-bm^, iH. xxip. TO. xxxvi. 

4^ Piraticj: vel /iriedororfee, IdwiflgjiSv; 3S|^^ Hifpa- 
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aoGMf vel MppagineSf for carrying horses and their riders, 
Liv, xliv. 28. GelL x. 25. Fe&tus. Tabbllari^, message- 
boats, Senec, Epist, 77. Plaut. ML Qlor, iv. I. 39. Vbc- 
TORiiE GRAVBsauB, transports and ships of burden; Anno- 
unce privatceque^ built that or the formjr year for private use ; 
Some read annomrice, i.e. for carrying provisions, Cas, B, G. 
V. 7* Each ship had its long-boat joined to it (cymhulce one-- 
Tunis udhcerescebmt)^ Plin. £p. 8, 20. 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks was called Cer- 
cuaus, PlduU Merc, i, 1. 86. Stick, ii. 2, 84. iii. 1. 12., it is 
supposed from the island Corcyra; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the Cyprians, vii. 56. 

Galliea,ke]pt te^rindes and great men for amusement, were 
called by vanour names; Triremes cerates vel ceratce, lusorice 
et cubiculatCB vel thalam^y pleasure-boats or barges, Senec, 
de Ben, yU. 20. Suet, Cces, 52., privee^ i. e. proprice et non 
meritorice, one*s own, not hired, Herat, ^Ep, i. % 92., some- 
times of immense rize, Ikceresvtl decerrvremesy Suet. Cal. 37. 

£|^lhip had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on fra prow ; thus, Pristis^ ScYLtA, Ckntaurus, &c. Virg, 
.AEn. V, 116., &c. called PARASEMON, its sign, Herodot, 
viii. 89^' lAv. xixxvii. 29., Or INSIGNE, Tacit. Ann, vi. 34., 
as its tutda^ god (tutelavel tutelare pumen) was on its 
stern, Ovid, Trist, i. el,Z,v,\\0, el, 9. v. 1 . Herod, xvi. 1 12. 
Pen. vi,30. Sil. Ital. xiv. 411. 439., whence that part of the 
ship was called TUTELA or Cautela, and held sacred by the 
mariners, Lucan, iii. 501. Senec. Epist. 76. Petron. c. 105. 
There supplications and treaties were made, Liv. xxx. 36. 
Sil, Ital: 3dii. 76. 

In some ships the tutela and Tapaaij/iov were the same, Serv, 
ad PiTpl. Am, v. 116. Act, Apost. xxriii. 11. 

Ships of burden used to have a basket suspended on the 
top of their mast as their sign (pro sig7w)y hence they were 
called Corbitt, Etstus, Cic, Att, xvi. 6, Plant. Pcen, iii. 1, 
4.40. 

Tliere was an ornament in the stem and sometimes on the 
prow, nmde of W(^, lie the of a fish, called APLUSTRE, 
yel plifrj -fdj frbA whfon was erected a staff or pole with a 
rib^^ or St^amdi' (fasdiavel tania) on the top, Juvenal, %. 
186 ;:J^^cdn. 

Ship of the cofomander of a fleet (navis prcetcria) was 
^stinguished bva red flag (vexillum vel velum pumureum)^ 
Tacit. Hist V. W, 1. Ctes. B. C. ii. 6., and by a 
light, mor. iv. 8, Plrg, Ml. it; 256. 

_ ^e chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, CA- 
RINA, the ke4 or bottom; Stattmina, the tios, or pieces of 

timber 
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timber which etrenj^tbened the sides | PROAA^ the prow or 
fore-part, and PUrPIS^ the stem or hind-part^ ALVEUS, 
the beh^ or hold of the ship s SENTIKA, the pump, 

JB, C. iii. 25<, or rather the bilge or bottom of the holdi where 
the water, which leaked into ;the ship, remain^^ till it was 
pumped out fdbnecjp^ANTLuk arA^ Cic. Fam. ix. 

l5. Sen. 6* Martial, lx. 19« 4# Suet. Tib. 5l or the bilge^ 
water itself, Juvenal, vi. 99., properly called naotra, Phut, 
.^itn.v.2.44« Nonius, 1.25i In order to keep out the water, 
ships wm besmeared with wax and pitch \ hence calledcEnA- 
Tje, Ovid^ Her. v. 42. , 

On the sides (latera) ,wexthxAtis ^ottarn^ for the oars, 
(REMI, eddied also by the poets tmseBy the part or end 
of them, pidum vel pahmua^) seats (sedilia vm tramtra) 
for the roiwers (asaitois). 

Each osprjm tl^ to a ^ce of wood (paxUtm vel lignum 
teres) ^ emSa $CALMuS, by thongs or stri^^^ called 
Steoppi vel s^ppi^ laid. xix. 4) henqe scalnrny^ put for a 
boat, Cic, Off, iii. 14. Navkula duorum scalrntmin^ a boat 
of two oars, Ctc. Oraf.ii.^., sc. navis, decern 

scalndSf Id* Atti xvi. 3. (iuatuor j^almotum navis^ Veil. ii. 43. 
The place where the oars were put when flie rowers were done 
working, was called CAstBRiA, Phut, Aein. iii. 1. 16. 

On the , stem was the rudder (GUBERNACOLUM vel 
clavus)f md the pilot (guhernpiQp) ^who directedit. 

Some ships had two.; mdd^^ one^ and two 

prows, so that th^ i%ht be;^vej either t?ay without 
turning, Tacit, Annul, i}, 6., much used by the Germans, Jd, 
de Mot, Q, 44., and op , the Pmtus^M^nu^y or Black Sea, 
called CAMARiE, Strab, id. 496., because in a swelling sea 
they were covered witli boards' hke the vaulted roof of a 
house fcoOT^oj, Tacit Ijist* iii. 47* hence 

mariteSi the mtoe of, people t^denng on the ^ 

Eustatk, ad JHimys^^W* - 

On the ndddle of ship was erected the ma^ (MALUS) , 
which was raised vel erigebatur), C^.yerr» v..d4. 
when the ship leti; the harbour, and taken down ^(^linab^tur 
v^ponebatur) when it a^oached the land, Firg,.jSk* v. 
829. Lucan, iii. 451, the pl^e where it stood was wed &{o-v 
Dius, dx.2. ^The ships of . the ancients had oolv one 
mast . ~ 

On ,tto mast fe*«- 

chia)f dnd the smls (VEI^) fastened W;^?pes ffl f»- 
dentes), Lnmitteffrudeut^f to 
vela, to spread thC^aMla, Plin, 

The saw were usually white, as f^g Ihotfght more lucky, 
2 B 2 Ovid, 
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Opid, JlerM &c, gometimf^SjColouted, 

jPftw. xhc. 1, s. 6. 

The eflds ,Qf tte swlryfurds 'werjB called CX)RNUA; from 
wenj /siasi^nided^^^ cdled PEE|ES, braces, by 

pnlfihgjwjiich turned to the 

ng^.brjeflu:^;lf^€^^ tjwlejjt, they 

ph ;^h4' ^ on the conti^ : Heiice 
facere 'phd&niy to trim' or adjust the toils, v. 830. 

OpiiqUtUjdBVo pnede he'tntos the toils to as to, catch 

the Tvifid blowing from'^e right, Zt^con. y. so obliguat 

simsjin to 

sail ’Wth a wmd^righttotOT, ,pr, blowing direct! j from behind, 
C(ttuU,iff , 2I>' Vn cd»i(mnii}n namgare proldtis pedihiiSy by 


tacking, jP/tn'« ii. '57. s. Intendere brachta veiiijSf i. e. vela 
tpjStoe^ tibeiBMls,.,OT haul ^erd but. to 0e yard- 
/^rg. :^v to W'sail, Phrg, 

JEn^ iy; 546. * ^ lo.make 

wav, MnVY, iSBl; ' J^imcere vela,, to loi«^f the sails, 
SiL vi.32j5.’Afi?ifr/rare wSa,-fel-o,i.e.pifi‘ew’efe^ 
by drawuig ii|^ahd;^l!^Ottt .theoppo^ (adduce^ido 

et remttendo Vj^ jpjroftrp^ x.218. 

J^elisre^is^ ef; i. e« stmiM^^manibuspedibrngue^ omnibus 

nerpUfp with might arid Utc. ad Q.^Fratr. ii. 14. Tusc, 
hi. It. ^., but^ltbe last pass^^e the best, riopies have 

ntrif^g^jSOtte;, as P/m 7, v^, 7- Sorev^igm velogug^Vlmi. Asin. 

1 . 3. a j )vhoput8^at;(i[7es j^de^tox remtggs et nautae^ Men. ii. 
■:2.^uit. ' ' ' ” ' ^r, . , . , 

The top-saSs' we^ ^Slp3;*SUP Lucan, v. 

orary it* 3* 27. 

, .Can^^i puppis, and even tredbs^rvL bej^mj ^.often put by 
the ppi^s for thf, whole htonpyer «Ae/ttihi as wewse sail 

l^one ship or many; thus j a sj^^m^tiundred sail, 

.rf TJie rigging s^-yards, oars, 

ropes, &(^ wereriril^A«MAMBN|A,,?jr^ Hjence 

jspntlibr tlie.^Is, e. peto.cow- 

and for, ftp iiddet^ ipotixdaaTmisy 

. Shii^ 9 f war (naves fi^ie ai^ jt^e only, had 

^dtjpiereiiaria^ , 

these :t ^)9 this Wak was 

jcovmd *ritiL,^8, ii/d. JBorat., OH, ii. 

a«.2i. p««.^u..:i: 
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whenc^stone^ itad n;|gdre wwponB were dischawted jSwm en- 
gne8,C<e&aaui;|^|.^ p/,„, xxxir. 

J^W^ps^ACCjfcA, ifortf#. 


;■ -f -^n. Tdiboasj. a^riinA 
minted afoi^of towers wl^ were sudd^ttly raised, 

.Towers used also to, be eregted ou ships in sieges 
. 2ra|^- 9. m. 

^cove^^ (#gcto yel co«s<r«te, 
Kaja^p^erif. qua Kmiii^u^a; iajiutotd xom^Oti- kahe- 

*««#, decks) s.ql^ers uncovered (<»«•<««; v,-aV Cic 

Att. V, 11,, 12. ,vL 8.1| except^^^^^^^ 
those who |otfg|ta,‘Stoo^ Z^. sax; 43.' xxxvTdl VCcei. pas- 
sim. Ctc. Fi^r.v. 3^,^ ,.']' • 

The plau^ or 'platfphns (t^iflafalpa whicKthe mariners 
s^ or pas^jjJtfrom one part of the ship to another, were called 
i^^A^^Sf^^essusieiaatySav. ad Firs, 
^n. IV. 60^ yi. 412. Cic, Sen. 6^, and the hglps to mount 
on board, Pontbs vel/,ScAi,:B,,(^</3a<i|,^ vel Ai^okh,) Fire 

?• Some teke /ri 
for the de^ (STEGA, «, Plaut. Sac^. ii. 3. 44., StM. iii. 

l. 12.), others for, the, seats.. lt,is at least certain they were 

“ the top of.the shjpMd Sclqw, Lucan. 

m. ^^. We also find /on«/ smg. Gel'/, xvi. !19. •, 

(fimdabat vel aJUgabat) the .^psj was ai'finstof Bih>ne. some- 
ti raes of wood filled >vith J^, Jb^t afteiw^s of iron. It was 
thrown (janebaturJ fcoto the ulL hy a 

cable, and fixed m the ground, ' wl^e the"Blii{i: stood (orf^ks 
wc say, rode) at anchor {adanei^mrfii^d an^oM sfabat). 
Cffis B. G;^^;ia, and«u8e,d(»or»WeT^ when 

it sailed, Id, iv, 2a. ^^somelames t3!ie,cab& (dwcAorafe vel dn- 

^ ^emt usedlron (mams iirtww^rbfMj Qg^, G. lii. 13. 

■ ,T“C]?lonurigtfbrtfbundi^^^&fi| (titjSi'/ttdwiemmflrMr ex- ■ 

»fora>jdmn)TOs Cat^rdteL tiilxix. 4., or 

MoLvtots, .S*Xia GSSoTinal«ads,’5fef; iii. 2?^ 


xxvi: 


lit; s^inti^liail 

-had alsdli^K ( ^ 
it cS rogks and shoidi 



r. They 
h) ^push 
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Ships were birilt {mdifimhmiwt) of fir (a6te^), Virg. G. ii.68., 
alder (alnm^ Lucao. Ui. 440^, whence alni^ ships^ ft, 2, 427.)> 
cedar, pine, end i^ress, 34*, by the FemH, of oak 

{ex Tobore)^ Caes. G# iii, 13*, eometiracs of greenwood \ so 
that a nnmber of ships were pit <m the stocks (poritm)^ com. 
pletely e^ippedand launched^ {mHructm omatee armate^ue 
in ofuapiU^ctaieinit), i^fgrty^&ve days after the timber was 
cut down in the forest,: jDft. xnyiii. 45,, by Cflesar, at Arles, 
against the people of Marshes, in thirty days, tfe Me/l, Cft. 
i;34. See Pfih, xvL 39, r. 74*. 

There was a ijlnce at Rome beyond Ihe Tiber where ships 
% were buift, caUedNiTAm, plur, .idm, the dock, Ziv, 

As the Romans qiucklybuiltfleete, they as speedily man- 
ned them. %eed[men and slaves were employed as mariners 
or iwers (ndwtof trel rcmi^cr), who were also mJled Socii 
NAVAins, Ziv. x3d. 49, 60, xxii. IJ. xxvi. 17. i andCtAssici, 
xxvi, 48, Cur/* iy. 3, 18,> Ihe citizens and allies were obli. 
pd to furnish acertab number ^ these, according to their 
fortune, and ^metimes to supply them with provisions and 
payior i| limited time, Zdv^ aodv, H,Saj:vi. 36. 

The legionary imldiem'nt fir^ used to fight at sea as well as 
on land, l^^nt when the Romans came to have regular and 
constant |i^ts, there was*:* sepamte kind of soldiers raised 
for themfiiine service {mMteain chsiem smjpft 7 ,l 4 v, xxii. 57*, 
who were called ClASSIARIIj Or Epibata:, Cms. pasHm. 
Suet. Gulb. 12. Tacit, ^ml, 61,5 but this service was 
reckoned less. honourahlej than that, of ^e legionary soldiers. 
Suet. ibid. Ziv. laodi. Theft. JBst.i.^., sometimes per- 
ibtmed by manumil^d sl^esi Ahc/, Aug. 16, The rowers 
alyo were occasionally wmid, i^ip, xxvi. 48. xxxvii. 16. 

The allies and conquered states were in aftej>thnes bound 
twfurnisb a certain number of shto 4 x>mpletely equipped and 
maimed, Cic. Vfrt. v. 17v&C. Z4bi'xxxvi, 43. xlii.^. Some 
only storeei ^nns, tackling and mpn, xxviii, 46» 

;4A«gustim statiemed n^fl on tie Tuscan sea at MUmum^ 
where AgriPpa made a fine harbour called Portus Juuos, 
iSi(e/, .4%aB., b^oming|ihei^ lam Aver- 

Ner. 27-, vel 

kteus BqiaHUSi Tacit. Ann, xiv, 4,) Dio. xlviii*.fi(h V%,G, 
ii, 163., and another on % Hadriatic at Jtavenna^ Suet, Aug, 
48. TacS^jAnOtif. 6 ^ ^ m 

empire, ThEci^rJ^ i^^,U 4 63, as 

AcKhine andDanube, Ttaft. AimiA.xn.SQ. Ficr. iv. 12. 26. 
;;The aimiral of the whole fleet was calledDcix pbafectps.- 
OTO^ssis, Cfe Terr. t. 34., and Int aWp, NAVIS PJUE- 

TQRIA, 
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TORIA, Ijw, xxix. 26., which in the mght-time h^, as a 
sign, {iignum mctumum,) three lights, Md, 

At first the consifis and prsstors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or some one under them 5 as Leelius under 
Scmio, Liv, agcni. 42*^ xiix. 26. 

The commanders of each ship were called NAVARCHI, 
Cic, Verr, iii. 80. v. 24., or Tit'iERARcai, i. e. prafecti trims 
?el triremis navis, Cic. Verr. i. 20. Tacit. Hist. ii. 8. Suet. 
Ner. 34., or M agistri NAViijst, Liv. xxix. 26. The master 
or proprietor of a trading vessel, NAUCLERUS, Plant, Mil, 
iv. 3, 16. Naviculator, vel -arius, Cic. Fam. xn, 9. jitt. 
ix, 3. Ferr, ii. 65. ManiL 6i, who, when he did not go to 
sea himself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was 
said, Naviculariam, sc. rem /ncere, Cic. Verr. v. 18. 

The person who steered the sMp and directed Its course was 
called GUBERKATOR, the pilot, sometimes also Magis- 
TER, Firg, V. I7fl* Sil, iv;" 7^9., or Rector, Lucan, viii. 
I67. Pvrg, Mn, iii. 161. 176. He sat at the helm, Cic, Sen, 6.; 
on the top of the stern j dressedih a particular manner, Plaut. 
Mil; iv. 4. 41. 45., and gave orders about spreading and con- 
tracting the sails {esipandere vdi contrahere vela), plying or 
checking the oars {incutnbere reihis vel eos inhihere),^c, 
Firg, V. 12. Xv218. Cic, 33. Att, xiii.2l. 

It was his part to know the signs of the weather, to be 
acquainted with ports and places, and particularly to observe 
the winds and the starsi Ovid, Met, ifi. 592. Lwan, viii. 172. 
Virg.JEn, iii. 201. 269. 513. For as the ancients knew not 
the use of the compass, they were directed in their voyages 
chiefly by the stars in the night-time, Herat. Od, ii. 16. 3., 
and in the day-time by coasts and islands which they knew. 
In the Mediterratieauj to which navigation was then chiefly 
confined, they could not be long out of the sight of land. 
Wfien overt^eh by a the usual method was to drive 
their . ships on shore (t« ternm agere vei t^iem), and when 
the danger was over, W set them afloat again by the strength 
of arms and fevers. ; In thb ocean they only cruised along 
riie coast. a; ^ ^ 

In some sMps there were two pilots, sx4..4(l,,who 

had an assistant coUed Rflip^STA, Bjud, iv, 31 76^ i* e. 

Custos lst watched at Ae prow, Ovii^Met, 

ifi,617;^"' V SJ - . 

He who had cpmmax£i o^r Ae rowers was called Horta- 
TOR and PausXriVs Pliiu$;^Mirc,T^, 2^ 4, Smec, 

Epid.h^, Ovid, ibid,, ori^BTisoErLUS, Pldui^ Alsin, ifi. 1. 15. 
Festus, Which was also the name bf Ae staff or mallet with 
which he excited or retardedthep, {celsumatdt vel kortamenia 
dhM), Plant, ui. 1. 16. Zstd. Orig, xix. 12. He did this 

also 
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^so with Us voice in a ausical tone, that the rowers might 
keep time in their motions, Serv. ad Firg. iii. 128. Sil. 
V. m Fhler. 460. Martiai. iii. 67. iv. 64. Quinctil. 

1 . 10. 16. Slat. Thel. vi. 800. Aicon. ia Cid divot. 17. Hence 
It IS atn}^ap{»lii^ tO' the . commanders. Bio. 1, 32. - Those who 
hauled or^ulfed^^e, who raised a weighti or the like, 
CMied HELCIAkH, ' used likewise to animate one another 
with a loud cry, Martial, ibid,^ henco -Mauticus, clatnor^ the 
cnes or shoutis of the niadners, Ptrg, Mn, iii. 128. v 140 
Lucan, iL 688. , . . ( . 


Before a fleet (CLASSB) iout to sea, it was solemnly 
reviewed iilrntra^md) like ^n ^y, Cic, PhiL xiia. ; prayers 
were made, and rictims sacrificed, Liv, xx]x, 27, xxxvi 42 
^ianlBdl €m v, Firg, JSuA 118 . v. 772 . SU, xvil 48! 
The auspices w^rej consulted, Fal Max, i. Hor, Epod, x. 1. 
16. 24y and if any unlucky omen happened, as a person 
sneezing on the lef^ or swallows alighting on the ships, &c. 
the voyage was su|ipended, J>o/y4:e«. iii. 10. Fmntin. i. 12. 

m marineray when they set sail or reached the harbour, 
de^ed Ihe stern ^ith g^Mdsj Firg, Mn, iv. 418. G, i. 303. 
^Thwewas gre^ luhomr in launching p deducendo) the 
ships, Ptrgs j^.iv, 3^,, for as the ancidats seldom sailed in 
winter, their shij[>s during that tkn^werefdrawn.up {suhdiictcc) 
on land, i/mYnf, Od; i. i. 3., Ftrg. JSk, u ^.,^nd stood on 
the shore, Firg^ Mri, jflj 185; 277. / ^ r 
They. were drawn to sea by rq)es and^evers {juectihu^, 

withrollersplaced below teretihus et roiun- 

called Pii^NOBs, vel-g<e, to. B, C, ii.; or Scu- 
Jb%di iU. 34., and according to some, lapsus rotarutu; 

^ but others moie^ properly tdke this phrase: for rotce labentes^ 
wheels) Firg. Mn, ii. 236;f 

.flithimej&a Invent^ a wonderfuljpiaehine for this purpose, 
Plutamk m iMarcellt^^Sil, Ital. 

XIV. 352. 


Som^hries shipsWere conveyedCfor a considerable space by 

hM,lAa:xxv, iy m. 47iy and for that 

pupppeelt^l^Were aomerinifes/Mmade) thatxthey might be 
^^l^eoes. Curl. viiii lO, MJmUn.1^xm, 3.,, a practice 
s^ m use. Auguatusissaidto hay^^ transported some ships 
Jro^^taeiopen^^8ea(tOtthe>Amhracianig^ Ijear Aotidm, on a 
kind of ’hvall^'^hoverad with ra^ l, i l2. 

ih like g^rab, 

^ Euphratesio- lho Tigris, Id, 

r ®*e^f<^mbatlting^ .wielgiven :wiA the trumpet, 

u. oak ,ai»jr eu»l»ffcedj(o{ii»wcie»«feiiw»<)i,iH a ceitain 
ofoei'iilliet' nmnuers as|dtriienj4im sol^ei^ xidpt^'i25. 


xxii. 
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xxii. 16. They also s^led in a certain order^ Virg, v. 
833., the light vessels usually foremost, then the fleet or ships 
of war, and after them the ships of burden. But this order 
was often changed, Xtv. passim. 

When they approt^ed the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at thehr depm^ure, Firg. Mn, iii, 637, 
Xiv. xxix. 27 . XXX. 25. / 

When they reached the shore {terrdm appuknmt)^ and 
landed {exposuerunt) the troops, prayers and sacrifices again 

were made, Zit;. xxxviii 14. 47 . 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper har- 
bour, they made a naval camp [castra navalia y^l nautica)^ 
and drew up their ships on land {suhducehant)^ laiv. xxx. 
9, 10. xxiii. 28. Csss. B. G. iv, 21. They did , so, especially 
if they were to, winter there, Lip. xxxvi. 45. xxxviii. 8. But 
if they were to remain only for a short time, the fleet was 
stationed in some convenient place {ad anch&ram stabat, vel 
in statione tenehatur), not fox from land, Zw.xxxi. 23, xxxvii. 
15. xxiv. 17 . CcBS. B. C, iii. 6; iv. 21. B. Akx. 25. 

Harbours (PORTUS) were most strongly fortified, espe- 
cially at the entrance {aditus vel introitns ; os, osHum, vel 
fauces), Yirg. JEn. l AOi. Cic. et Lir. The two sides of 
which, or the piers, were called CORNUA, Cic. Att. ix. 14. 
Lucan, ii. 615. 706., or BRACHIA, Flm. Ep. vl 31. Suet. 
Claud. 20. lAv. xxxi. 26 . 5 on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and towers, J^itruv. v. 11 . There was usually also 
a watch-tower (Pharos, plur. */), Ibid., with lights to direct 
the course of ships in the night-time, as at Alexandria in 
Bgypt, Cm. B. C. iii. ult. Plm. xxxvi. 12,, at Ostia and 
Ravenna, Ibid., at Capreae, Brundusiom, and other places, 
Suet. 74 * ’ Ci3t/i-46. Stat. Spiv. lii. 5. 100. A, chain 
sometimes was drawn across as a barrier or boom {clau^irtm), 
Frontin. Stratagem, i. 5, 6. . 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers ; 
hence the name of Ostia at: the mouth oi the Tib^, Serv. 
ad Firg. Mn. v. 281. Zfo. u 38, xxvi. 19. Limps, iii. 
45. Ovid calls the seven mouths of the Nile, s^em 
PoRTOs, Her.ifiy. ii, 13. 10. 1 ; ^ 

Harbours^uiade h^y;art {mmm vel arte) were tadled'CoTao- 
NKs, vel -NA^'vofiim,5Serv.adWiig* Mn. l 431*^ Festusi 
Adjoining to the h#bour were docks (NAVALIA,t dum), 
where the ships were kid 13^ and refitted 

{refects), Cic, li. I 7 . Iav. xxxvii. 10* Cm. B. C. ii, 
3, 4. Firg. iv. 593. Ovid. AmMl. ik 2L 
Fleets about to engage wefcerniitged ^in' a manner similar 
to armies on iand.^ slflps. were plae^ in the centre 

{media 
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(mdia acia), others in the right wing (destnm corm), and 
others in the left } mme as a reserve (subsidio, naves mb- 

i^Tj^.**"** ^ 23.29. xxxvi.44. 

We todjbTO B^etimeB disposed in the form of a wedge, a 
/otv^aBdamr^, PtO^b. i. jPoto<E».in; 2%«wd. u., but 
®®‘«rde or half.poon, F^et. iv. 46. 

& the fleet ia a light gaUey 

(nottfr octema), and exiihrt^l idle men. : ^ ' 

n ready r<^'«sjwrfw6o»i;l for 

action :tbejrfhrled&e sa^ and a^usted die rigging: for they 
never c^e to fight-hut ifi calm weather, Idv. xxvi. 39. 

A red Was (Hsplayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 

^ .Othar ships were 

sounded, jSkf. my, 372 ., and a shout rmsed by all the crews, 
Lucan, m. 540. Mt. 9. ‘ 

The combatante^deavoiaie'a'toyiBable or sink the ships of 
thr enemy, t y^ s^ eping oft (detergendo) the oars, or by 

chiefly on the sides, Dio.l. 29. 
by^meauftbf certam machines called 
^^ds. or- books fraatREji manus), 
i>woHv mjfi8{>.j drags or gjmppttag irons, {HAnpA:GONEs, i. e. 

on land, Flor. 

>u2. Z^niixxid. 39. XXX. 10. C<bs.B.'GA: 62. Curt.iv.9. 
Lucan, m}' 712, IHo. xXXix. 43i~xlixj T. 3., &c. They 
aomettmes 'also emjdt^d fire-ships, Alex. 11 or 

ttrew. firebrands; tod pots mu of coals’ tod sulphur, ^th 
^Iper <cnmbui^l^ SU^m fiammo, mani^ telisque 
iEn*viii, 694,, which were so 
euccessfulljr employ by Angustiifi at the batUe of Actium 
t^tmost^ Ant^’efleetwasthtoeby destroyed, »io. I. 29 ! 
oVto. , tttoOe Fw ima torpes nodfr ab ignibus^ Horat. Od 
i. , 

In sieges’they j^ed vessels together, tod erected on them 

xxiv.84. xxvi. 26. Carr. 
Bm sunk vessdetOtHdiatnp tSeir hatbows, {bid. 

cfZ^tottkxAv.-Jl. 14, 

rrtwwd home, 

h^ tlfeipfcows ^ed..w^ 1#^ aM^ resrituded with 
tnumphant music, ^/o. li, ^ 

13ie primdistiibttteifilfe^ 

^ Am uaTO puuiitoentfi, 

W^dwoTiawiji^ , 

were in genital much 

I. hf the modtoli Cicem^ 

b^dei^ imne ofwhfch wes bebw 2^ 
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ttttiphorm j((ptarum minor ^ nulla erat d/uAm. milUtun am- 
phorUm)} !• e. about fifty-six ton, which he seems to have 
thought a hr^e ship, dc. Fam. xii. 16. There were, how- 
er‘er, some ships of enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is 
said to have been 2(» cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and aaolier 
300 feet; the tonnage^ the former 7182, anifof the latter, 
3197, Athmaus. The ship which brought from Egypt the 
great obelisk that stood in the drcws of -the Vatican in the 
time of Caligula, besides the obdisk itself, had 120,000 madn 
of lenUs, lentiles, a kind of pitflse, for ballast, about 1138 ton, 

Ptf«. *vi. 40. 8. 76. 


CUSTOm OF THE HOMAm. 

1. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

'pHE distingmshing part of the Roman dress was the 
TOGA or gown, as that ot the Greeks was the FalHum, 
Suet. Aug. 98., and of the Gauls, Braccee, breeches, Suet. 
Jul. 80, Ckmdi 15. FUn,. Emsf, iy. 11., whence the Romans 
were called GENS T0GATA>' Firg, Mn. i. 286. Suet. 
Aug. 40., or TOGATI, Oic. Bose, Am, AQ, Veri'.l. 29. 
U. 62. Orat, i. 24. iii. 11. Softer. Jug. 21. Tacit, Hist. 
ii. 20., and the' Greek's, or in general' those who were not 
Romans, PALLIATI, Suet. Cos. A. 8. Cic. Babir, Post. 9. 
Phil, y, 5., and Gallia Cisalpind, when admitted into the rights 
of citizens, was called TooATAjl' Ctc, PMl. riii. 9i Hence also 
Fabuhe Togatis ft PaNiata. (See p; 325.) As the toga was 
the robe W peace, rogart is often opposed to ormaft, Juv, iii. 
10. 50. ie; 10. Cic. Casein. 15. Off. h23. Pis. 3.; aitdns 
it was chiefly worn in the city, fibi', sc. jure, mUa necessitas 
togee, Plin. Ep. T. 6.) it ie sometimes oppos^ to Rvstici. 
Pte. vu30. ^ 't'- ; ■ •.-.■'■x. ■ . , 

. The Romans were particiilarijr eweful in fom^'etranties 
always to appear dressed in the toga, Cic. Rabir. id^^nt this 
was not always (M®c. ; Some wore tiMfOreek diess$ da ^ipio 
in Sidly, i|^59. So the Empen)i'; €:i««li«B at 

Nwles, Jyte^lxvi,6.;>^ , v 

The TOGA (s tegiuMo, ) was a 

lM8e (f^) flowing ^•/ona) woq|lite;|oVt*lS«ll corered 
the whole body, round and dose dt tbe^|i0ttina'(a6 imo), but 
open at the top down to the girdle {ad Hucturam), without 
sleeves } so that the nght am wB8<Rt iSnaiw, and the left sup-^ 
p<»ted a part {laeinia, a flap or hppet) of the tege, wbidi was 

drawn 
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drawn up (suhducdxaur) mA thrown back over the left shoul- 
der, and thus formed wh^ was called SINUS, a fold or cavity 

«»ried, Plbl 

XV. lo, IV. 18,, and with which the fac0 or head mieht 
be covered, Jui. 82, Liv. viu. 9. Hence Fabins, the 
itonm ai^basSador, when he denohnced war in the senate of 
have poured but (dnitn effudhse), Liv. 
XXI. 1°'}, WSnakeniOut‘,W:lap of his toea (excussisse toew 

we form of the toga 

was semicircular, ui. oil ' ® 

The/ ‘ ' 

few or 

folds, VraavM vwaxcyucu All it KiioL OF ccntrc, i 

. were M UMBO. 'wliich is pdt for the 
V. o3. j. _ . ) 

When a pbsoh’ di^ any work, he tucked up (sitccingehat) 
his aijd ^jrfed it (astringebat) To\mh him rhence ^c- 
cingere se ad opm, or oftfener, in fh'e passive, acoAgi, 

tp^pwe, to inakdready, 'See p; 67/ ■ v . ® ’ 

yh^taga of the rich and noble was finfer and larger (laxior ) 
than $f the less wealthy, lfofat:Epod. i^. E. Epist. i, 18 30 
A neifr reigw was^^ed-PB^A, whten old atd'thread-bare, Mta, 
Id. Ed.L 95. , Mtwrid. ii-;^ • ' . 

The nonians tt^ere at great p^di^'to'adjn^Y^om^tfOKerc^ the 

rogOj^tbirt^i.t might ^it properly (mf impar dissMeret) and not 

f¥*«rer;, Epijjt. 

1 . 1 . 95. QdmctiU xh 3. Macreb.'Sat. iLR. 

^ Pd ftoai of the roji-a waadifferent at different times. The 
Romahs at fir^ had no other dress, fee/f. vii. 12, It was then 
straightfarefa/and clo&ej^^^^ cd^red therms and came 
down to the feet; V . ' f ' 

Tlie ti^a was'af first worn by wo&en W4rell ailifien. But 
a different robe,, called "STOLA, 
with a bWad; border or; fringe (^^busjf called INSTITA 
pachmgto .the feet, OvM. Art.'j^i. 
(iriietice 'iibSSfd Is nut for matrona, 
also, as.soml isay, when they 
went ApMitd; a loose outer robe throWn over the stola like a 
surtout, a‘;mande, or tSbak, calied PALLA, iii P^lus, Hor. 
ib. 99. . B}|t the old 6cli«iM the 

sameMuth.,miM^^ 

Some think, ‘that thik toge 'constitatid the only distinction 
and is dertaih, however, that the 

rol^ 6f a wotton was ■ dalled Palla, Pirg. Mn, i. 648, 

, Vm:. dp' jiat. Ling. 

Courtezans, 
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CbuptezanSi and women condemned for adultery^ were not 
permitted to wear the stola; hence called Tqgat^, Morat, 
Sat, i. 2, Juven, ii. 70. Martial, ii, .39/ vi* X. 52. 
Cic.phil, ii. 18., and the modesty of matrons is called Sioiatus 
piidor, Mart, i, 36. 8.» " 

There was a fine rbbe of a circular form worn by women, 
called CYCLASjR-orfw, Juvenal;; vi, "258. Suet,. Cal. 52.^ 

None but Roman citizens were per^tted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons, were prohi|]>ited;tbe usebf it, i^/m;% 
iv. 1 1 . Hence toga is put for the di^uty o( a Roman, Horat. 
Orf. iii. 5. IQw ; 

The colour of the toga was white, and' on; festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned, OviJ. 
they were said Festos (s* dies) albati celebrwrel Iforat. Sat. 
li. 2. 61 . ^ ' 

Candidates for oflSces wore^ a toga whitened by the fuller. 
Toga Candida*. Seep. 79.» ; ; ' 

The toga in mourning was of a black or d^rk colour, TOGA 
PULLA vel n/ra / hence those in miourhing were called 
Pullati, Suet. Aug, 44. Juvenal, iii. ^)3, or Atrati, 
Cic, Pat, 12. c But those were, also c^led Pull^ti^ whp wore 
a great-coat (/accmo) ipstei^ of toga^ Su^. Aug.%)., or 
a mean ragged dress, 17.,^^^^^^^ 

poor people {pullatus circuit^, ^vei turha p^llaia)^ Quinctil. 
ii. 12. vi. 4. ; ; . ' , _ ' ' 

The mourning robe of women was^ cafied RICINIUM, vel 
-NUS, vel Rica which covered 

the head and sljoulderB^ Cic. Legg, ii. 23., or alAVORTEs, -is, 
vel -TA, Serv, in Pirg, ^. Lid. xix. 25.* They seem 

to have had several of these above one anotheV, that they 
might throw them into* the funeral pde^ of their, husbands 
and friends. The Twdyc.T^les restricted tbe' number to 
three, ^ Ctc. fifd. , ^ V 'V. 

The Romans seldom or never appeared at a itot m hibum- 
ing, Cic, Vat, 12., nor at the pumic spectacles, JWar/. iv. 2., 
nor at festivals ^nd sacrifices, Ovid, Fast, 1,79^ Borat, ii. 
9.60. Pm.it^40. ^ ,, ; ■; V,;: 

At entertainments tlje more wealthy Romans laid nshle the 
toga^ and put on a pa^cular robe, calied SYNTHEsis,^'i^nr<«a/. 
y- S^ieh all tnf tinj^ of the 

Satur^0%a^t^M€^a&e^m were conrinjially ;fj^sring, 

Martial, Riv. l, 14t*f^<!nec. 18. Nerowor^.yf (^nthe- 

sma^ sc. vesti^ in common, Suei, 51; 

Magistrates and certmn priests wore^^^ fognjlK^i^ered with 
purple (limho purpureq, otrcui^ta)s'1^c& icaUed TOGA 
PRiETEXTA; as the “superior ina^s^CT, Cic, Bed, in 
Sen, 5. lAv, Exxiv. 7* Juvenal, 3C, 99. j the Pontijices^ the 

Augurs, 
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09. ; U»e Dscbmviw sucrisfitdundUfhv. 
Se'sf&rJprt pftvate persons when they exhibited 


inumpnea 'wore an eatooidered toga, 

"Hence ammtta prcBtextata, i. e. a 

Si!rtS*Ai^ a“ *• 20. But verha 

®“/ oi«aw««, Suet., Vesp. 22. (y«bd ««*«,- 

Liy ® wtltuudine pueronun obscosna 

**• 10. Afotroi. Sat. ii. 1.; and 
^ '^el corrupti, Juvenal, ii. 170. 

,, ™ «?^W« the to^ was in a great measure 

XI* 4 9 .- , .‘r ' / ^ ' '*■ 

^ ^ golden'ball or boss (AUREA 
fr?® nrojk oh the breast j as some 
thmk a tiM.«hBpe of a heart, to jiibmpt them to wisdom ; 
««!OTdi^ toners round, with the figurehf a heart engraved 

PiM. Slid. rv. i 127. MacrOb, Sat. i. 0. The sons of 
ftwd ^ ^ P^r citizeijs used only aleathern boss {b«lla 

Jttyenal. v. 106. Hin. 

S: V “*'1 “ *® oihament ihr belts or 

g>^8, raiy. .®i. xil 942. . r 

i^fepleted the seven- 
ttenft yettr cff their age, laid aside (ponehant vel deponebmt) 

^*®»o^e it i^s -purelf wStd; and i ranm, 

» ' 4 ' - 9 


Sf of masters, and altowed mater 

liDerty, Pent. v. ^ ® 

was perfSlrmed [toga 
pwmamjVm. (W.k X.^Wi& gteaf sofcmnity before tte 
iv. isl, to whom the bu/la X 
emee^ Ua^^atap^ncitt), Pets. Ibid., sometimes 

^iriWr^Ti ^ ?r %y immediately went 

*0T«y iteroyraw to the gods, 

The 
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f of the yew for asBuming the mnlii was 

ri? A f {Liberalibus, xii. Kal. Apr. 

Cic. Att. Ti. 1.) Ond. Fast. iu. 771. ^ 

Then the young man was conducted by hU father or 
a^ft p '*5® -^“^accoinpanied by his frieoda, 

Tfi. 64 . (whose 

S' tog^e vibilis, Suet. 

ClaM.% P^. i. 9 .) md 1 h «)6 ^mmended to some 
^en^r^whom he^uld study te imitke, Cic. Am. 1. 
Tacit. Orat. 34 .> whence he ead j^mm attmgere vel in 
fomm venire, when he began to attend to publkbusiness. 
UorensiaettpmMmftpkabaiur,) S^ec, Contr# y. 6,. Cic. 

This*wus caUed jJWee, w 
Suet\ih*^^'4^'*^' Ir" Claud. 2., or pies iiminii, 
TIRnrSiinM’ of one tp the forum, ' 

TIROCWI^ Jd. Ai^. 4i6. Cuh .IQ.: the younit men 
were ^ed TmC)NES,ypung or raw spliBers, bwause then 
they firet began to serve in the. army, . Cic. Pbil, xi. 16 . 
F’am.Tii.3. ^et..m. 7 . Xtv. 4 ^ ^T^ko ^ pui 
for a letter pr novice^; Ctc. Qriit. u. 50 , P(^eretirocmL, 
to toy aside the chm^^ ^ a Jeamer, and giypaproofpf one’s 
parts 5 to be past his noviciate, Liv. xlv. 3/. 
vVhmi ^ the fprnialitief,, pL.this ^y were finiahed, the 
•lends and denexHnnM nf Aa minted to a fepfit . 

calied SPOR. 


frieuds and 

and small pre^ients distributed amon 
TUL^, P/in. X.,. 117, ns. ,'ine emppiprs on that 
occasion used to give ajaigesfltp the pei^le, (Ct^GIARIUM, 
so c^ed from eoimiM, a measure of liquids,) Suet. Tib. 54. 
Tacit. Annul, m. 29 . 

Servius appointed, tlmt thpfije;who Mswapd'the /om »iri/« 
,> 15 ' .Xot^b, JlHot^s. 

(aabmt) the twu or toter thw. the age of 

whfn A 1. emperors, 

^““rteei^ year, -Zhisiif. Ann. 
werecondde^e^ as j^art of 
J?® Mtervratds^f^thestBtp f ' 

Tacit, de M^r, (3enn. 13. ’ ” 


t %<»r tviri/is, 

‘ Suet, 


YouM . ^ilt pf , ^ 
commonly hve^ {4 aj&^te h 

m. 16 . J>o^.X jZs, S’ 

as a mark of modesty, during, the txa tpo ^ 

to expose them* 
The 


their ex^eises k the 

81 ' 
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^ci^t ^mans had no other clothing but the to^a 
yell. viL 12. In imitatioti of wtem, Cato used often to ffo 
wessyl in this manner, and sometimes even to sit on the /n- 


(arctaj and coMse/erossa vel Hor^. Sat! i'sVTs! 

JuTenal. ix. 28., Jtoial. iv. IR, Nor did candidates for 
Offices wear any thmgibht tlif JSee p* 79, 
llie Romans afterwards below Uj, toga white wool- 
len ^led TIJNICA, whidi came dqjm a little below the 
•*0*1^’*^ *'!^ ** tbemiiddle of the legs behind, Quinctil. 

12d;,.' at; first w^but: sleeves. Tunics with sleeves, 
(LHiaojwT^ vel ftmitaf’fiMBifco/a), or reaching to the ancles 
(mem), werf rcchmuf^effeminate, do. Cat. ii. 10. Firg. 
.^n. 12,, But under, the emperors these 

came to be used with friitges at the hands fad manusjimbriata ) 
from the example of 45., longer or shorter 

Mcordmg to fency, J3^. Abf. i, 2 Prop. iv. 2. 28. 

sidd, to befMANPLBATi, Suet. 
Cal«;52. , . 


Tile tmnc , was fastened by a ^rdle or bdt (CINGULUM, 
c^tus, ~ds, ZONA. veV'Bai^usJ about the waist to keep it 
Ught, which jdso served.as apurse (pro Tnarsupio vel crumend), 
m whidi tiiey kept their money, Oell. xv. 2. Plant. Merc. 
V* 2. 84. ,' Suet. 16. Borai. JBp. u. 2^;40. t hence iodine^ 
twsluwcommsmtfor, Ovid. Past., v.eyS.^ The purse com- 
WMly hung from tiie neck, Phwt. True. iii. 2. 7., and was 
#en it waa.t^W! off? hence decollare, to 
deoenres^iy.flo/*,.i^.l.^.: ;^ • . 

bwas^ alsp thought e^inaW jto i^pear' abroad with the 
^0 ^klyqr of Sylla 

concerning Cassar^ to i.«ic ; ' who intercec^ for his 
lifei Ut maw PRiBCINCTOM POBRljrjl CAVERENT, Swt. Jul. 46. 
^p.^. 43. For this also Mecesbt was blamed, Senec. Ep. 
14.: WencB paiciK^. ptvpanctus a/^ sue^tus, are put for in- 
dmtriuSj^^Uus vel gnavus, diligent, active, clevto, Horat. 
Sat. i. 5y{& JL R 107., - . because they used to gird the tunic 
when at umric, Sat. ii. 8. 10. Ovid. Met. vi. 59., and 
IHacinctmim^urh m^Ut^^navHS} tbas^ XHscinetus nepos, 
a diteolute spaiid&iifi, J^od. i. 34. So |*m. iii. 31 . 

j^V" Viig.,4^n. viii, 794., effew nate or simply 
ungirt; tor the Afmaos.didnot use a ^le, Si/. iii. 

Piaut.Pem.r.2‘^. 


sjhe Rofoans do aotjEiepm to have used the ^rdle at home 
*ft,lM>rf»ate} hence duc^ti ludelh, i. e. domt, .w|th their 
Hand. Sat. iL 1 . 73.> dw^idaytte »t. ofia natus, 

formed 
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formed for soft repose^ Ovid, Amm, i. 9. 41* ; for they never 
wore the toga at home^ but an undress (vestis domesHeay vel 
vestimentajy Suet, Aug. 7^ ‘ Vit. 8. Ck. de Fin. ii, 24, Piin, 
Ep. V. 6./ Hence t^a ^d other things which they 
wore only abroad were called^ FORENSIA, Suet* Aug* 74. 
Cal, 17 ., or Vbstitus RbhjBNSis, Ck* ihid,y and Vestimknta 
FORENsiA, ColufneL xii. 45. 5. ' ^ 

The tunic was worn by Women as well as men; but that 
of the former always came db#n to their feet, and covered 
their arms, Juvenal* vi. 445. Marat: S* i. 2. 95, 99. They 
also used girdles both before i’nd after tnaniage, Festus m 
CiNQFULUM ; Martial* xiv, 151, Ovid* Amor* i, 7* 46. 

The Romans dp not se^ tb-have "ised a belt above the 
toga* But this point is strongly contested. 

Young men, when they assumed tho toga virilisy and women, 
when they were married, received from their parents a tunic 
wrought in a particular mannOr, called TUNICA RECTA, 
or, Regilla, Festus, PHn* viii. 48. s. 74. 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
stripes, yd plagulce, Varr. de Lat. Ling, viii. 47.) 
sewed on the breast of their tunic, Horat* Sat* i. 6. 28., called 
LATUS CLAVUS, Ovid* Trist iv. 10.29.35., which is some- 
times put for the tunic hiself, Suet Jul* 45., or the dignity 
of a senator, Id* TihT 35. CtUdd, 24, Vesp* 2. 4. The 
Equites a narrow stripe^ Angostos cliavus, Veil, ii. 88., 
called also Pauper clavus, Stat* Silv* v.2, \7*yarctum hmen 
purpurcB, Ib. iv. 5. 42.-*See p. 7* & 25, ’ 

Augustus granted to the febus of senators the right of 
wearing the latus clavus after they assumed ihtioga vifilis, 
and made them tribunes and praefects in the army; hence 
called Tribuni BT PRiBFKCrri JjATfcuAt^fi, Siiet* Aug. 38. 
Ner* 26. Bmnit* 10. /Hie tributes Chosen from the Eqmtes 
were called Angusticlavii, Suet* Oth* 10. Q(dh^ 10. Ibey 
seem to have assirmed thefcgo arddatus cldvus on the 
same day, Plin* Ep* vmV28. 

Gqnetals, in a tripmph; Wbre/ W^^ dx^ togd an em- 
broidered tunic (ftrkicA pXlmata). Liv: '$* 7 • di* 1. 

Plin, ix. 36, s. called also be^adse the 

image of that god in the Capitol Was clothed with ^t, Jmfefud. 
X. 38. Tunic|- of! this hind use<l lo be sent> by the s^hate, to 
foreign kingfe as'a pr^|^t, JWi;.' 4. il. 

The poor pebplb/whi coulcr%ot purchase Wore 

nothing but a tunic ; hence called TuNm^fWs Mo^ 

rat* Ep. i* 7* 65., or Tunicati, Ck, in Foreigners 

at Rome seem also to have used the satfi^ie^itesS; {hence 
Umicatus is put fbr a Carthaginian, PlaUitTm* v. 3. 2.) and 
slaves, Id. AmphU. i. 1. 2l3. Sertec. Bkv* TO. 12.; likewise ^ 
gladiators, Juvenal* il. 143. 

2c In 
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In the country, persons of fortune and rank used only the 
tuniCj Juvmal, lU. 179. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four, Aug* 82. 

Under^^the tunic, the Romans !^ore another woollen cover- 
ing next ;^Iie like pur qfijled INDUSIUM, or 
SuBucULA, HwM* Epfi. 1* 9$* and by later 

writers, |ind tk^isia* linen dothes (vestes Unece, 
Plin. xi|f 6^ jwtte npt ancient Romans, and are 

seldom mentioned Jin the pIem^cs. iThe use of linen was intro- 
duced, under the emp^re,Jm'ni Egypt^^^i. Pr^f. ; whence 
Sindon v^l vested linen. Girls worea linen vest, 
or shll^ ealled yd Rlaut. Rud. i* 2.91. Lu- 

can, ii. 3^, Festus. 

The Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of 
great-icoat, callM lACERNA, Juvenal, i;x. 29., open before, 
and fastened with clasps, or buckles, (FIBULAE, which were 
much used, to fa$teUj^ fte different partsdfdres^^ Firg, JEn. 
iv. 139. ,,,pvid, yiifc 3,18., e3Lcq>t the togOi) especially 
at the Bpectades,/ Xiv*.ivi87*j td-#??een them from the 
weather, with a^Vering thevtod apd shoulders, {capi- 
fn<)«, ^ubd copft pectus, FaTr,Jt^,L, iv. 80.) called CUCUL- 
lAJS^ Juvmal. vi. 118. 329. Martial, They used to 
lay a^ide the lacerna whexji^the emperor entered, Suet. Claud. 
6, It was at first uwd only in the anny, Pijtterc. ii. 80. Ovid. 
Fast. h. 745. Prop* iii. 10* 7«» but afterwards also in the city. 

During the civ^ . v^Sy'^w^ to be disused, 

the Ideeri^a came]^:i)e worn in place of it to such a degree, 
that Ati^tua phe day seeing, from his tribunal, a number of 
dtUens m me assemj^y dxessedi iu^fte laoema, {pullati vel 
which was commonly of a dm^k colour. Martial. 
adv. 129., repeated wth indignation^ from Virgil, Romanos 
dominos gmtemjm ^gtftam^^^ Mn. i. 28Si*, and gave 
ofders to the eediles not. to allo^ any one to appear in the 
or ciVow in that dress, Suei, Aug. 40. It was only used 
by the Scholiast, in Juve^L i. 62. ; and at first was 
thought unbecoBu^ in the city, Cfr. PJiil. ii. 30. It was 
sometimes of i^oiis colours and teapture, Juvmal. i. 27. 
ix, 

Similar to |he hcerna was the LiENA (jcXa^^L a Grecian 
robe or m»^ntle throTO over the Berv. ad Virg, jEn. 

V. 262. Festip, ^ ariy^iS. 1%. 

The Romans had another kind of great^coat or surtout, re- 
semblinjgthe lacerna hai shorter and straighter, called PE- 
NULA, 'which was worn above the tunic, Sttet. Ner. 48., 
haying likewise a^^Emd (caput vetef^itmm)^ Pihi. xxiv. 15., 
journeys and in the army* Cic. Att. xiii. 33. 
MU. 10* ^^eA^^.38: Jm. v. jS, Senec. j|». 87% N. Q* iv. 6., 
also in the city, Suet. db. fi2. Lamptid. Alex. Sev. 27., 

sometimes 
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sometimes coveted with a rough pile, or hair, for the sake of 
warmth, called GAUSAPAj^ et plur, velrf; Petron, 28. 
Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 300* P^. v, 46,, or Gm^shpina pjoenulay 
Martial, vi. 59. xiv. 145, 1*., of various colours, and com- 
mon to men and women, sometimes made of skins, 
ScoRTEA, Festm^ MutiinLl xiv* 130. 

The military robe of ihe Romans, w^s’ called SAGUM, 
an open woollen garment, Was dipawn over the other 
clothes, and fastened brfore wiiSi clasps, ^Su€t, Aug, 26, SiU 
xvii. 531.j in dangerous conjui^ttures Worn also in the city, 
by all except those of consular ^|gnity, Oc. Phil, yiii. IL, as 
in the Italic war, lor two years, ^4v, ^piti^ii Pat^c, ii. 

1 6. Distento %ago impositum in sublime jact^re^ to toss in 
a blanket, SueL OiH. 2. Martial, i. 4. 7* * 

The Romans wore neither stockings nOt breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth, 
(FASCIA, vel -lo/m, fillets, band^ or roHers,) named, from 
the parts which they covered, TIBIALIA and FEMINALIA 
or Femoralia, U e. temmerUa tibiarutn et femorum^ Suet. 
Aug. 82., similar to what are mentioned jBororf. xxviii. 42. 
Levit, vi. 10. xvi, 4, Fliek. xliy. 18.; used first, probably, 
by persons in bad health. Ctc. Brut, 60. Horat, AS'ar* ji. 3. 255. 
Quinctil, xh 3, 144,, afterwards by the delicate and effeminate, 
Cic, 3. Har, Resp, 21. ; Suet, Aug, 82., who like- 
wise had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called 
V(^MAk F(mie, sing, (o faucibus), et Quinctil, 
ibid. Martial, iv. 4l. vi. 41. xiv, 1-©., us^ chiefly by orators, 
Ibid, et Gell, xi. 9. Some used aj^dkerctief (Slp^ARJUM) 
for that purpose, iycr,. 51^^ : * , 

Women used oritoients round ^eir {ornumenta circa 
crura^) called PJE3^^ELIDES, Horat, Bp, i, 17. 56. 

The Romans ha<?|Wo«;8 coyemgs for feet {calceamenta 
vel tegumenta Cic. ICasc, v. 32;), but chiefly of two 

kinds. The one a shoe,) covered the 

whole foot, somewhat HkC bhf sho^, and was tied above with 
a latchet or lace, dri^:$trfng, (COBRJGIA, lt4>RUM vel 

Ligula,) Cic,deMoi0iy 40* Martial, 57- |Tbe ether 

(SOLEA. a slipper or ^ndal, solo ^5- 

ficiatur^ FRswt) covered only tjm sole bf the was, 

fastened on with leathern thongsW strings, Ji^enis 

vel ohstrigillis vincta^ ^11. xiii. 21^ 6. 

s, 14.) hence called Vi^^cula, Ovid, fhst, ii. ' Of the 
latter kind there were various sorts ; Cri^djL.W -dula::, 
Ib. Cic, Rahir, Post, 27. Horat, Sat, i. 3/42^ Gallic/e, 
Ctc. Phil, ii. 30. Gell, xiii. 21. ^c.j fed those* who wore 
them were said to be dUcalceati, (ivvsro&^rpl,^ peditus intectis. 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 59. ' ■ ^ 


2c2 
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The Gi^eks wore a kind of shoes called Ph-ecasia, Settee, 
de Bmef,yi\^%\, ‘ 

The calcei weise always worn with the toga ^hen a person 
went abroad, €ic. ibid, Fiin. Eptst. vii. 3. Suet, Jug. 73. ; 
whence he put them off, {calceos tt ve$tmenta mutavit^) and 
put on {indmbat vA inducebat) ^lipp^rs, when he went on a 
journey, Cic. Mil, 10 . Caligula permitted those who chose, 
to wear s%perB in the theatre, Bio, lix. as he himself did 
in public. Suet, 52. 

Slippers (solea) w^ used at feasts, Plaut. True, ii. 4. 13. 
Horat, Sat, ii. 8 , 77 * i* 13, 15., but they put them off 
when about to. e^, Manjial, iii. 50. It was esteemed effemi- 
nate for a man to appear in public in slippers, {^oleatm^ Cic. 
Har; Resp. 21. ; Verr. y. 33. Pis, 6 , Liv, x:dx. 19. Suet. 
Cal. 32. Slippers, were^fwom by women in public. Plant. 
True. ii. 8 ; 

‘The shoes of senators, were of a black colour, and came up 
to the middle of their legs, Horat, Sat, i. 6 . 26. They had a 
golden or silver crescent (/wna vel lunula^ i. e. Utera C.) on 
the top of the foot, Juvenal, idi. 192 , 5 hence the shoe is 
called lunafapeUiSy Martial. L 50., and the foot lunata planta, 
Id, ii. 29^ This seems to have been peculiar to Patrician sena- 
iov^i^choliast. in Juvemd, ; hence it 'is called PATaiciA luna, 
Stat, Silv, V. 2. 28. ; . 

The shoes of women were generally whiter Ovid, Art. Am, 
iii. 271 ., sometimes red, scarlet, or purple, {rubric mullei, et 
Pers. y. 169. Virg. Eel. vii, 32. ^n. i. 341., 
yellow [lutei vd cerei), Catull. lix. 9. &c., adorned with em- 
broidery and pearls^ ;^rtid^rly the upper leathers or upper 
parts, (crepiaarum obstr^lal) VYm, ix* 35. s. 56. 

4 ^ Men's shoes were generally blibk ; some wor^ them scarlet 
or red, Martial, ii. 29, 8. as Juliiis CseS^ Mio. xliii. 43., and 
especMy under the emperors, adorned with gold, silver, and 
precious stones, Plmit, Bacch, ii. 3. 97. Senec, ii. 12. Plin. 
xxxvii. 2, They were sometimes turned up in the point, in 
the form of the letter f, caSled Ce^ei repandi, Cic. de Nat. 
D.i.3(X. : ' 

The saiators are said to have used four latchets to tie their 
shoes, plebeians only one, Isid, xijt. 34. Senec, de Tran- 
^uiU,Akim^2^ ; 

The pitopk wore'lhoes of unwrought 

leather, erttdo,) called PERONES, Virg. Mn. vii. 

as did Wso the M&reij Hermd, and Vestini, who were 
likewise elofted ip. skins, Jwvenaf. xiv. 195., &c. It was long 
before they leamted the use of t^ned leather, (Alut^ ; ex 

which yvas made of yarious colours. Martial ii, 29. vii. 34. 

The 
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The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes {soleee llg- 
ne(B)y which used to be put on persons condemned for parri- 
cide, Juct, ad I^en. i. 13 ., Invent ii. 50; 

Similar to thei^^ were a Kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called Sculpone^, Cato ^ He R, 59., with which they 
sometimes struck one anothci- in %fece {ps hatuehant). Plant. 
Cas. ii. 8. 59., as courtesan^sed to treat their lovers (com- 
mitigare sandalio copttQ, Tei^t; Euh* v. 8. 456. Thus 
Omphale used Hercules, Id. ' 

The shoes of the soldiers wC^ ddled Cali oje, sometimes 
shod with hails ' p. 338. ; of the come- 

dians, SOCCI, slippers, often put for Jlb^; bf the tragedians. 
Cothurni. See p. 326. : 

The Romans sometimes used ^cks, bt coverings for the 
feet, made of wool or goats* hair, called CDONES, MartiaL 
xiv. 140. V : 

The Romans, also, had iron sj^es (SfetE^ FKRREiE) for 
mules and horses, not feed to thb hoof with nails, as among 
us, but fitted to the fbot, so that they might be occasionally 
put on and off, €atulL xviii. 26, Suet. Ner. 30. Fesp. 23. 
Plin. XXX. II. s. 49. ^ sometimes of silver or gold, {Poppeea 
conjiix Neronis d^lkal^rihus Jtmendis mis soleas ex Uuro 
quoque iwdMerc,) *ld. xxxlii. 11. m Dio. Ixii. 28. ' 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves {efdrothecce 
vel manicc^) ; but they are mentioned both by Greek and Ro- 
man writers, Zfomer. Odyss, 2^. Ptin. jBp. ill. 5., with fingers 
{digitalia, -wm), Jarr. R. R. h 55., and without them; what 
we call mittens. , ‘ ^ 

The ancient Romans went with th^r heads ' bare {capite 
aperto), as we s6e from ancient cbins and statues, except at 
sacred rites, games, festivals, on jOurpey, and in war. Hence, 
of all the honours dfecreecl to Cassar by tlje senate; he is said 
to have been chiefly pleased with that bf always Wearing a 
laurel crown, because it colored his baldhess, Suet. JuL 45. 
which was reckoned a deformity among the Rorpans, Ovid. 
Jrt. Am. iii. 250. Tacit. Annal, iy. 57* Suei. Dqmit. 18. 
Juvenal, iv. 38,, as among the Jews, 2 ^ings^ ii. 23^ 

They used, however, in the city; as a screen frbnf the heat 
or wind, to throw ov'er their head the Jappet ofn^eir gown, 
[Imciniaip sinum togm in capvkt r^kerey) which they took 
off when they met apy to i^bm they Wei^ hb W to show 

respect, as the consuls, &c. Plutarch, in Pomp, et^mt, 
iiom. lO.-^See p,^ 102. * ,!V - 

The Romans veiled their heads at altsacreitfoes, but those 
of Saturn, Serv. in Firg. Mn.m. 405. Wb". i. 26.; in cases 
of sudden and extreme danger, Plc^t. S^t. ii. 1. 77* Petron. 
7; 90.; in grief or despair, as when onC ^s about to throw 
himself into a river, or the like, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 37. Liv. iv. 

12. Thus 
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12. Tte Cffisar, when assaBsinated in the senate-house, Suet. 
V(B$. j Pompev when slain in Egypt, Dio. xlii. 4 . ; Cras- 
sus, whm defea^ by the Parthians, Plutarch. ; Appins, when 
he fled from, the Forom, ifn. in. 49. So criming, when 

executed, 26. , 

At games tod festivris the Romtos wore a woollen cap 
or tonnet, (Pilous, vcl -««,) Horat. Ep.i. 13. 15. Maitial. 
XL 7a xiTe’i* Snetf 67t''^®ocp. Bpist. 18., ^bithwas also 
worn by 4aves, hence cSfledptlhATr, when made free, Liv. 
xxw. lt3..Pfitof.J#»yA.i.308.,orsold> C'eR.TO.S. (seep. 33.) 

whence jm/«« is put tot liberty, Suet. ilb. 4. Martial. il 48. 
Jjkemse by tiie old and sickly, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 783. 

//M a helmet, 

(G^RUS, vel ittm,)^yirg. Bo. vii. 6^., or a broad-brim- 
med Ito (Pbta^s), Sito.,.(4t^,-82. Hence, ne^cuatus, pre- 
JSam. xy. i'^,, . Caligula permitted 
the use or a hirt; . similar to diig in toe theatrh, as a screen from 
the he% jDml Ife, 7 . ■ 5 , r 

The women nadd to dtoss thrairitor in the form of a helmet, 
or Ga^*,"i]nbtfng falB^hMr {^es /icfi pel st^ositi) with 
It, Sckohatf. «>lhnto<to'n. l20,-«-So likewise warriors, Sil. 

sometimes also nseiS ai'cap of untwought leather 
(CU560 W!l -to)j Sa. .viil, #4, 5 ^ - A „ . : . 

t^iStoeh,' as VeB to to other attire, 
was diffrtenfc at different periods,' At fipit lt*was very simple. 
They aeldo|a wmt abroadi tod, when toep did, they almost 
mways tod;toefr %es toiled. .;Rnt when jdches and luxury 
increased, dr^ Wito many the chief object of atten- 

x«"TiriSTT®».“rT^ ornaments wore called 

MUNDUS MUlJEiBRlS, her w^ld, Div. xxxto. 7 . 

They toointedT their hair Witolto^ richestn^nB, Ovid. 


^n'7a “*• ton? som^tonw painted ih, Tib. 

i. 9. 43. Ovid. Art. Am. in. 133. ^i»»n0mrtot7al)to< vel incen- 
aebmt), made U. ajmear a bright yellow, with a certain com- 
position ot wasfc-ajgwtowm .or ley.jgatoto vel -vd, mere vel 
.A. , i. njv.20. SpumdDa- 


position or wash, a /mtiiMm or ley^iftwio vel ^vdy cinere vel 
anere Imvii, VaL Max. ii. 1. 5. . Hi. adv. 20. Spumd J^a- 
t(^dva i e. sapone, with spap, Martial, viii. 33. 20 . 

XIV. 38., Shet. CaL47» 3HiiL xxviiL 13. b. 51.) but nefer 
used powder, which is a fhiv.late inv^tiw .3 Jrst mtroduced 
"in France ahout^the y«ar, 1393. 

. ."^^ RoiDian wineri ^izaded or euriH^'their hlir with hot 
woiiB {cidi^fBrr^y^Scdimistris vibrabmtfCrapabmt.yeUn^ 
torquehimfy,Vli^:!Mn:m^ 100 . Gic. Brut 73.5 hence coma 
^lamtsir^a, frilled hair, Cic, Sext, 8 . Hmio calamistratus. 

ofiMjamjft,,ac,posf red. in Sen. 6. Plmt. Asm. iii. 
6. iSJ.i Bm sometimeB raised it to a great height bv rows and 
storeys^^f euiis, vi. 50L Hence Altum calien- 

fBEijM, 1 , Ce mpiUHium adulimnutn yelcapillamentum^ Suet. 

Cal. 
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Cal. IL, in galeti gdlecs modum suggestum^TettuYi^ de 
Cult. Fo 0 in. 7 >9 the lofty pile of false hair, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 48. 
suggestns^ f el -urn coTna, ns a buUding, Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 114. 
Coma ingradm firm^iia^ into storeys, Suet. Ner. 61. Qwmc- 
tiL xii. Flexm dncimorum vel annulOTum, the turning of 
the locks or curls, rel cini^ the extremities or ends of 
the curls, Cic. Pis. 11, Juvmal. xnu 165- He locks seem 
to have been fixed by hsir pins ifcrinalU acus)^ Propert. iii. 
9.53. Dio.li. 14. 

The slaves who assisted in frp;^ng and adjuiting the hair 
(in crine compomndo) were call^ CINIFIiQNES or Cinbra- 
Rii, Horat. Sat. i. 2. who were In danger of punishment if 

a single lock was improperly placid, vntts de tot^peccaverat 
orbe comatum anmlnsfincefid nm the whip 

(Taurea, i. t.fiagfUm yA scutica depend Mtinno) was pre~ 
sently applied, Juvmah vi. #1., or tne rniwor (Speculum), 
made of polished brass or steel, tin or ^ver, Plin. xxxiv. 
ly. s. 48., was aimed at the head of the offender, Martial, ii. 
66. A number of females attended, who did nothing but give 
directions, Juvedah ibid. Every woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser (obnatrix), Ovid. Amor. i. 14. 
le.ii.y. 17.23i:: 

The hair was adorned uSthgoKj and pearls, and previous 
stones, Ovid. Her. xv. 75.xxi. 89. JfoniY. v. 618., sometimes 
with crowns or garlands and chaplets of flowers (cotoncs et 
serta)y Plant. Asin. iv, 1. 68., bound with fillets or ribands of 
various colours (crinaUs vittmv A fascist) Met. i. 4/7* 

iv. 6. ,, ‘ , ' 

The head-dress and ribands of naatr^las were different from 
those of virgins, Propert. iy. 12* 34- ' Firg. Mtn. ii. 168. ‘ 

Ribairtds (VlCTdE) s©^ to haye been peculiar to modest 
womai ; hence fewttei, puddris^ Ovid. Art. Am. 
i. 31. Nil mihi cum vittdfj^fc* cummulierepudicd et castd^ Id. 
Rem. Am. 386., and, jc&ed With; the Srou, were the badge 
of matrons. Id. Trv^. ih ^47- ; hence Mt vos^ quh vittce lon- 
gaguevestis abest, U^^^^f^udic€c, Id. Fast, iv, 134. 

Immodest wom^ need to cov^r their l^rfs i^th mitres, 
(Mitrjsj vel Juvenal, iff- Slrvi in Vlrg. dSn. iv. 

216, Cic; deResF* H|artt^v2l.;; V"'; 

. Mitres were wbm by^men, 

minate, CHci iO^lsmd WW so, 

coverings for the cheeks, riedvrith bands vel liga- 

mma) under the chin, Virg. ibid. A ut. m6. Piropert. ii. 29. 

An embroidered net or caul /retuntlumjft^redwn^ was used 
for enclosing the hair behind, Jhiiendlb S, 96., called vesica 
from its tUnness, FIdrM. Viii. 88- 19. 

Women used various cosmetics, ( medicamina vel lenocinia,) 
and washes or wash-balls (smegmata) to improve their colour, 

Ovid. 
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^M. Med. J^c. 51., &c. Smec. Helv. 16. They covered 
heir face wiA a thick paste (nudto pane vel tecton'o;, which 
thw wore at home, Jmenal. vi. 460., &c. 

oJntn^n?^ wife of.N^, invented a sort of pomatum or 
P^ANHM called from her name POP- 

P^^™^e rfW etPK„.xi. 41. xxviii. 

need also ta bathe. Five hundred 
have ^dady^milked for this purpose : 

in jav 28.^ .Some men imimted the women 

Otho,f/nctew .pane madido 

Puracfratoi^^tt* used to smooththei&in, PJin. xxxvi. 21. 

p* 43 b* ].(, 

/<=«■«**«;, or chalk 

<creifaL to, whited tiieaWn, and vermilMw fmintutn pumms- 
wm vdU^(»l to i^e itttSl/^^^^ 3^ 

ht 199. fforat. E^ol 

Hence, yiioate, Jrus- 
Mrf<F,;cr«Btej‘:«# jittmo«ote,.paMhteife JiNd.. in which also tho 
amn imtated ^, C&i 

K*;"!?# plasthr winch took off the small 

hairs fr^ their cheek; or they pulled them out by the root 
^rodiCTtus vdkbm) with instruments.called VOLSELLAi 
twee^jis, iifejr/jfo/* ix. whi<ih tbe men likewise did Ii{ 

When they wanted to itmimed;^^ deiforadtv on the «./.» 
used a patdi (pi^UMSnl Intplodrum), MaS.C 
8., sometimea like a lirescent (hnattM), Id. viii. 33. 22 • 

tvT^W ■®®^*** 22. fleguluB;>% Amous lawyer under 
DomitiAn, used to anomt (okcttmlmere)JmjnA% or left eve 

®^®“e side or Uie other of his foto- 

■ **‘®“ with gold, .Gc. 

out of teeto f ientu evUiaone^, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 67 . ^ “ 

The 
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The Roman ladies used ear-rings (INAURES) of p^earls, 
{margaritce, baccce, vel uniones)y Horat. Epod. riii. 14» oat. ii. 
3. 241;, three or four to each ear, Plin, ix. 35. s. 5o, Smec. 
fie Benef, vii. 9., sometimes of immense value, Suet.JuL 50. 
P/m. ix. 35. s. b7r, hence, Usor tualompletis dmnus aiiribus 
censum gerity Senec. Vit. Beat. 17«j and of precious stones, 
Ovid. AtU Am, i, 432.; also n^cklaees or ornaments for the 
neck (MONILIA), made of gdd, and set with gems, Vtrg. 
JEn. i. 658. Ovid, Met x. 2W. €&?* Perr. iv. 18., which the 
men also used, Suet. Galh. 18. Otid. Met x.'^lb. Plin, ix. 
35. But the ornament of the was usiially a twisted chain 
{torquis v. -es), Virg, JEn. vii. 3M., dr a circular plate of gold 
{circulus auri v4«Mr»i*ij)>Virg. A£ii. v. 559:^ also a chain com- 
posed of rings icatenay catelluy vel catenula)y used both by men 
and women, Liv. xxxix. 31. Horat. JEp. i, 17. 55. Orna- 
ments for the aiTOs were called ARMILL^E. 

4'There was a female oniament called SEGMENTUM, 
wornonly by matrons, Vdl.Max. v. 2. 1 which imme suppose 
to have been a kind of necklace, Serv. in Firg. AS/tt. i. 658. 
laid. xix. 31., butothers, more properly, an embroidered riband 
‘ {fasciay tania, vel vitta intexta aiiro) or a purple fringe {pur- 
purea fimbria vd instita) sewed to the clothes, Seholimt. in 
Juv. ii. 124. vi. 89. Ovid. Art.Am. iiuil^, Hence Festis 
segmentatay an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe 
{a ci'ebris sectionibm)y Symmach. Epist. 4. 12. f. 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast 
called STROPHIUM, which served instead of a boddice or 
stays, Catull. IxU, 65; They had a ci^gp, buckle, or bracelet, on 
the left shoulder, called SPlNTHERoi! /^m/er,Eestus, Plant. 
Mcn. iii. 3, 4. / 

The ordina^ colour of 'clothcB in the time of the republic 
was white; but afterwardf the women used a great variety of 
colours, according to mode, or their particular taste, 
Ovid. Art. iii, 1^. 

Silk {vestis sMca vd^ om5yc&id) was unknown tothe Romans 
tHl towards the end 0# the public. It is frequently mentioned 
by writers after that time, Ftrg. G. ii. 121. Horat. JEpod. viii. 
15. Suet. Cal. b% Afor/taZ. iii. j^.,viiL 33. 68w 
28. 50. Juvenal, vi. 259. The '^use of it was forbidden to 
men, Taxit. Abintfi. ii; 33. Fyiisc* T(J^, 10. 

Helio^balus inlaid lo have been tte %8t wM Wore a robe 
of pure silk .:^bd5r/£s:AoZosmVtf), ; before tli^ tlitte to be 

mixed with some other ^tuff in Ela- 

gab. 26. 29. Tile silk, which had been woven m India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew* dn^a^mker . texture, inter- 
mixed with linen or woollen ym, Pli^M. so thin that 
the body shone throng it {ut tramtociret), Ibid., first fabri- 
cated 
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o*"q vel/«!ffaa<te, TibuU. ii. 3.57. 

Propert. 1. 2. 2. Horat. Sat. L 2. 101. /exfe7i, v 

Em|Wror Aurelian is said to have 
refused hw garment of pure silk, on account of its exor- 

bitMtpnce, ^c.f» ^aw4 46. «*oiMsexor 

seric^^ ***** Aomiyc/ao and 

senco. 1^ rhe former <*ey make to be produced bv the silk- 

S counV of the 
®“t'“ost writers confound them, 
uk®**?® <1001)™!, however, if sm’cam was quite the same 
"^ ***^ >*^’ «-^26, xxiv. 12. 

Silk-worms {knnln/ees) are said to have been first introduced 

A Justinian, 

iv. 17. The Romans were 
^orant of . me manner m which silk was made. 

their different 

texture and oolom, but also from the places where thev 
weremanufectured; thus, Festis aurea, aurata/Scta eS- 
broidery with gold j parparco, conchy liata, Cic. Phil. ii. 27. 
oHrovelmu^e t^la, punicea, Tyrfa vel Sarram, Sidmia 
Pkc^ad} Spmtaaa, Melibasa j Getula, Poena ve! 

dyed with the juicO of a kind of shell- 
Tyre in 

®“ i®Jaod near fhe Syrtis Minw, and 
on the Grtul^ diore of the AUantic ocean, in Africa • in 
Lacc^ca m ^pe, ,jR|fa. .ix. 30, s.60. Ihe most valued 
pui^ile resembled the dhlqur . of clotted blood, of a blackish 
shining MpeamnM; whraaoe bloo4jp called by Homer, pur- 
yurem, Phn. 115 . 38. s. 6 ^ Under lugustus % vi&Zr 

in^estj then the red {ruhra 
J. wrcntma) and the Tynan twice dyed {Turin dihanha 1 p 

e^neu vel cocea tmtay scariet. Martial v 24 also nut for 

(.refc, w .1 iffl & ik;jaS,Sif;;^ iZ 

^fo, cotton, Cfc. .rerr.ii. 72. Pffa. x^^^ C^4. 

yel b^hfwut «t y^urpi fine sUk and tnirple made in the 
Horat:< Da. it 13. 13. Sat. i. 2 101 

Icaci«rt^>e^“’^7?^ -»«>»««, i- e' 

pL orembroidery, 

5ti ^%«o«a, and make 

owosedto taia, smoothed, 

9* M- 97-, like a cobweb 

’ Wiay callg rrt<? xi. 24. 

GalMm jel green nr grass-coloured, Juveml ibid, 

{color 
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{color herharum)i Martial, v. 24, worn chiefly by women ; 
hence Galbanatus, a man so dressed. Id. iii. 82. 5,, and Gal- 
hani mores, effeminate, i. 97- AmctJtystina, of a violet or 
wine-colour. Ibid. & ii. xiv. 154. Juvenal, yii. 136. j pro- 
hibited by Nero, Suet. 32., as the use of the vestis coHchyliata, 
a particular kind of purple, waa by Csesar, except to certain 
persons and ages^ and on certain days. Suet Jul. 43. Crocota, 
a garment of a saffron-colour {crmei colons) y Cic. Resp. Har. 
21. Sindon, fine linen from Egypt and Tyre, Murtial. ii. 16. 
iv. 19. 12. xi. 1. Vestris aira vel ^ulluy black or iron-grey, 
used in mourning, &c. 

In private and public mourning the Romans lajd aside their 
ornaments, their gold and p\irple, Liv. ix. 7- xxxiv. 7* 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans 
than rings (ANNUL!) This custom seems to have been 
borrowed from the Sabines, Liv. i. 11. The senators and 
equites wore golden rings, Liv. xxiii. 12. xxvl 36., also the 
legionary tribunes, Appian. de Bell. Punic. 63. Anciently 
none but the senators and equites were allowed to wear gold 
rings, Dio. xlviii. 45. 

The plebeians wore iron rings, -S'/nf. *yj7y. iii. 2. 14^^, unless 
when presented with a golden one for their bravery in war, 
Cic. Verr. iii, 80., or for aiiy other desert, Suet. Jul. 39. . Cic. 
Fam. X. 31. Macrob. Sat. ii. 10. Un^et the emperors the 
right of wearing a golden ring was more. liberally conferred, 
and often for frivolous reasons, PUn. xxttiii. 1,2. Suet. Galh. 
14. Vitell. 12. Tacit. Hist. iv. 3. At last it was granted, by 
Justinian, to all citizens, NovelLT.%. Some were so finical 
with respect to this piece of dress, as^tO have lighter rings for 
summer, apd heavier for ginter, Juv&kal. ! 28., heiice called 
Semestres, Id. vii. 89. * r ' 

The ancient Romans usually wore but one ring, on the left 
hand, on the finger next the least, hence called digitus an- 
nularis, GelL X. 10. Macrob. yn, 13. j but, in later times, 
some wore several nips, Horai. Sat. ii, 7* 9., some one on 
each finger, Martia^^ 62. 5., ot more. Id. v, II, xi. 60., 
which was always esteemed a mark of effeminacy. 

Rings were Imd aside at night, „arid when they bathed, Ibid. 
Terent. Heaut. iv. 1. 42, Ovidr^ioT. ii.^15. 23., also by sup- 
pliants, Liv. xliii,,J6. Fed. viii. LS^andinmauming, 
Liv. ix. 7. Suet. Mug. 101. Iddor. xix, 31. 

The case (papmla) where rinp were kept, was called Dac- 
tylotheca, Martial, xi. 60. * i . . ^ 

Rings were set with precious storiet ^^ssmiwif) of various 
kinds; as jasper (jf^aspw), sardonyx* Martial, ii. 

50. V. II., on which were engrav^ TO, images of some of 
their ancestors or friends, of a prip-oe or a great man, Cic. 

Cat. 
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Cut, iii. 5. Fin. v. 1. Ovid. Trist. i. 6. 5. Plin, Ep. x. 16. 
Suet. Tib. 58. Senec. de Ben. iii. 26., or the representation of 
some signal event, Suet. Galb. x., or the lik^ Plin. xxxvii. J . 
Plant. Cure. iii. 50. Thus on Pompey’s ring were engraved 
three trophies, 2)?o. xlii. 18., as emblems of his three triumphs 
over the three parts of the world, Europe, Asia, and Afiica, 
Cie. Sext. 61. Pi$. 13. Bulb. 4. 6. Plin. vii. 26. ; on Ceesar's 
ring, an armed Venus, Dk. xliii, 43.; on that of Augustus, 
first a sphyiix, afterwards the image of Alexander the Great, 
and at last his own, whiqh the succeeding emperors continued 
to use, Plin. 37* I* Suet: Jiug.hO. Dio, li. 3. 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by An- 
tony for the sake of a gem in his ring, worth 20,000 sesterces, 
Plin. xxxvii. 6. s. 21. 

Rings were used chiefly' for sealing letters and papers [ad 
tahulas olmgnanduie^ Anncjius signatori us), Macrob. Sat. vii. 
13. Liv. xxvii. 28. Tacit. Annal. ii. 2. Martial, ix. 89., also 
cellars, chests, casks, &c. Plant. Cfl^.ii. 1. 10. Cic. Fam.JiVx. 
26. They were affixed to certain signs or symbols {symhola^ 
vel -«), used for toicens, lUce what we Tallies^ or Tally- 
sticksy and given in contracts instekiJ of a bill or bond, Plant. 
J^acch. ii. 3. 29. Pseud, i. 1. 53. ii. 2/ 53. iv.' 7* 104., or for any 
sign, JiJtstin. il 12. Rings hsed also to be given by those who 
agreed to club for an entertainment {qui ceMrurity ut de sym- 
holis essenty i. e. qui communi sumptu erant nna cwnaturi)y to 
the person commissioned to bespeak it {qui ei rei prcefectus 
est)y Ter. Eun. iii. 4. 1. Plant Stich. iii. 1. 28. 34., from sym- 
bbluy a shot or reckoning : hence &f mbolam dare, to pay his 
reckoning, Ter. And. L I. 61. Asymbolus ad ceenam venircy 
without paying, Id. Phorm, ii. 2. Gell. vi, 13. The Ro- 
mans anciently called a UNGUiios, from unguis , a nail ; 
as the Greeks ^<i*rTi/X*orfrom BuKwXo^y a finger; afterwards both 
called it symbolus vel -um. PUn. xxxiii. 1. s. 4. 

When la person at the point of death delivered his ring 
to any one, it wa^ esteemed a mnirk of particular affection, 
Ct&t X. 5. Justin, xli. IS, Fal. Max. 88. 

Rings were usually pulled off from the fingers of persons 
dying, Suet Tb. W. (^!. 12.,' but they seem to have been 
sometimes put on again before the dead body was burnt, 
PropAv.J-^- - 

Rings vf^r^ worn by women as well ashmen, both before 
and after marriage, Horat Od. L 9. 23. Terent Hec. iv. i. 59. 
V. 3. 30. 4t seems any free woman might wear a golden one, 
plmtt. Cu^Aii, 5. 63) ; and Isidorus says, all free men, xix. 32., 
xjontrary to other aUthqrs. A ring used to be given by a man 
to the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge of their 
intended Union (Annulus PRONonus), Juvenal, vi. 27-; a 
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plain iron one {ferreus sine gemma) according to Pliny, xxxi. 
1 . ; but others make it of gold, TertulL Apolog, 6. Isid» xix. 
32. Those who triumphed also wore an iroii ring, Flin. 
xxxiii. 1. s. 4. 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered 
their beards to grow, Liv. v. 41, (hence called harhatiy Cic, 
Mur. 12. Ccel. 14. Fin. iv. 23. Juvenal, iv. 103., but bar- 
hatus is also put for a fuU-grown man, Horat. Sat, ii. 3. 249. 
Juvenal, x. 56., Martial, viii. 52.), till about the year of the 
city 454, one P. Ticinius Maenas, or Msena, brought barbers 
from Sicily, and first introduced the custom of shaving at 
Rome, Flin, vii. 59., which continued to the time of Hadrian, 
who, to cover some excrescences on his chin, revived the cus- 
tom of letting the. beard grow, Spartian. Adrian, 26.,, but 
that of shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it 
(cccsariem, crineSy cajnllos, comam vel comasy pectebant vel 
comebant) with great care, especially in later ages, when atten- 
tion to this part of dress was carried to the greatest excess, 
Se7iec, de brev, FitcCy 12, Ointments and perfumes were used 
even in the army, Suet. Cccs. 67. 

When young men first began to shave {chm barha reseda 
csty Ovid. Trist. iv. 10. 58.), they were said ponere barhamy 
Suet. Cal. 10. The day on which they did this was held as 
a festival, and presents were sent to them by their friends, 
Juvenal, iii. 187. Martial, iii. 6. 

The beard was shaven, for the first time, sooner or later, 
at pleasure ; sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed, 
Suet. Cal. 10., but usually about the age of twenty-one, Ma- 
crab, in Som. Scip, i. 6. Augustus did not shave till twenty- 
five, Dio, xlviii. 34. Hence young men .with a long down 
[lanugo) were called Juvenes harhatuliy Cic. Att. i. 14., or b(nie 
barbati, Id. Cat, ii. 10. 

The first growth of the beard (prima barba vel lanugo) was 
consecrated to some god, Fetron, 29: ; thus Nero consecrated 
his in a golden box [piside aured)y set with pearls, to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, Suet, Ner, 12. At the same time, the hair of the 
head was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, Mar- 
tial, i. 32., sometimes to Bacchus, Stat, Theb, viii. 493. Till 
then they wore it uncut, either loose, Horat. Od, ii. 5, 23. 
iii. 20. 13. iv. 10. 3., or bound behind in a knot (renodabant 
vel nodo religahant), Id. Epod. xi, 42. H^nce they were called 
Capillati, Fetron, 27. , 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans used 
to let their hair grow [pascercy alerCy nutrirey promittere vel 
submit ter e) in honour of some, divinity, not only in youft, but 
afterwards, Firg* Muy vii, 391. StaU Sylv, iii, Fmf. et carm. 
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4. 6. 2%8i. ii. 253, vi. 607, Cemmn. deD.NA. Plutarch, 
m Thei.^ as the Nazarites among the Jews, Numb. vi. 6. So 
Paul, Acts, xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time ef Csesar, shaved the rest of their 
body, all except the head and nppiw lip, Coes. B. C. v. 10. 

Ill grief ana^moumitig the Ro^ha allowed their hair and 
beard to grbw (p^omittebmt vel sj^bmittehant)^ Liv. vi. 16. 
Sueta Jul. 67 . Atlg, 23. Cal. 24., or let it flow dishevelled 
(solvebant)^ 1%; i. 2iS. T^ent. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Virg. JEn. 
ih. 65. ^''‘id. Fal^t. 4i. 813., tore it (/acerfl-Zwwf vel evellebant), 
Ciii. Tubc. iii. 26,»^Curt. i; 5.^ or covered it with dust and 
ashes, Firg. J&i. xii. 609: CatulL xliV. 224. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, in grief cut their hair and shaved their beard, 
Senec^ JBenef. v. 6. Plutctrch, in Pelopid. et Alexand. Bion. 
EidylL 1. 81., as Uk^wise did some barbarous nations. Suet, 
Cal 5. It was reckoned ignominious among the Jews to shave 
a |»er8on*s keard^ 2 Sam. x. 4. Among the Catti^ a nation of 
Germaiiy, a young man Was not allowed to shave, or cut his 
hair, tjll he had felain an enemy, Tacit, de Mot. Germ. 31. 
So Civilie, in consequence of a vow, Id. Hist. iv. 61. 

Those who p^fessed philosophy -alBO used to let their 
beard grow, ^ to give them an air of!|pfarity, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 
133. ii. 3. ofh Art. Poet. 297* Hence Barbatus magister 
for Socrates, iv. 1. \ but libh barbatus, i. e. villosus, 
rough, partial, xxi. baxbatus vivit, without shaving, 
id. xi. 85. 18. - : - ■ , . ® 

Augustus used aometimes to clip {ionderef office) his beard, 
and sometifiiies to shave it {radere novacidd, i. e. radendam 
cutme vel feca^),^$uet, Aug. 79. So Martial, ii. 37. Some 
used to pull the hairii from the root {pUos vellere), with an in- 
strument called y9jLSB£.]^A, nippers or small pincers^ Plant. 
Cure, iv* 4. 22. Sy.kt 45., not only of t^face, but the 
le^, &c. Id. Jul 45. Auj^. 68. Qalh. 22. 0th. 12. Mar- 
tial. V. 62. viii. 46. ix. 28. Quinctil i. 6. v. 9. viiL, procem., 
or to hum them out with the flame of nut-shells (suburere nuce 
^ardmti), Suet Aug. 68., or of walnut-shells canden- 

tibus^glandiim as the tyrant Dionysius did, 

Ck. Tkm. ti iO. Ojf. U.7^; or with a Certain ointment, called 
PsitotafeiOM vel ntkifAX^wMmidl iij. 74. vi. 93. x. 65., or 
with hot pit^.or r6|h*/whi<^^ calls calidi fascia visci, 
ix. 14.5 for. this piii^ose certain women were employed, 
called UsTRretjug, TertulU fie pall 4. This pulling off the 
hairs, however,; wa#?^ayB l^koned a mark of great effe- 
minacy, vii, (So. ^s. Cbm. 7- Plin. Ep. xxix. 1. 
s» 6*jp J^eept ftora the min«*pit8 {almyel axillw), Horat. Epod. 
xn,&7 Senec. Ep. 114.^ Jc^nal. xii 157., as Hkewise to use 
a mirror when shaving, "Juvsnal ii. 99. Martial vi, 64. 4. 

The 
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The Romans, under the emperors, began to use. a kind of 
peruke or periwk, to cover or supply the want of hair, called 
CAPILLAMENTUM, Suet* Cal* 11., or Galerus, Juvettal* 
vi. 120., or Galericulum, Suei^* 0th* 12. The false hair 
{crines ficti vel siippositi) seems to have been j&xed on a skin. 
Martial, xiv. 50. This contrivance does not appear to have 
been known in the time of Julius Caesar, Suet. Jut. 45., at 
least not to have been used by men j for it was used by women, 
Ovid. Amor* i.\^* ^b* 

111 great families there were slaves for drfjssing the hair and 
for shaving (TONlTOREiS), Ovid. Met, xh 482. Martial, vi. 

52., and for cutting the nails, Plant* Aul. il. 4. 33. Tibull. i. 
8. 11. Fal. 3fax. iii. 2. 15,; sometimes female slaves did this, 
(Tonstrices), Cic. Tusc. y* 20. Plant. True. iv. 3. 59. 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers' shops or 
shades (TONSTRlNiE), much frequented, Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 
29. Horat. Ep. i. 7» 50., where females also used to officiate. 
Martial, ii. 17. 

Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the 
poor people, (see p. 385.) in clothes of a darkish colour 
( pullati), and slippers {erepidati) ; hence vestis servilis, Cic. 
Pis. 38., Servilis habitftSfTsiCit* Hist. iv. 36. 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation, Plant. 
Casin. ii, sc. ult. Suet. Borti. 12. They wore either a straight 
tunic, called Exomis or diphthera, Gell. vii. 12, Hesych. 

16., or a coarse frock {lacema et cucullus)^ Horat. Sat. ii, 7- 54. 
Juvenal, hi. 170. Martial, x. 76. 

It was once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress; but, it appeared 
dangerous to discover their number> Senec, de Clem. z. 24. 
Epist. 18. 

Slaves wore ^eir beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shaved their head and put on a cap (pileue), Juvenal, v, 
171. Plant. Amphit. i. L 306. — See p. 39. 

In like manner, those ho. had escEmed from shipwreck 
shaved their head, Plaui. End* v. 2. 16. Juvmal. xii. 81. 
Lucian, in Ermotim. In calm weather mariiiei^s neither cut 
their hair nor naUs, Petr on. 104. ^,So those accused of a 
capital crime, when acquitted, cut their hair and shayed, and 
went to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter^ ii. 

74. Plin. ^.7*^* ^ ‘ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting ^ the hair, 
that they believed no one died, till either in person, 

or by the ministration of Atrbpe^* cut off a hair from the 
head, which was considered as a k|pd of ^t-&uits of conse- 
cration to Pluto, Firg. Mn* iv. 608^ Hof^ Od, i. 28. 20. ' 


II. ROMAN 
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II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, 
BATHS, PRIVATE GAMES, &c. 

^HE princ^fd meal of the Romans was what they called 
C(ENA, Supper 5 supposed by some to have been an- 
ciently their only one, Isidor, xx. 2. 

♦The usual time for Xht ccena was the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock, afternoon, in summer, Ck. Fam, ix. 26. Martial, iv. 
8. 6., and the tenth hour in winter, Auct^ ad Herenn. iv. 51. 
Flin. Ep, hi. 1. was esteemed luxurious to sup more early, 
Juvenal, i. 49. Jr/w. Fan. 49. 

An* entertainment begun before the usual time, and pro- 
longed till late at night, Was called CONVIVIUM INTEM- 
PESTIVUM ; if prolonged till near morning, Ccena ante- 
LUCANA, Cic. Cat ii. 10. Cic, Arch. 6. Mur. 6. Verr. iii. 25. 
Sen, XA:. Att ix. \.^ Senec. de Jrd^ ii. 28. Suet. Cal. 45. 
Such as feasted in this manner, was said epulari vel \ivere 
DE DIE, Liv. XXV. 23. Cat. 47. 6. Suet. Ner. 27- Curt v. 22., 
and IN DIEM vivere when they had no thought of futurity, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 34. Tusc. v. 11. Orat ii. 40. P/in. Ep. v. 5., a 
•thing which was subject to the animadversion of the censors. 

About . mid-day the Romans took another meal, called 
PRANDIUM, dtnner, which anteiently used to be called 
CCENA, i. e. cihus communisy a pturihus sumptus, 
Plutarch. Sympos. viii. 6. Isid. xx. 2., quo Plinius alludere 
videturjy Ep* ii. 6.), because taken in company, and food 
taken in tte evening {cibus vespertinus), Vespkrna ; Festus 
in CCENA. But when the Romans, upon the increase of 
riches, began to devote longer time to the coena or common 
meal, that it might not interfere with business, it was deferred 
tHl the evening j andvfood taken at mid-day was called 
Pkandidm. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from 
the spectacles, SuH. Claud, 34, Cal, 6& 58 . ; which custom 
first began A. U. 393. Dio, xxxvii. 46. 

* They took only a little light food {cibum levem et facilefn 
sumebanty v. g^ws/aiflnf),4^1in. Ep, iii. 4., for dinner, without 
any formal preparation, i. 3. Horat Sat i. 6 . 127- ii. 
4. 22, SeUiec, J^ist 84. Martial, xiii. 30., but not always so, 
Plant Ui. 6. 14. 0*c, V&rr, L 19. Horat Sat ii. 3. 245. 
Suet. Claui^^, Homtt%l, 

Sometimes the empeyors^ve public dinners to the whole 
Roman people, Suet J^l, Tib, 20. 

A dinner was called Pr^dium caninom vel abstemiMmy 
at which no wine was drUpk {atiod canis vino caret). Cell, 
xiii. 29. 

In 
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In the army, food taken at any time was called PRAN- 
DIUM, Liv. xxviii. 14., and the array after it, Pransus 
PARATUS, Gell. XV. 12. 

Besides the prandium and ccena, it became customary to , 
take in the morning a breakfast (JENTACULUM), 

Cure. i. 1. 72. ^Suet Fitel. 13. Martial xiii. 31. xiv. 223. 
and something delicious after supper to eat with their drinL 
called COMISSATIO, Fitel 13. DomU. 21. They 
used sometimes to sup in one place, and t^e tl^ after- repast 
in another. Ibid. Liv. xl. 7. 9. Plant Mdst.i. 4, 5. 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at night, Suet. Tit. 7., hence Comissari, to feast luxuri- 
ously, to revel, to riot, {iciDfia^etv a vicus, Festus, vel 
potius a Kw/tov, Comus, the god of nocturnal merriment and 
feasting among the Greeks,) Hor. Od. iv. 1. 9. xi. 3. 

57 . COMISSATIO, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper, Cic. Cat. ii. 5. Mur* 6. Ccel. 15. Martial xii. 
48. 11. Comissator, a person who indulged in such feasting, 
a companion or associate in feasting and revelling, Ter.Adelph. 
V. 2. 8. Liv. xl. 7* Martial, iv. 5. 3. ix. 62. 15. Petron. 65. 
Gell iv. 14. Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, after'it was suppressed, Comissatores 
conjurationis, Att. i. 16. 

Some took food betwixt dinner aftd supper, called ME- 
RENHA (qui vulgb dabatursiU, qui sere merebant, i. e. 
mercenariis^ anteqitam labore mitterentur : a dorjfiino sen 
conductore), Plant. Most. iv. 2. 50., or Antkccena, vel 4um, 
Isidor. XX. 22. 

The ancient Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage (puls)., or bread and pot-herbs, (hence every thing 
eaten with bread, or besides bread, was afterwards named 
PULMENTUM or Puementariitm, {ofivviov, opsonium,- 
called in Scotland, Kitch&k^) Plin. xviii. 8. Varro de Lat 
Ling. iv. 22. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 20. Ep. i. 18. 48. Senec. Ep. 
87 . Phaedr. iii. 7. 23. Juvenal. vU. 185* >dv. IJl. Uncta 
pulmentaria, i. e.Jtauta et delicatafi^reula, nice delicate dishes, 
Pers. iii. 102.) Their chief magiltfates and most illustrious 
generals, when out of office, cultivated the ground with 
their own hands, sat down at the same board, and par- 
took of the same food with their servants j . as. Cato the 
Censor, Plutarch. They sometimes even dressed^fheir din- 
ner themselves, as Curius, Plin. xix. 5. s, 26. Juvenal. 
xi, 79 ., or had it brought them to the field by their wives, 
i/arria/. iv. 64. 

But when riches were intro^ui^ by the . extension of 
conquest, the manners of the peopfe were changed, luxury 
seized all ranks. Savior armis lus^ria incubuitf victumque 
2 D ulciscitur 
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ulciscitur orbem^ Juvenal, vi. 291. The pleasures of the 
table became the chief object of attention. Every thing 
was ransacked to gratify the appetite (vescendi causd terrd 
. marique omnia exquirere^ &c. Sail. Cat. 13. Gu^tus^ i. e. 
dapes delkatas, daintier, elementa per omnia qucemnt^ 
Juvenal, xl 14.) 

p The Romans at first sat at meals, Ovid. Fast. vi. 305. Verv. 
in Firg, vii. 176., as did also, the Greeks. Homer’s 
heroes sat on different seats {Qpovoi^ solia) around the wdl, 
with a small table before each, on which the meat and drink 
were set, .iii. &c. vii. viii. So the Germans, Tacit. 

22^, and Spaniards, ./tS'/mb. ii. p. 155. 

The custom of reclining (acc^mbendi) on couches (LECTI 
vel Tori) was introduced from the nations of the East ; at 
first adopted only by the men, Val Max. ir. 1, 2., but after- 
wards ^owed also to the women. It was used in Africa in 
the time of Scipio Africanus the elder, Liv. xxviii. 28. 

The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture 
in a Lectistemium ; that of Jupiter reclining on a couch, 
and those of Juno and Minerva erect on seats, Fal Max. 
ii. 1,2. 

Boys, and young men below seventeen, sat at 'the foot of 
the couch of their patents or friends {in imo lecto vel suh- 
selliOf vel ad lecti fukra dssidkhant)^ Suet. Aug. 64., at a 
inore frugal ta^ {proprid et parciore mensd)^ Tacit. Ann. 
xiii. 16.J. sometimes also girls. Suet. Claud. 32., and persons 
of low rank, Flaut. Stick, iii. 2. 32. v. 4. 21. Donat, in Fit. 
Tmnt. % f ',5^ 

M Tbe custom ofrejplining took place only at supper. There 
was no formality at ojher meals. Persons took them alone 
or in company, either"^t|^ding orating, Aug. 78. 

The . place where supp^^^^^^l^^ anciently called C(E- 
NACy EUM, in the higher ^sart ot the house, Fdrro de Lat. 
Ling. iv. 33., whence the viiate upper part; or highest story 
'Of a house was .calW by that xxxix. 40. Suet. 

Fit. 7i, afterwards CCENATIO, Suet. Ner. 31. Juve^ial. y\\. 
183., or TRICLMIUM^^yic. Att. 52. Suet Cms. 43. Tih. 72., 
because three couches' K\ivat^ tres lecti, trklinares vel 
discuUti>i^i) ^ptem {sternehantur) around the table, on 
. which tjH^l^ut^s might recline, Serv. in Firg. Mm. i. 698. 

. On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with 
the upper.part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head 
a little i^ised, the back supported by cushions {pulviniy.4lli), 
and theSmbs stretched <pt at full length, or a little bent > the 
feet of the first behind J^ie* back of the second, and his feet 
behind the back of the third, with a pillow between each. 
The head of . the second wb opposite to the breast of the first, 

so 
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SO that, if he wanted to speak to him, especially if the thing 
was to be secret, he was obliged to lean upon Ids bosom (in 
sinu recumberc, Plin. Ep. iv. 22.), thus, John xiii. 23. In 
conversation, those who spoke raised themselves almost up- 
right, supported by cushions. When they ate, they raised 
themselves on their elbow, Horat, Od, i, 27- 8. Sat, ii. 4. 39., 
and made use of ^the right hand, sometimes of both hands ; 
for we do not read of their using either knives or forks : hence 
Manus unctcc, Hor. Ep. i. 16. &. ^ ',‘i. 

He who reclined at the top (ad caput lecti)^ was called 
SUMMITS vel primus, the highest ; at the foot, IMUS vel 
uliimus, the lowest} between them, MEDIUS, which was 
esteemed the most honourable place, Ftrg, ih, Horat, Sat, 
ii. 8. 20. 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest 
on the middle couch, which was hence called Locus Consu- 
LAiiis, because there he could most conveniently receive any 
messages that were sent to him, Plutarch, Sympos, ii. 3. The 
master of the feast reclined at the top of the lowest couch, 
next to the consul. 

Sometimes in one 6ouch there were only two, sometimes 
four, Horat, Sat, i, 4. 86. It was reckoned sordid to have 
more, Cic, Pis, 27. 

Sometimes there were only two couches in a room ; hence 
called BICLINIUM, Quinctil, i. 5. Plant BaccL iv. i, 09, 
102 . 

The number of couches depended on that of the guests, 
which Varro said ought not to be below the -number of the 
Graces, nor above that of the Muses, GelL xiii. 11. So in 
the time of Plautus, the number of those who reclined on 
couches did not exceed pine, Stick, iii. 2. 31. iv. 2. 12. The 
persons whom those who, were invited bad liberty to bring with 
them, were called UMBRiE, uninvited guests, Hor. Sat, ii. 8. 
22. jE;;?.i.v.2B. . , 

The bedsteads (Si*oKi)iE) and feet (Fulcra vel pedes) 
were made of wood, Ovid., Met yiil 666., spmetinies of 
silver or gold, Suet. JuL 49., or adom^with ^\ate$ (bractece 
xellamincc), of silver, Suet. Cat >92, Martial viii. 35. 5. 
On the couch was laid a mattress orl^uilt (CuLcnh, Juvenal 
V. 17 . Plin. xix. L, vel matta, Ovid, ^ast, vi. stuffed 
with feathers or wool, Cic. Tusc.m. 19., anciently with hay 
or chaff (foeno vel acere aut paled)^ Varro de La|..jling. iv. 
35. All kinds of stuffing (oThnia fdridiifdm) we|e, called 
TOMENTUM, quasi Suet. Tib. 54. Martial, 

xi. 22. xiv. 150. 

A couch with coarse stuffing {c(d^apalu$, i. e. arundines 
palustres), a pallet, was called Tomentum CIRCENSE, 
2 D 2 because 
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because such were used in the Circus ; opposed to Tomentum 
Ltngonicum, V. Leuconicum. Martial, xiv. 160. Sen, de 
Fit. Beat 25. 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or 
leaves, Ovid, Fast i. 4200. 205., hence LECTUS, a couch 
(guod herbis et frondibus lectis incubahant), Varro de Lat. 
Ling, iv.,35. vel TORUS [quia veteres supgr herbam tortam 
discumbebant, Id. et Serv. in Virg. jEn. i. 708. v. 388. vel, 
ut alii dicu7it{ ^^d lectus toris, i. e. f unibus tenderetur, 
Horat. Epod. xii.^.), or with straw (stramenvelstramentum), 
Plin. viii. 48. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 1 17- 
The cloth or ticking which covered tje mattress or couch, 
the bed-covering vel involucrum), was called 

TORAL, Horat, Sat ii. 4. 84. JSp. i. 5. 22., by later writers, 
Torale lAnteum, or SegEstre, v. -trum, -trium, Varro, ibid. ; 
or Lodtx, which is also put for a sheet or blanket, Juvenal. 
vi. 194. vii. 66. Martial, xiv. 148. 152. Lodicula, a small 
blanket or flannel coverlet for the body, Suet Aug. 83. 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with su- 
perb clotfi^ with purple and embroidery {Stragula vestis), 
Cic. Ferr, ii. 19. Liv, xxxiv. 7* Horat, Sat ii. 2, 3. 118., 
picta stragula, Tibnll i. 2. 79, Textile stragulum, an em- 
broidered coverlet, with a beautifial mattress below (pulcherri- 
mo sirato), Cic. Tusc. v. 21,, but some read here pulcherrim^ ; 
as, Lectus conchyliato mristroinate, bespread with a 

purple ,;^veringi Cic. Phil, ii. 27., also Attalica peripetas- 
mata, Qc. Verr. iv. 12., much the same with what Virgil 
calls superha oMlcsa, fine tapestry, Mn, i. 697., said to have 
been firfet invented at the court [in mldy hmc aul^ea,) of 
Attains King of Pergamus, Win. viii. 48., Bahylonica peri- 
stromata consutague tapeHa, brought with needle-work, 
Plaut Stich. ii. 2. 54, - . V * 

Hangings {aulcea) used likev^e to be suspended from the 
top of the room to^receiye th^ dust, iJora^. Sat, ii. 8. 54. 
Serv An Ftrg, i, 697. ' 

Under tbe emperprs, i^|tead of tlir^ i«ouches was intro- 
duced the use of one ,<^f a semicircular form, thus C 5 called 
SIGMAj^fronithe Greeli letter of that name, which usually 
contained seven, Martial, ix. 48., sometimes eight, called also 
ST1BAD|UM, id. xh\ SJ, But in later ages the custom 
was introduced, which still pi’evails in' the East, of sitting 
dr reclining on the fidor at meat, and, at other times, on ’ 
cushioUi^ Scholiast, in Juvenal, v. I 7 . Lamprid. 

Jic/icg, 19. 25*i covered with cloths, Accubitalia, Treh, 
Pollio in Claud* 14, 

l^e tables (MENSiE) clothe Romans were anciently square, 
and oidlcd Cibiu,£, Fanb de Lat Ling, iv, 25. Festus; on 

three 
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three sides of which were placed three couches; tiie fourth side 
was left empty for the slaves to bring in and out the dishes. 
When the semicircular couch, or the sigma came to be used, 
tables were made round, Juvenal, 137. 

The tables of the great were usually made (»f citron or 
maple wood, and adorned with ivory, Cic, Vev), iv. 17. 
Martial, xiv. 89, 90. ii. 43. Plin, xiii. 15. s. 29. 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the 
dishes on them ; hence Mensam apponere, Pl^ut, Asin, v. 1. 
2. Id, Most, i. 3. 150. iii. 1. 26. Cic, AtLlav, 21. Ovid, Met, 
viii. 570 ., et AUFERRE, Plant, Amph, ii. 2. 11^., vel removere, 
Virg, Mn, i. 220. 6^., but some here take mtns<B for the 
dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set down on the table ; 
hence cihum^ lances^ patinas^ vel ccenam mensis apponerb, 
Fhg, AEm, iv. 602. Cic, Tusc, v. 32. Ferr, iv. 22. Att, vi. 1 . 
Epulis mensas onerare^ Vir. G. iv. 388., pemerb vel tollere, 
Plant, Mil, iii. 1. 55, &c. * 

Mensa is sometimes put for the meat or dishes (lana;, 
patina^ patella^ vel discus) \ hence Prima mensa, fot prima 
fercula^ the first course, the meat, Macroh. Sat, vii. 1. Sb- 
cunda mensa, the second course, the fruits, &c. bellaria^ 
or the dessert, Cic, Att, xiv, 6. Fam, xvi. 21. T^rg, G, ii. lOJ . 
Nep, Ages. 8. Mittere de mensd, to send some dish, or part 
of a dish, to a person absent, Cic, Att, v. 1. Eapes mensce 
brevis, a short meal, a frugal table, Horai, Art, P. 198., 
7nensa opima, a rich table, Sil, xi. 283. 

Virgil uses menses for the cakes of wheaten bread, [adorea 
liba vel cereals solum. SOLUM omne dicitur, qg.od aliquid 
sustinet, Serv. in -Virg. Eel. vi. 35. ^n. v, 199. Ovid. Met. 
i. 73 .) put under the meat, which he calls orbes, because of 
their circular figure; and quadrm because each cake was 
divided into four parts, quarters, or quadrants^ by two 
straight lines drawn through {the centre, Firg. A^n, vii. 116. 
Hence aliendvivere jwarfrd, at another’s expense or table, 
Juvenal, v. 2.,findetur quadra^ i. e, frustum pawfs, the piece 
of bread, Horat, i. 17* 49. quadra placentee vel casei, 
Martial, vi. 75. xii. 32. 18* ’ ^ 

A table with one foot was MoNopodiitm. These 

were of a circular figure {orbes), used chiefly by the rich, and 
commonly adorned with ivory and sculpture, Juvqp,pl>, i. 138. 
xi.l23. ‘ 

A side-board was called ABACUS, Liv, xxxix. R Cfc. Fen\ 
iv. 16. 25. Tusc, v. 21., or Delphica, mensa, Schol. 
in Juvenal, iii. 204. Martial, xii. 67* Cic. Verr. iv, 59. Lapis 
albus, i. e. inensa marmorea, Sat. i, 6. 116, 

The table of the poorer peo^' ccanmonly had three feet 
(Tripes), Horat, Sat, i. 3. 13., and sometimes one of them 

shorter 
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shorter than the other two, Ovid» Met, viii. 661. Hence 
inceqmles mens^e, Martial, i. 56. 11. 

The ancient Romans did not use table-cloths (mantilia), 
but wiped the table with a sponge, Martial, xiv. 44,, or with 
a coarse cloth Herat. Sat. ii. 8. 11. 

Before the guests began to eat they always washed their 
hands, and, a tdwel (Mantua vel -teUcy -wm, vel -mm), 

was fumiShed them in the house %h€re they supped to dry 
them, Firg. Mn,l, 702. G, iv. 377* But each guest seems 
to have *hrought^ith him, from home, the table-napkin 
(MAPPA) or cl<^ which he used, in time of eating, to 
wipe his mouth and hands, Martial, xii.130. Horat. ii. 8. 63., 
but not aly^ays, Jffar. Ep. i. 5, 22. The mappa was sometimes 
adorned with a purple fringe {lato clam). Mart. iv. 46. 17 . 

The guests used sometimes, with the permission of the 
master of the feast, to put some part of the entertainment 
jjglo the mappa,^ and give it to their slaves to carry home, 
ii. 32. 

F Table-cloths (lintea villosaygausdpar^mantilia) began to 
be used under the emperors, Mart. xiv. l38. xii. 29. 12. 

In later time^, the Romans, before supper, used always to 
bathe, Plmt, 2. 19. Tbe^Wealthy bad baths (BAL- 

NEUM vel Balitkupyvlxtx. -neee ve\ -^a)y both cold and hot, 
at their own houses, Cic. de Or0t* iL 55. There were pub- 
lic baths (BALNn^for the use of the citizens at large, Cic. 
Copl. 26. Md^ctt, i. 1 . 92., where there were separate apart- 
ments for the men and women [hdlnea virilia et muliebria), 
Varro de Jat. Ling. viii. 42. Vitruv. v. 10. Gell. x. 3. Each 
paid to the bath-beeper {haiheator) a sma||l;eoin [qxmlram)^ 
Homt. Sat. i. 3. 137. Juvenal. vil^446. HWice res guadran- 
iarid for balneum^ Seneq, Epist. 89. Quadrantaria permuta-- 
iioyi. f^ jpro qucdrantepe^am.miJ[^^t^ Cic. Coel. 26. So 
qfm^nfmia is putforiiheanj|iip(l^ viii. 6. Those 

mader age paid not^g, 446. 

usual tiinepfladiingwaSiwo^^p^^^^ in 

summer, and.tfw inwiqto, JPfm. iii. 1, Martial, x. 
% m fei^al daya;^nff Juvenal, xi. 205. 

The Romans; befofo Jibing; took various kinds of exer- 
cise ijssercitationficafJi^itreSypM decisanegotia campOy sc. 
Martlo, 7. 59.); as the ball or tennis (PILA), 

Btorat, sM^i, 5. 48., throwing the javelin, and the Disctis or 
quoit, a |ptmd buHet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, Od, u% 11., th® PALUS or Pai.auia, Juvenal. 

vi, 246.' (sec p. 346.) riding, Vunidpg, leaping, See, Suet. Aug, 
83. iifor/fo/. vS.)31. 

There were chifefly fo# kinds of balls : — 1. PILA trigo- 
nAlis vel ^RiooN, so called^ because those who played at it 
were placed in a triangle (T/jt^wi/ov), and tossed it from one 

another ; 
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another ; he who first let it come to the gi'ound was the 
loser. — 2, FOLLIS follimhis^ inflated with wind like our 
foot-ball, which, if large, they drove with the arms, and sim- 
ply called PiLA, Prop. iii. 12. 5., or Pila velox, Horat, Sat. 

ii. 2. 11., if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of 
gauntlet, hence called Follis pugillatorius. Plant. Itud. 

iii. 4. 16. Martial, xiv. 47. — 3. PILA PAGANICA, the 
village ball, stuffed with feathers, less than the/oZZw, but more 
weighty, Martial, xiv. 45. — 4. HARPASTUM [ah apTra^tv, 
rapid), the smallest of all, which they jinatched from one 
another. Martial, iv. 19. vii. 31. Suet. Aug. 83. 

Those who played at the ball were said ludere raptim^ vel 
pilam revocare cadei}tem, when they struck it rebounding from 
the ground : when a number played together in a ring, and 
the person who had the ball seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, ludere datatim, vel non sperato fugientem reddere 
gestu ; when they snatched the ball from one other, and threw 
it aloft, withmit letting it fall to the ground, ludere expulsim, 

pilam geminare^olantem^ Lucan, ad Pison. 173. Plaut. 
Cure. ii. 3. 17- IsidRt. i. 21. 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-coutt, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus; hence called Sphj:risi’EIHum, Suet. Fesp. 
20. Plin.Ep.ii. 17. v. 6. , 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirl- 
ing along a circle of brass or iron, set rotmd with rings, as 
our children do wooden hoops. It was called T^OCHUS, 
[a rpexfi}, curro,y kxid Grcecus trochus^ because borrowed from 
the Greeks, Hprat. Od. iii. 24. 57- Martial, xi. 22. xiv. 169. 
The top (Turbo vel huxum) was peculiar to boys, Virg. A^i. 
vii. 378. Pers. iii. 51. Some cphfpunded thesb two, but 
improperly. , , 

Those who could not' join in these exercises took the air 
on foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There were various places for walking;’ (AMBULACRA 
vel AMBULATIOS0ES, uhi spatiaarentur)^ both public and 
private, under the open air, or uider covering, Q’c. Dorn. 44. 
Orat. ii. 20. Att: xiii. 29. ad Q.:Fratr. iii. 17. Cell. i. 2. 
Horat. Od. ii. 15, 16. Ep. i. 10. ^i Juv^al. iv. vi. 60. 

Covered walks (PORTICUS, porticos or piaza^,) were 
built in different places, chiefly round the Campuf ikartius 
and Forum^ supported by marble pillars, and at^c^rned with 
statues and pictures, some of them of immense latent ; as 
those of Claudius, Martial. deSpect il 0.,.df AugU1rtus,/yMc/. 
31., of Apollo, Prop. ii. 31. 1. (hM. J&f. Til 1. 59., of 
Nero, Suet. Net. 31., of Pompiy, Ck.' Fa^. 4. Ovid. 
Art. Am. i. 67-, of Livia^ Plm. Ep. i. 5, &c. 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides 

taking 
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taking exercise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the puiroose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, was called GESTATIQ. In villas it was ge- 
nerally contiguous to gairden, and laid out in the form of 
a eircusy Plin. Epist. T. 3. ii. 17* 

An enclosed gallery with large windows to cool it in sum- 
mer, was called CryptOPorticus^ P&w. Epist, ii. 17. v. 6., 
commonly with a ^uble row of windows. Id. vii. 21. 

Literary men fo| tl^ sake of exercise Utomachi causa) ^ used 
to read aloud {clar^ et intents l€gere)y Plin. Ep. ix. 36. 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockings, 
frequent bathing was necessary both for cleanliness and health, 
especially as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they had »o other bath but the Tiber. They, 
indeed, had no water but what they drew from thence, or 
from wells in the city and neighbourhood; as the fountain 
of EgeriCy jat tlbe foot of Mount Aventine, Liv, i. 19. Ovid. 
Fast. iii. ^3. Juvenal, iii. 13., of Mercury, Ovid, Fast. v. 
673, &c. . • 

The first aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, 
the censor, about tie year of the city 441. Diodor. xx. 36. 
Seven or eight ^ueducts were afterwards built, which 
brought water to Rome, from the distance of many miles, in 
such abundance, that no city was better supplied. . 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense; 
carried through ro^s and mountains, and over y allies, sup- 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Romans were ignm^ant, that water conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, whatever be the distance or in- 
equality of ground through which it passes. It is strange 
they did not discover tins ^t, cons^ering the frequent use 
they made of pipes [fistulas) in ^m^ying water. That they 
were nM entirely ignorant of li appears from Pliny, who 
says, A^a m vel ejplumho subit Mtudinm exorHs suiy water 
in leaden pipfariae^ to the teight of itS |idurce, xxxi. 6. s. 31. 
The truth no pipes coMd hatve supported the weight of 
water conveyed to the city in the Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were colle^iy irf reservoirs, called CASTEL- 
LA, and , thence distributed throughout the city in leaden 
pipes, Pfilrr. xxxvi. \b. Herat. Ep. i. 10. 20. 

When the city was ^foUy supplied with water, frequent 
baths werj^ bmh^ both by private individuals, and for tjhe use 
of the pt^c; W first, however, more for utility than show 
(in usum, mmehleetaxnentup)^ Senec. Ep. 86. 

’ It was under Augustus tj^t baths first began to assume an 
airof grmtdeur, and were <^ed THERMAE caloresy 
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i. e, calidee aqu(By Liv. xxxvi. 15.), bagnios or hot baths, al- 
though they also contained cold baths. An incredible num- 
ber of these were built up and down the city, Plin, Epist. iv. 8. 
Authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors, with amazing magnificence. The chief were those 
of Agrippa near the PantheoHy Dio. liii. 27. Martial, iii. 20., 
of Nero, Martial, vii. 33. Stat, Sph, i. 5. 6V, of Titus, Suet, 
7; of Domitian, Suet, 5.,bf Caracalla, Antoninus, Dioclesian, 
&c. Of these, splendid vestiges still remain. 

The basin (labrum aut locus) wher-e tbmr bathed was called 
BAPTISTERIUM, NATATIO or Piscina. The cold bath 
was called .FRIGID ARIUM, sc. cAewwm vel balneum; the hot, 
CALDARIUM, and the tepid, TEPJDARlUM : The cold 
bath room, Cella Frigidaria; tind the hot, Cella Cal- 
DARIA, Plin, Epist, V. 6. Fitruv, v. 10. ; the stove room, Hv- 
pocAusiDN, or Vaporarium, Cic. Q, Fratr,\\\, 1., warmed 
by a furnace (propigneiim prcefumium) below, Plin, Ep, 

ii. 1/., adjoining to which were sweating rooms, ^(SUDATO- 
RIA, Senec, Epist, 52., vel Assa, sc, balnea, Cic. Q. Fratr. iii. 
1.), the undressing room, Apoditerium, Cic, ibid, Plin. Ep, 
V. 6., the perfuming room, Unctdarium, ii. 17. Several 
improvements were made in the construction of baths in the 
time of Seneca, Epist, 90. 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and ended 
with cold. Tbrcold bath was in, great repute after Anto- 
nins Musa recovered Augustus from a dangerous disease by 
the use of it. Suet, Aug, lix. 81. Plin, %xix. 1. tiqmt, Ep, i. 
15., but fell into discredit after the death of Marcellus, which 
^vas occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy, Dio. liii. 30. 

The person who had the charge of the bath was called 
BALNEATOR, Cic, Cml, 26. PhU, xiii, 12. He had slaves 
under him, called Capsaru,^ who took care of the clothes of 
those who bathed. ? ;; 

The slaves who s^nointCd. those who ha^ed were called 
ALIPTiE, Cic, i, 9, 35. Juvenal. in, 7^- vi. 421., or 
Unctores, yii. 31. 3, s 

The instruments of* an *Miptea^#ere a curry-comb or 
scraper, (STRIGILIS, v. ^il) to fi^ oS (ad defricmdum et 
destringmdum vel radendum) the Iweat and hltb from the 
body, made of horn or bras% sometimes of silver c^old. Suet, 
Aug,^, Horat, Sat, ii.7. 110. v. 12& Afa/'ml.xiv. 51. 
Senec, Epist, 95., whence strigfnenta for SOrdes ;r^weh or 
rubbing cloths (LINTEA) a vial or cruetof pil (0UTTUS), 
Juvenal, xi. 158., usually dP hprn hence a large 

horn was called Rhinoceros, 263* vii. 130. 

Martial xiv. 52, 53. Ge//,xvii.8,j— a jug (ampulla), 

Stick, 
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Stick, i, 3. 77 . Pers. i. 3. 44.;— and a small vessel called 
Lenticula. 

The slave who had the care of the ointments' was called 
Unguentarius, Serv. in Vtrg. ^n. i. 697. 

As there was a gi^eat concourse of people to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their compositions there, Horat. Sat. 
i. 4, 7^^ Martic^* iii. 44. 10., as they also did in the porticos 
and other places, Juvenal, i. 12. vH, 39. Plin. Epist. i. 13. 
iii. 18. vii. 17. viii. 12. Suet Aug. 89. Claud. 41. Domit. 
2., chiefly in the monies of July and August, Plm. Epist. viii. 
21. Juveml, ill, 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or dictate, something 
while they were rubbed'and wiped. Suet Aug, 85. Plin. Epist, 
iii. 5. iv. 14. 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask them- 
selves in the sun [sole uti)y Plin. Ep. iii. 5. vi. 16. Sen. Ep. 
73 . In soky si caret ventoy amhuht nudusy sc. Spurrina, Plin. 

1 

5er the emperors, not only places of exercise [gymnasia 
ei ^^kstrai)y but also libraries {liibliQthec(]e)y were annexed to 
thj^ublic baths, Senec, de Ttrafiquil, An, 9. 

TTie Romans after bathing dressed for supper. They put 
on the SYNTHESIS [vesUs camatoria accubitoria) and 
slippers : which, when a person supped abroad, were carried 
to the place by a slave, with other things, r^fi^isite ; a mean 

f ierson sometimes 4#rried them himself, Horat. Ep.i, 13. 15. 
t was thought very wrong to appear at a banquet without 
the proper habit, CkJFat 12., as among the Jews, Matt It, 
xxii. 11. ^ 

After exercise and bathing, the body required rest ; hence 
probably the custom of, reclining on couches at meat. Be- 
fore they lay down thw put off their slippers that they 
might not stam the couches, Martial, iii. 50. Horat. Sat. ii. 

At feasts the gu^|l were crowned with garlands of flowers, 
herbs or leaves^ [s^tUy coronce vel condl^^y) tied and adorned 
with fibanda.^nWte, teeniccy vel lemuisct^ or with the rind or 
skin of the linden tree {pMlyra)^ Horat. Od. ii. 7, 23, ii. 11. 
13. Sat ii. 3. 256. Virg.ljcl. vi, 16. Juvenal, v. 36. xv. 50. 
Martial, xi^i. 127 . Ovid^ Fast. v. 337. Plin.xvi. 14. These 
crowns, it%as thought, prevented intoxicatioo; hence cum 
corand ehriusy Plaut Pseud, v. 2. 2. Amph. iii, 4. 16. 

Their h&lr also was perfamed with various ointments (wn- 
^nta '^i^jm>mala)y nard or spikenard (Nardum, vel -w.9), 
Malobathrum AssYEiOW? Horat, ibid. Martial, iii. 12. 
Amomum, Virg^ Mot iiL iv. 25;, Baesamum ex Judeeay 
Plin. xii; 26. 8% 54, &c. When foreign ointments were first 

used 
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used at Rome is uncertain ;; the selling of them was prohibited 
by the censors, A. U. 565. Flin, xiii. 3. s. 5. 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods, {deosinvocabant, Quinctilian. v. pr. Libare diisdapes 
et bene precari^ Liv, xxxix. 43.) They never tasted any thing 
without consecrating it, TibulL i. 1. 19 . 5 they usually threw 
a part into the fire as an offering to the Lares ^ therefore 
called Dii patellarii. Plant, Cist.ii, 1. 46. ; hence Dapes 
LiBA'i'iE, Horat, Sat. ii. 6 * 67. ; and when they drank they 
poured out a part in honour of some god on tlie table, 
which was held sacred as an altar, Macrdb. Sat. iii. 11. Virg. 
J¥m. i. 736. Sil. vit 185.748. Plant. Cure. i.2. 31. Ovid. 
Amor. i. 4. 27., with formula^ Libo tibj. Tacit. Annal. 
XV. 64. 

The table was consecrated by setting on it the images of 
the X«m and salt-holders {saiiriormnappositu), hxmh. ii. 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It was 
always used in sacrifices, Horat. Od. iii. 23. 20. Plin.xxn. 
7 . s. 41., thus also Moses ordained, LevU. ii. 13. It was the 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese, Plin.ibid. Horat. Sat. ii.2.].7<9^s cresses {nasturtium) 
by the ancient Persians, Cic. Tnsc. v. 34, Hence Salarjum, 
a salary or pension, PUn. ibid. Suet. Tib. 4#. Murtial. iii. 7. ; 
thus, Salaria multis subtrawit, quos otinsos videbat aecipere, 
sc. Antoninus Pius, Capitolm. in vita ^us, 7» 

A family salt-cellar {paternmn salinun^ %c. vas) was kept 
with great care, Horat, Od* ii. 16. J4. To spill the salt at 
table was esteemed ominous, Pestus. Setting the salt before 
a stranger was reckoned a symbol of friendship, as it still is 
by some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipi- 
dity of uiisalted meat^ was applied to the mind, Plin. 
xxxi. 7 . s. 41. ; hence^^&AJ^ wit oT humour; saUus^, witty; 
insnhus, dull, insipid ; witty sayiij^S ; sal Attimm, sales 
urbani, Cic. Fam. p, 15. ^ Sales inird^pomceria nati, polite 
raillery or reparte^^;^^i;e«<3j/. i^ U. Satnigery i. e. amari 
sales, bitter raillery dr satire, Hohit. d^i ii. 2. ; but in Sat, 

ii. 4. 74 . sal nigrum means simply ' 

Sal is metaphorically applied things ; thu|^ Tectum 

plus salts quhm sumptus hahehaty ^tnesSy 
Nep. Att 13. Nulla in corpore rmm saUsy 4. 

The custom of placing the images of the gods opihe table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, pii;^]Cuiariy of 
Hercules ; hence cdled Epitrapesjii^, SM* SptUi iv, 6. 60. 
Martial ix. 44., and of making Hbatioi^r;<|M>^/T^ 8. 

In making an oath or a prayer,.^ aiicidatslouched the table 
as an altar, Ovid, Amor. i. 4. 27*, and to violate it by any 

indecent 
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indecent word or action was esteemed impious, Juvenal, ii. 
110. To this Virgil alludes, Mn. vii. 114. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign 
countries, or at a distance from home, used to lodge at the 
houses of certain persons, whom they in return entertained 
at their houses ia Rome. This was esteemed a very inti- 
mate connection, and called HOSPITIUM, or Jus Hospitii, 
Liv. i. 1. Hence HOSPES is put both for an host or en- 
tertainer, and a piest, Ovid. Met. x. 224. Plant. Most. ii. 
2. 48. Cic. JDejot ^, Accipere hospitem non multi cibi sed 
multi jody Cic, Fam. ix. 26. Divertere ad hospiicmy De 
Divin. i. s, 57. Fin. v. 2. HospiHum cum aliquo facer e, 
Liv. et Cic* Jimgimus homitio deadras, sc. in Firg, ^n. iii. 
83. Hospiiio conjitngiy Cic. Q. Fr. i. 1. Hospitio aliquem 
exdpere et acdpi ; renundare hospitium ei, Cic. Verr. ii. 36. 
Liv. XXV. 18. Amiciticmi ei more mqforum renundare. Suet. 
Cal. 3. Tadt Ann. ii.70. JDomo interdkere, Id. Aug. 66. 
Tacit, Ann. vi. 29. 

This connection was formed also with state'fe, by the whole 
Roman people, or by particular persons, Liv. ii. 22. v. 28. 
xxxvii. 64. Cic, FerrAv* 6i* sBalbi 18. Cm, R. G. i. 31. 
Hence Clientele hmpitiaque prtn^indalia, Cic. Cat. iv. 11. 
Puhlid hospitii juruy Plin* iii, 4. 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (TESSERA 
hospitalitatis), or/piece of wood cdt into two parts, of which 
each party kept one, PlauU Pcen, v» 1 . 22. 2. 92. They swore 
fidelity to one. another by Jupiter, hence called Hospitai.is, 
Cic, Q, Fr, ii. 11, Hence a person who had violated the 
rights of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to 
any toilv, wasaaia confrbgxssb tbsseram, Plant, Cist, ii. 

1.27^ ' ■ ^ , -- 

. A league of hospitality was scundtilnes formed by persons 
at a distance, by inutumly sending presents to one another, 
quae mittit dona, holpitio quum jungeret absens, Ccedicus, 
Vitg.’AEn. ixv 361. ^ 

The relatioh pf kospitefs was esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients, Ge//. i. 13^ To vid^te it was esteemed the 
greatest impiety, ^n. y, b&, , Cic, Verr, v.42. 

. The reception of- any>»«tranger was called Hospitium, or 
plur. •’lAy Chid, Fmd, vik 536., and also the house or apart- 
ment in which he was entertained ; thus, hospitium sit tua 
villa m&m^ Ovid; Pont, i, 8. 69,, Hivisi in hospitia, lodgings, 
Liv, ii. 14, HospiTAtB cuUculum, the guest-chamber, Liv, 
i. 68. Hospitio utebtatur TkdBj lodged at the house of, Ib, 35. 
Hence Floras calls' ^tia, urbis hospitium, i. 4. 

So Virgil calls Thrace, Hospitium antiquum TVojce, a place in 

ancient 
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ancient hospitality with Troy, jEn, iii. 15. Linguere pollutum 
^spUiuiriy i. e. iocumin quo jura hospitii violata fuerant^ 

The Roman nobility used to build apartments {domunculce) 
for strangers, called HOSPITALIA, on the right and left end 
of their houses, with separate entries, that upon their an-ival 
they might be received there, and not into the peristyle or 
principal entry ; Peristylum, so called because surrounded 
with columns, Vitmv.viAO, SueL Aug.%2, 

The CCENA of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, 
called Mensa prima, the first course, consisting of different 
kinds of meat ; and Mensa secunda vel altbRa, the second 
course, consisting of fruits and sweetmeats, Serv, in Fire. 
jEn. i. 216. 723. viii. 283. ® 

In. later times the first part of the cw7ia, was called GUS- 
TATIO, Petron, 22.31., or Gdstus, consisting of dishes to 
excite the appetite, a whet. Martial xi. 32, 53., and wine 
mixed with water and sweetened with honey, called MUL- 
SUM, Horat, Sat ii; 4. 26. Ctc. iii. 10. Orat ii. 70. 
Mil, ii. 5. s. 17 . PUn, xXil 24., whence what was eaten and 
drunk {antecwna) to whet the appetite, was named PRO- 
MU LSIS, Cic, Fam. ix. 16. 23. Senec* Fp, 123,, and the 
place where these things were kept, Promulsidarium,' v. -r^, 
or Gustatorium, Petron. dl. Plm,Ep,v/6. Martial xiv, 
88. Plin. ix. 12. ^ 

But gustatio Is also put for an occasional refreshment through 
the day, or for breakfast, PUn. Ep. iii. 5. vi. 16. Suet. Aug 
76. Fopisc.Tac.W. ‘ ^ 

The principal dish at supper was called COENAE CAPUT 
vel PoMPA, Martial x, 31. Cic. v. 34. Fin. ii 8. 

The Romans usually began their j^tertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits: ben^ Ab ovO usoite ad mala, from 
the beginning to the end of supper^ Horat. Sat. i. 3. 6. Cic. 
Fam.\x.20. 

The dishes (edutitj held in the highest estimation by the 
Roman.^ are enume^Kted, Gell. ^AQ. Macrbh. Sat. i\.9. 
Stat. Silv. iv. 6. 8. Martial v. 79' ix. 48. xi. 53. &c., a 
peacock, (pavo, v. -^w), Horat. Saii&. 2. Juvenal i. 143,, 
first used by Hortensius, the orator^ at a suppcf, ;^hich he 
gave when admitted into the college<of priests \ddUiaM coerid 
sacerdotii), Plin. x. 20., s. 23., apheuant (phasiana, e^rPhasi 
Cohhidis Jluvio), Martial, iii. 58, xiii.72. Sc^iec. Helv* 9. 
Petron. 79. Manil. v. 372., a bird called Al^Sgen vel -ena, 
from Ionia or Phrygia, Horat. Epad. ii. b4^^Mdfrtial xiii. 61., 
a guinea-hen, {avis Afra, Horat. ibid Gatli^a Nupiidka vel 
Afrieana^ Juvenal, xi. 142. Martial. xiU. 73.) a Melian 

crane, 
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crane, an Ambracian kid; nightingales, luscinice; thrushes, 
turdi; ducks, geese, &c. Tomaculiim (arE/ii/w), vel Isicitjm 
(ab inseco), sausages or puddings, JuvenaL x. 355. Martial, 

i. 42. 9. Fetron,Z\, 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up; hence called 
Animal prpftbr conVivia natum, JuvenaL i. 141., and 
PoRcus Trojanus, stuffed with the flesh of other animals, 
Macroh. Sat, ii, 2. « 

The Roihans were particularly fond of fish, Macrob, Sat. 

ii. 1 1. Mullus^ the natdiet; rhombus^ thought to be the turbot; 

mureena, tHe lamprey ; scarus, the scar, or schar ; acipenser, 
the sturgeon ; a pike, &c. ; but especially of shell-^sh, 

pieces testOceL pectines, pisctuncuU, vel conchylia, ostrea, 
oysters,’ &c., which they sometimes brought all the way from 
Britain, editafundo^ from Rutupia, Richborough 

inKent, Jwvenof/.mHl.; alao snails {cochleae), Plin. Ep. i. 15. 

Oyster-hedB {ostrearum vivaria) were first invented by 
one Sergius Arata, before the Margie war, A. U. 660., on the 
shore of Baise (in Badmo), and on the J^ucrine lake, Flin. ix. 
54. s. 79.. Hen^e Lucrine oysters are celebrated, Horat, 
Bpod, 2. 49: Som^ preferred those? of Brundusium ; and to 
settle the differehce, oysters uged% be 1}rought from thence, 
and fed for some time on the Luerme lake, Flin, ibid. 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table ; and 
to see them expire was redeemed a piece of high entertainment, 
Flin, ix. If . s. Senec. Nat. Q. iii. If. IB. 

The dishes of the^econd table or the dessert, were called 
BELLARlAf including fruits, vel apples, pears, 
nuts, figs, olives,' grapes ; FistetchidH^ vd Pistachio nuts ; 

almonds; Mt/dpjpflw«jdrfedgrapes,raisins; caricce, 
dried figs ; paimulae, carpbtce^ vel da/ctyli, d^es, the fruit of 
thepalm4ree; nuckipimi, 

the kernels of pine-nuts ; also B#eeim^ts, confects, or con- 
fections, calledJE^di^ia. mc/AVd vel ana; cupediec', cmslula, 
Uba, jpfaoc«#ce, oa^Icgdmyth^ the like ; coptae, 

alnmhd^afe^sj Set,, whence the maker of 

them, the |ias^-cpok^^ the confectioner, was called Fistor 
vel condUorduM^^e^pla^ Uharius, crustularius, &c. ‘ 

There were vairiooB slaves who prepared the victuals, who 
put them iir order, and fi#ped theni up. 

Anciently the^ baker ahd cook {pistor et coqms vel cocms) 
were the same, FesinSk An expe^ cook was hired occa- 
sionally, .4^ 3; 4, 185. Fseud, iii. 2, 3. 30., whose 
^stingi^liW bad^ a^kdife which he carried, Id, Aid, 
Bnf after #e of the table wm converted into 
an atttj cooks were imrchasef at a great price, .Liv, xxxix, 6. 
ix. 17. s, 31, MartiaL xiv, 220, Coolb from Sicily in 

particular 
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particular were highly valued, Atken, xiv. 23., hence SicUcB 
dapes^ nice dishes, Horat. Od. iii. 1. 18. 

There were no iDakers at Rome before A. ,U. 580 ; baking 
was the work of the women, Plin, xviii. 11. s. 28. Varro 
de Re Rust. ii. 10. ; but Plutarch says, that anciently Roman 
women used neither to bake nor cook victuals, Queest. Rom. 
84.S. 85. 

The chief cook who had the direction of the kitchen {gui 
coquina; ^preserat)^ was called ARCHIMAGIRUS, Juvenal.^ 
ix. 109. The butler who bad the care of provisions, PRO- 
MU S CoNDus, Procurator peni (Pen os autem omne ^mves^ 
enntur homines^ Cic* de Nat. D. ii. 27 *) Plant. Pseud, li. 2. 14. 
Ilorat. Sat. ii. 2. 16. He who put them in order, STRUC- 
TOR, Martial, ix. 48. Juvenal, vii. 184,, and sometimes 
carved, Id. v. 120. xi. 136., the same with CARPTOR, Car- 
pusy or Scissor y Id. ix. 110. He who. had the charge of the 
hall, Atriensis, Cic. Farad, v. 2. 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to 
the sound of music, hence called Cbironomontes vel gesti- 
culatores^ Juvenal, v. 121. xi,T37. Petron^ 35, 36. 

The slaves who waited , at table were ^ properly called 
MINISTRI, lightly clothed In a tunic, and girt [succinctiy vel 
alt^ cinctiy Horat. Sat..ii. 6 , 107. ii. 8 . 10.) with napkins {lin- 
teis succinctiy Suet. Cal. 26.) who had their different tasks 
assigned them ; some put the plate in order {argentum ordi* 
n(ihant)y Senec. de brev. Vit. 12 . ; some gaVe the guests water 
for their hands, and towels to wipe them, Petron. 31. ; some 
served about the bread 5 some brought in the dishes {opsonia 
mferr€hant)y and set the, cups, Virg^A^n. L 705, &c.; some 
carved ; some served, the wine, JdvenaL v. 56. 59, &c. In 
hot weather there were some to cool the room with fans 

(Jlahella), and to Way the ,^^y MaHial. iii. 82. 

Maid-servants {famutce) ipio sometimes served at table, 
Firg. ASn. i. 703. Suet^^b. 42. Curt. v. 1. 

When a master ,’Wlted a slave to bringhim any tbing, he 
made a noise with lyls fingers {digits crepuU)y Martial. Ibid, 
vi. 89. xiv, 119. Petron. 27 . ; " * ^ 

The dishes Vere brought in, e^^ on, the tables them- 
selves, or more frequently on '^ames (FEBCULA vel 
Repositoria), each frame contaiAg a variety of dishes, 
Petron. 35. 66. Plin. xxvhi. 2, s.'5. .xxxiii. 11. a, 49. 52.; 
hcuc^Proeher^ccenam ternis vels«w«V ferculiSy i,e, nidssibusy to 
give a supper of three or six courses, Suet. At^. 7^4 Juvenal. 
i. 93. But fercula is also sometimes putfor the dishes or the 
meat, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 104. ^ SO, ix. 83. xi. 32. 

Alison. Epigr. 8. Juvenal, xi. 64, So Mbnsj:; thus MensaSy 
i. e, lances magnas instar mensarum^ repositoriis imponere. 

Plin. 
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PliD. xmii. II. B. 49. Petron. 34. 47. 68. Sometimes the 
dishes (pattnce vel catini) were brought in and set down 
separately, Horat, Sat* ii. 8. 42. ii. 2. 39, 

of containing various kinds 

Of meat was called Mazonomum (a tribuo et na\:a 

[^'*j^^2^^^me farindetlacte)i which was handed abo^,' 
^ j gu^might take what he chose, Id. viii. 86. 
Vitelhus caused p dish of unmense size to be made Plin 

At a supper ^yen to that emperor by his brother uuon his 

fishjf Irid ^ most^choice 

nshes, ®nd /OO^irds are said to have been served up. Vi- 

tUf same day, and^ever cost any of them less than 400 000 
^erces, about 32291. 3iK 4d. JUd. Thus he is said to hSe 

and even with gladui*<irs, O^Vo&V. in Fero, 4. ; but the more 
only j^rsons to read or .repeat select passages from 
AChOAMAta), W jdU. i. 12. ilwi. V 9 

i- 15- in- si vk 

Their highest pleasure a| fetitertainmehts arose from agreeable 
conyersatiou, Cic. Sm. I# ■«($. ii. 6 70 *’ 

To prerent the bad efficts ojF repletion, ?rome ’used after 
supper to take a vomit : thus Cees*"(oec«hM*#, e/tenraw aeebat 

«feo?w//ffr^iis edebatV Cic! 
Att..xiA 52. JDeji^, 7 . j ^ before Siyiper and at other times 
Suet. Fit. \3. Cebi i,^ Fomunt utedant' 

ed^f, itf ■bon4o«f‘'»inec; ad Hein 9. Even women, afteJ 
bathing before si^er, ««d to diflik wine and throw it up 

to sharpen thp.,.^peyte, (ira&r»i se^Mus altl 

d^tur e^e cihttm, rohidap orewm), Juvenal, vi. 

««^\*'*”^*^n?j**^*^’***"®*** (c*?”® opfma vel opi- 

JH^a) was^^fed AcGOaiLis, CU. Fam, vii. 26. Pontifi- 
^«s vel PaO^m, H^.;Od. S. 14. 28. Saliabis, Id. i. 37 . 
uc. Att V. 9., because us^ by these priests ; or dubia, ubi 

tu 
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^mas potmimtm, Ter. Phor. ii. 2. 28. Hor. 

kjtit, 11, 2, 76. 

When a person proposed supping xvitli any one without 
invitotion, or, as we say, invited himself (ctenam ei emdixit 
vel ad cmnam), Cic. Fam. i. 9. Suet. Tib. 42., he was called 
Hospes oblatus. Pirn. Praf, and the entertainment, Subita 
CONDICTAQUE cffiNuLA, SuBt, Claud.2\. 

An entertamment given to a person newly returned from 
abroad, was called Cfpna Adventitia vel -toria. Suet. Vit. 

clipiitf r Ptaut. Bacch. i. 1. 61. ; by patrons to their 

clients, Cana Recta, opposed to Spoetdea, Martial, viii. 50. : 
by a person, when he entered on an office, Cosna aditialis 
Dc/ ADjiciALis, Suet. Claud. 9.. Setae. Em. 95. 123. 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early 

M respects to them [salutare). 

Martial, u. 18. 3. iii. 36. iv. 8. Juvenal, i. 128. v. 19., and 
sometimes to attend them through the day wherever they 
went, dressed in a white toga, Id. vii. 142. Martial, i. 56. 13 
Jience called Anteambueones, Id. iii. 7., Nivei Qdihites'; 
and from their number, Tceba togata, et Pr^cedentia 
eongi agminis OFFICIA, Juv. i. 96. viu. 49. x. 44. On which 
account, on sdemn occasions, theynvere invited to supper, 

and plentifully entertained in 
the hall. %i8 was caUed CGENA RECl’A, i. e. msta et 
solemnis adeoque lauta et opipdra, a formal plentiful supper ; 
hence convwari recta sc. cemd, Suet. Aug. 74., rect^ et dap- 
sil6, 1 . e. abundanter, to keep a good table. Id. Vesp. 19. So 
ytvere recth, vel cum recto apparatu, Senec. Epist. 110. 122. 

Rut upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of the 
poorer clients, a certain portion or dole of meat to carry home 
in a pannier or small basket (SPORTULA) ; which l^ewise 
being found inconvenient, money was given in place of it 
called also Sportdea, to the ainount generally of 100 oi<o- 
drantes, or ^ asses, i. e. about Is. 7d: each, Juvenal, i. 95. 
iiO. Martial, i. 60. hi, 7. xi. 75., sometimes to persons 
of rank, to women as well as men. Ibid. This word is put 
likewise for the hire given by orators to those whom they 
^ployed to applaud them, while thfy were pleading, PM. 

SPORTULA of pecuniary donaUons instead of suppers, 
were established by Nero, Suet. iVer.nO., bht abolished by 
Domitian, and the custom of formal suppers restored. Suet. 
Ijomit, /. 

1 he ordinatjr drink of the Romans at feasts was wine, which 
they mixed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or 
spices, Juvenal, vi. 302. They used water either cold or hot, 

2 m /iv.63. 
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Id, V. 63. Martial, viii. 67, 7, i. 12. xiv. 105. Plant, Cure, 
ii. 3. 13. et Mil, iii. 2. 22. 

A place where win6 was sold {tabema vimria) was called 
(ENOPOLIUM ; where mulled wines and hot drinks were 
sold, Thermopolicm, Plant, Ibid, et Bud, ii. 6. 43. Pseud, 
ii.4.52. 

Wine anciently was very mre. It was used chiefly in the 
worship of the gods. Young men below thirty, and women 
all their lifetime^ wefe forbidden to drink it, unless at sacri- 
fices, Max, ii. 1. 6 . vi. 3. Qell, x, 23. Plin, xiv. 13., 
whence, according to some, the custom of saluting female 
relations, that it might be known whether they had drunk 
wine, B)id, ^ Plutarch, Q, Bom, 6 . But afterwards, when 
wine became more plentiful, these restrictions were removed; 
which Ovid hints was the case even in the time of Tarquin 
the Proud, Fast, ii. 740. 

Vineyards came to be so much cultivated,* that it appeared 
agriculture was thereby neglected 5 on which account, Oomi- 
tian, by an edict, prohibited any new vineyards to be planted 
in Italy, and ordered at least the one half to be cut down in 
the provinces, Suet Dotn, 7. But this edict was soon after 
abrogated, Ib, 14. . 

The Romans reared their vmes by fastening them to certain 
trees, as the jioplar and the elm ; whence these trees were 
said to be married (maritari) to the vines, Epod, il, 10., 
and the vines to them {duei ad arbor es viduasy i. e. vitibus 
ianquam uxonbus per civilia hella privataSy Id. Od. iv. 5. 
30.) and the |)lane-tree, to which they were not joined, is 
ele^nlly called C^elkbs, Id, ii. 

Wfte was made anciently touch in the same manner as it 
is now. The grapes were picked {decefpebantur) in baskets 
{qnali, quasilUy fisdyJisdTKB vel fiscellm) made of osier and 
stamped {calcahantur.) The juice T^as Squeezed out by a 
machine called TORCUUUM, -ar, -are, vel -ariuniy or 
PRELUM, a press: Tbrcti/ar was properly the whole ma- 
chine, &nd preluMy the beam which pressed the grapes (trabs 
qud uva prmitur)y Serv. itt Virg. ii. 242. Vitruv. vi. 9 . 
The juice was made topass {transmittebatur) tlirough a strainer 
(Saccos vel Colo^), partial, xiii 61. 3. xiv. 104., and re- 
ceived into a large ^at or tub (LACUS), Ovid, Fast. iv. 888 . 
Pliii. F^ist, ix. 20., or put into a large cask, Dolium {Cupa 
vel Siria)y made of wood or potter’s earth, until the fermenta- 
tion was over {dorkec dfferbuerit) j hence Vinum dolt are, 
Plant, Pseud, The liquor which caiw out without 

p^ing, was called Protropum, or mustum Rxiviumy Plin. 
xiv. d* Columel. Ixii. 41. 

must or new wine (MUSTUM) was refined {defceca^ 

batur). 
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hatur), by mixing it with the yolks of pigeons' eggs, Horat, 
Sat. ii. 4. 56. ; the white of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
Then it was i30ured (diffiisum) into smaller vessels or casks 
(amphorce vet cadi) made usually of earth, hence called Testai:, 
Horat, Od. i. 20. 2. iii. 21. 4., covered over with pitch or 
chalk {ohlitcB vel picatcB et gypsatai), and bunged or stopped 
up {ohtiiratae ) ; hence relinere vel delinere doliiim vcl cadimi, 
to open, to pierce, to broach, Termt. Heaut, iii. 1. 51.'^ Wine 
was also kept in leathern bags (otres), Plin. xxviii. 18. 
From new wine, a book not ripe for publication is called 
musteus liber ^ by Pliny, Ep. viii. 21. 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year when it was made, Horat. Od. i. 20. iii. 8. 12. 28. 8. 
Ep. i. 5. 4., hence iVttwe mihi fumosos veterisproferte Falernos 
Comulis (sc. cados)j Tibull. ii. 1. 27-, and the oldest was always 
put farthest back in the cellar; hence Interiors notd Falerui^ 
with a cup of old Falernian wine, Horat. Od. ii. 3. 8. 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out The Romans did not use a siphon or 
spiggot, as we do ; hence vertere cadunij to pierce, to empty, 
Id. iii. 2. Invertunt AUphdnis {&G.pomlh) vmana tota 
(sc. vasa, i. e. cados v. lagenas), they turn over whole casks 
into large cups made at Allifse, a town in Samnium, Id. Sat. 

ii. 8. 39. 

Sometimes wine was ripened by being placed in the smoke 
above a fire, Id. Od. iii. 8. 11. PUn. xiv. 1. s. 3. Martial. 

iii. 81. X. 36., or in an upper part of the house {m horreo vel 
apothecd editiore), whence it was said descendere^ Horat Od. 
iii, 21. 7- Often it was kept to a great age, Id. Od. iii. 14. 
18. Cic. Brut. 286. Juvenal, v. 34. Pers. iv. 29. Fell. ii. 7- 
Wine made in the consulship of Opimius, A. U. 633., was 
to be met with in the time of Pliny, near 200 years after, 
{in speciem asperi mellis redactum^) Plin. xiv. 4. s. 6. Mar*- 
Hal. i. 27 . 7- ii- 40. 5. Jn orde^Ji: to make wine keep, they used 
to boil (decoquercy Virg. G. i. 295.) the must down to one half, 
when it was called oeprutum : to one third, Sapa, Plin. xiv. 
9. s. 11. ; and to give it a flavour {ut odor vino contingat, et 
saporis queedam acumina), they mixeid with It pitch and cer- 
tain Arbs ; when they were said Conihre, mbi>icari vel con- 
cinnare vinum^ Plin. xiv. 20. s. 25. ColumelL. xii. 19, 20, 
21. Cato de Re Rust. 114, 115. 

Wines were distinguished chiefly from the places where 
they were produced. In Italy the most remarkable were, 
Tlnum Falernum, Massicum, Calenum, Coembum, Albdnim^ 
Setmum, Surrentinum^ &c. Plin. 23. 1. s. 20. Foreign wines, 

* So, -Cortiem adstnetum jpic« dmw&re empAoro?, for nh amphora, Horat. 
ill. 8. 10. , 

2e2 
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ChiuMy Leshiumy Leiicadiumy Courtly RhodiunfiyNaxiumy Ma- 
mertinunfiy ThtisiurnyMceoriiurnv^Lydiurny Mareoticurriy &c. 
Plin. xiv. 6. s. 8. &c. Also from its colour or age, Vinum 
alhm^ nigrumy rubrum, &c. Ib. 9. s. 11, 12. FetuSy tiovum, 
recensy hornurtty of the present year’s growth ; trimurriy three 
year’s old ; molley Uney vetustate edmtulumy mellow ; osperuirt 
vel austerurriy harsh ; merim vel meraciimy pure, unmixcd ; 
meraciUSy i. e./oiiiusy strong, Cic. Wat, B, iii. 31. 

The Romans set down the wine bn the second table {alie- 
ns mensis)y with the dessert {cum hellariis)y and before they 
began drinking poured out libations to the gods, Virg, 
i. viii. 278. 283. G, ii. 101. This, by a decree of the 
senate, was done also in honour of Augustus, after the battle 
of Actium, Bio, li. 19. Horat, Od, iv. 31. 

The wine was brought in to the guests in earthen vases 
(AMPHORA vel Testce) with handles {ansatce), hence called 
DioTJE, Horat, i. 9* 8., or in big-bellied jugs or bottles (Am- 
pulla) of glass {vitTe(z)y leather {cmmcecB)y or earth 
Plin. Epist. iv. 30. Suet. Domit. 21. Martial, vi. 35. 3. xiv. 
no., on each of which were affixed labels or small slips of 
parchment, (Tituja vel PixTACiA, i, e. schedulce e memhrand 
excisecy vel tabellccy) giving a short description of the quality 
and age of the wine ; thus, Falernum, opimianum anno- 
RUM CENTUM, Petfon, 34, Juvenal, v. 34, Sometimes dif- 
ferent kinds of wine and of fhiit were set before the guests 
according to their different rank, Plin. Ep, ii. 6. Martial, 
iii. 82. iv. 86. vi. 11. 49. Suet, C<bs, 48. Spartian, Adrian. 17. 
"Juvenal, v. 70. ; whence Vinum dominicum, the wine drunk 
by thb master of the house, Petron. 31 ., and coenare civilitevy 
to be on a level with one’s guest, Juvenal, v. 112. 

The wine was mixed {miscebatur vel temperahatur) with 
water in a large vase or bowl, called CRATER, v. -^a, whence 
it was poured into cups (Pocula), Ovid, Fast, v. 522. 

Cups were called by different names; CaliceSy phidlee, pa- 
ih'ccy canthdriy carcnesidy mbdria, scypkiy cymbiUy scaphia, 
bdtioicBy culuUiy^amystideSy 8cc,y hnd made of various mate- 
rials ; of wood, as beech, sc. pocula, Virg. Eel. iii. 37-, 
of earth,^c^i/io, (if glass, Vitrea,. Afdr/m/. i. 38. Juvenal, ii. 
95., which wheii'hrokeh used to be exchanged for briil|Stone 
matches {siilphurataramenia). Martial. i. 42. 4. x, *d, Juvenal. 
V. 49., of amber, Id. ix. 50., of brass, silver, and gold, 

sometime beautiMly engraved ; hence called TORE U MATA, 
i. e. vasa sculpta vel cceluta, Cic. Verr, iv. 18. ii. 52. Pis. 27., 
or adorned with' figures {signa vel sigilla) affixed to them, 
called CRUSTiE or EMBLEMATA, Ck. Ver. iv. 23. 
Juvenal, i. 70. Martial, viii. 51. 9., which might be put on and 
taken off at pleasure {cxemptilia), Cic. ibid. 22. 24., or with 

gems, 
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gems, sometimes taken off the fingers for that purpose, 
Juvenal, 5. 41., hence called GAUGES GEMMATI vel 
AURUM GEMMATUM, Martial, xiv. 109. 

Gups were also made of precious stones, Virg. G. ii. 506., 
of crystal, Senec. de Ira, iii. 40., of amethyst and murra or 
porcelain (pocula murnna)^ Martial, ix. 60. 13. x. 49. Plin. 
xxxiii. 1 . xxxvii. 2, &c. 

Gups were of various fprms ; some had handles (ans.e vel 
nasi). Firg. Ed. vi. IJ. Juvenal, v. 47-, usually twisted 
(TORTILES), Ovid. Ep. xvi. 252., hence called Gauges 
Pterati, i, e. alati vel ansati, Plin, xxxvi. 26. Some had 
none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful boys {pueriexiinidfade, 
Cell. XV. 12.), who waited to mix the wine with water, and 
to serve.it up; for which purpose they used a small goblet, 
called GYATHUS, to measure it, Plaut. Pers. y. 2. 16., con- 
taining the twelfth part of a sextarius^ nearly a quart English. 
Hence the cups were named from the parts of the Roman 
AS, according to the number of cyathi whiph they contained ; 
thus, sextans, a cup which contained two cyathi; Triens 
vel Triental^ three; Quadkans, four, &c. Suet. Aug. 77 * 
Martial viii. 51. 24. ix. 95. xi. 37- Pers. iii. 100., and those 
who served with wine were said Adcyathos stare. Suet. Jul. 
49., AD cvATHUM sTATui, Hor. Od. 1. 26. 8., or Gyathissari, 
Plaut. Men. ii. 2. 29. 

They also used a less measure, for filling wine and other 
liquors, called Ligula or Lingula^ and Cochleare, vel -or, 
a spoon, the fourth part of a cyatkus^ Martial, v, 20. viii. 33. 
23. xiv. 121. 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making 
it pass through a strainer with snow in it, Golum ni vadium, 
Martial xiv. 103., vel Saccus nivauius, Ib. 104. Plin. xix. 
22. s. 28. xix. 4. s, 19. It was also sometimes cooled by 
pouring snow water upon it, Martial, v. 65. xiv. 117. Senec. 

The Romans used to drink to the health of one another, 
thus, Benk mihi, Bene vobis, &c. Plaut, Pers. v. i. 20,, 
sometimes in honour of a friend or mistress, Ibid. ^ Horat. 
Od. i. 27 . 9., and used to take as many cyathi as there were 
letters in the name, Tibuli. ii. 1 . 31. Marityd. i. 72., or as they 
wished years to them 5 hence they were s^jl, Ad numermi 
bibere^ Ovid. Fast. iii. 531. frequent number was three 
in honour of the Graces ; or nine, of the Muses, Horat. Od. 
iii. 19. 11. Auson. Eidyll. xi. 1. The Gb-eeks drank first in 
honour of the gods, and tbqn of thekir^^nds ; hence Gr-eco 
MORE BiBERE, Cic. Verr. i. 26. et ibi Ascon. They began 
with small cups, aud ended with larger, Ibid. They used to 

name 
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name the person to whom they handed the cup ; thus, Pro- 
PINO TIJ3I, &c, rVc, Tusc, i. 40. Plant, Stick, v. 4. 26. 60. 
Ter, Pun. v. 9. 57. Firg, JEnA, 728. Martial, i, 69. vi. 44. 
Juvenal, v. 127. 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time 
of drinking, or the representation of one {larva argentea), 
Petron. 34., in inutation of the Egyptians, Herodot, ii. 78. 
s. 74. Plutarch, in Cmviv, Sapient^ 6., upon which the master 
of the feast looking at it used to Sajr, Vivamus, dum licet 

ESSE BENE, PetrOU^ t^pttbv, iaffeai <yo/) awoOavwv 

TOtOVTOS, Dripk and be merry, for thus shalt thou be after 
death, Herodot, iUd, 

The ancients sometimes crownei their cups with flowers, 
Virg, JBn, iii. 625. TtbuU, ii. 5, 98. But coronare cratera 
vel vina^ i. n^.pocula^ signifies also to Jill tvUh wine^ Virg. G. 
ii.528. iEn.i.724.vii. 147. 

The ancients at their feasts appbinted a person to preside 
by throwing the dice, whom they called ARBITER BIBEN- 
PI, Magister vel Mex conviviiy modiperator vel modimperatory 
{(rvfiTToacapxosy) dkiatoTy duXy strot^s, fic. He directed 
every thing at pleasure, Horat, Qd, i. 4. 18. ii. 7. 25. Cic, 
Sen. 14. Phut Stick, v. 4. 20* . 

Wton no director of the feast was appointed, they were 
potare magistrd^ to drink as much as they pleased, 
(cutpdi^^r ille qui multum biberet^ extess only was blamed,) 
Horat, sat* ii.2. 123. Some read cuppd vel cupdy but impro- 
perly; for cwpa signifies either a large cask or tun which 
received the must from the wine-press, or it is put for copa vel 
vcmpUy a woman who kept a tavern, {quce canponam) vel 
iahemam exercerety) Suet. Ner. 27*, or for the tavern itself ; 
whence it was thought mean for a person to be supplied with 
wine, or from a retailer {depropola yelpropdla), Cic. Pis. 27. 
Suet, Claud. 40. 

Paring the intervals of drinking they often played at dice 
(ALEA), Plant. Cure, ii. 3. Jb,, of which there were two 
kinds, the tessera and talh Cic. Sen. 16, 

The TESSERiE had six sides, marked I. II.HI. IV. V. 
VI., like our . dice. The T^Bl ^d four' sides longwise, for 
the two ends were not re^rde4. On one side was marked 
one point, (unto, an ace,) called Eanis; on the opposite side 
six, (Senio, sice) ; on the twoither sides, three and four, 
{temio et qmtemio). In playing they used three tessera and 
four tali. They were put into a box made in the form of a 
small tower, straighihecked, wider below than above, and fluted 
in ringlets, gradm excisos hahenSy) called FRITILLUS, 

f^fgusy turrisy turriculOy phimusyorcaykc.y and being shaken 
were thrown out upon the gaming-board or table, (FOLUS, 

alveus, 
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Old men were particularly fond of such games, as not 
requiring bodily exertion, tie. Sen. 16. Suet. Aug, ^\, Ju- 
venal. xir^ 4;‘ 

The cha!racter of gamesters (ALEATORES vel aleones) 
was held infamous^ Cic, Cat. ii^ iO. ii. 27. 

Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of 
diversion, similar to w]bat we call a lottery ; by selling tickets 
{sorte.^)^ or se^ed1t;ahlets,.a|^r^tly equivalent, at an equal 
price; whichi'whenndgened udStelfed^ entitled the pur- 
chasers to things of very unequsd vamlX'^^^ indeqtuilissimcB); as, 
for instance, ;bhe 'to a pick-tooth 

(dentiscalpium)^ pti^^pbe, &c. ; in like manner 

pictures, with the yi^ohg si^tum^ tothe company (aversas 
tabularumpidwm {nyonvitiiovthtditare solebat), so that, for 
the same price, one received the picture of an Apelles, of a 
Zeuxis, or a^Pailrhslelus^^iahd the hrst essay of a 
learner, /S'wef.' 75. Lamprid. in Fita 

ejus^ 21 . « - 

There was k game of &iTp,'twhich is stitt common in Italy, 
chiefly, however, a^ohg the vulgar, called tMpme of Morra,) 
played between two persons, by suddenly raising or compress- 
ing the fiOg^, and^ ut^e saUi# instant, guessing each at the 
number oftlb othef ; '^en dpingthus, they were said Micakb 
Diems, €ic. Diym. ii. 41. O^. hi. 23. ^et. Aug. 13. As 
the number of fingers stretched out could hOt iNe^known in the 
dark, unless those who played had implicit confidence, in one 
another ; hence, iu praising the virtue and fidelity of a man, he 
was said to be DiONua ouicuM lft^ fXNRBRis micbs,> Cic. Off', 
hi. 19, Fin, ii. 16.'$. 

The'^mans end|d theif repasts in the same manner in 
which they began iliemj trith libations and prayers, Ovid. 

ii. 635. Ih^ ^ests drank the health of their host, 
and, yhuder the ^^Saups, that ira the, emperor. Ibid, et 
Fetron.^, When kSoUt tb go a?#ay, tKpy sometimes de- 
manded a ;pai1iing-h|j|^i^onour MerPury, that he might 
gmhtthena. i. 72. . 

The master of ilm 'house 5^^ parochus^ cwncc 

master ^ Hor. Sat. iil’8. .35. Martial, xii. 43. 

Gefl. xiii, 1 r.) used to mve.the guests certain presents at their 

1 -L A. .TC CC 




19. MartiaL* xiv. 1; ; 60., or XENIA, which were 

sometimes sent to Aem^l^n. Vi. 31. Vitruv. vi. 10. 
Jfctrfio/. xiii. 3: is Ulfo for a present sent from 

the provinces to da advocate at Home, Plin. Ep. v. 14., or 
glvcSi to the.gov^erriot bf a province, Digest. 
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The presents given to guests being of different kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot, Martial, xiv. 1. 5. — 40. 144. 
170., or by some ingenious contrivance, Petr on, 41. 


IH. ROMAN RlttS OF MARKLIGE, 

A LEGAL marriage ijmtum matrimoriium) among the 
Romans was madj^in three difl[e*^nt.way8, called ums^ 
confarreatioy and ' 

1. USUS, usage or gfescrjjption, was wh^n a woman, with 
the consent of her pr^ts ^pr guardians, lived with a man for 
a whole year {matrimonU camti) without being absent three 
nights, and thus became his lawful wife, . or property, by pre- 
scription {nsu capta fuit\ Gell. ui. 2. If absent for three 
nights {trinoctium)^ she was said, ewe umrpata^ oi isse usur- 
patum sc. suum Jus^ to have, int^upted the prescription, and 
thus prevented a marri^e, l/mrpatio est enim usiicapionis 
interruption iii. 2. D. 41. % 2.^See. p. 50. 

2. CONFARRli^TIO, was when a man and woman were 
joinedm marriage by the Pontifew MaMmuSyOt Flamert Dialisy 
in presence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of words, 
and by tasting a cake made of salt, water, and flour, called 
FAR, or Panis Farrbus vel Farreum libum; which was 
offered with a sheep in sacrifice to the gods, Dionys, ii. 25. 
Serv, ad Ftrg, G, i. 31, iv. 104. Plin, xviii, 2. 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, and could 
only be dissolved by another kind of sacrifice, called DIF- 
FARREATIO, Festus , , By jt a woman was said, to come 
into the possession or power of her husband by the sacred 
laws, {tcara pofiovi lepov^ avhpijfvP^'KQeiv^ iy. tnanUPlf i. 6, 
tatem viri convenire.) She thus became partner of all hw sub- 
stance and sacred rites, those of , the Pmates, as well as pf the 
Lares, (See p. 261.) If he died intestate, and without chil- 
dren, she inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left 
children, she had an equal i^hare with them. If ^keconunitted 
any faplt, the husband judged of it in company wit^h her rela- 
tions, and punished her at plea|ure, Dionys, if. 25. JP/m.xiv. 
13. Suet, Jib, 35. Tami, Am, xiii. 32. The punishment of 
women publicly condecnned, was sometimes alsp left to their 
relations, Liv, xxxix* 16. Vat Max, vL 3* 5. 

The children of this kind of manage were called PATRI- 
MI et MATRIMI, Serv, iJid., [often employed for particular 
purposes in sacred solemnities, xxxvi^. 3. Cic, Eesp. 
Har, 11. Tacit, Hist, iv* 5S. Certm priejSts were chosen 
only from among them: as the of Jupiter, Tacit, 

Annul, iv. 16., and the Vestal Virgins, GelL i. 12. According 

to 
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to Fedus those were so called whose parents were both alive. 
If only the father was alive, Patrimi, vel ; if only the 
mother, matrimi^ vel -es. Hence Minerva is called Patrima 
VIRGO, CatulL i. 9., because she had no mpther ; and a man 
who had children while his ov^ father was alive, Pater 
TATRiuus, Festus, - 

Tliis ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into 
disuse, Tadt, Anmh iv. 16. H[ence Cicero mentions only 
two kinds of marrij^ge, Usus and cobmptio, jaro Flacc, 34. 

3. COEMPTIO was a Mud of mutual purubase . {emptioy 
vendit%o)y when a man and woman wgre married, by delivering 
to one another a smali^piece of moi^% and repeating certain 
words, Cic. Orat i. 67. The managed the woman, if she was 
willing to lie the mistress of his family. An sibi mater 
FAMiLiiE EssB VBLLET } She answered that she was, Sb 
VELXE. In the same manner, the woinan asked the man, and 
he made a similar answer, ^oeiL in de. Topic. 3» 

'Bbe effects of this rite itrfere the same as of the former. 
The^|g[Ai was tp the husband in ^e place of a daughter, 
andJ^Bheras a father, 1Seh>, in Firg, &|» i. 31. She as- 
sui^Hk name, together with her pwh ; as Antonia Drusi, 
Bihuli^ ^c* She resigned to him all her goods, Ter» 
5. 6i. Cic, Tsp. iv. and acknowledged him as her 
lord and master (Dominus),, Firg, JEn* iv. 103, 214. The 
goods which a woman brought to her husband, besides her 
portion, were called PARApHERNA, -orMwi, or hona para-^ 
phemalia. In the fir&t days of the republic dowries were very 
small; that given by tlie senate to the daughter of Scipio was 
only 1 1,000 of br^ £35 ; IQ: 6 ; and one Megullia 
was surhamed DoTAtA,|ij^ithe great fortune, because she had 
60,000 itsseSf i. e. ^161 { 7 : 0, Fat Max. iv.,4. 10. But after- 
wardsi upon the increase of wealth, the marriage-portions 
of ^^en became greater, centma ^ . sc. sestertia, 

£807^: 18 : 4, Me^%al. ii. p.6. xi. 24. 3, Juvenat vi. 136., 
th6 ushal portion of llady pfSenatorian rank, ^t<V^na/f. x. 355. 
Some had : 6 : 8, Martiat v. 38. 34. 

Sometimes wife ri^nr^d to b^self {ree^it Cic. Orat. 
ii. Topic* 86. yj^ i. e. pi usum mum reservavit) 

apMt pf ,|ie ^owfjy rbcbpticia. Digest. 

and a lA^l^^ho ^^ nbt.su|pi^ to the power of her husband, 
Servus RBCBFTiciosj 6ii .or dotaus, Plant . 

AsinA.7%1 ' ‘ 

Some thini that co^pWo was used as an accessory rite to 
con/a^atio, and ret^e4 when the primary rite was ^pt ; 
from Cic. FtacL % ’ V ' < 

The rite purchj^i^ ip nierriage was npl peculiar to the 
Ih^lps; but prevaRed among other nations ; as among 
' the 
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the Hebrews, Gen, xxix. 18. 1 Sam, xviii. 25.,; the Thra- 
cians, Xenoph, Anab, vii. Herodot, Terpsich, init,; the Greeks, 
Euripid, Med, 332.; the Germans, Tacit, de Mor, G. 18, &c.; 
the Cantabri in Spain, Strab, iii. 165. So in tlie days of 
Homer, Odpss, viii. 317., to ^hich Virgil alludes, G. i. 31. 

Some say that a yoke (jugum) used anciently to be put on 
a man and woman about to be married ; whence they were 
called coNJUGEs, Serv, Mn* iv. 16. But others think 

this expression merely metaphoric^} ks, Horat, Od, ii. 5. 1. 
iii. 9. 1.8. Plant, 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called CONTU- 
BERNIDM; the slaves themselves COKtubernales (see 
p. 43.}, or when a free man lifed with a woman not married 
(CoNcuBiNATUs), Suet, Fesp, ^,, in which case, the woman 
was called Cokcubina, Cic. (k Orat, i. 40., Peij.aca, Suet, 
Fesp, 21 ., orVBLLEK,qu 0 pr<^fi^fiLitejns^ gui imrern kaheret^ 
Festus. Plant, Rud. v, 4. 3. Gell. iv. 3.; thus, Pkllex 
REG iNiE, Suet, Cas,4% FiUiK, CiC. Cluent* 7(^,y Juvenal, 
ii. 57 ., SoRORiSi Ovid* Met vi. 9, 132* Jovis^ 

i. e. lo, Ih, xiv. 96, et alibi passim. 

Married women were called Matron j;, or metres familias^ 
Gell. xviii. 6., opposed to meretrices^prostitutiB^ scoria, kc. 

There could be no just or legal marriage (NUPTIiE, 
justum matrimonhm, connubium, cmjugiuin, vel consortium, 
i. e. eadem fbrtuna aut conditio, for better, for worse), unless 
between Roman citizens; Non EBAt oOM Bxtbrno connu- 
BiuM, Smec. Ben, iv.35., without a p^cular permission for 
that purpose, obtained fir^t from the people or Senate, and 
afterwards from the Emperors, IMv, ^xviii. ^ Ulpian, 
Fragm, v. 4. Conjuge harhard, TxAi^smdntus vixit, Herat. 
Od, iii. 5. 5. Anciently, a Rottjan clti|0rt was nofc allowed 
even to marry a freed- womln, Liv, x&xxx, 19., hence Antony 
is reproached by C|cero for having married Fulvia, thedwgh- 
ter of a freed-man, PUn, ii. 2. hi. 6., hs he afterwards was 
detested at Rome for marrying CleoptUray^k foreigner, before 
he divorced Octavia*; bnt this was not esteemed a je^ max- 
ria^e, PlufarthAn Anion, 

By the Lex Papia PoVbiea; ft greater was allowed. 
Only senators and their sons and grand^s w^re forbidden 
to marry a freed-woman, an actress, ot' the daughter of an 
actor, Dio, liv. 16. But it was not till Caracalla had granted 
the right of citizenship to the inbabitariti of . the whole empire, 
that Romans were permitted' fecly fo intermarry with fo- 
reigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited int|^ari4^es between 
neighbouring districts of me same coiintry, Liv, viii. 14. 
ix. 43. xlv. and what is stiB more surprising, the States 

of 
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of Italy were not allowed to speak the Latin language in 
public, nor their criers to use it in auctions, without permis- 
sion, Liv. xL 42. 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accpunted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves, lAv. ^ii. 3. They were 
called HYBRIDiE or Horat. Sat, i. 7* 2. 

Suet, Au^y^ 19., the general na^^§ of animals of a mixed 
breed, or produced by aniurals of a different species, wiow- 
greh (anirmlia musiw/^ee^ Umbri, 

&c.) as a mule, froip,;^;|w)rse and augss ; a dog from a hound 
and a cur esif t^qtko etgregario)^ Plin. viii. 5., hence 
applied tq|]^OBe sprungfrojpu parents of diferent nations, Hirt, 
de B4L AfT, )!^^ Mar^^ 39. yiii..22., and to words 
compounded froth different languages. . 

The children of a lawful marriage urere called LEGITIMI ; 
all others ijxbgitimi. Of , the latter there were four kinds \ 
Naturai.es, €:>!^ ooncMhina ; imretrice ^^ scorto et 

incerto patre^ Plutarch. Q. Rom. I,OL, ^^IEJlterini et in- 
cESTUosi. There were certain degrees of cmiianguinity, within 
which marriage was prohibited, as between a brother and sister, 
an uncle andvfliece, &c... Such conhecilpion called INCES- 
TUS, -us vd ;-wm, Suet, Cl. 2^. Ner. h., ^acit, Ann. xii. 4, 
5, 6, or with a Vestal Virgiii, SMtt, Dqmit, 8, These degrees 
were more or less extended^ or contracti^ at different times, 
Plutarch, TodL Anni Xn, 6,7* i. 42. 

46. xlii.34. 4^* B3. 26^ , : , 

Polygamiy* or a plqralfry ci wivea, wai^forbidden among the 
Romans^ Jui, cfe Orat, |j^0. 

The age of pi^jerty or-^ftar^iago,w fourteen for men, 

and twelve for girls, . , J,* 

Ahiiratompreyaikdofespposm^mfaptstoavoidthepenalties 
of thfi fow agfunst^hi^eforsf but Augustus ordainedT that no 
nuf&J engagem^ltiiimujld be^ valid,,, wl^icb was inade more 
than two years befof© the qele]bratiQn pf the marriage, that 
is, below ten, Dio* liv, /• Smt*, Augf 34. This, how- 
ever, was ngtt alway^;;oh8ewed, /. I 7 , Digest, xxiii. tit i. de 
Sponsoil. ‘ 

No young m^,0^^onia9 waa allowed to marry without the 
consent of Sieif parents or guardians, Cic, Ffacc. 35. Hence 
a father was said spotkkm^ vel despondkre Jiliam Jilium^ 
Cic. Att. i. 3. Ter. And^ l !>•. 7h, Tacit. Agric. 9., adding 
these words, QuiE R]^ eectb vertat : or Dn bene vbrtant, 
P/m/f 2. 41 ii. 3, 4. 

There^waa^^a meetup ^{friends, usually ^e house of the 
won^;S fa^qr, or neiredtreh^on, to settle the articles of the 
marriage , contract, which was written on tables (legitimce 

tabeUce)^ 
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iahellce), and sealed, JuvenaL ii. 119. vi. 25. 199. x. 336, 
This contract was called SPONSALIA, -orum vel -jwm, 
espousals j the man who was betrothed or affianced, SPON- 
SUS, and the woman SPONSA, GelL iv. 4. Suet. Jug. 53. 
Cl. 12., or PACTA, Plant. Pcen. v. 3. 38. Trin. ii. 4. 99., 
as before SPERATA, Id. AmpMt. ii. 2. 44., and SPERA- 
TUS, Ovid. Ep. xi. prope finmh The contract was made in 
the form of a stipulation, An spondEs J Spondeo. Then 
likewise the dowry Was promised, Plant. Trin. v. 2. 34. 
Terent. And. v. 4. 4/., to be paid down on the marriage day. 
Suet. Cl. 26. Juvenal, x. 335., or aftexWards usually at three 
separate payments (tribm pendonibus)^ Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. & 
ult. On this occasion, there was commonly a feast : and the 
man gave the woman a ring (mnuhts pronubusjy by way of 
pledge, Juvenal, vi. 27., which she put on her left hand, on 
the finger next the least ; because it was believed, a nerve 
reached from thence to the heart, Macrob. Sat. vii. 15. 

Then also a da/ was fixed for the marriage,. And. i. 1. 
75. Certain days werereckoned unfortunate \ as the Kalends, 

. Nones, and Ides, and the days which followed them, particu- 
larly the whole month of May, Mrnsb malum majo nubkrk 
vuLGus ait, Ovid. Fast. v. 490. Plutarch. Q. Rom. 85., and 
those days which were called Atbi, marked in the kalen- 
dar with black ; also certain festivals, as that of the Salii, 
Parentalia, ^c., Macrob. Sat. 1. 15. But widows might 
marry on those days, Ibid. PtaUt. Q.^om. 103. 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
June, Ovid. Fast, vi^21, Phltatch. Ibid. 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract, 
(spmsalia dissolvers, infirmare, ve\mfringere,) which they 
expressed thus, Conditione tua non utor, it was called 
REPUDIUM. Hence, Repudiatus rhetor, after being re- 
jected, I am sought back. Ter. And. I hi 15. j and when a 
man or wdman, after signing the contract, sent notice that 
they wished to break off the match, they were sM Repudium 
ei vel amicis mts miHere, rmittere vel renunciare, Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 3. 7% v. 6. 35. Plant Aul. iy. 69. But JRe- 
pudiare ialso signifies, to divorce eRhei^tdfJwife, i., 

or a husband, Qmncftt, viL.S. 2. ♦ ^ ' ' ' ’ ’ 

On the wedding-day, the bride Wis defied in a long white 
robe bordered \rith a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands 
(segmenta et Ibngi habitus, Juvefial thought to be the 

same with tunica recta, Pf&ii viil bound with a girdle, 
Lucan, ii. 362., made of wool (ZON A laneum), 

tied in a knot, Called nodus Hercjikm, which the husband 
untied fsolvebat), Ovid. Ep. Festus. Her face was 

covered (NUB^iBATUR) with a.red or flame-coloured veil 
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(luteiim FLAMMEUM vel -msJ, to denote her modesty, 
Lucan, ii. 361. Juvenal, ii, 124. vi. 224. et Schol, in he. x. 
334. Martial, xii. 42. P/m. xii. 8., hence Nuberb^ bc. se 
virOf to marry a husband 5 . dare vel collacare Jiliam nuptum v. 
nuptuiy i. e. ifi matrimmtum dare^ to marry a daughter or 
dispose of her in marriage. Her h®Sr was divided ^nto six 
locks with ^e point of a spear, Flui. in Romul. et Qumst. 
86. 87 . Pt)id. F^t. ii. 660., and crowned with flowers, 

Catull. lix. 6 . Her s^es were of same cojtour with her 
veil (lutei socd)j lix, 10. fiaut. Cas. proL 89. Cic. 

Cluent. 5. Divio. i.;l& Liy. xlil 12. Suet. Cl. 26. Tacit. 
Ann. xi. 27? Val. Max. ; 

No marriage liii^Celebrated without ccmsulting the auspices, 
Juv.K, 336. tkc. Div: i. 16. 6.. 16. Plant. Coe. prol. 

86 , ^net. 26 , Tucit^ AnH.'x\.2J. Xwean. ii. 371. > 
and offering sacrifleeB to the gods, .especially-to Juno, the 
goddess of marria^, t^irg. Mn. iv. tociently a hog was 
sacrificed, Fmta R. M. ii.3. Jhe gall ^.the victim was 
always taken o^t and thrown avray, to signify the removal of 
all bitterncBB from naarriage^ Plutarch prcecep. conjug. The 
marriage-ceremony was performed at^^e house of the bride’s 
father, or nearest relation. In the^^evening, the bride was 
conducted (DUCEBATUR vel deduceb(0ir) to her husband’s 
house. She was taken apparently by force ( uJyripiehatur ) from 
the arms of her motl^ or ' relation, in memory of 

the yiolence used to tiar $|ibme 'wOmcH. Three boys, whose 
parents alive, etlehs^di hef ) two^of them, .supporting 
her by , tile arm, and the ^^ird bearing s flambeau 01 pine or 
thorn liefore (Teedapineavel sppiea)^ Festps, Catull. lix, I 7 . 
Plin..^vi, 18, Proper^, iv. 12. 46, There were five other 
torc|^ Cariied befmy herj’ (cdled pACtts NuptiaxBs, Cic. 
Clu^ 6 ,, \Ep» id. 101, LEGiTiMi^, Lucati. 

ii. SoS^JjP/MfarcA, Q, Mom, 2 , jHence T^eda is put for mar- 
JFn, iv. 18. (fcirf. Met. iv. 60. 

nW-servants foD^^e^Wi^ a distoff, a spindle, and wool, 
( mmptCLy ef/«^ cum AaminB^ intimating that she was 
to ieibour at as the Roman matrons did of old, 

Plin. viii.48. ^Fqst, ii, 741. Liv, i. 57., and 

some of the mosii ilHetiri^ in later times. Augustus is said 
to have seldom worn any^ tbii^ but the manufactoSfe of his . 
wife, sister, daughter, and jjoces,. at least for his domestic 

robes, !^uet, Jbigs 73> ^ 

^ A boy named C AMItDUS, carried, ip a ^j^d vase called 
^ -a, the jb^jde’s utensils utbnsilia,} 

and play-thingsi^or children <Ci 3 EPTOiiiA), Plant, 
Cfe#.* 1, 6 . Bud, iv, 4. 110. 

A great 
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■>«'»" a. .... 

to marry a wife. The hmra .«> * j • sc. domum, 

et conlioia)^ she passed E 

Catull. lix:] 27 . Lucan, ii. 369. JFeHm, 

ado^dl^h W^^Xtef 

Juvenal, vii. 51 . 79. 220., ’ tapestry, 

bei,|:Rsked who she was, 

12!“SiS^r7*^2£f hoMew'Ccfc?.fc 

fillets, PUn xxix 2^^^ Pf her husband with woollen 

«« UXO^ 5«?U»“ 9 : S' 

Cos. iv. 4. 1. 7t iiif ' P’'" 

feet, because the re^lS^^i J vtt!* tJ ""‘5 

of virgins, -Sfero. in f%.&l ^ 

ha,‘S‘d™“£ “""i •» 

intimating that sh^ was to weaic at th^ vi' ^ 

Plutarcir.Qu<Bst. 1^1. fiShe anSTR"^// 

llALIS) to his relations tod .friende. to tlifaae^i-he 
93.25. CatuU.m. Ter. 

87 . They often repeated, lo HyiLn atMBKiE* ’ r 

god 
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god of marnage among the Greeks^ and Thalassus among 
the Romans, Ibid, Martial, xUi. 42. 5., or from one Talassius, 
who lived in great happiness with his wife, Festusy Liv, i. 9,, 
as if to wish the new-married couple the like felicity, Plu- 
tarch, in Pomp, (or from raXaaia, lanifidum, Plutarch, in 
Romulo.) These words us"ed also to be resounded by the 
attendants of the l)ride on the way to her husband's house, 
Martial, Ibid, Ovid. Ep. xii. 143. xiv.27. Hence Hymenceos 
canere, to sing the nuptial song, Virg, JEin, vii. 398, vel Hy- 
menma sc. carminor^f^id. Art. Am; i. 563. Hymenccijncon- 
cessi, forbidden nupti^, Pl>rg, JEn, i. 651., vetiti, vi. 623. 

After supper the bfide waft conducted to her bed-chamber 
(in tbalamum) ^ matrons who had been married only to one 
husband, calm PronubiB, Festus^'and kid (collocabatur) in 
the nuptial couch (lecius geniaUs)\ which was magnificently 
adorned, CatuU, lix. 188., and placed in the hall (in atrio vel 
auldi Herat. Ep.i, 1. 87.) opposite (a^ersus) to the door, and 
covered with flowers, Cic, Clupit, 5, Catull, lix. 192. Donat, 
in Ter, Eun,m, 5, Juvenal, x, 334. Tadt, Ann, xv. 37. 
Propert, iv. 11. 8J. Gell. xvi. 9., sometimes in the garden, 
Juvenal, x. 334. If it had ever been used for that purpose 
before, the pkee of it was changed, iv. 12. 85. iv. 9. 

59, There were images of certain divinities around, Stjbigus, 
Pbrtunda, &c, Amob, iv. Augustin, de Civ, Dd, vi. 9. 
Nuptial songs were s^pg by young women before the door till 
midnight, Ovid. Fas#,fiL67^# 695., hence called Epithalamia. 
The husband scattered hutp among the boys, Plin, xv. 22. 
SerVk m Virg, Eel, viii.30. CatuU, lix. 131,, intimating that 
he dropped boyish amii^inents, and thenceforth was to act as 
a man. Hence nuces relinqumy to leave trifles and mind 
seriptlB business, Pers, i, 10., or from boys playing with nuts 
in thp time of the SaiumaUoy Suet. Aug. 83. Martial, v. 85. 
xiv. 1. 12., which at other times was forbidden, Ib^ 18. Young 
women, when they married^ consecrated their playthings, and 
dolls or babies (PuP^)^ Venus, Pers, ii. 70, The guests 
were dismissed with^ sm^ preset^, (Apopkordajy Martial, 
xlv. I. Juveh^itl* ^ 

l^ext diAY anilhif eptertainmeht was given by the husband, 
called REFOTlAi Festus, Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 60., when 
presents were fte»t tp tfie bride by her friends and relations ; 
and she .began to act as m^j^ess of the family, by performing 
sacred rites, Macrdbjt;jScU,hib, 

A woman after ihiWdagC' retained her former name; as 
Julidy TuUiUy Octastif^ Paullay Valeria^ &c. joined to that 
of her husband; as Catonis Marcia, Lucan, ii. 344,, Julia 
Poiu^peUy Terentia CiceroniSy Livia Augustiy &c. 

Divorce 
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Divorce (DIVORTIUM)^ or a right to dissolve the mar- 
riage, was, by^the la#bf Romuhis, permitted,.]^ the Imsband, 
but not to the vMty piuia^. in Aomiilo ; ^'by the Jewish 
law, xxiv. L/not Mweyef without ^a jhst Pestus 

in SONTICUM; 

with the loss of effects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and 
the other was tofthecratfett to Ceres, Plutarch, ibid, ' 

A man n%ht divorce ^ife if'she’had nolated the con- 
jugal faith, hsed'^oisoh brmight 

upon him siffi^sithibusvc^bi^^ bad counterfeited 

his private teyg, or Me 

IHutw^ch. ibid, Gelf, X. In tM cases, 

the husband judsredt<^retih^^^ wxlH^hfc We^s IHbnys, 

, into the 


ii. 25. This law is i^^o^Od ^to’ hat^e bee 
Twelve Tables, ‘ , 

Althbhgh^the law^ ^loVe'ff ^ the liberty of diwfrce, 

there was^^^4mstaiace\o£^#biihg^ fpr about 520 

years. S^''Ca^vi|ks^^ga^'WOs:;&e tot Who/ divorced his 
wife, although foi^pf hif^ becahse oh 

account of the .dal^e liil the censors, 

in common vrith the ®ltlzcnsi ' t^aforejSni. se lih&dni 

j — TOuld iftarry^to have 


i^Jfefdity ii. l."4, ^Dhnm, ii. 25. 

il L "’-i 


i;becatn^"^ery 

^.2f%.62. Cto«( 


hot ohiy for 



;3. 11, 12. 
Juvenal, 
h, feeiiiece ^rf,Sylla, 
h^u^ hi tlia'j^b of 
Tit^s 6f thoBdna 


children, Gell, iv. 3.* J 
Afterwards divor 
important reasbns, \ 
often on the ixi6st fi:ivot6u# | 

Dio, xlvi. 18. ■ Piutar^,H7^ 
vi. 147. Cflftfiar/When to di^pS-,.^^,^^^ 
because Clodhis had 
a music-girl, at the cehSfritto ofl^ 

Dcflj'Cic. Sext. 34.,' 'dedto<^’^tot'%e"'d^ nbt b'eliev^ 
thing that was Said ,a|?aSp8i; her,, but tKai'he COuW'ho ^ 
with a wife who had oft^ie 

Suet, C<es, 6 . (^,[40^ 1. l^:Tu[' ' 

rorfelied bei* dowry. 


If a wife was ^ 

Fal. Mas. viii. 2* 3: j K/H« 
fault of hers, 

separation was volup^iy"l& i ' 
se invicem 

tial presents of her hushar^i^ ^ , 

In the lateir Republl§^ 

was exercised by the women as f* 
right was grant,^ to them by thtS 
imitatioa of the Atbehians,^P/7^#ilrcjj 
ever, seems not'^^ been Hhl? e 

did not enjoy it the' tiifte '6p\ 

only if a man was absto; for a 

2 f' 


6riee 
L that 
esiki 
how- 

^Ihb^a^arsthey 
§ iv. 6.; 

e, his wife seems to‘ 
have 
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was so much dreaded as shipwreck, Ov. Trist. i. 2. 51 . ; hence 
also, llite condere ma7ies^ to bury in due form, Flin, Ep, vii. 27 . 
Condere animam septilchro, Virg. /Eu. iii. 68. SccFlaitt. 
Most, ii. 2. 66. Suet, Cal, 59., and to want the due rites was 
esteemed the greatest misfortune, Ovid. Ep. x. 119. 

When persons were .at the point of death, their nearest 
relation present endeavoured to catch their last breath with 
their mouth [extremum spiritum ore e,vciperc)^ Cic.Verr. v.45. 
Virg. Mn. vi. 684., for they believed that the soul, or living 
principle (ANIMA), then went out at the mouth. Hence 
the soul of an old person [anirna senilis) was said in primis la- 
bus esse, Sencc.Ep. 30., or ore junmo te72eriy Id. Here. Fur. 
1310.; so animam agere, to be in the agony of death, Liv. 
xxvi. 14. Ck. Fam.vin. 13. Tusc. i. 9. Senec. Ep. ^Qi\.A)lk 
7nam dareyCffiare, exhalare, exspirare, effundere, &c. to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings, Suet. Tib. 73. Plin, 
xxxi. 1., which seem to have been put on again before they 
'were placed on the funeral pile, Properi iv. 7- 0. 

TJie nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceased, Plrg, JEn. ix. 487. Ovid. Her, i. 102. 113. ii. 102. 
X. 120. Lucan, iii. 740., probably to make them appear less 
ghastly. Suet, Ner, 49. The eyes were afterwards opened 
on the funeral pile, Plm, xi. 37. s. 55. When the eyes were 
closed, they called {inclamabant)\x^ox\ the deceased by name 
several times- at intervals, Ovid, Trist. iii. 3. 43., jrepeating a\ k 
or VALE, Catull, xcviii. 10. OviL Met. x. 62. Fast. iv. 852., 
whence corpora nondum conclmnata, just expiring, Lucan, 
ii. 23. 5 " and those who had given up their friends for lost, or 
supposed them dead, were said eos conckimavisse, Liv. iv. 
40.; so when a thing was quite desperate, Concla.matum 
ESI’, all is over. Ter, Eim. ii. 3. 56. 

The corpse was then laid on the ground, Ov, Trist. iii. 3. 
40. ; hence DEPOSITUS, for in ultimo positus, desperate sa- 
Intis ^ desperate, dying, past hopes of recovery, Id. ex Pont. 
ii. 2. 47 . Trist. iii. 3. 40. Firg, Mn, xii. 395, Cic. Verr. i. 2.; 
or from the ancient custom of placing sick persons at the 
gate, to see if any that passed had ever been ill of the same 
disease, and wh^)i had cured them, Serv, in Plrg. JEn. xii. 
395. Strab. iii. p. 155. xvi. 746. Herodot, i. 197. ; hence 
Beponkre aliqu0n imo, to intoxicate, Aid. iii. 6. 39. 
Positi artuSy dead, Ovid, Her, x. 122., so compodtns vino 
somnoquey overpowered,,Oi;h/. Amor. i. 4. 51. ii. 5. 22. 

The corpse was nexj; bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes, Firg.uEn, vi. 219. Ovid. ih.Plin. Epist. v. 16., 
by slaves called POLLlNCTOltES, [quasi pellis unclores,) 
Plant, Asin, v. 2. 60. Pmn.prol. 63., belonging to those who 
took care of funerals (LIBITINARII), Senec, de Belief, vi. 38., 

and 
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Juul bad the charf^e of the temple of Vem(s Libitina^ where the 
thiii^s r{?qiusite for funerals {necessaria funerUms) were sold, 
Plutarch, Rom, Qiiccst, R, 23. Liv. xli. 21. Hence PHfare 
JAhithiam, not to die, Horat, Od, iii. 30. 6. Alirari nihil ^ 
nisi quod Lihitina sacravit, to admire nobody till after his 
deatli, Id, Rp. ii. 1. A{),^Libitinam evadere^ to escape death, 
Juvenal, xii. 1 22,, Lihitina is also put for the funeral couch, 
Martial, viii. 43, 4. uicron, in Hot, Od, iii. 30. 6. 

In this temple was kept an account {ratio vel ephemeris) of 
Oiosc who died, Suet, Ner, 39., for each of whom a certain 
coin M'as paid, Dionijs, iv. 15.; hence Autimnusque gravis, 
Lihitina; queestns acerheoy because autumn being unhealthful 
usually occasioned great mortality, Horat. Sat, ii. G. 19. So 
Ph(cdr, iv. 19. 25. 

The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
was called ARBITRIUM, oftener plur. -za, Cic. post Red. in 
Sen. 7 . Dom. 37- Pis. 9i, so arbitriurn vendendi satis , the 
monopoly of salt, Liv, ii. 9. 

Tlie body was then dressed in the best robe whicli the de- 
ceased had Avorii Tvhen alive, Virg, JFj7i, ix. 488. Ordinary 
citizens in a white toga, Juv. iii. 172., magistrates in their 
prictejjta, he, and laid {componehatur vel collocahatur) on a 
couch in the vestibule (locus vacims ante januam damns, per 
quern, a via ad a;des itur, Gcll. xvi. 5.), with the feet outwards, 
as if about to take its last departure, Ovid, Met, ix. 502. Ta- 
cit, Agric, 45. Ep, 12. Bi'ev, fAt, 20. Suet, Aug, 101. 
Fers. iii. 101. Hence componerey to hvtvy, Horat, Sat, 1. 9. 28. 
Or, Fast, iii, 547. v. 42G. Tacit, Hi^L i. A'J. Then a lamcu' 
tation u"is made. Hence, Sic jmsitiim aff 'ati discedite corpus, 
Virg. yEn. ii. G44. The couch was sometimes decked with 
leaves and flowers, Tlrg, jEn, xi. G6, Dionys, xi. 39,, the bed- 
stead of ivory, Pro/;, ii. 10. 21, If the deceased had received 
a crown for h;s bravery, it was now placed on his head, Ck, 
de Legg, ii. 24. FUn, xxl. 3. A small coin, triens vel ohohis, 
was put in his mouth, which he might give to Charon (Por- 
titor vcl PorthmeuSy the ferryman of hell) for his freight, ./«- 
ven, iii. 267. Hence a person who wanted this and the other 
funeral oblations Avas said Ahiisse iid Ackeruntcni sine via- 
tko ; for Muthout them it was thought that souls could not 
purchase a lodging, or place of rest (lusquum posse diverti). 
Plant. IW Prol. 71 . 

A brancli of cypress was phiced at the door of the deceased, 
at least if lie was a person of consequence, Limm. iii. 442. 
Fcslus, Hor'it. Od, ii. 14. 23. Plin, xvi. 33., to prevent the 
Pontifex Mit:vinius from entering, and thereby being polluted, 
Serr. ad Frg, iii. 64. iv. 507., for it w'as unlawful for 
him not only to touch a dead body, t>io, Ivi, 31., but even to 
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look at it^ Senec, Marc, 15. Id, liv. 28, This tree was sacred 
to PlutOj because when once cut it never grows again, called 
atra, feralis, funerca vel funehris, from its being used at 
funerals, 3id. 

The Romans at first usually interred {hurnabant) their dead, 
which is the most ancient and most natural method, Cic. de 
Legg. ii. 22. Plm. vii. 54. Genes, iii. 19. They early adopted 
the custom of burning (cremandi vel comhircndi) from the 
Greeks, Plutarch, iri Numd^ which is mentioned in the laws 
of Numa, and of the Twelve Tables, Cic, ibid.^ but it did not 
become general till towards the end of the republic. 

Sylla was thf first of the Patrician branch of the Gens Cor- 
nelia that was burnt ; which he is supposed to have ordered, 
lest any one should dig up his body and dissipate his remains, 
as he did those of Marius, Cic, Plin, ibid, Plitiy ascribes the 
first institution of burning among the Romans to their ha^dng 
discovered, that the bodies of those who fell in distant wars 
U'ere dug up by the enemy, Ibid, It appears, however, to 
liave prevailed at an early period, Dionys, v. 4/, 48. The 
wise men among the Indians, called Gymnosophistj^, com- 
monly burnt themselves alive, Plin, vi. 19. s. 22., as Calanus 
in presence of Alexander, Cic, Tiis. ii. 21., Zamarus at 
Athens, while Augustus was there, Bio. liv. 9. 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
universal, Tacit, Ann, xvi. 9., but was afterwards gradually 
dropped upon the introduction of Christianity, so that it had 
fallen into disuse about the end of the fourth centur}^, Macrob, 

vii. 7* 

Cliildren before they got teeth were not burnt, Plin, vii. , 
15. s. 16. Juvenal, xv." 140., but buried in a place called 
SUGGRUNDARIUM, Fulginii, de Prise, Serm, J, So like- 
wise persons stiMick with lightning {fulguriti), Plin. ii. 55. 
Senec. de Ir. iii, 23, Qu. Nat. ii. 21., were buried in the spot 
where they fell, called BIDENTAL, because it was conse- 
crated by sacrificing sheep {bidenfes), Pers. ii. 27* Luc. i. 666. 

viii. 864. Fest. Gell. xvi. 6. It was enclosed with a wall, 
and no one Avas allowed to tread upon it, Ibid, To remove 
its bounds {movefe bidental) was esteemed sacrilege., Horat, 
Art.p,^7\. 

The expressions SEPELIRE, Sepultura, and Sepulchrum, 
arc applied to everj^ manner of disposing (condendi) of a dead 
body, Plin, 17. 54. Cic. Tusc. i. 45. So also HUMARE, 
&c. Cic, Legg. '^, 22. Nep, Eumen, 13. JUSTA, exsequice vel 
funus, funeral obsequies or solemnities ; hence J ustAfunebria, 
justafunerum vel exsequiarum, et justa funera alicui facere, 
solvere vel Cic. Flacc. 38. Legg. ii. 17* Liv. i. 20. 

Sallust. Jug. 11. Cees. B. G. vi. 17* Iteddere justa fimcri, 

Plin. 
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Plin. X. 2. But EXSEQTJIiE properly* denotes the funeral 
procession [offlcium exsequianim v. pompa funebris*) Hence 
Exsequias ducere^ deduccre, comitari, freqnentare, prosequi^ 
tSec. to attend the funeral, /laieri hiteresse^ Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. 
xvi. G, 7« 21. Suet. Tib. 32, Ter. And. i. 100. 

Of funerals there were chiefly two kinds, — public and 
private. 

The public funeral was called INDICTIVUM, {ad quod per 
prceconem homines evocahaniur)^ because people were in- 
vited to it by a herald, Cic, Dom. 18. (See p. 153.) Of this 
kind the most remarkable were Funns CENSORIUM, Tacit. 
Ann, iv. 1.5. xiii.2. Bio. liii. 30. liv. 28., including/ww«.? con- 
sul arcy pveetoriumy irmruphaky &c. PUBLICUM, when a 
person was buried at thepubUc expense, Tacit. Ann. iii. 48. 
vi. 11. Suet. Fit. 3., and Collativum, by a public contri- 
bution, Liv. ii. 33. Fal. Max. iv. 3. Tlutarck. in Poplic. (Sec 
p. ] 33.) Augustus was very liberal in granting public funerals 
ia(j>ai)y as at first in conferring the honour of a 
triumph, Bio. liv. 12. There was also a mUita'i'y 
performed at the public expense, Liv. iii. 43. 

A private funeral was called TACll’UM, Senec, de Tranq. 
1. Ovid. Trist.i.^.22. Translatitium, Suet. Ner.od.y 
Pr.EHEitJM, Propert. ii. 10.25. Commune, Parent, x. 

5., and Vulgare, Capitolm. in Anton. Phil. 13. 

The funeral of those who died in infancy, or under age, was 
called ACERBUM, or immaturiimy Virg. JEn. vi. 429. Ju- 
venal, xi. 44. Senec, Ep. 123., or ExsEQUiiE immatuu^e, 
Id. Tranq. Anirn. i. 1 1 . But funus acerbum is applied by sonic 
only to infants, and zmmtf/wrwm to young men. Such were 
buried sooner than grown persons, and with less pomp, Cic. 
Clucnt. 9. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 17. Suet. Ner. 33. Funera puero- 
rnm ad faces et ccreos ductUy Senec. Brev, vi. 20. Ep, 122. 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, Serv. in Virg. v. 64. vi^218., 
with a keeper set to watch it, Id. xi. 30., and sometimes boys 
to drive away the flies, Xiphilin. Ixxiv. 4. When the funeral 
was private, tlie body was not kept so long, Cic. Cluent. 9. 
Suet. 0th. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 3. 

On the day of the funei^al, when the people were assem- 
bled, the dead body was carried out with the feet foremost 
(pedibus ejferehatur, Plin. vii. 8.), on a couch cpvered with 
rich cloth {stragula vestis) with gold and purple, Suet. Jnl. 

84., supported commonly on the shoulders of the nearest re- 
lations of the deceased. Plin. vii. 44. Juvenal, x. 259. Tad. 
3Iax. vii. 1., or of his heirs, Horat. Sat. ii. 5. 86., sometimes 
of his freedmen, Pars, iii. 106, Julius Ceesar was borne by 
the magistrates, Suet, 84., Augustus by the senators, Id. 101. 
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and Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions, Tacit, Ann, 

iii. 2. So Drusus, his father, who died in Germany, l)y the 
tribunes and centurions, to the winter quarters, and tlien by 
the chief men in the different cities on the road to Rome, 
l)io,h,2. Suet, Claud, \, Paulus jEmilius by the chief 
men of Macedonia who happened to be at Rome when lie 
died, Vah Max. ii. 10. 3. Plutarch, in Fit. 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in 
a plain bier or coffin (Sandapila, Martial, ii. 81. viii. 14. 
Juvenal, viii. 175., Vilis akca, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 9- Lucan. 
viii. 736., Orciniana sponda, Martial, x. 5. 9.), usually by 
four bearers, called VESPILLONES, vel Vespcc (yz/mvesper- 
tino tempore mortuos efferebant)^ Festus, Suet. Dom. 17- 
Eulrop. vh. 34. Martial, i. 31. 48. Sandapilones, vel -arii ; 
and in later writers, Lecticarii. 

The funeral couches (LECTICiE, lecti^ vel tori) of the rich 
seem also to have been borne by Fespillones, Ncp. Att. 22. 
Cell. X. 3. Hence a couch carried by six w'us called Hkxa- 
PHORUM, Martial, ii. 81. vi. 67* 10., and by eight, Octo- 
PHoRUM, ix. 3. 11., ox Lcctica octoiMros; as the ordinary 
couches or sedans used in the city, or on a journey, were 
carried by slaves, called Lecticarii, Cic. Ferr.y.W. Fain. 

iv. 12. PM. 41. 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes co- 
vered, Ibid. 

The general name of a bier was FERETRUM, Firg. 
Ml. vi. 222. xi. 64. 149. Stat. Theb. vi. 55. Ovid. 3Iet. xi^^ 
7 17-3 or CAPULUS, vel -urn {quod corpus capiat,) Serv. in 
Firg. xi. 64. Festus: Hence rapularis, oltl, at death's door, 
Plant. Mil. iii. 1, 34. Capnli decus, Asin. v. 2. 42. Some 
make feretrum to be the same with lectiis ; others that on 
which the couch was supported, Firg. de L. L. iv. 35. 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried 
to the pile by their mothers, Stat, Sylv, v. 5. 15. Ovid, Her. 
XV. 115. 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the niglit- 
time with torches, that tlicy might not fall in the way of ma- 
gistrates and priests, who were supposed to be violated hy 
soeiug a corpse,' so that they could not perform sacred rites, 
till they were purified by an expiatory sacrifice, Sarv, in Firg. 
xi. 143. Donat, Ter. And, i. 1. 81. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it was ordainexl by Demetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, Ok. dc Legg, ii. 26., according to an ancient law, 
which seems to have fallen into desuetude, D^mosth. adv. 
3Iacartatum, p. 666. Hence FUNlhS, a funeral, from fanes 
accensi, Isid. xi. 2. xx. 10., or fuualia^ f unales ccrei, ccrea- 
faces, velcandtdce, torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of 

small 
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small ropes or cords (funes^ vcl funiculi; ) covered with wax 
or tallow (sevum vel sehum,) Scrv. ibid, et iEi). i. 727. Val, 
Max. iii. 6. 4. Varr. de Vit. Pop. R. 

But in after ages^ public funerals (funcra indictiva ) were 
celebrated in the day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, 
as it is thought from Plutarch,' in St/IL fin, with torches also, 
Serv. in Firg, ^n, vi. 224. Tacit, Ann. iii. 4. Private or 
ordinary funerals ftacita) were always at night, Fest. in 
Vespillones. 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, 
(h'id. Ep. xxi. 172., hence /w/cr uiramque faccm, ior inter 
nnptias et funus^ Propei*t. iv, 12. 46., Et face pro thalami^ 
fax mihi niorth adest, Ovid. Ep. xxi. 172. 

14ic order of the funeral procession was regulated, and 
every one’s place assigned him, by a person called OESIO- 
NATOR, an undertaker or master of ceremonies (dominus 
ftmeris), attended by Lictors, dressed in black, Ilorat, Ep. 

i. 7* Cic. Atf. iv. 2. Legg. ii. 24. 

First went musicians of various kinds : pipers (Tihicines, 
Omd. Fast. vi. 660., vel Siticines, GclL xx. 2.), truhipctcrs, 
Pers, iii. 103. Serv. in Virg. xi. 192., and cornetters, Horat. 
Sat, i. 6. 43., then mourning women (PRJiFlCyE, qua: 
dahant cceteris rnadum plangendi) , hired to lament, F'estus ; 
JjUcU. 22. Ilorat, Art, 431., and to sing the funeral song 
(NyENIA vel Lkssus), or the praises of the deceased, Plaul, 
True, ii. 6. 14. iv, 2. 18., to the sound of the flute, Cic, Legg. 

ii. 2A, QnmctiL viii. 2. Boys and girls were sometimes em- 
l)loyed for this last purpose, Suet,, Aug. 101. As these praises 
were often unmerited and frivolous, hence nuga: is put for 
N.ENiiE, Plant. Asin, iv, G^.^^nA^Lexidia^rcsinaiieset frivol cc, 
for voces prccjicamm^ Cell, xviii. 7- 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger 
and longer than ordinary, Ovid. Am, ii. 66., of a grave dis- 
mal sound, Stat, Theb. v. 120. By the law of the Twelve 
4 ables, the number of players on the flute at a funeral was 
restricted to ten, Cic, Legg. ii, 24. Ovid. Fast, vL 664. 

Next came players and buffoons (Ludii vel kistriones et 
sairrce,) who danced and sung, Diom/s. vii. 72. Suet. Tih.bT, 
One of them, called ARCHIMIMUS, supported the cha- 
racter (personam agehat) of the deceased, jmitating his words 
and actions while alive. Suet Vesp, 19. These players 
sometimes introduced apt sayings from dramatic writers, 
Suet. Ca:s, 84. ^ 

Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with a cap 
on their head (pileati). Cod. dc Lat. Libert. Liv. xxxviii. hb. 
Eionys. viii. 8ome masters at their death freed all their slaves, 

from 
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from the vanity of having their funeral procession attended 
by a numerous train of freedmcn, Dionys, iv. 24. 

Before the corpse, were carried the images of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, Cic, Brut. 34. Mil, xiii. 32. Horat, 
Ep, viii. II. Val. Mas. viii. 15. 1. Flin. xxxv. 2., on long 
poles or frames, Sil, x. 566., in the same form and garb as 
when alive, Folyh. vi. 51, 52. ; but not of such as had been 
condemned for any heinous crime, 2'ucit, Ann, ii. 32. iii. 76., 
whose irhages were broken, Juvenal, viii. 18. The Triumviri 
ordained, that the image of Ceesar, after his deification, 
should not be carried before the funeral of any of his rela- 
tions, Bio. xlvil. 19. Sometimes there were a great many 
different couches carried before the corpse, on which, it is 
supposed, the images were placed, Tacit, Ann. xvi. 11. 
Serv, in Virg, v. 4. vi. 862. 875. After the funeral, these 
images were again set up in the hall, where they were kept. 
Seep. 29. .... 

If the deceased had distinguished himself ih war, the crowns 
and rewards which he had received for his valour were dis- 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
from the enemy, Virg, Mn, xi. 78. At the funerals of re- 
nowned commanders were carried. images or representations 
of the countries they had subdued, and the cities they had 
taken. Tacit. Ann, i. 8. Dio, Ivi. 34. Ixxiv. 4. At the funeral 
of Sylla, above 2000 crowns are said to have been carried, 
which had been sent him by different cities on account of his 
victory, Apyian, B, C, i. 417. The lictors attended with their 
fasces inverted, Tacit, Ann, iii. 2. Sometimes also the officers 
and troops, with their Spears pointing to the ground, IMcL 
Virg, xi. 92., or laid aside, Lucan, viii. 735, 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in 
mourning (atrd vel tuguhri veste} atrati vc\ pullati ;) his 
sons .with their heads veiled, and his daughters with their 
Iliads bare, and their hair dishevelled, contrary to the ordi- 
nary custom of both, Flutarch, Queest, Rom. 14,, the magis- 
trates without their badges, and tjie nobility without their 
ornaments, Tacit, Ann, iii. 4, 

The nearest relations, sometimes tore their garments, and 
covered their hfur with dust, Virg, JEn, xii. 6(^. Catul, Ixii. 
224., or pulled it o£it, Cic, Tus, iii. 26, The w^omen in par- 
ticular, who attended the funeral, Ter. And, i. 1. 90. Suet. 
Cces. beat their breasts, tore their cheeks, &c. Virg, A£n, 
iv, 673, Tihull, i. 1. 68,, althjpugh this was forbidden by the 
"l^elve Tables, MuLinafis oenas ne kadunto, Cic, Lcgg, 
ii.24. Flin. xxxvi. 11., i.e, Unguibus ne ^scINDUNTo, Festus. 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was 
carried through the Forum j where the procession stopped, 

and 
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and a funeral oration (LAUDATIO) was delivered in praise 
of the deceased from the liostra^ by his son, or by some near 
relation or friend, Poh/h. vi. hi. Cic. Orar/il 84. Snet. Cas, 
84. 101. Tib. vi. Ner. 9.; sometimes by a magistrate, 

Plin. Ep. ii. 1,, according to the appointment of the senate, 
QuiuctiL hi. 7. vel. 9. 

This custom is said to have been first introduced by Pop- 
lirola, in honour of his colleague Bfta^us, Plutarch, in Po])L 
Bioriys. v. 17. ix. 54. It is first mentioned by Livy, ii. 47.^; 
next, Ib. 61. It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but 
hurtful to the authenticity of historical records, Liv, viii. 40. 
Cir. Brut. 17. 

The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate 
also to women,' for their readiness in resigning their golden 
ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city, Liv. v. 50. ; or, according 
to Plutarch, to make the golden cup which was sent to Delphi, 
as a present to Apollo, in consequence of the vow of Camillus, 
after the taking of ' Plutarch, in Camillo. 

But Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to whom this 
honour was paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after, Cic. 
Orat.ii. 11 ., and, according to Plutarch, C*sar introduced 
the custom of praising young matrons, upon the death of his 
wife Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married 
and unmarried, were honoured with funeral orations, Suet. 
Jill. 6. Cal. 10. Tacit. AnnaL v. 1, xvi. 6. Bio. xxxix. 64. 59. 

VVliile the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the Rostra. The corpse of Cfcsar was placed 
in a gilt pavilion, like a small temple (aurata cedes) ^ with the 
robe in which he had been slain suspended on a pole or 
trophy, Suet. Cccs. 84., and his image exposed bn a movable 
machine, with tiie marks of all the wounds he had received ; 
for the body itself \vas not seen, Appian, B. C, ii. p. 521., but 
Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustus it became customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, aqd,in dif- 
ferent places, Bio. lv. 2. 

From the Forum, the corpse was carried to the place of 
burning or burial, which the law of the Twelve Tables or- 
dered to be without the city, Hominem morTuum in uree 
NE sepelito, NEVE uRiTo, Ctc. Lcgg. ii. 23., according to the 
custom of other nations ; the Jews, Mattli. xxvii. 53. John^ 
xix. 20. 41,, the Athenians, Cic. Fam. iv. 12. Liv. xxxi. 24., 
and others, Cic. Flacc. 31 . Tusc. v. 23. Plutarch, in Arato. 
— Strab. X, 

The ancients arc said to have buried their dead at their 
own houses, Serv. in Virg. JEh. v. 64. vi. 152. Isidor. xiv. 

11., whence, 
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11., wlicncc, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
,thc worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (LARViE vel Lemures), &c. Ibid , — 
Souls separated from the body were called Lemures vd 
Manes ; if beneficent, Lares; if hurtful, Larvae vel Manias 
[a^aOoi Kat kukoi Apul. de Deo Socratis, Augustus, 

in his speech to his soldiers before the battle of Actiuni, says 
that the Egyptians embalmed their dead bodies to establish 
an opinion of their immortality, Dio. 1. 24. Several of these 
still exist, cfilled Mummies^ from mum^ the Egyptian nanu' 
of wax. The manner of embalming is described by Hero- 
dotus, ii. 86. The Persians also anointed the bodies of their 
dead with wax, to make them keep as long as possible, CVc. 
Tme. i. 45. 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil consideration ; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead 
body, and that houses might not be endangered by the fre- 
(juency of funeral fires, Cic. Legg. ii. 22., or the air infected 
by the stench, Setv. in Vtrg. vi. 160. Md. xiv. 11. 

The flymen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go where there was a grave, GcIL x. 15., so the 
high priest among the Jews, Levit. xxi. 11., and if thc^?o^/- 
tifea; maximus had to delitrer a funeral oration, a veil was 
laid over the corpse, to keep it from his sight, Senec. Cons, 
ad Marc. 15. Dio. liv. 28* 35. 

The places for burial were either private or public; tlic 
private in fields or gardens, usually near the highway, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those who passed of mortality, 
Varr. de L* L. v, 6. Hence the frequent inscriptions, SISTT^ 
VIATOR, ASPICE viATpR, &c. Oil the via Jppia, Aurelia, Fla - 
miniap Tilniriina, Liv, vi, 36. Suet. Cal. 59. Galb. 20. 
Juven. i. ult. Martial, i. 89. 115. 117. vi. 28. x, 43. xi. 14. 
Prppert. Ui. 16. 30. Nep. Att. xdt. Plin. Ep. vii. 29, Tlie 
public places of burial for great men were commonly jii the 
Campus Martius, V. Suet. Coes. CIA. Virg. 

vi, 873. pio* 39. 64.48. Plutarch, in LneuUoJhi,, 
or Campus* Esquilinus, granted by a decree of the senate, 
Cie. Phil, ix, 7*5 f<u’ pour people, without the Esquiline gate, 
in places called Puticul^e, vel -i {quod in puteos corpora 
7mttehantur),Nmo de L. L, iv. 5. Festus ; Horat, Sat. 1 . 8. 8. 

As the vast number of hones deposited in that common 
burying-ground rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, Au- 
gustus with the consent of the senate and people, gave part of 
it to his favourite Miecenas, who built there a magnificent 
house (molevipropinquam nubibusarduis, Hor.Od. hi. 29. 10., 
called Turns Ma^icenatiana, Suet, Ner. 38.), with extensive 

gardens, 
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i^ardens, whence it became one of tlie most healthy situations 
ill Rome, Suet, Aug, Tih, 15. ISJer, 31. 

'J'here was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pillar, CIPPUS, on which was marked its extent towards 
the road [in fronte)^ and backwards to the lields [in agro jrel 
-mn), Horat. ibid. ; also who were to be buried hi it. 

If a buiying-ground was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was called SEPULCHRUM, vel MONUMENTUM 
II/EREDITARIUM, which was marked in letters, thus, 
H. M. H. S. i, c. Hoc monumentum Hjeredes sequitur^ 
or (lENTILE and gentilitium. Suet, Ner, 50., Patrium, 
T'irg,ASin, x. 557.^ Avitum, Ovid, Trist, iv. 3. 45. Met, xiii. 
524. If only for himself and family, FAMILIARE, L. 5. 
D. de religios, Freedmen were sometimes comprehended, 
and relations, when undeserving, excluded, Suet, Aug, 102. 

The right of burying (jus inferendi) was sometimes pur- 
chased by those who had no burying-ground of their own. 

I'he Vestal virgins were buried in the city [quia legilms non 
lenebantur)^ Serv. in Vii^. iEn, ix.,and some illustrious men, 
as PopUcola, Tubertus^ and Fabricius (virtutis causa, legihus 
soluti); which right their posterity retained, Civ, Legg, ii. 23., 
but did not use. To show, however, that they possessed it, 
when any of them died, they brought the dead body, when 
about tc jfce burnt, into the Forum, and setting down the 
couch, [K^l^burniiig torch under it, which they immediately 
removed, and carried the corpse to another place, Plutarch, in. 
Poplic, et Queost, Bom, 78. The right of making a sepulchre 
for himself within the pomoeritim was decreed to Julius Cjcsar 
as a singular privilege, J)io, xliv. 7* 

When {I person was burnt and buried in the same place, 
it >vas called BUSTUM, Fesftts ; ^whenc^ this word is often 
put for a tomb [rvfipo^), Ck, Tusc, v. 35. Att, vii. 9. Pis, 4. 7. 
Legg, ii. 26. A place where one was only burnt, USTRINA, 
vel -7an, Festus. . * 

The funeral pile (ROGUS^ vel PYRA) was built in the 
form of an altar, with four ^ual sides, Uerodian, iv. 2., 
lienee called ara sepulchrt, Virg, vi.‘ 177* 388., 

FUNERis ARA, Ovid, Trist, iii. 13. 21. m ihin, 102., of wood 
which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft oak, &c. 
Firg, JEn, iv. 504. vi. 180. Slat, Theh, vi. 54., unpolished, 
according to the law of the Twelve Tables, Rogum ascia 
M<: poLiTo, Ck, Legg, ii. 24., but not always so, Plin, xxxv. L, 
also stuffed with paper and pitch, MartiaU viii. 44. 14. x. 97., 
made higher or lower, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased, Luean, viii. 743. Virg, iv. 504.y 8cc. xi. 215. (hence 
uoGiTs FLEBEiUs, OvuL iu Ibui, 152.), with cypress trees set 
around to prevent the noisome smell, Ibid, and Se7^, in he, 

SIL 
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SiL X. 535., at the distance of sixty feet from any house, Cic, 
Legg. ii. 24. 

The te'iV'/crt Poma and senate-house adjoining, contiguous 
to the Foriwiy were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodius, Jscon. in Cic, pro Milone^ Dio. xl. 42. 

On the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch, 
TihulL i. I. 61. The eyes of the deceased were opened, IHin. 
ii. 37 ., to which Virgil is thought to allude, iv. 244, 

The near relations kissed the body with tears, Prop. ii. 13. 
29. F'ibulL i. 1, 62., and then set fire to the pile with a lighted 
torch, turning away their face {aveTsi)^ to show that tliey did 
it with reluctance, Virg. vi. 223. They prayed for a 
wind to assist the flames, Properf. iv. 7* 31., as the Greeks 
didj Homer, II, xxiii. 193., and when that happened, it was 
thought fortunate, Plutarch, in SpL 
They threw into the fire various perfumes {pdores), incense, 
myrrh, cassia, &c. Plin. xii. 18. s. 41. Juven. iv. 109. Stat. 
Spiv. V. 1. 208.. Martial, x. 26., which Cicero calls Sump- 
TOOSA JIBSI’ERSIO \ forbidden by the Twelve Tables, Legg. 
ii. 24. \ also cups of oil and dishes {dapes v. fercula)^ with 
titles marking what they contained, Firg, M/U. vi. 223. Stat. 
Theb, vi. 126., likewise the clothes and ornaments, not only 
of the deceased, Fir^.Mn.'^i.^l. Lucan, ix. 175., but their 
own, Tacit, Jinn. iii. 3.2. SuetJuL 84., every t^|||in short 
that was supposed to be agreeable to the deceas jPaile alive, 
Donat, in Firg. Mm.yi, 2 I 7 . Cms. 1^. G. vi, All these 
were called MUNERA, t?erDONA, Ibid, 

If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile 
his arms, rewards, and spoils, Firg. Mn, xi. 192. SiL x. 562., 
and if a general, the soldiers sometimes threw in their own 
arras, Suet, Jul, 84. Lucmi. viii. 735. 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or Emperor, 
the soldiers made ^ circuit (DEC URREB ANT) three times 
round the pile, Firg, Mn. xi. 188. Tacit, Jnn. ii. 7.5 from 
right to left {orhe sinistro), with their ensigns inverted, Stat. 
Theh, vi. 213., and striking their weapons on one another to 
the sound of the trumpet,^ Flacc. iii. 346., all present ac- 
companying them; as at the funeral of Sylla, Jppian. B. C. 
1., of Augustus, Dio, Ivi. 4?., &c,, which custom seems to 
have been borrowed from the Greeks, Homier, II, xxiii. 13. ; 
used also by the Carthaginians, Liv, xxv. I 7 . ; sometimes 
performed annually at the tomb, Suet. Claud, 1 . 

As the manes were supposed to be delighted with blood, 
Teriullian, ofe Spect,, various animals, especially such as the 
deceased had been fond of, were slaughtered at the pile, and 
thrown into it, Plin, viii. 40. s. 61;, Firg, JLn. xi. 197* 
Homer ^ ll, xviU. 166, Plin, Ep, iv, 2. ; in ancient times, also, 

men, 
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meiij captives or slaves, Hrg. x. 518. xi. 82. Homer. IL xxi. 
2/., to which Cicero alludes, Flacr, 38. Afterwards, instead 
of them, irladiators, called BUSTUARII, were made to fight, 
Serv. in JEh. x. 519, Hoi'at. Sat. ii. 3. 85, Flor. iii, 20 . 5 so 
among the Gauls, slaves and clients were burnt on the piles 
of their masters, Cccs, B. G. vi. I 7 . ; among the Indians and 
Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands, Cic. Tusc. 
v. 27 . Md. de Sit, Orb. ii. 2. As one man had several wives, 
there was sometimes a contest among them about the pre- 
ference, which they determined by lot, Pro/?, iii. 7* ^Uan. 
7 . 18. Serv. in JEn. v. 95. Thus also among the Romans, 
friends testified their affection^ as Plotinus to his patron, 
VUn. 7 . 36., Plautius to his wife Orcstilla, VaL Max. iv. 6; 3., 
soldiers to Otho, Tacit. Hist, iL 49., Mnester, a freedman, 
to Agrippina, Id. Ann. xiv. 9., &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again 
on the funeral pile, aftpr it was set on fire : so that they 
could not be preserved j and of others, who, having revived 
before the pile was kindled, returned home on their feet, 
Flin. vii. 52. s. 53. xxvi. 3. s. 8. 

The Jews, although they interred their dead {condere^ quhm 
vremar^ e 'more ALgyptio), Tacit. Hist. v. 5., filled the couch 
on which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and burnt them, 2 Ckron. xvi. 14. Jerem. 
xxxiv. 5. 

When the pile was Vmt down, the fire was extinguished, 
and the embers soaked with wine, Virg. A&n. vi. 226., the 
hones were gathered {ossa legebantur) by the nearest relations, 
Tihull. iii. 2. 9., with loose robes, lb. ^ Suet. Aug. 101., and 
sometimes barefooted. Suet. ib. 

Wc read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, Tihull. i, 3.5. Sencc. ad Helv. 11. 
Lucan, ix. 60., who were called FuNERiE, vel Serv. in 
Virg. Mn. ix. 486. 

The ashes "and bones of the deceased are thought to have 
been distiiiguislied by their particular position. Some suppose 
the body to have been wrapt in a species of incombustible 
cloth, made of what the Greeks called asbestos {ashestmum^ 
sc. Unum), Plin. xix. 1. s. 4. But Pliny restricts this to the 
kings of India, where only it was then known. 

The bones and ashes besprinkled with the richest per- 
fumes, were put into a vessel called URNA, an urn, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 15. Ovid. Am. iii. 9. 39. Feralis urna, Tacit. Ann. 
iii. 1., made of earth, brass, marble, silver or gold, according 
to the wealth or rank of every one. Prop. ii. 13. 32. Virg. 
JEn. vi. 228. Eutrop, viii. 5. Sometimes also a small glass 
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vial full of tears, called by the moderns a Lachrymatory^ was 
put in the urn. 

The urn was solemnly deposited {componehatur) in tlic 
sepulchre (SEPULCHRUM, tumulus, monumjbntum, sedes, 
vel domus^ Condjtorium, v. -tivum, Cinerarium, &c,) 
Propert ii. 24. 35. Ovid, Fast v. 426. Met. iv. 15/, Hence 
componere, to bury, Horat Sat. i. 9. 28. Tacit. Hist, 1.47.^ 
to shut up, to end, Pirg. JEn. i. 378., composito die^ i. e. 
Jinito^ Plin. Ep. ii. 17. 

When the body was not burnt, it was put into a cofiin 
(area vel loculus), wi^^l its ornaments, Pliu, vii, 2,, usually 
made of stone, as tha^f Numa, Plin. xiii. 13. Val, Max. i. 
1. 12., so of Hannibal, Aur. Vict.m. 42., sometimes of Assiau 
stone, from Assos, or -us, a town in Troas or Mysia, which 
consumed the body in forty days, except the teeth, Plin. ii. 
98. xpvi. 17., hen^ailed SARCOPHAGUS, Ib. which 
word is put for auy d||& or tomb, Juvenal, x. 172. 

The coffin was laid the tomb on its back : in what direc- 
tion among the Romans is uncertain j but among the Athenians, 
looking to^the west, vii. Plutarch, in Solon. 

Those who died in prison, were thrown out naked on the 
street, Liv. xxxvii. 59.,. . 

When the remains oif the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those present were jthree times sprinkled by a priest with pure 
water (aqua pura^ vel lustralis), from a branch of olive or 
laurel (aspergillum), to purify them, l^erv. in Firg. JEn. vi. 
239. in Laurus, Juvenal, 158„ then they were dis- 
missed by the Vb.ifJ\ca, or some other person, pronouncing 
the solemn word lUICET, j. e. ire licet, you may depart, 
Serv. ib. At their departuire, thej^.used to take a last fare- 
well, by repeating several times VALE, or SALVE ceternhm, 
Id. xi. 97 . ii. 640., adding, Nos tb ordine, quo natuiia 
PERMisEUJT, cuNCTi sEQUBMUB, Sefv. AJm. iii. 68., which 
were called Verba Novissxma 5 also to wish that the earth 
might lie light on the person buried, Juvenal, vii. 207 .,wliich 
is found found marked on several ancient monuments in these 
letters, S. T, T. L, Sit tibi terra levis, Martial, i. 89. 
V. 35. k. 30 ., and the grave-stone (CIPPUS), Pers. i. 37., 
that his bones might rest quietly, or lie softly (molliter ciiha- 
rent, Ovid. Am. i. 8. 108. Ep, vii. 162. Trist, iii, 3. 7^- Virg. 
Ed. X. 33. Pi.Aqibls quiescas, Tacit. Agric. 46. Hence 
Compositus, buried, Ovid. Fast. v. 426., and positus, lb, 480. 
So placidd compostus pace quiescat, is said of Antenor, wliilc 
yet alive, Id. JKw. i. 449. We find in Ovid* the contrary of 
this wish, Sollicitijaceant, terrdqi^e premaninr iniqud. Amor, 
ii. 16, 15., as if the dead felt these things, Sometimes the 

bones 
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bones were not deposited in the earth till three days after the 
body was burnt, Virg, JEn, xi. 210. 

The friends, when they returned home, as a further puri- 
fication, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire, 
{g)ieni supergredtehantUTy) which was called SUFFITIO, 
Festm, The house itself also was purified, and swept with a 
certain kind of broom or besom (scopccy -arum), wdiich pur- 
gation was called Exverr.e, v, Everrw ; and he wdio per- 
formed it, EVERRIATOR, id, 

Tluu-c WTre certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called Ferine Denicales {a nece appellatte), Cic. 
Legg. ii. 22., Festus ; when they buried a thumb, or some 
part cut off from the body before it w&s burnt, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, Cic. Ih. 24. QimicfiL 
viii. 5. 21. Senec. lienef, v. 24., on Avhich occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty, Gell. xv. xvi. 4. 

A place was held religious where *a dead body, or any part 
of it, was buried, but not where it was burnt, Cic. ibid. 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it was unlawful to summon the heir, or any near relation of 
the deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner 
to molest them, Novell, 115. On the ninth day a sacrifice 
was performed, called NOVENDIALE, Porphyrio ad Horat, 
Epod. xvii. 48., with which these solemnities were concluded, 
Doual. in Ter. Phorm. 

Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (INFERIiE, vel PA- 
RENTALIA) were afterwards made at various times, both 
occasionally and at stated periods, consisting of liquors, vic- 
tims and garlands, Firg. JEn. iii. 60. v. 77 * 94. ix. 21 Ti. 
X. 519. Tacit. Hist, il 95. Suet. Cal.d. 15. CL 11. Ner. 11. 
called Feralta munera, Ovid. Trist. iii. 3. 81. Thus, alfcui 

INFERIAS FERRE Vel Mm'ERE, Ct PARENTARK, to perform 

these oblations, Cic. Legg. ii. 21. Phil, i, 6, Place. 38. 
Parent are regi sanguine conjuratorum, to appease, to re- 
venge, Liv. xxiv. 21., so Cues. B. G.vii. 17. Saguntinorum 
numibus vastatione Italiae, &c. parentatnm est, an atone- 
ment was made to their ghosts, Flor. ii. 6., so Litare, Id. 
ii. 5. iii. 18. (^arentark proprid est parentibus justa 
facere.,) Ovid. Amor. i. 13. 4. 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered 
with crowns and fillets. Suet. Ner. 57. Tac. Hist, ii. 55. 
Cic. Place. 38. Before it, there was a little altar, on which 
libations were iimde, and incense burnt, Firg, iii. 63. 
362. vi. 883. A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, 
Prop. iii. 16, 24., which was frequently illuminated with 
lamps, J). xl. 4. 44. Suet, Aug. 99. 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to 
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have been found in ancient tombs still burnings which, how- 
ever, went out on the admission of air. But this by others 
is reckoned a fiction, Kippingi Antig, iv, 6. 14. 

A feast was generally added, called SILICERNIUM, 
(vaena funebris, quasi in posita, jServ.in Firg.A^jii, v.92,, 
vel qiibd silenteSf sc. umbrae, earn cemehant, vel parentantes, 
qui non degustabant, Donat, in Ter, AdeIpL iv, 2. 48.) both 
for the dead and the living. Certain things w^ere laid on the 
tomb, commonly beans, PUn. 18. 12. s. 30., lettuces, bread, 
and eggs, or the like, which it was supposed the ghosts would 
come and eat j hence Ccena ferajlis, Juvenal, v. 85. What 
remained was burnt ; for it was thought mean to take away 
any thing thus consecrated, or what was thrown into the 
funeral pile, Hence llapere de rogo C(jepa7n^ Catull. 57. 3. 
Tibull. i. 5. 53. E flammd cihum petere^ Ter. Eun. iii. 2. 38. 
Bustirdpus is applied as a name of contempt to a sordid per- 
son, Plant, Pseud, i. 3,' 127., and 8ilicernic7M to an old 
man, Ter, ibid. 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast 
for the friends of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw 
meat among the people, called VISCERATIO, Liv, viii. 22. 
(see p. 2980 ^ shows of gladiators and games, which 
sometimes continued for several days, Liv, xxxvi. 4(i. 
Sometimes games were celebrated also on the anniversary of 
the funeral, Firg, Mn, v. 46. Faustus, the son of Sylla, ex- 
liibited a show of gladiators in honour of his father, several 
years .after his death, and gave a feast to the people, according 
to his father’s testament, Ck, Syll, 19. Dio, xxxvi. 51. 

The time of mourning for departed friends was appointed 
by Numa, Plutarch, in Num,^ as well as funeral rites, { jnsta 
fmiehria), and offerings to appease the mams {infericc ad jda- 
candos Manes), Liv. i. 20. There was no limited time for 
men to mourn, because none was thought honourable, Senee, 
Epist 63., as among the Germans, Tacit, 27. It usually did 
not exceed a few days, Dio, Ivi. 43. Women mourned for a 
husband or parent ten months, or a year, according to the 
computation of Romulus (see p. 300.), but not longer, Senee, 
ib, Consol, ad Helv, 16. Ovid, Fast, iii. 134. 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the dcatli of 
a prince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
(JUSTITIUM), cither spontaneously or by public appoint- 
ment, Liv,ix,f, Tacit. Ann, ii.82. Lucan, ii, 17. Capitolin, 
in Antonin, Phil, 7,, when the courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops were shut, &c. Tacit, Ann, iii. 3, 4. iv, 8. Suet. 
Cal, 24. In excessive grief the temples of the gods w ere 
Struck with stones {lapidata, i. e. lapidihus impetita), and 
their altars overturned, SueU Cal, 5. Senee, Fit, Beat, 36. 
Arrian, Mpictet, ii. 22, 
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Both public and private mourning was laid aside on ac- 
count of the public games, Tacit, Ann, iii. 6 . Suet, Cal, C. ; 
for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, &c. and for several 
other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce minuitur. After 
the battle of Cannae, by a decree of the senate, the mourning 
of the matrons was limited to thirty days, Liv, xxii. 5G. Val, 
Max. i. 1 , 15. Immoderate grief was supposed to be offensive 
to the Manes, Tibull, i. 67. Stat Sylv. v. 1. 179. 

The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, Tacit, 
Ann, iii. 3. iv. 8 . Flin, Ep. ix. 13., avoiding every entertain- 
ment and amusement, Cic, Att, xii. 13, &c. Senec, Bed. iv. 1 , 
Suet. Cal, 24. 45., neither cutt»ng their hair nor beard (sec 
p. 398.), dressed in black (LUGUBRIA sumehayit), Juvenal. 
X. 245., which custom is supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Egyptians, Serv. in Virg. jFm, xi., sometimes in 
skins, Festus in pelus 5 laying aside every kind of ornament, 
Liv. ix. 7- Suet. Aug, 101., not even lighting a fire, Scholiast, 
in Juvenal, iii. 214. Apul. Met. ii., which was esteemed an 
ornament to the house, Homer. II, 13. Hence Vocm perennis, 
i. e. sine luctu, Martial, x. 47. 4. pervtgil, Stat. Sylv. iv. 5. 13. 

The women laid aside their gold and purple, Liv. xxxiv. 7* 
Ter. Meant, ii. 3. 45. Under the republic they dressed in 
black like the men^ but under the emperors, when party- 
coloured clothes came in fashion, they wore white in mourn- 
ing, Plutarch. Prohl. 27. Herodian. iv. 2. 6 . 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their lat: ^ 
claims and rings, Liv. ix. 7* ; the magistrates the badges of 
their office, Cic. post Med. in Sen, 5. Tacit, Ann. iii. 4. 
Lucan, ii. 18. ; and the consuls did not sit on their usual seats 
ia the senate, which were elevated above the rest, but on a 
common bench {sede vulgari). Tacit Ann. iv. 8 . Dio. Ivi. 31. 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the Equites, xl. 46. 

The Romans commonly built tombs {sepulckra v. condiioria) 
for themselves during their lifetime, Senec. Brev. Fit. 20. ; 
thus the MAUSOLEUM (fiavaoXHov) of Augustus in the 
Campus Martins, between the via Flamima and the bank of 
the Tiber, with woods and walks around, Suet. Aug. 101. 
Strab. V. p. 236. Hence these words frequently occur in 
ancient inscriptions, V. F., Vivus fecit 5 v. F. C., Vivus 
Faciendum curavit; V. S. P., Vivus sibi posuit; also Se 
VIVO FECIT, If they did not live to finish them, it was done 
by their heirs, Suet. Aug. lOl., who were often ordered by 
tlie testament to build a tomb. Hot, Sat. ii. 3. 84. 5. 105. 
Plin. Ep, vi. 10., and sometimes did it at their own expense 
(de suo vel DR suA PECUNIA.) Pliny complains bitterly of 
the neglect of friends in this respect, Ibid, 

2g 2 Tie 
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The Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives, (SEPULCHRA priva, vel Singularia,) or for 
themselves, their family, and posterity (common ia), Cic, OJf\ 
i. J7*, familiaria et hasreditaria, Martial, i. 117* Uoc?, 
13.; likewise for their friends who were buried elsewhere, or 
whose bodies could not be found, (CENOTAPHION, vel 
Tumulus honorarius. Suet. CL 1. vel inanis, Virg. jFm, 
iii, 304. Horat. Od. ii. 20, 21.) Tacit. Ann, i. 62. When a 
person falsely reported to have been dead returned home, he 
did not enter his house by the door, but was let down from 
the roof {quasi cwlitus missus)^ Plutarch. Q. Rom. 5. 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble, 
Cic. Fam. iv. 12. TihulL iii. 2. 22., the ground enclosed with 
a wall (macerid), Suet. Ner. 33. 50., or an iron rail {f erred 
sepe), Strab. v. p. 236., and planted around with trees. Mar- 
tial. i. 89. 3., as among the Greek, Pausan. ii. 15. 

When several different persons had a right to the same 
'?burying-ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and 
each part assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, 
and called HYPOG^EA, Petron. many of which still 
exist in different parts of Italy, under the name of catacombs. 
There were niches cut out in the walls, in which the urns 
were placed ; these, from their resemblance to the niches in 
a pigeon-house, were called Columbaria, 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture, 
which are still to be seen, Cic. Tusc, Q. v, 23. Virg, ALn. 
vi. 233., with statues, Liv. xxxviii, 56., columns, &c. 

But what deserves particular attention, is the inscription or 
epitaph (TITULUS, Epitapiiium vel Elogium), 

expressed sometimes in prose, and sometimes in verse, Ovid, 
Her. xiv. 128. Martial, x. 71 • Cic. Tusc. i. 14. Arch. 11. 
Senec. xvii. 20. Fbi. ii. 35. Pis. 29. Virg, Flcl. v. 43. Suet. 
Cl. 12. Plm, Fp. ix. 20. Sit. xv. 44., usually beginning with 
these letters, D. M. S. Dis Manibus Sacrum, Prudent. 
Symmach. i. 402. Gell. x. 18., velMEMORiiE, Suet. Fit. 10.; 
then the name of the person followed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of his life. Often these words are 
used, Hic SITUS est vel jacet, Ovid. Met. ii. 327. Fast. iii. 
3. 373 . TihulL i. 3. 55. iii. 2. 29. Martial, vi. 52. Virg, 
Mn. vii. 3. Plin, Ep. vi. 10. Senec, Ep. 78. If he had lived 
happily in marriage, thus, Sine querela, sine.jurgio, vel 
qfl'ensd, vel discordid, Plin. Ep. viii. 5. 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an 
inscription was sometimes put on the stone coffin, as on that 
of Numa, Liv. xl. 29. 

There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead, 

(Sepulchri 
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(Sepulchri violatj actio,) Cic. Tmc. i. 12. Saiec. Contr. 
iv. 4. . The punishment wiis a fine, the loss of a hand {mcmxis 
aniimtatio), working in the mines {dammtio ad melallum), 
baiiiyhment or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to 
improper purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
entitled, alienos infermdo^ Cic. Legg. ii. 26. D. de Sep. viol. 
47 . 12. Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse- 
cuted Christians, Chrysost, Horn. 40., and others, 3Iartial i 

35. hi. 92, 15. 

The body w'as violated by handling, L 4. C. de Sep, viol. 
ix. 19., or mutilating it, which was sometimes done for ma- 
gical purposes, QuinctiL DecL 15. ^pul. Met. ii. Tacit. 
Jmi. ii. 69., by stripping it of any thing valuable, as gold, 
arms, &c. lb. tSj* P/tcedr. i. 27 . 3.,‘ or by transporting "it to 
anotiier place without leave obtained from the Pontifex Max- 
imus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place, 
di Cod. Plin. Ep, X. 73, 74. ' 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their friends 
as Cicero proposed to his daughter Tullin ; which design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus, xii. 18, 19. 35, 

36. 41. 43, &c. Lactant, i. 15. This was a very ancient 
custom, Plin. 27,, and probably the origin of idolatry, JFisd, 
xiv. 15. 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons 
after death, Mime, E'elix in Octav. The Romans worshipped 
their founder Romulus as a god, under the name of Quiriniis, 
Liv. i. 16. Hence, . afterwards, the solemn CONSECRA- 
TION {aTToOetvaii) of the cmperors, by a decree of the senate, 
Herodian, iv, 2., who were thus said to be ranked in the num- 
ber of the gods, {in deorum numerum, inter vel in deos referri. 
Suet. Cajs, 88., cwlo dicari, Plin. Pan. 11, &c.) also some 
empresses, Suet. C/. 11. Tacit. Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21, Temples 
and priests were assigned to them. (See p. 293.) They were 
invoked with prayers, Virg. G. i. 42. Men swore by their 
name or genius, and oifered victims on their altars, Horat. 
Ep. ii. 1, 16. 

The real body was burnt, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a waxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life j which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies 
paid to it for seven days in the palace, was carried on a couch 
ill solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of 
equestrian and patrician rank, first to the Forum, where the 
dirge was sung by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble 
descent ; then to the Campus Martins, where it was burnt, 
with a vast quantity of the richest odours and perfumes, on a 
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lofty and magnificent pile ; from the top of which an eagle let 
loose was supposed to convey the prince’s soul to heaven^ 
Herodian, iv. 3. 

ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

^HE principal Roman weight was AS or Uhra, a pound ; 

which was divided into twelve parts or ounces (UNCI^). 
Thus^ uncia^ an ounce, or of an as; sextans, 2 ounces, or 
rV ) quadrans, 3, or J ; triens, 4, or ^ ; quincunx, 6, 
or^V; semis, 6, or | ; sepiunx, T, or ; hes, or hessis, 8, 
or i- ; dodrans, 9, tV) or | ; dextans, or decunx, 10, or i ; 
deunx, 1 1 ounces, or of an as. 

The UNCIA was also divided thus : Semuncia, I, the half 
of an ounce, or of an as; duella, v; siciliciis, vel -um, 
sextula, *, drachma, i, ; hemisescla, i. e. semisextula, ; 
iremissis, scrupulus, smjp/w/Mm vel scripukim, ^ of an ounce, 
or ^ of an as, Varr. L. L. iv. 36. 

AS was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts ; as 
an inheritance (see p. 57.)? an acre, Liv, viii. 11., liquid mea- 
sure (see p. 421.), or the interest of money, &c. Hence, 
probably, our word ace, or unit. 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, 18 penny- 
weights, 13f grains of English weight, or nearly 12 
ounces Avoirdupoise, 

The Greek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are 
chiefly- the talent, divided into 60 mince, and the mina into 100 
drachmee. The mina was nearly equal to the Roman libra. 

The English TROY weigfit, by which silver and gold are 
weighed, is as follows : 24 grains, 1 penny-weight ; 20 pwts. 
1 ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. Apothecaries, in compound- 
ing medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple ; 3 sc. 1 drachm ; 8 
dr. 1 ounce ; 12 oz. 1 pound ; Avoirdupoise weight, by which 
larger and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz. ; 
16 oz. 1 pound- 

The Ropians, like other ancient nations, Strah. iii. 155., 
at first had no coined money {pecunia sigtiata), but either 
exchanged commodities with one another, or used a certain 
weight of uncoined brass (as rude), or other metal. Hence 
the various names of money also denote weight ; so pendere 
foY solvere, to pay; sfipendium (a stipe pendenda), soldiers’ 
pay, Festus, because at first it was weighed, and not counted. 
Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among 
the IJebrews, and pound among us. 

Several 
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Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, apvvfiai^ to purchase 
or exchange by giving a lamb apvos, ] ^veofiat^ by 

giving an ass (ovo?, asmus) ; by giving a al, tt w\o^ 

{equuleus)^ or the young of any animal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c, (Pecudes), whence PECIJNIA, 
money, Ovid. Fast. v. 281. {Servius rex avium homnqiic effigie 
primus ms signavit^ Plin. xxxiii. 3. ^s pecore norfl?^iV,Varro, 
R. R. ii. 1. Plutarch. Q. Rom. 40.) Silver was first coined 
A. U. 484., five years before the first Punic war, or, accord- 
ing to others, A. U, 498. ; and gold sixty- two years after, 
JHui, xxxiii. 3. 40. Liv. Ep. xv. Silver coins, however, seem 
to have been in use at Rome before that time, but of foreign 
coinage, Liv. viii, 11. The Roman coins were then only of 
brass. 

Hence MS, or mra, plur., is put for money in general, Ho- 
rat. Art. P. 345. Ep. 1. 7- 23. Aureos nummos ms dicimus, 
Ulpian. AE/remutare, to buy or sell ; ms alienum, debt \ annua 
<em,yearlypay,I/ii;.v.4.5 the treasury; msmilitare, 

money for paying the soldiers, given from the treasury tb 
the Quaestor by the Tribuni mrarii, Ascon. et Fest. or by 
theni to the soldiers, Farr. L. L. iv. 36. Homo mratus, a 
monied man, Plant, Most. iv. 2. 9,, as some read the passage. 
So tribuni non tarn mrati, i.e.bene nummati, qtiam utappel- 
lanlur, mrariiyi. e. sere corrupt!, vel, ihmrarios aut Cmrites re- 
ferendi, Cic. Att. i. 16. (See p. 118.) JEravetusta', i. c.prisca 
moneta, ancient money, Ovid. F^ast. i. 220., but mra vetera, 
old crimes or debts, Cic. Verr. v. 13. AEruscare vel msculari, 
to get money by any means, Fest. et Setiec. de Clem. ii. 6. 
AEruscator vel esciilator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune- 
teller, or the like, Gell. ix. 2. xiv. \. ; ohmratus, oppressed 
with debt, a debtor, Liv. 26, 40. Cms. B. G. i. 3. Tacit. Atm. 
vi. 17 . In meo mre est, i, e. in bonis meis vel in meo censu, 
mine, my friend, Cic. Fam. xiii. 62. xv. 14. ; ms circumfqra- 
neum,^ money borrowed from bankers {argentarii) , who had 
shops in porticos round the Forum, Cic. Att. ii. 1. 

Money was likewise called STJPS (a stipando), from bemg 
crammed in a cell, that it might occupy less room, Farr. L. 
L. iv. 36. But this word is usually put for a small coin, as 
we say a penny or farthing, offered to the gods at games or 
the like, Cic. Legg. ii. 16. Liv. 2b. 12. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 15. 
Suet. Aug, 57 . j or given as an alms to a beggar, Id. 91., or 
to any one as a new year's gift (strena), Jd. Cal 42., or by 
way of contribution for any public purpose, Plin, xxxiii. 10. 
s. 48. xxxiv. 5. 

The 
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The first brxiss coin (nummus vel numus ms, a Numa rege 
vel a lex) was called AS, anciently assis (from (es) of 
a pound weight {libxalis). The highest valuation of fortune 
(census maximits) under Serviiis, was an 100,000 pounds 
weight of brass (cmtum inillia ms, sc. assium, vel libraru7n), 
Liv. i. 43. 

The other brass coins, besides the as, were seinisses, trientes, 
quadrantes, and sextantes. The quadrans is also called ter- 
UNcius, Cfc. Fam. ii. IJ. Att. v. 20. (a tribus unciis,) Plin. 
xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

These coins at first had the full weight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called iES GRAVE, Flin. 
xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard, Liv, iv. 41, 
60. v. 12. Senec, ad Helv. 12., because when the sum was 
large, the asses were weighed and not counted. Servius on 
Virgil makes ces grave to be lumps (masscc) of rough copper, 
or uncoined brass (cerisrudis), jEn. vi. 862. 

In the first Punic war, on account of the scarcity of money, 
$sses were struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or 
two ounces (asses sextantario pondm^e feriebantur) , which 
passed for the same value as those of a pound weight had 
done 5 whence, says Pliny, the republic gained five- sixths 
(ita quinque partes factee lucri) and thus discharged its debt. 
The mark of the as then was a double Ja^ius on one side, 
and the beak or stern of a ship on the other, Plutarch. Q, 
lto7n, 40, see Ovid, Fast. i. 229, &c. ; of the triens and qua- 
drans, a boat (rates) i whence they were sometimes called 
IUtiti, Festus, Plin. ibid. 

In the second Punic war, while Fahius ^vas dictator, the 
were made to weigh only one oxmet (unciales) ; and, 
afterwards, by the law of Papmtes, A, U. 563., half an ounce 
(semundales) , Plin, xxxiii. 3. s, 13. 

The sum of three asses were called tressis ; of ten asses, de- 
cussis ; of twenty, vicessis; and so on to a hundred, Centus- 
sis, Varr, L. L, iv. 36. viii. 49. Pers, v. 76. 191. Gell, xv. 
15. Macrob, Sat, ii. 13., but there were no such' coins. 

The silver coins were DENARIUS, the value of which 
was ten asses, or ten pounds of . brass (Deni ms, sc. asses), 
marked with tlie letter X.^QUINARiUS, five asses, marked 
V. — and SESTERTIUS, two asses and a half [quasi sesoui- 
TERTius), commonly marked by the letters L. L. S. Libra 
libra semis; or, by abbreviation, H. S., and often called abso- 
lutely NUMMUS, because it was in most frequent use, Ck, 
Verr, iii, 60, 61, 

The 
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The impression on silver coins was usually on 

one side, carriages, drawn by two or four beasts (Z>?V<??'vcl 
quadrigae) : whence they are called EIGATI and QUADRI- 
GATJ, sc. niimmi^ Plin. xxxiii. 3. Liv. xxii. 52. xxiii, 15. 
and on the reverse, the head of Roma with an helmet. * ^ 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory 
hence called VICTORIATl, Cic, Font, 5. QidnctiL vi. 3. 8o! 
stamped by the Cfodian law, Flin, xxxiii. 3,, of the same value 
with the quinarii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii; so 
that at first a pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity 
of silver at that time in Rome. But afterwards the case 
was altered. For when the weight of the as was diminished 
it bore the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it 
was reduced to one ounce ; and then a denarius passed for six- 
teen asses (except in the military pay, in which it continued to 
j)ass for ten asses^ at least under the Republic, Plin, xxxiii. 3. 
for in the time of Tiberius it appears jio such exception was 
made, Tacit, Ann. 1. 17.), a quinarius for eight asscs^ and a 
sestertius for four ^ which proportion continued when the as' 
was reduced to half an ounce, Flin, ibid. Hence argentum 
cere solufmn, i, e. an as for a sestertius, or the fourth part 
tSaJL Cat, 33. See p. 43. ^ 

But the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
different under the Emperors from what it had been under the 
Republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value ; Libella, worth 
an as, or the tenth part of a denarius ; Sembella^ (quasi 
semtlibellaj, worth half a pound of brass, or the twentieth part 
of a denarius, and teruncius, the fortieth part of a denarius, 
Varro de Ling. Lat. iv. 36. But Cicero puts the libella for 
the smallest silver coin, Verr, ii. 10. Rose, C. 4,, as well as the 
teruncius, Fin. hi. 14. Att. v. 20. Fam. ii. I 7 . ] this, however, 
he does only proverbially ; as we may say, a fenny or a 
farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Pu- 
nic war, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius 
Salinator, A. U. 546., called AUREUS, or aureus nummus, 
equal in weight to two denarii and a quinarius, and in value 
to twenty-five denarii, or 1(X) sestertii. Suet. 0th. 4. Tacit. 
Hist. 1. 24. Hence the fee allowed to be taken by a lawyer 
is called by Tacitus dena sestertia, Ann. xi. 7 . • by Pliny, 
decern ynillia, sc. ft. S. Ep. v. 21.; and by Ulpian, centuai 
AURE i, D. 1. 12. deextr, cognit. (see p. I 74 .), all of which 
were ettuivalent. 


The 
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The common rate of gold to silver under the Republic was 
tenfold (ut pro argenteis decern aureus urns valeret) ^ Liv. 

11. But Julius Cffisar got so much gold by plunder- 
ing, that he exchanged it (promercule divideret)* for 3000 
sestertii, or 750 denarii, the pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 7| 
pounds of silver, Suet, Cces. 54. 

The aureus in later ages was called SOLIDUS, but then 
greatly inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden 
coins struck under the Republic and first Emperors, Lamprid. 
in Alex. 39. 

At first forty aiirei were made from a pound of gold, with 
much the same images as the silver coins. But under the 
lute Emperors they were mixed with alloy ; and thus their in- 
trinsic value was diminished. Hence a different number of 
aurei were made from a pound of gold at different times ; 
under Nero, 45., Flin. 33. 3., but under Constantine, 72. 

The Emperors' usually impressed on their coins their own 
imago, Juvenal, xiv. 291, This was first done by Julius 
Qtosar, according to the decree of the senate, Dio. xliv. 4. 

The essay or trial of gold was called OBRUSSA, Flin. 
33. 3. Cic. Brut. 74. Senec. Mp. 13. s. 19., hence aurum ad 
ohrmsam, sc. exactum, the purest gold, Suet. Ner. 44. AR- 
GENTUM PUSTULATUM, the finest silver, IM. Martial, vii, 
85,, vel purum putum, GelL vi. 5., ARGENTUM infectum 
vel rude, bullion, unwrought or uncoined silver ; factum, 
plate ; sig^iatum, coined silver, Liv. xxvii. 18. xxxiv. 52., 
NUMMUS asper, new-coined, Suet. ib. Senec. Ep. 19., veins 
vel tfitus, old, &c. 

Some coins were indented (serrati), Tacit, de Mor. 
German. 6. 

Besides the ordinary coins,, there were* various medals 
struck to commemorate important events, properly called 
Medallions ; for what we commonly term Homan medals, 
were their current money. When an action deserved to 
be recorded on a coin, it was stamped and issued out of the 
mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno Moneta ; whence 
money. The consuls at first are thoughlTto have had the charge 
of it. But particular officers were afterwards created for that 
purpose. See p. 136. 

There are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
^vriters, some of them equal to Rqpian coins, and some not ; 
DRACHMA, equal to a denarius ; but sopie make it to be as 
nine to eight ; MINA, equal to 100 drachnxe, or to a Roman 
libra or pound of silver, Plin. xxi. 34. ; TALENTUM, equal 
to sixty mince, or Roman pounds; TETRA-DRACHMA 

vel 
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vcl -urn, equal to four drachmcB or denarii^ as its name 
imports, xxxvi. 46. Cic, Fain. xii. 13.; but Livy, ac- 
cordin^? to the common reading, makes it threa denarii^ Liv. 
xxxi V. 52, ; OBOLU S, the sixth part of a denarius or drachma^ 
Plii). xxi. 34. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. . 

^HE Romans usually computed sums of money by SES - 
TERTII or SESTERTIA, Sestertium is the name of 
a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sesteHn^ it means ju^t 
so many sesterces^; thus, decern sestertii^ ten sesterces : but 
when it is joined with sestertiay it means so many thousand 
sestertii ; thus, decern sestertia^ ten thousand sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM, Mille sestertiij milk mtmmi v. sestertii 
mimmi; milk sestertMm, millcnnmmmi vel sestertidm^ num- 
mihn 7nille ; H, S\ vcl H, S. 2500 wris^ sc. asses; 250 denarii 
vel drachmee denote the same sura. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertinm, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii; thus guadragies sestertinm 
is tlie same with quadragies centenamillia sesterfiorum num- 
morum^ ox qnatermillies mille sestertii ^ four millions oiscster^ 
tii Sometimes *the adverb stands by itself, and denotes the 
same thing ; thus, decks ^ videsyoX vigesieSy sc. sestertinm ; ex- 
pressed more fully, decks centenUy sc millia sestertinm ; 
Horat. Sat.i.3. 15. Juvenal, x. 335., and completely, Cic. Ferr, 
i. 10. and ih, iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decks ccris, sc. 
ceniena millia assinm, Liv. xxiv. 11. For when we say ikni 
mrisy centum cerisy &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

When the sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a 
line over them, centena millia is understood, as in the case of 
the numeral adverbs ; thus, H. S. M. C, signifies the same 
with millks centieSy i. e. 110,000,000 sestertii or nummiy 
X888,020 : 16 : 8, whereas H. S. M, C. without the cross line, 
denotes only 1100 sestertii, £8 : 1/ ; 7^. 

When the numbers are distinguished by two points in two 
or three orders, the first towards the right hand signifies 
units, the second thousands, and the third hundred thousands ; 
thus, III. XII. DC. HS, denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 
H. S., in all making 312,600 sestertii, £5047 : 3 1 0. 

Pliny says, xxxiii. 3., that seven years before the first 
Punic war, there was in the Roman treasury auri poudo 
XVI. DCCCX., argenti pondo, XXll. LXX., et in numerato, 
LXIL LXXV. CCCC., that is, 16,810 pounds of gold, 

22,070 
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22,0/0 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 6,275,400 
sertertiiy £50,741 : 10 : 2|, But these sums are otherwise 
marked thus, auri pondo XVL M. DCCCX., argenti XXII. 
M. LXX., et in mmierato 1501. LXXV. M. CCCC. 

When sestertiiim ncut. is used, pondo is understood, that 
is, two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii, 
Liv. xxii. 23. 

When H. S, or sestertium is put after decern millia or the 
like, it is in the genitive plural for sestertiorum, and stands 
for so many sestertii, which may be otherwise expressed by 
decern sestertia, &c. But sestertiim, when joined with decies 
or the like, is in the nominative or accusative singular, and 
is^a compendious way of expressing decies centies sestertiiwi, 
i. c. decies ceffitimi vel decies centena millia, sestertium v. ses- 
tertioriim. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents ; tlius, 
decern millia talentum, and sestertium. bis miliies et qiiadrin- 
gmities are equivalent, Cic, liuhir. Post, 8. So 100 talents 
and 600,000 denarii, Liv. xxxiv. 50. — or by pounds, LIBR/E 
pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, for these words are often 
joined, as we say pounds in weight, and when PONDO is 
put by itself as an indeclinable noun, for v^poimd or pounds, 
it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in the abla- 
tive, and to have libra or librce understood. (See Gronovius 
de pec. vet.) Plant. Pseud, iii. 2. 27. Itud. 2. 9. ifm. iii. 
3. 3. 18. Macrob. Sat. iii. 15. Columel. xii.20.28. Liv. xxvi. 
47 . iii. 29. iv. 20. xxii. 23, GelL ii. 24. xx. i. Cic, Cluent. 
64. Invent Parad. iu.l. 

The Roman libra contained ^twelve ounces of silver, and 
was worth about £3 sterling ; the talent, nearly £193, 

But the common computation was by sestertii or nunwii. 

A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been w'orth of our 
money one penny 3| farthings; a QUINARIUS or victo- 
riatus 3d. ^q.^, a DENARIUS, 7d. 3y.; the AUREUS, 
or gold coin, I65. IJd.; a SESTERTIUM, or a thousand 
sestertii, £8 : 1 : 5^, — tea sestertii, D. 7d. \\q . — an hun- 
dred sestertii, IQs. Id. dg. — ten sestertia, or 10,000 sestertii, 
£80 : 14 : hundred sestertia, vel decies sestertium, vel 

decies centena millia iiummum, v. sestertium, or 100,000 ses- 
tertii, £ 8,072 : 8 : 4, — Centies, vel CejitiesH. S, £80,729 : 3 : 4, 
— Millies H, S. £807,291 : 13 ; 4, — Millies Centies H. S. 
£888,020 : 16 : 8, Ac. Hence we may form some notion of 
certain instances on record of Roman wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis miliies, i. e. 
£1,614,583 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household- 
furniture, PUn, xxxiii. 10. s. 47., wEicli may be estimated at 
as much more ( alterum tantum.) In the opinion of Crassus, 

no 
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110 one deserved to be called rich who could not maintain an 
army, Cic, Off. i. 8. or a legion, Plin, xxxiii. 10. — Seneca, 
ier milUes, £2,421,875, T(icit, Ann. xiii. 42. — Pallas, the 
freedman Claudius, an equal sum, Id, xii. 53. — Lcntiilus 
the augur, quatcr millm, £3,229,166 : 13 : 4, Senec, dc Benef. 
ii. 27. — C. CfEcilius Claudius Isitlorus, although he had lost a 
great part of his fortune in the civil war, left by his will 4,116 
slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; in ready 
money, H. S. sejccenties, £484,375, Plin, ib, 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends qiiaier 
decks mUlies, £32,291,666 : 13 : 4, Suet, Aug, ult. He left 

111 legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to the public, (jundnn- 
genties^ and to the tribes or poor citizens (tribuhus vel plehi) 
Tkicies quinqnies^ Suet, ibid. Tacit. Ann. i. 8. 

Tiberius left at his death vigesies ac .septics millies, 
£21,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year. Suet. Cal. 37. 

Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup- 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quadringeuties 
millies, £322,916,666 : 13 : 4, an immense sum ! more than 
the national debt of Britain Stiet, Fesp, 16. 

"Jlie debt of Milo is said to have amounted to IL S, .septin^ 
genties £565,104 : 3 : 4, Plin, xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

Caisar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
£251,875, Plutarch. When, after his praetorship, he set 
out for Spain, he is reported to have said, Bis millies vt 
quingeniies sibi deesse, lit nihil haheref, i. e. That he was 
£2,01 8,229 : 3 : 4, worse than nothing. A sum hardly cre- 
dible ! Appian. de Bell, Civ, ii. 432. When he first entered 
Rome in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury £1,095,979, Plin, xxxiii, 3., and brought into it, 
at the end of the civil war, above £4,843,750 ( ampUus se.vics 
millies), Veil. ii. 56. He is said to have purchased the friend- 
ship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, by a bribe 
of .seafceniies sestertium, £484,373, Dio, xl. 60. P^al. Max. 
ix. 1 . 6. Vel. Pat, ii. 48, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, 
the colleague of Marcelliis, A. 704., by 15(X) talents, about 
£279,500, Appian, B, C. ii.443. Plutarch, in Cccs. df Pomp, 
et Suet, Cces. 29. Of Curio, Lucan says, Jlicvendidit urbem, 
iv.iilt. Venali Curio lingua, i. 269., and Virgil, as it is thought, 
Vendidit hie anro patriam, iEn. vi. 621. But this Curio 
afterwards met with the fate which as a traitor to his country 
he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa, Dio, xli. 42. Lk 
bifcas en nobile corpus pascit aves! nullo contectus Curio 
busto, Lucan, iv. 809. 

• In the year 1791, when this book was first published. 

Antony 
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Antony on the Ides of March, when Caesar was killed, 
owed guadringenties, 5^322,916 1 13 : 4, which he paid before 
the kalends of April, Cic, Phil, ii. 37., and squandered of the 
public money, sestertium septies milliesj £5,651,041 : 13 : 4, 
Cic, Phil, y, 4. xii. 5. 

Cicero at first charged Verres with having plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertium millies, in Caecil. 5., but afterwards 
exacted only qmdringenties^ Actio in Verr, 18. 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living sexcenties sestertium, 
£484,375 ; Seneca says, sestertium millies in culinnm con-- 
sumpsit, and being at last obliged to examine the state of his 
affairs, found that he had remaining only sestertium centies, 
£80,729 : 3 : 4 ; a sum which he thought too small to live 
upon, and therefore ended his days by poison, Senec, consol, 
ad ffelv, 10. Martial, iii. 22. Bio, Ivii. 19. 

Pliny says, that in his time, Lollia Paulina wore, in full 
dress, jewels to the value of guadragies sestertium, £32,201 : 
13 : 4, or as others read the pass^e, guadringenties sester- 
tium, £322,916 : 13 : 4, PUn, x, a5. s. 57- 

Julius Caesar presented Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, 
with a pearl worth £48,417 : \0,Suet, Cces, 

50. Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swallowed a pearl 
dissolved in vinepr worth centies H, S, £80,729 : 3 ; 4, 
PUn, ibid, Macrob, Sat, ii. 13. Clodius, the son of -<Esopus, 
the tragedian, swallowed one worth dedes, £ 8 , 072 ; 18 : 4, Val, 
Max, ix, 1, 2. Horat. Sat, ii, 3, 239. So Caligula, Suet, 34, 

A single dish of iEsop's is said to have cost an hundred 
scstertia, Plin. x. 51. s.72. xxxv. 12. 

Caligula laid out on a supper, centies H, S,, £80,729 : 3 : 4, 
Senec, Helv, 9,, and Heliogabalus, tricks H, /S'., £24,218 ; 15, 
Lamprid, 27- 

The ordinary expense of Lucullus for a supper in the hall 
of Apollo, was 50,000 drachmae, £1,614 : 11 ; 8, Plutarch, 
in Lncull, 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes 
very expensive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him 
JI, S. decks ; and bought the house of Crassus with borrowed 
money, for H, S, xxxv, i. e. tricks guinguks, £28,740 : 13 : 4, 
Plin, xiii. 15. vii. 38. Cfc. Fam, 5, 6. 

This house had first belonged to the Tribune M, Livius 
Drusus, who, when the architect promised to build it for 
him in such a manner that none of his neighbours should 
overlook him, answered, If you have any skill, contrive it 
rather so, that all the World may see what I am doing,’' Vel, 
Pat, ii. 14. 

Messala bought the house of Autronius for H. S. ccccxxxvii, 
£3,b27il7-^,Cic,Jtt, 1,13. 


Domitius 
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Domitius estimated his house sexagies sestertia, i. e. at 
£48,437 I 10, Fal, 3f(ur. ix. 1. 6. The house of Clodiiis 
cost centies ei qmdragies octies^ £119,479, Plin, xxxvi. 15. 
B. 24. 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quaiiragks H, S, 
£32,291 : 13 : 4, FUn* ix. 55., and the fish of Lucullus for the 
same sum, Ibid* 54. 

The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 
Ca?sar is supposed to have been bina millia nummiim^ 
£16 : 2 : 11, from Suet, Cas, 38. That of Cadius was xxx 
millia nimmum^ £242 : 3 : 9, and thought high, Cic. Cad, 7. 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few years. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7| 
myriads of drachmce, £2,421 : 17 : 6, was, not long after, 
purchased by Lucullus for 50 myriads^ and 200 drachma, 
£16,152 t 5 : 10, Plutarch, in Mario, 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship 
was reckoned one of the finest in Rome, in the space of 35 
years, was not in the hundredth rank (centesirnmn locum non 
obtimiit), Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

The villa of M. Scaurus being burnt by the malice of his 
slaves, he lost H, S. milliesy £^7>291 : 13 : 4, Ibid, 

The golden house (aurea domus) of Nero must have cost 
an immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
(jumgenties U, S,^ £403,645 ; 16 : 8, Plin, Ibid, 

THE INTEREST OP MONEY, 

^HE interest of money was called FCENUS, ydfenus; or 
USURA, mercesy vel impendium; the capital, 
CAPUT, or sors; also Fosnus, which is put for the principal 
as well as the interest, Tacit, Am, vi. 17. Cic, Alt, i. 12, 
V. 21. vi. 1, 2. 

When one AS was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, 
it was -called USURA CENTESIMA, because in an hundred 
months the interest equalled the capital; or asses usura:. 
This We call 12 per cent, per annum, as Pliny, duodenis 
asslbus debere vel mutuari, Ep. x. 62. v. 55., centesimas com- 
putare, Id. ix. 28., which was usually the legal interest at 
Rome, at least towards the end of the Republic, and under 
the first Emperors, Sometimes the double of this was exacted^, 
hin(e centesimee, 24 per cent,, and even 48 per cent,, quaterni 
ceniesimee, Cic, Verr. iii. 70. Att. vi. 2, Horace mentions 
one who demanded 60 per cent.; Quinas hie capiti mercedcs 
exsecat; i. e* quintupUces usuras mgitf vcl quinis emtesimis 
fwneraty Sat. i. 2, 14, 


When 
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When the interest at the end of the year was added to the 
capital^ and likewise yielded interest, it was called Centesbncp. 
renovatcB, Cic. Ibid., or ANATOCISMUS anniversarius, 
compound interest, Id. v. 21.; if not, centesimce perpetucc: 
or foems perpetuuniy Ibid. 

Usuuj: semissesy six percent.; trientes, three per cent.; 
quadranteSy four per cent ; hesses, eight per cent, Cic. 
Att. iv. 15. Pers. v. 149. ; usurce legitimce vcl licitcc^ legal in- 
terest ; illkita vel illegitimaiy illegal, et Suet. Jug. 39. 

UsuRA is commonly used in the plural, and Fcenus in the 
singular. 

The interest permitted by the TweWe Tables was only one 
percent, fcenus unciarium vel uncias usuRiE, Tacit. Ann. 
vi. 16., (see Lex Duilia M^snia,) which some make the same 
with wswm centcdma) reduced, A. U. 408., to one-half, F q-in us 
Sem UNCIARIUM, Id, et lAv. vii. 27. ; but these, and other 
regulations, were eluded by the art of the usurers (Fcenera- 
tores), Cic. Att vi, J. Off ii. 24, 25. Sail. Cat 33. Liv. viii. 
28. XXXV. 7* 41. After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
A. U. 725., the interest of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 
per cent, JDfo. li. 21. 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called Men- 
.SARu vel TrapeziteCy Argentarii, Nummularii, vel Colli/- 
histae, Liv. vii. 21.' Suet. Aug. 2, 3,4. Cic. Flucc. 19,, some- 
times appointed by the public, Liv. xxiii,21. 

A person who laid out money at interest was said Pecu- 
niam alicui v. apud aliquem occupare, Cic. Flacc. 21. Verr. 
i. 36., ponere, collocarey &c. ; when he called it in, relegercy 
Horat. Epod. 2. ult 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of 
a banker, Cic. Ccccin. 6. (in foroy et de menscB scripturd, magis 
qudm ex area domoqucy vel cistd pecunia numerahatur, 
l)onat, in Ter. Adelph. ii. 4. 13.) whose account-books of 
debtor and creditor ( Tabulae vel codices accepti et expeusi; 
7nensac rationes,) were l^eptmth great care, Ibid. ; hence Ac- 
ceptim re/erre, Cic., and among later writers, acceptumferrcy 
to mark on the debtor side, as received; Acceptjlatio, a 
form of freei^g one from an obligation without payment: 
Expemum ferre, to mark down on the Creditor side, as paid 
or given away ; E.vpensi latio, the act of doii^ so : Ilatio 
accepti atqiie expensi inter nos convenit, our accounts agree, 
Plant. Most. i. 3. 146, In r'ationem inducere vel in tabulis ra- 
thnem scribere, to state an account, Cic, Verr. i. 42. And be- 
cause this was done by writing down the sum and subscribing 
the personas name in the banker’s books ; hence scribere nummos 
alicuiy i.e.seperscriptum y.chirographum obligareutsolvat, to 
promise to pay. Plant, Asin. ii.4. ^^.yratimem accepti scribere y 

to 
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to borrow, Id. True. iv. 2. 36., rescrihere^ to pay, or to pay 
back what one has received, Ter. Phorm. v. 7* 29. Horat. Sat. 
ii. 3, 76., BO perscrihere, to order to pay, Ter. Phorm. v. 7* 30. 
Cic. Ah. ix. 12. Place. 19., whence perscriptio, an assign- 
ment or an order on a banker, Cic. Orat. i. 58. Alt. iv. ult. 
Phil. V. 4, Place. 30. Att. xii. 51. Hence also NOMEN is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, br for an article of * 
an account. NOMINA facere, to contract debt, Senec. Ben. 
i. to give security for payment, by subscribing the sum in 
a banker's books, Cic. Off. iii. 14., or to accept such secu- 
rity, Cic. Pam. vii. 23., exigere^ to demand payment, Cic. 
Verr. i. 10. So appellaH de nomine^ Att. v. 29., dissolvere, to 
discharge, to pay, Id. Plane. 28., solvere^ Att. vi. 2., expun^ 
gere^ Plaut. Cist. i. 3. 41. ExplicarCy Att. 13. 29. Expedirey 
16. 6. Transcribere nomina in alios^ to lend money in the 
name of others, Liv. xxxv. 7- Pecunia ei eat in nominihus^ 
is on loan, Cic. Verr. v. 7« Top. 3. In codicis extrema cerd 
7iometiinfimumm flagitiosdliturdy the last article at the bottom 
of the page shamefully blotted, Cic. Verr. i. 36. Rationum 
nominuy articles of accounts, Ih. 39. In tahulas nomen re* 
feire, to enter a sum received. MuUis Veni nominibus accep- 
turn referre, to mark down on the debtor side many articles 
or sums received from Verres, Ibid. Him ratio cum Curtiisy 
multis nominibus, quorum mtabulis isle habet nullum i.e. Cur* 
tiis nihil expensum tulit Verres, Ibid. Hence Cicero, pleading 
against Verres, often says, Recita nomina, i. e. res, personas, 
causas, in quas ille dut quibus expensum tulit, the accounts, or 
the different articles of an account, Ascon. Certis nommibus 
pecuniam debere, on certain accounts, Cic. Qumet. 1 1 . 
refert parva nomina in codices, small sums, Cic. Rose. Com. 1. 
Multis nominibus versuram ah aliquo facere, to borrow many 
sums to pay^another, Cic. Verr. ii. 76. Permulta nomina, 
many articles, Ib. 5, Likewise for a debtor ; Ego bonum no* 
men existimor, a good debtor, one to be trusted, Cic. Pam. v. 6. 
Optima nomina non appellando fiimt rnala, Colum. i. J. Bono 
nomine centesimis conlentus erat, non bono quaternas cen- 
tesimas sperabat, 12 per cent, from a good debtor, 48 from a 
bad, Cic. Att. v. 21 . Nomina sectatur tironum, i. e. ut debi* 
tores facial venatur, seeks to lend to minors, a thing forbidden 
by law, Horat, Sat. i. 2. 16. Cantos nominibus certis expendere 
nummos, i. e. sub chirographo bonis nominibus vel debit oribus 
dare, to lend on security to good debtors, Id. Ep. ii, 1, 105, 
Locare nomen sponsu improbo, to become surety with an 
intention to deceive, Pheedr. i. 16. 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, 
hence called tristes, Horat. Sat. i. 3, 87., and ceeeres, 
Ovid. Remed. Amor. 561., a book in which the sums to be 
2 a demanded 
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demanded were marked was called CALENDARIUM, Seme. 
Benef, i. 2. vii. 10. Bp. 14. 87.'* * 

ROMAN MEASURES OF liENGTH, &c. 

^HE Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, 
paces, stadia, J*nd miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of mea- 
sure chiefly from the parts of tie human body. DIGITUS, 
a digit, or finger*s breadth ; Pollex, a thumb’s breadth, an 
inch ; PALMUS, an hand’s breadth, a palm equal to (=) 4 
digiti, or three inches ; PES, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inches ; 
Palmipes, a foot and an hand’s breadth; CUBITUS vel Ulna, 
a cubi$, from the tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger, = foot, the fourth part of a 
well-proportioned man’s stature ; PASSUS, a pace, = h feet, 
including a double step, or the space from the place where 
the foot is taken up to that where it is set down, the double 
of an ordinary pace, gradus vel gressiis. A pole ten feet long 
(decempUa) was called Pertica, a perch, (quasi Portica, a 
portando.) The English perch or pole is ]6| feet,*— Und 
pertica tractare, to measure with the same eU, to treat in the 
same manner, PUn. Bp. 8. 2. 

Each foot (PES) was divided into Apalmi or hand-breadths, 
12 poUices or tliumb-breadths, and IQdigiti or finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed equal to 4 barley-corns (hordei 
^am), Frontin. de Aquaed. i. 2, ; but the English make their 
inch only three barley-corns. 

The foot was also divided into 12 parts, denominated from 
the divisions of the Roman tfs ; thus dodrans vel spithama, 9 
pollices, or uncice, inches, Suet. Aug. 79. Plin. vii. 2. 

A cubit (CUBITUS, v. -wm) was equal to r foot and a 
half (sesmipes), 2spitham(E,6 palmi, ISpollkes, or 24 digiti, 
PASSUS, a pace, was reckoned equal to 5 feet, Plin. ii. 23. 
125 Passus, or 625 feet, made a STADIUM or furlong ; 
and 8 Stadia, or 1000 paces, or 5000 feet, a mile, (MILLI- 
ARIUM, vel -re; vel MILLE, sc. passus v. passuum, Cic, 
Cfecin. 10. Att. iii. 4. Gell. i. 16.) 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasanga ; and 
2 parasangs, Schoenos, Herodot. ii. 16. ; but others differ, 
Plin. V. 10. xii. 14. 

The Roman acre (JUGERUM) contmned240 feet in length, 
and 120 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet, Quinctil. i. 
10. 42: Farr. M. R. i. 10. 1 . Plin. xviii. 3, &c. 

The half of an acre was called actus quadratus, consisting 
of 120 feet square; (ACTUS, Jji quo boves agerentur cum 
aratro uno impetujusto vel prtkelo^ i. e, uno tractu vel tetiore, at 

one 
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one stretch, without stopping orturning, Plin, xviii. 3. Boyiat. 
in Ter, Phorm. 1 . 3. 36., nonstrigantes, without resting, Plin, 
Id. 19. s. 49. Senec, Ep* 31. Ph<Bdr, iii. 6. 9.) Actus quad- 
ratus UNDIQUE Jinitur pedihus cxx. Hoc diiplicatum facit 
jugerum, ah eo, quod erat junctom, nomen jiigeri usurpavit, 
Col. V. 1. 5. Jugum vocahatur, quod unojugo houm in die 
exarari posset, Plin. & Varr. Ihid. 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet in 
length, and four poles or 66 feet in breadth. The Scots acre 
is somewhat more than one-fifth larger. 

The JuGERUM was divided into the same parts as an 
AS ; hence uncia agri, the twelfth part of an acre, Varr. de 
K K i. 10. 


KOMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

^HE measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by 
Roman author^f is the AMPHORA, {ex ofujn et quhd 
vas ejus mensurce utrinque ferretur, duahus ansis,) called also 
auAi)RANTAL,or cADus, and by the Greeks metreta or ceramiim^ 
a cubic foot, containing 2 umce, 3 modii, 8 congii, 48 sexfarii, 
and 96 hemince or cotijlce. But the Attic amphora or 
metreta,) contained 2 urnw, and 72 sextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, and the 
sextariusto one pint and a half English, or one mutchkiu and 
a half Scots. 

A sextarius contained 2 hemince, 4 quartarii, 8 acetahula, 
and 12 cyathi, which were denominated from the parts of the 
Roman as ; thus, calices or cups were called sextantes, quad- 
rantes, trientes, &c, according to the number of cyathi which 
they contained. See p. 421. 

A cyathus was as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligulce vel lingulce, or cochlearia, spoonfuls, 
Columel. xii. 21. Plin, xx. 5. Martial, xiv. 120. 

CONGIUS, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic 
half foot, or. to 6 sextarii. This measure of oil or wine used 
anciently to be distributed by the magistrates or leading men 
among the people, Liv, xxv. 2. Plin, xiv. 14. Hence CON- 
GIARIUM, a gratuity or largess of money, corn, or oil, given 
to the people, Eiv. xxxvii. 57- Cic, Phil. ii. 45. Suet. Cees. 
38., chiefly by the emperors, Tacit, Annul, xiii. 31. Suet 
Cces. 27 . Aug, 42. Tih, 20. Dorn, 4., or privately to an 
individual, Cic, Fam, viii. 1. Att, x. 7- Suet. Vesp. 18. 

A gratuity td the soldiers was called DONATIVUM, 
Suet, Cal, 46. Ner, 7- Plin, Paneg, 25. Tacit Arm, xii. 41., 
sometimes also congiabium. Cic, Att xvi, 8, Curt» vi» 2 
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The congiaria of Augustus, from their smallness, used to be 
called Hbminaria, QitinctiL vi. 3. 52. 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 
80 Roman pounds, in a congim 10 pounds, and in T^sextarius 
1 pound, 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans 
was the CULEUS, containing 20 amphorce, 

Pliny says, the agei' usually yielded 7 oulei of wine 

an acre, i. e. 143 gallons, 3^ pints English, worth at the 
vineyard 300 ov^b denarii^ each culeus, i.e. : 8 : 51, 

about a halfpenny the English pint, Flin, xiv. 4. Columell. 
iii. 3. 

MODIUS was the chief measure for things dry, the third 
part of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A 
modius of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 Uhrco, Plin. xviii. 7- 
Five modii of wheat used to be sown in an acre, six of barley 
and beans, and three of pease, Ib. 24. Six modiiivere called 
MEDIMNUS vel -zem, an Attic measure, JVep, Attic, 2. Cic, 
Verr, iii, 45. 47. 49, &c. 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 

T^EN ill a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic characters. The knowledge^ of writing is a 
constant mark of civilization. Before the invention of this art, 
men employed various methods to preserve the memory of im- 
portant events, and to communicate their thoughts to those at 
a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games 
and festivals ; and, what was most universal, by historical 
sonj^, Tadt, de Mor, Germ. 2. 

Tlie first attempt towards the representation of thought was 
the painting of objects. Thus to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was drawn stretched on the ground, and of 
another with a deadly weapon standing over him. When the 
Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice 
of it to their Emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large 
cloth, on which was painted every thing they had seen. 

The Egyptians fir^ contrived certain signs or symbols called 
Hieroglyphic?, (from «V/>os, sacred, and to carve,) 

whereby they represented several things by one figure. 

The Egyptians and Phoenicians contended about the honour 
of having invented letters, Tadt Ann, xi. 14. Flin, vii. 56. 
Lucm, iii. 220. 


Cadmus, 
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Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Christ, Herodot, v. 58., then only six- 
teen in number, a, /3, 7, B, c, X, ft, v, o, tt, p, <r, t, v. To 
these, four were added by Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan 
war, f, 0, x; and four afterwards by Simonides, f, 7 , f, w, 
Flin, vii. 56. s. 57* Hyghu Fab, 277- 

Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greece, 
Ibid, 4 * lAv, i. 7- The Latin letters at first were nearly of the 
same form with the Greek, Tacit, ibid. Flin, vii. 58. 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like 
cattle ploughing, as the ancient Greeks ; hence this manner of 
writing was called (inarpo^ijBov, But most, as we do, from left 
to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and 
bricks, Joseph, Ant, Jud, 1. 4. Tacit, Ann. ii. 60. Lucan. 
iii. 223. Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, Fxod. 
xxxiv. 1 , and the laws of Moses, Dent, xxvii. 8 . Jos, viii. 32. ; 
then plates of brass, Liv, iii. 57- Tacit. Ann. iv. 43., or of 
lead, Flin, xiii. 11. s. 21. Job, xix. 24., and wooden tablets, 
Isaiah, xxx. 8 . Horat. Art, F. 399. Gell. ii. 12. On these 
all public acts and monuments were preserved, Cic. Font. 14. 
Liv. vi. 20. Flln.Pan. 54. Horat, Od. iv. 8 . 13, As the art 
of writing was little known, and rarely practised, it behoved the 
materials to be durable. Capital letters only were used, as 
appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

The materials first used in common for writing, ^vere the 
leaves, or inner bark {liber) of trees ; whence leaves of paper, 
{charter, folia, ye\plagid(v),tmd LIBER, a book. The leaves 
of trees are still used for writing by several nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, Liv. iv. 7- 13. 20., and tables covered with 
wax were used. ’ About the time of Alexander the Great, 
paper first began to be manufactured from an Egyptian plant 
or reed, called PAPYRUS, vel -um, whence our word paper, 
or BIBLOS, whence a book. 

The Papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had several 
coats or skins above one another, like an onion, which they 
separated with a needle. One of these membranes {philyra, 
vel schedee) was spread on a table longwise, and another placed 
above it across. The one was called stamen, and the other 
siibtemen, as the warp and the woo/in a web. Being moistened 
with the muddy water of the Nile, which served instead of glue, 
they were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. 
Then these sheets {plagulce vel schedis), thus prepared, were 
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joined together, end to end, but never more than twenty in 
what was called one SCAPUS, or roll, Flin, xiii. 11, s. 21. 

The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shelly or the tooth of a boar, or 
some other animal ; hence charta dentata, smooth, polished, 
Cic, Q. Fr, ii. 15. The finest paper was called at Rome, after 
Augustus, Augusta regia; the next Liviana; the third 
Hieratica, which used anciently to be the name of the finest 
kind, being appropriated to the sacred volumes. The Emperor 
Claudius introduced some alteration, so that the finest paper 
after him was called Claudia. The inferior kinds were called 
Amphitheatrica, SaiticUy Leneotica^ from places in Egypt 
where paper was made ; and Fanniana, from Fanniui^ who 
had a noted manufactory (qffidna) for dressing Egyptian 
paper at Rome, PUn, ih. 

Paper which served only for wrappers {involucra vel seges- 
iria, sing, -6?,) was called Emporetica, because used chiefly 
by merchants for packing goods, Plin. xiii. 12., coarse and 
spongy paper, Scabra Bibulaque, Plin. Fp. viii. 15. 

Fine paper of the largest size was called MACROCOLLA, 
sc. charta^ as we say royal or imperial paper, and any thing 
witteii on it MacrocoIlum, sc, volumen^ Ibid, & Cic. Att. 
xiii. 25. xvi. 3. 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of envy against Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in the magnificence of his 
library, the use of parchment, or the art of preparing skins for 
writing, was discovered at Pergamus, hence called PERGA- 
MENA, sc. charta^ vel Membrana, parchment. Hence also 
Cicero calls his four l|ipoks of Academics, quatuor 
i. e. Ubri e rtvemhrams faciiy Att. xiii. 24. Some read Bi(/)0cpatj 
i, e. pelleSy by a metonpny, for lihri pellihus tecti, vel in 
pellihus scripiL See Manutim. Diphthera Jmjis is the re- 
gister book of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by whose milk he was nursed, on which he is supposed by the 
poets to have written down the actions of men. Whence the 
proverb, Diphtkeram Serb Jupiter inspexit ; and Antiquiora 
diphtherdy Erasm. in Chiliad. Vid. PoUuc. vii. 15, iElian. ix, 
3. To tills Plautus beautifully alludes, Bud, Prol, 21. 

The skins of sheep are properly called parchment; of 
calves, VELLUM {quad Vitulinum, sc. corium,) 

Most of the ancient manuscripts which remain are written 
on parchment, few on the papyrus, 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and its commerce with Europe and the Coii- 
stantinopolitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 

from 
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from the papyrus ceased. The art of making paper from 
cotton or silk (charta homhycina) was invented in the East 
about the beginning of the tenth century ; and, in imitation 
of it, from linen rags in the fourteenth century. Coarse brown 
paper was first manufactured in England, A. 1588 ; for writing 
and printing, A. 1690; before which time about 100,000/. 
are said to have been paid annually for these articles to 
France and Holland. - 

The instrument used for writing on waxen tables, the leaves 
or bark of trees, plates of brass or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, 
with a sharp point, called STYLUS, or GRAPHIUM. 
Hence Stylo ahstineo^ 1 forbear writing, Plin. Ep. vii. 21. On 
paper ^r parchment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called CALAMUS, ARUNDo,^»9/w/a vcl canna, 
which they dipt in ink {atramento intingebant) as we do our 
pens, Cic. Att. vi. 8. Ad Q. Fr» ii. 15. Pers, iii. 11. 14. 
Horat. Art, P. 446. Plin. xvi. 36. s. 64. 

Sepia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink, Pers. ib . ; because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black matter to conceal 
itself, which the Romans sometimes used for ink, Ck. de Nat. 
D, ii. 20. Ovid. Halieut. 18. 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were tablets 
covered with wax, paper, and parchment. Their stilus was 
broad at one end ; so that when they wished to correct any 
thing, they turned the stilus^ and smoothed the wax with tHe 
broad end, that they might vmte on it anew. Hence scepe 
stilum vertas, make frequenf corrections, Horat. Sat. i. 10. 72. 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations; and when 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or parchment, and published, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 2. 

It seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables 
than on paper, where the hand was retarded by frequently 
dipping the reed in ink, Quinctil. x. 3. 30. 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file {lim€e labor ) ; hence opus liviare, to polish, Cic. 
Orat. i. 25. ; limare de aZ/ywo, to lop off redundancies, Idem. 
iii. 9. ; sujyremam limam operiri^ to wait the last polish, Plin. 
Ep. viii. 5. ; limd mordaciils utiy to correct more carefully, 
Ovid. Pont. i. 5, 19. Liber rasus lima amiciy polished by the 
correction of a friend, Id. ii. 4. 17 . 5 ultima lima defuit meis 
scriptis, Ovid. Trist. i. 6. 30., i. e. summa manus operi defuity 
vel non imposita esty the last hand was not put to file work, it 
was not finished ; metaph. vel translat. a picturdy quant manus 
complet atque omat su^emay Serv. in Virg. jEu. vii. 572. ; or 
of beating on an anvil ; thus, Et male tomatos (some read/or^ 
matos) incudi redderc versusyio alter, to correct, Horat. Art . P. 
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441 ^ j mo opere eandeni intudem diem noctmque tundere, to 
be always teaching the same thing, Cic. Orat, ii. 39, Abla- 
turn mediis opus est incudibus illud, the work was published 
in an imperfect state, Ovid, ibid, 29. 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, 
or parchment (cliarta deletitia,) called Palimsestos, (a ttuXiv 
rursusy et Yraw, rado,) ytlpalinxestus [a feto, rfldo), on which 
they might easily erase {delete) what was written, and write 
it anew, Martial, xiv, 7* Fam, vii. 18. But it seems this 
might have been done on any parchment, Horaf, Art. F, 389. 
They sometimes varied the expression by interlining {supra- 
scripto), Plin. Ep. vii, 12. 

The Romans used to have note-books, (ADVERSARIA, 
-orurn,) in which they marked down memorandums of any 
thing, that it might not be forgotten until they wrote out a 
fair copy ; of an account, for instance, or of any deed, {ut ex 
iis justoi tabular conjicereniur,) Cic. Rose. Com. 2, 3. Hence 
ref err € in adversaria^ to take a memorandum of a thing, Ih, 

The Romans commonly wrote only on one side of the pa- 
per or parchment, and always joined (agglutinabant) one sheet 
(scheda) to the end of another, tillthey finished what they had 
to write, and then rolled it up on a cylinder or staff 5 hence 
VOLUMEN, a volume or scroU. Bvolvere lihrum^ to open a 
book to read, Cic, Tusc, i. 11. Top,^. \ animisui complicatam 
fi^tionem evolvere, to unfold, to explain, 0 /f. iii. 19. 

An author generally included only one l)Ook in a volume, 
so that usually in a work there was the same number of vo- 
lumes as of books. Thus Ovid calls his fifteen books of Me- 
tamorphoses, mutates ter quinquevolumina formce, Trist. i. 1. 
117 . So Cic, Tusc, iii, 3. Alt, iv. 10. Fam, xvi. 17* When 
the book was long, it was sometimes divided into two vo- 
lumes ; thus Studiosi tresy i. e. three books on Rhetoric, in 
.sex volumina propter amplitudinem divisiy Plin. Ep. iii. 5. 
Sometimes, a work, consisting of many books, was contained 
in one volume ; thus, Ilomerus totus in uno volumine, i. e. 
forty-eight books, Ulpian. I, 52. D, de Legat, iii. Hence 
annosa volumina vatuniy aged books, jfiTomf. JEJp. ii. 1. 26. 
Peragere volumina to compose, Plin, ib. 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides 
{in utrdque pagind) of the paper or parchment, it v^as called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS, vel -on, Plin, ib., i. e. scHptus et in 
tergo (ex ovtaOev^ a tergOy et scribo), Juvenal, i. 1. 6., 

in chartd nversd. Martial, viii. 62., in very small characters 
(minutmimisy sc. Uteris) y Plin. ib. 

When a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss (bulla) 
of wood, bone, horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the out- 
side, for security and ornament (ad comervationem et ornatum)y 

called 
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called UMBILICUS, from its resemblance to that part of 
the human body ; hence Ad umbilicum adducere^ to bring to 
a conclusion, ;to finish, Horat. Ep» xiv. 8., ad umhilicos per- 
venire, Martial, iv. 91 . Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll, SchoL in Horat, ^ but 
others, at the end of the stick [bacillus vel sur cuius) on which 
the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, called Cornua, 
Ovid, Trist. i. 1.8. Martial, xi. 108., hence we usually find 
umbilici in the plur. Catull. xx. 7- Martial, i. 67. iii. 2. 5, 
6. viii. 61 . ) and in Statius^ Silv. iv. 9. 8., hinis umbilicis 
decoratus liber. 

Umbilicus is also put for the centre of any thing, as navel 
in English ; thus, Delphi umbilicus Grwcice, Liv. xxxv. 18 — 
41. 32., orbis terrarum^ Id. xxxviii. 47- Cic. Divin. ii. 56. So 
Cic, Ve.r, iv. 48. Cutilicti lacus^ in quo Jluctuet insula, Italice 
umbilicus, Plin. iii. 13. s. 17.^ and for a shell or pebble, Cic, 
Oral. ii. 6. 

The Romans usually carried with them, wherever they 
went, small writing tables, called PUGILLARES, vel -fa, 
[quod non majorcs erant quam quse pugno, vel pugillo com- 
prehenderentur, vel quod in iisstilo pungendo scribebatur,) by 
Homer, mvaK^^, 11, vi. 169. ; hence said to have been in use 
before the time of the Trojan war, Dlin, xiii. 11., on which 
they marked down any thing that occurred, Tlin, Ep. i. 6., 
Ovid, Met, ix. 520., either with their own hand, Plin, viii. 9., 
or by means of a slave, called, from his ofiice, NOTARIES, 
Id. iii. 5., or Tabellauius, Cic, Phil, ii. 4. 

Tlie pugillares were of an oblong form, made of citron, or 
box wood, or ivory, also of parchment, covered with coloured 
or white wax, Ovid, Amor, i. 12. 7* Martial, xiv, 3., con- 
taining two leaves [duplices, hiTrvxot), three, four, five, or 
more, Martial, ib,, with a small margin raised all round, as 
may be seen in the models of them which still remain. They 
wrote on them [exarahant) with a stilus, hence Ceris et stilo 
invumbere, for in pugillaribus scribere, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. 
Pemittere stilum, to give over writing, Ib, 

As the Romans never wore a sword or dagger in the city, 
Plm, xxxiv. 14. s. 39., they often, upon a sudden provoca- 
tion, used graphium or stilus as a weapon, Suet, Cm, 82. 
C, 28. C/. 15. 35. Senec, de Clem, i. 14., which they carried 
in a case, [theca cakwiaria, mi graphiaria, vel graphiarhm,) 
Martial, xiv. 21. Hence probably the stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS, vel -wm, Cic. Fain* xii. 1. xvi. 21. Suet. 
Jul. 17 . Aug. 87 . j which also signifies one^s hand or hand- 
writing, 
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writing, Cic. PhiL ii. 4. Fam, ii, 13* x. 21. Att, ii. 20, Nat 

JD. ii. 74 . Versus ipsius chirographo scripts with his own 
hand, Suet Ner, 52, Chirographum alkujus imitari^ Id. 
Auff. 64. Tit. 3. 

But chirographum commonly signifies a bond or obligation, 
which a person wrote or subscribed with his own hand, and 
sealed with his ring, Juvenal, xiii. 137. Suet Cal. 11. When 
the obligation was signed by both parties, and a copy of it 
kept by each, as between an undertaker and his employer, &c. 
it was called SYNGRAPHA, -ms, vel -wm, Ascon. in Verr. i. 
36. Plaut. Asin. iv. 1., which is also put for a passport or 
furlough, Plaut. Cap. ii. 3. 90. 

A place where paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called SCRINIUM, vel CAPSA, an escritoir, 
a box or case {arcula vel loculus) y Horat. Sat, i. 1. in 4. 22. 

IO. 63., commonly carried by a slave, who attended boys of 
rank to school, Juvenal, x. 117.> called Capsarius, SuetNer. 
36., or Librarius, Id. Cl. 35., together with the private in- 
structor, PjEDAoogos, Ibid . ; also for the most part of servile 
condition, Plaut. Bacch. 1,2., distinguished from the public 
teacher, called PRiECEPTOR, Plin. Ep. iv. 13, Senec. de 
Ir. ii. SS., Doctor, vel Magister, Id. Paneg. 47., but not 
properly Dominus, unless used as a title of civility, as it some- 
times was. Suet. C/. 21. Tacit. Ann. ii, 87., especially to a 
person whose name was unknown or forgotten, as Sir among 
us, Senec. Ep. iii. 47* ; thus, Domina is used ironically for 
mistress or madam, Ter. Heaut. iv. 1. 15. Augustus would 
not allow himself to be called Dominus, Suet 53,, nor Ti- 
berius, Id. 27 ., because that word properly signifies a master 
of slaves, [gut domi pr^ceest, vel imperat,) Ter. Eun. iii. 2. 33. 
An under teacher was called Hypodipasculus, Cic. Fam. 
ix, 18. 

Boys of inferior rank carried their sachels and books them- 
selves {l(evo suspensi loculos tahulamqm lacerto), Hor. Sat. 

i. 6. 74 . 

‘ When a book was all written by an author’s own hand, 
and not hy that of a transcriber (manu librarii), it was called 
AUTOGKAPHUS, Suet* Aug. 71. 87.> or Idiogrdpkus, Gell. 
ix. 14. 

The memoirs which a person wrote concerning himself, or 
his actions, were called Commentarii, Cm. <§r Cic. Brut. 75. 
Suet. Cm. 56. Tib* 61., also gut for any registers, memorials, 
or journals, {Diaria, ^hemendes, acta diuma, <5rc.) Cic. Fam. 
V. 12. f. viii. 11. Phil. i. 1. Verr. v. 21. Liv. i. 31. 32. xlii. 6. 
Suet. Aug. 64. Plin. Ep. vi. 22, x. 96. Memorandums of 
any thing, or extracts of a book, were called Hypomnemdta, 

Cic. 
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Cic. Att. xvi. 14. 21, Also Commentarii electorum vel ex- 
veqdorum, books of extracts or common-place books^ Plin, 
Pp. iii. 5. 

When books were exposed to sale by booksellers {hihlio- 
p6l(B)y they were covered with skins, smoothed with pumice- 
stone, Horat, Ep, i. 20. Flin* xxxvi. 21, s. 42. CatulL xx* 
8 . TthulL iii. 1 . 10 . 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and sealed 5 hence signata 
vnlumma^ Horat. Ep. i. 13. So letters, Cic. Cat. iii. 5. The 
roll was usually ^vrapped round with coarser paper, or parch- 
ment, Flin. xiii. 11., or with part of an old book, to which 
Horace is thought to allude, Ep. i. 20. 13. Hence the old 
Scholiast on this place, Fient ex te opistographa literanim^ 
so called, because the inscription written on the back showed 
to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius C£esar, in his letters to the sedate, introduced the 
custom of dividing them into pages Ipaginte)^ and folding 
them into the form of a pocket-book or account-book, (libel- 
lus niemorialis vel rationalis,) with distinct pages, like our 
books ; whereas formerly, consuls and generals, when they 
wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across the 
sheet (transversd chartd^) without any distinction of pages, 
and roll them up in a volume. Suet, Cees. 56. Hence, alter 
this, all applications or requests to the emperors, and messages 
from them to the senate, or public orders to the people, used 
to be written and folded in this form, called LlBELLl. (See 
p. 23.) Suet. Aug. xlv. 53. 2V5. xviii. 66 . Cl. 15. iV. 15. 
JDomit. 17 . Martial, viii. 31, 82., or Codicilli, Tacit. Ann, 
xvi. 24. Suet. Tib. xxii. 42. Cal. 18. jW. 29., rarely used in 
the singular 5 applied chiefly to a personas last will, (see p. 56.) 
also to writing tables, the same with pugillares^ or to letters 
written on them, Cic. Phil. vHi. 10. Fam. iv. 12. vi. 18. ix, 26. 
Q. Fr. ii. 11. Suet. Cl. 5. N. 49. 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was 
called DIPLOMA, (i. e. libellus duplicatus, vel duorumfolio- 
runi) consisting of two leaves written on one side,) granted 
by the emperor, or any Roman magistrate, similar to what 
we call Letters Patent ^ i, e. open to the inspection of all, or 
a patent^ Cic. Fam. vi. 12. Att. x. 17- Pis. 37. Senec. Ben. 
vii. 10. Suet. Aug. 50. Cal. 38. Ner. 12. 0th. 7*> given 
particularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get 
the use of the public horses or carriages^or despatch, Plin. 

X. 54, 55. 121. 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tafilets, or 
whatever materials, folded like our books, with a number of 
distinct leaves above one another, tos called COIJEX, (quad 

CAUDEX, 
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CAUPEX, plurium tabularumcontextus^^QnQc, deBrev. Vit. 13. 
Cic. Verr. i. 36. 46. & Ascon. in loc.) particularly account- 
books ; tabulae vcl Copices, o/ccepti et expense Cic. Rose. Com. 

i. 2.J &c. Verr. ii. 61., libri or libellL Thus, we say liber and 
volumen of the same thing, QuinctilAx, 4. f., liber grandi vo- 
lumine, Cell, xi. 6., but not codex. Legere vel recitare suum 
codicem^ the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own 
law from a book in the assembly of the people, when the he- 
rald and secretary, whose office that was, (see p. 83. & 162.) 
were hindered to do it by the intercession of another tribune, 
Ascon, in Cornel. Cic. Vat. 2. QuinctiL iv. 4. Hence, in after- 
times, Codex was applied to any collection of laws. See 
p. 205. 

All kinds of writings were called LITERiE, Cic. passim ; 
hence, Quam vellem nescirb literas, 1 wish I could not 
write, Suet. Ner. 10. Senec. Clem. 1. But literac is most fre- 
quently applied to’ epistolary writings, (EPlSTOLJi, vel 
cfiartae epistolareSy Cic!) used in this sense by the poets, also in 
the sing. Ovid. Font. i. 7. 9. ii. 7* JSp. xviii. 9. xix./in. 
xxi. fin. ; so in a negative form, Cic, Att. xiii. 39. Fam. ii. I 7 . 
Arch. 8 . Vexr. i. 36 . 5 or for one's hand-writing {manus)^ Cic. 
Att. vii. 2. \ but, in prose, lit&ra commonly signifies a letter of 
the alphabet. 

Epistof.a was always sent; to those who were absent, Cic. 
Q. Fr. i. 1. 13. iii. 1. 3. Fafn. i. 7»ii. 4., Codicilli were also 
given to those present, Tacit. Ann. iv. 39. Senec. Ep. 55. So 
Libelli, Suet, Aug. 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their 
letters, if long, into pages, Cic. Att. vi. 2, Q. Fr, i. 2, 3. l^am. 

ii. 13. xi. 25., and folded them in the form of a little book, 
Senec. Ep. 45., tied them round with a thread [lino obligabant,) 
Cic. Cat. iii. 5. Ovid. Ep. xviii. 28., as anciently, JSfep. Fans. 
4. Curt. vii. 2., covered the knot with wax, or with a kind of 
chalk {crefa), Cic. Flacc. 16. Verr. iv. 26., and sealed it (o/>- 
sigiiahant) Plant. Bacch. iv. 4. 64. 96., first wetting the ring 
with spittle, that the wax might not stick to it, Ovid. Trist. v. 
4, 5. Amor. ii. 15. 15. Juvenal, i. 68. Hence epistolam vel 
literas resignare^ aperire, vel solvere, to open, Nep. Hann. 1 1 . 
Cic. Att. xi. 9., resolvere, Liv. xxvi. 15. If any small postscript 
remained after the page was completed, it was written cross- 
wise {transversim) on the margin, Cic. Att. v. 1 . 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to whom they wrote, Anson. 
Ep. 20,, sometimes with the addition of SUO, as a mark of 
familiarity or fondness, Cic. ^ Flin. Martial, xiv. 11. ; if he 
was invested with an office, that likewise was added, but no 
epithets, as among us, unless to particular friends, whom they 

sometimes 
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sometimes called Humanissimiy optimi, dulcissimiy anmcs 
suce, &c. Cic, l^lin, passim. 

They always annexed the letter S. for SALUTEM, sc, 
dkity wishes health, as the Greek or the like ; so Ho- 

race, Ep, i. 8. Hence salutem alicui mitfere. Plant. Pseud, 
i. 1.39. Ovid. Her. xvi. 1. xviii. 1., &c., multamy velj^j/wnmam 
dicercy adscriberey darCy impertirCy nuntiarey referrey &c. as we 
express it, to send complimentSy &c. Cic, Earn, xiv. 1. udtt, 

xvi. 3. 

They used anciently to begin with Si vales, bene est, 
vel GAUDEo, EGO VALEO, Senec, Ep, i. 15. Plin, Ep, i. 11, 
Cic. Earn. v. 9, 10. xiv. 8. 11, &c. which they often marked 
with cjipital letters, Hirt. B, Hisp, 26. They ended with 
Vale, Ovid, Trist. v. 13. 33. Cura ut valeas; sometimes 
AVE or SALVE to u near relation, with this addition, mi anime, 
MI suAVissiME, &c. They never subscribed their name as we 
do, but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the 
person to whom they wrote ; as, Deos obsecro ut te conserventy 
Suet. Tib. 21., which was always done to the Emperors, Dio, 
Ivii. 11., and called Subscriftio, Suet, Tib, 32. The day 
of the month, sometimes the hour, was annexed, Suet, 
Aug, 50. 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called 
TABELLARIUS, Czc., for the Romans had no established 
post. There sometimes was an inscription on the outside of 
the letter, sometimes not, Plutarch, in Dione, When Deci- 
miis Brutus was besieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and 
Octavius wrote letters on thin plates of lead, which they sent 
to him by means of divers {urinatores)y and so received his 
answer, Dio. xlvi. 36. Erontin. iii. 13. ,7- Appian mentions 
letters inscribed on leaden bullets, and thrown by a sling into 
a besieged city or camp, Mithrid. p. 191, See Dio. xl. 9. 
li. 10. 

Julius Caesar, when he wrote to any one what he wished 
to keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that 
wliich he ought to have used ; as D for a, e for B, &c. Suet, 
Cces. 56. Dio. xl. 1 1 . Augustus used the letter following, 
Dio. li. 3., as B for a, and c for n ; for Zy aa. Suet. Aug. 88. 
Isidor. 1. 24. So that those only could understand the mean- 
ing, who were instructed in their method of writing, Gell, 

xvii. 9. 

The Romans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their let- 
ters, called AJB EPis'roLis, Suet. Claud. 28. (a manu vel ama- 
nuenses), Svef. Cces. 74. Aug, 67- Vesp. Tii, i. 3., and ac- 
counts (a rationibus, vel ratiocinatoreSy Cic. Att. i. 12. Suet, 
Claud. 28.), also who wrote short-hand, (Actuarii, Suet, Jul, 
55 vel. Notarii, Senec, Ep, 90.) as quickly as one could 

speak ; 
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\Currant verba Ucht^ manusest velocior illis^ Martial, 
xiv. 208 . 3 on waxen tables^ Auson, Ep, 146. 17. ManiL iv. 
195._, sometimes put for amanuenses^ PUn. Ep. iii, 5. ix. 36. ; 
who transcribed their books (Librarii), Ck, AtU xii. 3, 
Jav, xxxviii. 65. ^ who glued them (glutinatores, Ctc. Att. 
ix. 4., vulgarly called lihrorum concinnatores vel compactores^ 
pipKwirnir^oiy bookbinders) ; polished them with pumice-stone, 
(pumice poUebant vel Icevigabanty Ovid. Trist. i. 1. 9. iii. i. 
13.), anointed them with the juke oi cedar (cedro illinehant), 
to preserve them from moths and rottenness (a tineis et cark), 
Ibid. & Plin. xiii. 12. Martial, iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61, ; hence 
carmina cedro linenda, worthy of immortality, Horat, Art. 
p. 332. 5 BO Pers. i, 42. and marked the titles or index with 
vermilion, (Minium, v. cinnabariSy Ovid. ibid. Plin. xxxiii. 
7 .) purple (coccus vel purpura) y Martial, ib., red earth, or red 
ochre (ruhrica) ; (seep, 205.) ; who took care of their library 
(a bibliotheca), Cic, Fam, xiii. 77. ; assisted them in tlieir 
studies (a studiis, iSuet CaL 28.) ; read to them, (Anagnostas, 
sing. Cic. Att.i. 12. Fam. v.9. Nep. Att. 14 .,Lkctores, 
Suet Aug. 78. Plin. Ep. viif. 1.) 

The freedmen, who acted in some of these capacities un- 
der the Emperors, often acquired great wealth and power. 
Thus Narcissus, the secretary (ab ep\stoUs, vel secretis) of 
Claudius, and Pallas, the comptroller of the household (a 
ratlonibus)y Suet. Claud. 28, So the master of requests (a 
lihellis)y Suet, Dorn, 14. Ta,cit, Ann. xv. 36. xvi. 8. 

The place where paper was made was called OFFICINA 
chartariay Plin. xviii. 10. j where it was sold, TABERNA ; 
and so OPFiciNiE armorum, Ck. Phil. vii. 4. Cyclopum ; 
workhouses, Horat i. 4. 8. Sapienti.e, Cic. Lcgg. i. 13, 
omnium artiumycloguentice vel dkendi, schools. Id. brat. 13. 

V, 3. But officina ^ tub&rna are sometimes confounded, 
Plin, X. 43, s, 60. 

A warehouse for paper, or books, or any merchandise, 
Apothbca; a bookseller’s shop, Taberna libraria, Ck. 
Phil. ii. 9,, or simply Libraria, Cell. v. 4. Libuaricjm, a 
chest for holding books, Ck. Mil. 12. 

^ Tlae street, in Rome, where booksellers (bibliopolce) chiefly 
lived, was called Argiletus, Mart, i, 4. or that part of the 
Forum or street called Janus j where was a temple or statue 
of the god Vertumnus, Horat Ep. i. 20. 1. 


LIBRARIES. 


A great number of books, or the place where they w ere 
kept, was called BlBLIOTiUECA, a library, Festus. 


The 
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The first famous libra^ was collected by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus at Alexandria, in Ee^ypt, B. C. 284., containing 
700,000 volumes, Gell, vi. I 7 . ; the next by Attalus, or 
Eumenes, King of Perg^us, Plin, xiii, 12. 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a building called 
MUSEUM, (i. e. domidliumy specusvQl templum musis dica- 
lum,) Plin. Ep. i. 9., for the accommodation of a college or 
society of learned men, who were supported there at 

tlie public expense, with a covered walk and seats (exedrcc)^ 
where they might dispute, Sir ah. I 7 . An additional museum 
was built there by Claudius, Suet Claud. 42. Mctseum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities^ as it seems 
to be by Pliny, xxvii. 2. s. 6. 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Caesar’s fleet, when he set it on fire to save himself, 
Plutarch, in Cees, Dio, 42. 38., but neither Caesar himself 
nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. It was again restored 
by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, received from Antony 
the library of Pergamus, then consisting of 200,000 volumes, 
Plutarch, in Anton, It was totally destroyed by the Saracens, 
A. 642. 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
observes, was created by Asinius Pollio, Plin. vii, 30. xxxv. 2. 
in the Atrium of the temple of Liberty, Ovid, TVist, iii. 1 . 7 1 . 
on Mount Aventine, Mart xii. 3. 5, 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the tem- 
ple of Apollo on the Palatine hill. Suet, 29. Dio, liii. ]., 
and another in name of his sister Octavia, adjoining to the 
theatre of Marcellus, Plutarch, in Marcell. Ovid, T mt. iii. 
1.W.69. 

There were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Capi- 
tol, Suet Dorn, 20., in the temple of Peace, Gell. xvi. 8., in 
thejiouse of Tiberius, Gell, xiii. 18, &c. But the chief was 
the Ulpian library, instituted by Trajan, Gell. xi. I 7 ,, which 
Lioclesian annexed as an ornament to his Thermae, Vopisc. in 
Prob^*2. 

Many private persons had good libraries, Cic. Fam. vii. 28. 
Q. Fr. iii. 4. Att, iv. \0. Plutarch, in LucuU, Se^iec, de Tra^tq, 
9, Horat, Od. i. 29. 13., particularly in their country viUas, 
Cic. Pin. iii. 2. Martial, vii. 16. Plin. Ep. ii. 17- 
^ Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, Suet, 
Tib. 70. Plin. Ep. iii. 7. iv. 28., particularly of ingenious and 
learned men, Plin. xxxv. 2. Juvenal, ii. 7*, the walls and roof 
with glasses, Boeth. Consol. Plin, xxxvi. 25. Senec. Ep. 86. 
Sfat. Silv. i. 5. 42, The books were put in presses or cases 
(Armaria vel caps^) along the walls, which were sometimes 
numbered, Fcpisc, Tac, called also Foeuli, Suet. Aug. 31, 

Juvenal^ 
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Juvenah iii. 219., Loculamenta, Senec, Tranq, 9. Nidi, 
Martial, i. 118., but these are supposed by some to denote 
the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of alibrary was called a Bibliotheca \ Biblio- 
thecarius is used only by later writers, 

HOUSES OF THE ROMANS. 

^HE houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have 
been nothing else but cottages (casac, vel tuguria,) 
thatched with straw, Ovid. Amor. ii. 9. 18., hence CULMEN, 
the roof of a house (qmd culmis tegehatur,) Serv. in Virg. 
Eel. i. 6. Mu. viii. 654. 

After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; but the haste in build- 
ing prevented attention to the regularity of the streets, Liv. 
y\ 55. Diodor. xiv. 116. 

The houses were reared every where without distinction 
(nulld distinctione passim ereeke), Tacit. Ann. xv..43., or re- 
gard to property (omisso sui alienique discrimine^ adeb ut 
forma urhis esset occupatcB magis, quam divisce similisj 
where every one built in what part he chose, Liv. ib., and 
till the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered only with 
shingles, or thin boards (SCANHUL^ vel scindulcvy i. e. 
tahellcEy in parvas laminas scisscB,) Plin. xvi, 10. s. 15. 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first 
adorned with magnificent buildings; hence that Emperor 
used to boast, that he had found it of brick, but should leave 
it of marble; Marmoream se relinquere, quam latcritiam 
accepisset, Suet. Aug. 29, The streets, however, still were 
narrow and irregular, Suet. Ner. 38. Tacit. Ann. xv. 38., and 
private houses not only incommodious, but even dangerous, 
from their height, and being mostly built of wood, Juvenal. 
iii. 133, &c. Scalis habito iribuSy sed altisy three stories high, 
Martial, i. 118. 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two-thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards (re~ 
giones) into which Rome was divided, only four remained 
entire, Tacit. Ann. xv. 40. Nero himself was thought to have 
been the author of this conflagration. He beheld it from the 
tower of Maicenas, and delighted, as he said, with the beauty 
of the flame, played the Taking of Troy^ drest like an actor. 
Suet. 38. Tacit. Ann. xv. 39, 40. 44. 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
The streets were made straight and broader; the areas of 
the houpes were measured out, and their height restricted to 

70 feet, 
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70 feet, as under Augustus, Strah, v. p, 162. Each house 
had a portico before it, fronting the street, and did not com- 
municate with any other by a common wall, as formerly. It 
behoved a certain part of every house to be built of Gabian 
or Alban stone, which was proof against fire (ignibus imper^ 
.vms,) Tacit. Ann. xv. 53. 

These regulations were subservient to ornament as well as 
utility. Some, however, thought that the former narrowness 
of the st’'eet, and height of the houses, were more conducive 
to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive heat, 
IbuL ' 

Buildings in which several families lived, were called 
INSULAE: houses m which one family lived DOMES, vel 
^DEs PRiVATiE, Suct. Ncf. xvi. 38. 44. Tacit. Ann. vi. 45. 
XV. 41. Seep. 49. * ' ♦ 

We know little of the form either of the outside or inside 
of Roman houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear little or no 
resemblance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. 

The principal parts were, 

] . VESTIBULUM, which was not properly a part of the 
house, but an empty space before the gate, through which 
there was an access to it, Gell. xvi. 5. Ck. Ccccin. 12. Plant. 
Most. hi. 130. 

The vestibule of the golden palace (aurea donim) of 
Nero was so large that it contained three porticos, a mile 
long each, and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings 
like a city, Sitet. fVer. 30. Here was also a colossus of liiin- 
self, or statue of enormous magnitude, 120 feet high. See 
p.3I9. 

2. JANUA, ostium vel/om, the gate (Pohta nmrorum et 
enstrorum; Janua parietis et domorum), made of various' 
kinds of wood, cedar, or cypress, Tlrg. G. ii. 442., elm, 
oak, &c., Ovid. Met. iv. 487- Amor. ii. 1. 25., sometimes of 
iron, Plant. Pers, iv. 4. 21., or brass, Plin. .xxxiv. 3., and 
especially in temples;, of ivory and gold, Cic. Verr. iv. 56. 
Plin. viii. 10. 

The gate was commonly raised above the ground^ , so that 
they had to ascend to it by steps, Firgn JEn. ii. 4S^1 ' Sen. 
Ep. 84. 

The pillars at the sides of the gates, projecting: a little 
without the wall, were called ANT.iE, and the ornaments 
affixed to them, wTought in wood or stone, Ajntepagmenta, 
E’estus. 

When the gate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds (vALVJi:, qubd intus revolvantur) bent inwards, unless 
it was granted to any one by a special law to open his 
2 I door 
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door outwards ; as to P. Valerius Poplicola, and his brother, 
who had twice conquered the Sabines (ut domus eorurn fores 
extra aperirentur), Plin. ?cxxvi. 15,, after the manner of the 
Athenians, whose doors opened to the street (in publicum) ; 
and when any one went out, he always made a noise, by 
striking the door on the inside, to give warning to those with- 
out to keep at a distance. Hence Crepuit foris, Concrepuit 
a Qlycerio ostium, the door of Glycerium hath creaked, i. e. 
is about to be opened^ Ter, And, iv. 1. 59. Hec, iv. 1.6. 
Plant, Amph. i. 2. 34. This the Greeks called ylro(j)eiv Ovpav- 
knocking from without, icov7civ, pulsare vel pultare. 

A slave watched (servahat) at the gate as porter (JANI- 
TOR), Ovid, Fast, i, 138., hence called 0STL\R1US, i’uer 
AB JAN UA, Nep,Han, 12. Clanstritumus, Gell. xii. 10., usually 
in chains (catenatus,) Cqlumel. pr®f. 16. Ovid. Ara.i. 6. 1. 25., 
which when emancipated, he consecrated to the Lares, Uorai, 
i. 5. 65., or to Saturn, Mart, iii. 29., armed with a staff or 
rod (aruudo vel virga,) Senec. de Const. 14., and attended by 
a dog, likewise chained. Suet, Fit, 16. Senec. de Ira, iii. 37. 
On the porter's cell was sometimes this inscription. Cave 
CANEM, Petron. 29. Plant, Most, iii. 2. 162. 

Dogs were also employed to guard the temples, Cic. Sext, 
Rose, 20. Arnob, vi., and because they failed to. give warning 
when the Gauls attacked the Capitol, Liv, v. 47., a certain 
number of them were annually curried through the city, and 
then impaled on a cross, Pliu, xxix, 4. 

Females al^o were sometimes set to watch the door (Jani- 
TRICES,) usually old women. Plant. 1,76. TibulL 

i. 7. 67 . Petron, 55. 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were adorned with green branches, flowers, and lamps, Juve- 
nal. ix. 84. xii. 91., as the windows of the Jews at Rome 
were on Sabbaths, Senec. 95. Pers, v. 180, Before the gate 
of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, were set up branches 
of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror of his enemies, 
Ovid, Tfisin in. 1- 39. Plin. xv. 30. s. 39. ; hence Lacjreatas 
fores, Senec, ad Polyb, 35., Laurigeri PenatesJ Martial, 
viii. 1, So a crown of oak. was suspended on the top of his 
house as being the preserver of bis citizens, Plin; xvi. 3,, 
which honour Tiberius refused, Suet. 26. The laurel branches 
seem to have been, set up on each side of the gate, in the 
vestibule ; and the civic crown to have been suspended from 
above between them: hence Ovid says of the laurel, me- 
diamque tuebere quercum, Met. 1. 563. 

The door, When shut, wassecureffhy bars (obices, clausfra, 
rep(tgula, vectes), irpn boltp (pesmli), chains, Juv, iii. 304., 
locks (tfer«?),andkey8 {claves) : Hence obderepessulumforibus, 

to 
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to bolt the door, Ter. Heaut/iLd.diJ ,,occludere ostmnpessuUs, 
with two bolts, one below, and another above, Plant, Aul; 
i. 2, 25., uncmum immitterei to fix the bolt with a hook \ ob* 
serare fores^ vel ostiim, to lock the door. Ter, Eun, iv. 6. 25., 
semrn ponere^ Juvenal, vi. 34., appositd jamia fulta sera, 
locked, Ovid, Art, A. ii. 244., reserare^ to open, to unlock, 
Ovid, Met, x, 384„ excutere paste seram^ Am. i. 6. 24, &c. It 
appears, that the locks of the ancients were not fixed to the 
paniiels (impages) of the doors with nails like ours, but were 
taken off when the door was opened, as our padlocks : Hence 
et jaceat tacit d lapsa catena sera, Propert. iv. 12. 26. 

Knockers (marculi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or 
bells (tintinnubnla) hung up, as among us. Suet, Aug. 91. 
Senec, de Ira, iii. 35. I)io, liv. 4. 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, 
who they wTre, Cic, Phil, ii. 31, He admitted or excluded 
such as his master directed, Suet, Ofh, 3. Settee, Ep, 47. 
Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master’s being at 
home, Cic, Oral, ii. 68. Martial, ii. 5. v. 23. Ovid, Art, 
Am, ii. 521. 

Besides t\ie janitor, the emperors and great men had per- 
sons who watched or kept guard in the vestibule (Excubije 
vel cusTODiA,) Tacit, Ann, xv. 52,, to which Virgil alludes, 
ALn, vi. 555. 574. 

A door in the back part of the house was called POSTI- 
CIJM, vo\ posHcum ostium, Plaut, Sticb. iii. 1. 40. Horat. Ep, 
i. 5. 31., or PsEUDOTHVRUM, V. -ow, Cic. VeiT. ii. 20. Red., 
in Senat. 6., that in the fore-part, Anticum, Festus, 

3. The Janua, or principal gate, was the entrance to the 
ATRIUM, or AULA, the court or hall, which appears to 
have been a large oblong square, surrounded with covered or 
arched galleries (porticus tectedv^ Auson. EidyU. 

X. 49. 

Three sides of the Atrium were supported on pillars, in 
later times, of marble, Plin, xvii. 1. — xxxvi. 2, 3, 

The side opposite to the gate was called TABLINUM ; 
and the other two sides, AL^E, Vitruv, vi. 4. 

The tahlinurn was filled with books, and the records of 
what any one had done in his magistracy, Plin, xxxv. 2. 

Ill the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected, See p, 432, 
The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, wrought 
at spinning and weaving, Cic, Mil. 5. Nep, Preef, (In 
medio cedium, i. e. in atrio, Liv, i, 57.) 


The ancient Romans used every method to encourage do- 
mestic industry in women. Spinning apd weaving constituted 
their chief employment, 

2i2 To‘ 


2i2 
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To this the rites of marriage directed their attention. Sec 
p. 430. Hence the frequent allusions to it in the poets, 
firg, Mn, viii. 408. ix. 488., and the atrium seems to have 
been the place appropriated for their working (ex vetere more 
in atrio telce texebantur^ Ascon. in Cic. pro Mil. 5.), that their 
industry might be conspicuous : Hence the qualities of a good 
wifef " rmrigeroe uxoris): probitas,forma,JideSyfamapndicifi(je, 
lanijficceque maniis, Auson. Parent, iii. 3. xvi. 3. But in after- 
times, women of rank and fortune became so luxurious and 
indolent, that they thought this attention below them. Nimc 
plerteque sic luxu et inertia defluunty tit tie lanificii qiiidcm 
curam suscipere dignentur, Coiumel. xii. prooem. 9. On this 
account, slaves only were employed in spinning and weaving 
(Tbxtores et TEXTRICBS, Imijici, et -ce)^ and a particular 
place appr^riated to them, where they wrought (textrina, 
vel -um). Thus Verres appointed in Sicily, Cic. Ferr. iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of wool ; for although there 
were those who made linen, linteones, Plant. AuL iii. 5. 38. 
ServAn JEn. vii. 14., and a robe of linen (vestis lintea) seems 
to have been highly valued, Cic. Ferr. v. 56.,, yet it was not 
much worn. 

The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are de- 
scribed by Ovid, Met. vi. 53. \ dressing the wool ; picking or 
teasing, combing, and carding it (lanam carpere^ pectcre, v. 
pectinarcy carminarcj he.) ; spinning (nere, poet, ducerc, vcl 
trahere) with a distaff (colu^) and spindle (fuses), winding 
or forming the thread into clews ( glomerare;) dying (tingerc, 
fucare,fuco medicare). 

The wool seems to have been sometimes put np in round 
balls, in orhes) before it was spun^ Ovid. ibid. 19. 

Horat. JEp. i. 13, 14, 

, Wool, when new cut (reQ€$^s tonsa) with its natural mois- 
ture, was called SUCCIpA (asucco, Farr.), so mulier succida, 
plump, plant. Mil. iii, 1. 193. It used to be sinoirited with 
wine or, oil, or swine*s grease, to prepare it fo^ being dyed, 
Juvenal, v. 24. PUn. viii, 48. xxix. 2. Farr. It. It. i\. 11. 

The lopm (machim in qua tela texitur) or at least tliat part 
to which the web was tied, was called JUGUM, a cylinder or 
round beam across two other beams, in this form, IT, resem- 
bling the jugum ignvminio^um, under which vanquished 
enendes were made to pass, Festus.^ Liy. iii. 28. 

The threads or thrums which tied the web the jugum, 
were cdled LICIA; the threads extended longwise, and alter- 
nately, pised aqd depressed, STAMEN, the warp (a stando,) 
‘because the ancients stood when they wove, placing the 
web perpendictdarly (whence Radio stantis (i, e. pendent! s) 
perdtrr^ stamina teke, Ovid. Met. iv, 275.}, and wrought 

upwards 
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Upwards {in altitudmem^ vel sursum versum, Festus), which 
method was dropt, except by the linen- weavers (Linteones), 
and ill weaving the Tunica Recta, ^ lb. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called SUBTE- 
MEN, the woof or wefty (quasi suhtcximmy vel suhstameny) 
some read suhtegmetiy but improperly : the instrument which 
separated the threads of the warp, ARUNDO, the reed; 
which inserted the woof into the warp, RADIUS, the shuttle ; 
which fixed it when inserted, PECTEN, the lay, Ovid, Met, 
vi. 53., vel S PATH A, Sencc, Ep, 91 . When the web was woven 
upright, a thin piece of wood, like a sword, seems to have 
been used for this purpose ; as in the weaving of Arras, of 
Turkey carpetting, &c. in which alone, the upright mode of 
working is now retained, the weft is driven up with an instru- 
ment somewhat like a hand, with the fingers stretched out, 
made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the ancients 
made use of the reed afid lay for driving up the weft as the 
moderns do. The. principal part of the machinery of a loom, 
vulgarly called the Caam or HiddleSy composed of eyed or 
hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and of which, 
being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the 
feet on the Treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes 
the shed for transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some- 
thing similar, seems also to have been called LICIA ; hence 
Lida telcc addere, to prepare the web for weaving, to begin 
to weave, Virg, 0. i, 285. 

When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads 
of the warp of different colours were alternately raised and 
depressed ; and in like manner, the woof was inserted : If, for 
instance, three rows of threads {tria Ucia) of different colours 
were raised orinserted together, the cloth was' called TRILIX, 
wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the rais- 
ing of thr,eads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure, 
Virg, Mn, iii. 467. v. 259. vii. 639. So bilix. Id. xii. 375. 
Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver in cloth : 
thus, Fert picturatas auri suhtemine vestesy figured with a 
weft of gold, Virg. jEn, iii. 483. The warp was also called 
TRAM A, Senec, Ep. 91. Hence trama fgurcey skin and 
bones, like a thread-bare coat, Pers, vi. 73. ; but Servius makes 
traina the same with subtemeny Virg. ^En. iii. 483, 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle work {acu pin- 
gere) is said to have been first invented by the I^rygians ; 
. whence such vests were called PHiiYGlpNiiE, PUn, viii. 48, 
s. 74 . — the interweaving' of gold {durum mteicere)y by King 
Attains; whence Vestes ArTAUCiE, Ih, ^ Proper i, iii. 18, 
19. — the interweaving of differ^t colohrs {colores diversos 
pictures intexere) by the Babylonians 3 hangings andfiirniturc 
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of which kinds of cloth for a dining-room {tricUniaria Baby- 
lonica) cost Nero ^^32,281 : 13 : 4, quadragies scstcrtio ; and 
even in the time of Cato cost ^)0,000 sestertii, Plin. ibid. — 
the raising of several threads at once (plurmis liciis texere) 
by the people of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called Polymita (ex n-oXw, multns, 
et filim) Ib. & MartiaL xiv. 150. Isidor, xix. 22., 
wrought, as weavers say, with a many-leaved mam or comb. 
The art of mixing silver in cloth (argentum in fila deducere, 
et JiUs argenfeis vestimenta contexere) was not invented till 
under the Greek emperors ; when clothes of that kind of stuff 
came to be much used under the name of Vestimenta Syr- 
matina, Salmas, ad Fopisci Aurelian. 46. 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, FILIJM, a 
thread, is often put for a style or manner of writing, Cit\ Lcel. 
7. Orat. ii.22. iii.26. Fam. ix. 32. Gell. xx. 5., and ducere 
or DEDUCBRE, to write or compose, Juvenal, vii. 74. ; thus, 
Tenui deductapoemata Jilo, i. e. subtiliore stilo scripta, Horat. 
Ep. ii. 1. 225. So deductum dicere carmen, to sing a pasto- 
ral poem, written in a simple or humble style, Virg. Eel. vi. 
b.-r-Ovid. Trist. i. 10. 18. Ep. xvii. 88. Pont. i. 5. 7. 13. ; 
also TEXERE, Cic. Fam. ix. 21. Q. Fratr. iii. 5., and subtexere, 
to subjoin, Tibull. iv. 1. 211. 

In the Atrium anciently the family used to sup, Serv. in 
Virg. JEn. i. 726. iii. 353., where likewise was the kitchen 
(Cuuna), Ibid. 

. In the Atrium, the nobility placed the images of their an- 
cestors, (see p. 29.), the clients used to wait on their patrons, 
Horat. Ib. i.5. 31. Juvenal, vii. 7\.,2ind received the sportula. 
See p. 417. 

The Atrium was also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, 
&;c. and the place where these were kept was called PINA- 
COTHECA, Plin. xxxv. 2. Petron. 29, 83. 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into 
different parts, separated from one another by hangings or 
Veils (nela)i into which persons were admitted, according to 
their different degrees of favour, whence they, were called 
Mmici ADMISSIONIS primee, secund(e,\e\ tertim; which dis- 
tinction is said to have been first made by C. Gracchus and 
Livius Drusus, Senec. de Benef. vi. 33, 34. Clem. i. 10. Hence 
those who admitted persons into the presence of the emperor, 
were called Ex officio admissiones, Suet. Fesp. \4., vel Ad-. 
;missionales, Lamprid. in Alex. 4., and the chief of them, 
Wagisteb admissionum^ master of ceremonies, Fopisc. Au- 
telian. 12., usually freed-men, who used to be very insolent 
under weak or wicked princes, Plin. xxxiii, 3., and even to 

take 
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take money for admission, Senec, Const. Sapient, 14., but not 
so under good princes, Plm, Paneg, 47- 

There was likewise an atrium in temples ; thus, atrium 
IJhertatiSy Cic. Mil. 22. Liv. xxxv. 7- Tacit. Hist. i. 31. 
Atrium piihlicum in Capitolio^ Liv. xxiv. 10. 

In the hall there was an hearth (FOCUS), on which a fire* 
was kept always burning near the gate, under the charge of 
the janitor, Ovid, Fast. i. 135., around it the images of the 
Lares were placed ; whence Lar is put for focus, ibid. 

The ancients had not chimnies for conveying the smoke 
through the walls as we have ; hence they were much infested 
with it, Horat. Sat. i. 5. 81. Vitruv. vii. 3., hence also the 
images in the hall are called FuMosiE, Cic. Pis. 1. Juvenal. 
viii. 8., and December Fumosus, from the use of fires in that 
month, Martial, v. 31. 5. 

They burnt wood, Horat. Od. i. 9. 5., which they were at 
great pains to dry, Id, iii. 17. 14., and anoint with the lees of 
oil [amurca), to prevent , smoke, xv. 8., hence called ligna 
ACAPNA, {exapriv. et KaTvo<i,fumus), Mart. xiii. 15. vel 
cocTA, ne fumum facient, Ulpian. de Legg. iii, 1. 53. Cato de 
R. R. c. 133. 

The Romans used portable furnaces [camini portutiles, for- 
naccs, vel -cuI{b, foculi, ignitahula, vel eschdroi) for carrying 
embers and burning coals {prunce vel carbones igniti) to wariu 
the different apartments of a house. Suet. Tib. 74. Vii. 8., 
which seem to have been placed in the middle of the room, 
Cat. de Re Rust, 18. Colum. xi. 1. 

In the time of Seneca, a method was contrived of conveying 
heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals 
affixed to the walls (per tubos parietibus impressos), which 
warmed the rooms more equally, Seflec, Ep. 90. deprovid. 4. 

4. An open place in the centre of the house, wliere the 
rain-water fell, and which admitted light from above, was 
called IMPLUVIUM, or Compluvium, Festus, Varro de L. L. 
iv. 33. Ascon. in Cic. Verr. i. 23. Liv, xliii. 15., also Cavac- 
HiuM, or Cavum eedium, Varr. ibid. Plin. Ep. ii. I 7 ., com- 
monly uncovered (subdivale) ^ if not, from its arched roof, 
called TfiSTyDO, Varr. ibid, 

Vitruvius directs, that it should not be more than the third, 
nor less than the fourth part of the breadth of the Atrium, 
vi. 4. 

The slave who had the charge of the Atrium^ and what it 
contained, Was called ATRIENSIS, Petron. 25. He held 
the first rank among his fellow-slaves, Ck. Top. 5, Plauf. 
Asin, ii. 3. 80., and exercised authority over them. Id, ii, 4. 
18. 

5, The sleeping apartments in a house were called CU- 

BICULA 
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BICULA dormitoriaw^l nocturna, 7ioctis, etsoimii; for there 
were also cubicula diurnal for reposing in the day-time, Plm, 

i^>.i.3.ii. 17. V.6. 

Each of these had commonly an anti-chamber adjoining 
(Procoetum, vel Procestrium)^ Ibid. 

There were also in bed-chambers places for holding books, 
inserted in the walls (armaria parietiinserta)^ Id. ii. 17* 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, 
under lock and key, Jis we say, was called CONCLAVE, vel 
-mm, Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 29. {a con et clavis, quod uiid clavi 
claudilur,i'e5fMs; vel qiiodintraeum locum loco multa etcubi- 
cula clausa sunt^ adhcerentia triclinia^ Donat, in Ter. Eun. 

iii. 5. 35.), put also for the Triclinium, Cic, Verr, iv. 26. 
Orat, ii. 86. QumctiL ix. 2. Moral, Sat, ii. 6. 113. 

Among the Greeks, the women had a separate apartment 
from the men, called GYN^ECEUM (^waiKelov), Vic, Phil. 
ii. 37 . Ter, Phorm. v, 5. 22. 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called 
CUBlCULARll, Cic. Alt. mi. 14. 'Suet, Tib. 21., or Cuni- 
c CLARES, Id. Ner. 38., the chief of them, PRiEPosiTUs cu- 
uicuLo, vel Decurio Cubiculariorum, Suet, Dorn. 16. 1/. 
They were usually in great favour with their masters, and 
introduced such as wanted to see them, Cic, Ibid. For the 
^mperors often gave audience in their bed-chamber ; the doors 
of which had hangings or curtains suspended before them 
(foribus praetenta oc/oj. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 5. Suet. Cl, 10. 
which were drawn up (kvabantur) when any one entered, 
Senee, Ep, 81. 

The eating apartments were called Cccnationcs, Ccciiaculay 
vel Triclinia, vSee p. 402. 

A parlour for supping or sitting in was called DliETA, 
Plin, Ep. ii, 17 . Suet, Cl, 10. j sometimes several apartments 
joined together were called by that name, or Zeta, Plm, 
Ep, ii. 17 . T. 6. ; and a small apartment, or alcove, which 
might be joined to the principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, ZOTHECA, 
vel -c«/a, Ibid, 

DjjETa, in the civil law, is often put for a pljasure-house 
in a garden ; So Plm, Ep, ii. I 7 . ; and by Cicero, for diet, 
or a certain mode of living, for the cure of a disease, Att, 

iv. 3, It is sometimes confounded with cuhkulum, Plin. Ep. 
vi. 16. 

An apartment for basking in the sun was called SOLARI- 
UMjPtof. Mil. ii. 4. 25. Suet. Cl, 10., which Nero appointed 
to be made on fbe portico before the house, Id, Ner, 16., or 
Heliocaminus,.P/Im. 75. 

The apartments of a house were variously constructed and 

arranged 
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arranged at different times, and according to the different 
taste of individuals. 

The Roman houses were covered with tiles (tegulce) of a 
considerable breadth; hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in 
Vitruvius and ancient monuments two feet broad {bipedales) ; 
and a garret {cosnaculim) covered by one tile. Suet. Gramm. 
11. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 ahbli^ or 10 asses for every tile on their 
houses, whether their own property or hired, Dia. xlvi. 31. 
In Nonius Marcellus we read, In sin^ulas tegulas imjmitis 
sexcentis sexcmties conjici posse, c. iv. 93. But here sexcentis 
is supposed to be by mistake for sex nummis, or singulas 
tegulas to be put for singula tecta, each roof. 

The roofs {tecta) of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generally of an angular form, like ours, the top or highest part 
of which was called FASTlGIUM,JFeA‘^M5, Virg. i. 442. 
ii. 458. 7^8., hence operi fastigium imponere, to finish, Cic. 
Off', iii. 7-j put also for the whole roof, Cic. Orat. iii. 46. Q. 
Fr. iii. 1 . 4., but particularly for a certain part on the top of 
the front of temples, where inscriptions were made, Plin. 
Paupg. 54,, and statues erected, xxxv. 12. s.45. xxxvi.5. 

Hence it w^as decreed by the Senate, that Julius Ct'esar might 
add a Fastigium to the front of his house, and adorn it in the 
same manner as a temple, Flor. iv. 2. Cic. Phil, ii. 43., which, 
the night before he was slain, his wife Calpurnia dreamt 
had fallen down, Suet. Jul. 81 . Plutarch, in Cces. p. 738. 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, Fas- 
TiGiiJM is put for any declivity; hence Cloacae fasti gio duct ce, 
sloping, Liv. i. 38. So Coes. B, C. i. 45. ii. 24. Fastigiatus, 
bending or sloping, Cacs. B. G. il 8., and from its proper 
signification, viz. the summit or top, it is put for dignity or 
rank ; thus, Curalio altior fastigio suo, a charge superior to 
his rank, Liv. ii. 27.; Pari fastigio with equal dignity, 
JVepiXXv. 114.; In consulare fastigium pfovectus,io the honour 
of consul. Veil. ii. 69,, or for any headLoi discourse ; Stimma 
seqtiar fastigia rerpm, I will recount the chief circumstances, 
Virg. Mn. i. 346. ; also for depth, as altitudo, Serv. in Virg. 
G. ii. 288. The centre of the inner part of a round roof of 
a temple, where the beams joined, was called THOLUS, 
Serv. in Virg. Mn. ix. 480. Ovid. Fast. vi. 296.,, the front 
of which, or the* space above the door, was also called 
Fastigium, ' Pi'rg. ibid. But any round roof was called 
Tholus, Martial, ii. 59. Fitruv. i. 7.5., as that of Vesta, 
resembling the concave hemisphere of the sky, Ovid, Fast. 
vi. 282. 296. Whence Dio says, that tj^e Pantheon of 
Agrippa had its name, because, from tibe roundness of its 
figure (edKoeihi op), it resembled hcav«j, the abode of the 
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gods^ liii. 27 . From the Tholus offerings consecrated to 
the gods, as spoils taken in war, &c. used to be suspended, 
or fixed to the Fastigium^ Virg. ib., and on the top of the 
Tholiis^ on the outside, statues were sometimes placed, Mart, 

i.71. 10. 

The ancient Romans had only openings {foramina) in the 
walls to admit the light, FENESTRiE, windows (from 0atj^w, 
ostendo; hence oculi et aures sunt quasi fermtrcs animi^ 
Cic. Tusc* 1. 20.)^ covered with two folding leaves {bifores 
vnlva:)^ of wood, Ovid, Pont, iii. 5. Amor, i. 5, 3., and some- 
times a curtain, Juvenal, ix. 105., hence said to be joined, 
when shut, Horat, Od, i. 25., Cubiculum ne diem quidern 
sentit, nisi apertis fenestris, Plin. ii. I 7 . ix. 36., sometimes 
covered with a net {fenestree reticulatj?. ne quod animal 
maleficum introire queat, Varr. R. R. iii. 7.), occasionally 
shaded by curtains {ohductis velis), Plin. Ep. vii. 21. 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a 
certain transparent stone, called LAPIS SPECULARIS, 
found first in Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, 
Sicily, and Africa, which might be split into thin leaves {fin- 
ditur in quamlibet tenues crustas)^ like slate, but not above 
five feet long each, Senec, Ep, Plin, xxxvi. 22. s. 45. 
What this stone was is uncertain. 

Windows, however, of that kind (SPECULARIA), were 
used only in the principal apartments of great houses, Senee, 
Ep, 86. Nat, Q, iv, 13., in gardens, Plin, xv. 16. xix. 5. 
Martial, viii. 14., called Perspicua gemma, Ib, 68., in por- 
ticos, Plin, Ep, ii. 17», in sedans {leetkee), Juvenal, iv. 21., 
or the like. 

Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to have been 
used for windows 5 hence oorneum specular, Tertullian. de 
Anim, 53. 

The Romans did not use glass for windows, although they 
used it for other purposes, particularly for mirrors {specula), 
nor is it yet universally used in Italy, on {Recount of the heat. 
Glass was fifst invented in Phoenicia accidentally, by mariners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore, Plin, xxxvi. 26. 
e. 65. 

Glass windows {vitrea specularia) are not mentioned till 
about the middle of the fourth century bV Hieronymus {St, 
Jerome^) ad E%ech, xl. 16., first used in England, A. 1177* 5 
first made there, 1558. ; but plate glass for coaches and look- 
ing glasses not till 1673, 

The Romans, in latei* times, adorned the pavements of 
their houses with fmall pieces (erustm^ vel -a) of marble, of 
different kinds, and different colours, curiously joined toge- 
ther, 
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ther, called pavimenta sectilia, Suet, Cms, 46. (XiOoarptDra, 
Farm,) vel EMJiLEMAXA vermiculata^ Cic, Orat, iii. 43., 
or with small pebbles, {calculi vel tesserae, s. -iilae), dyed in 
various colours ; hence called Favimenta tessellata, Suet, 

ih, used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings, Lucan, x. 
1 14., in after-times called o'pus museum, vel musivurn, Mosaic 
work, probably because first used in caves or grottos conse- 
crated to the muses (musea), Plin. xxxvi. 21. s. 42. The walls 
also used to be covered with crusts of marble, Ib, 6., 

Ceilings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raised workiund hollows {laqueata tecta, Cic. Legg. 

ii. I. La a [JE aria vel lacunaria, from lacus or lacuna, the 
hollow interstice between the beams, Serv. in Firg, jEn. 1. 
726.), gilt {aiirea, Ibid. & liorat. Od. ii. 18., inaurata, Plin. 
xxxiii. 3.), and painted, Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40. Nero made 
the ceiling of his dining-room to shift and exhibit new ap- 
pearances, as the different courses or dishes were removed, 
Senee, Ep, 90. Suet. Ner. 31. 


VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROMANS. 

'T'HE magnificence of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous 
in their country villas, Cic, de Legg, iii. 13. 

VILLA originally denoted a farm-house and its appurte- 
nances, or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman 
{(quasi vella, quo fructus vehebant, unde vehebant, cum 
vemlerentur, Varr. R. R. i. 2. 14.) : hence the overseer of a 
farm was called VILLICUS, and his wife (uxor liberi, et 
CONTUBERNALIS sevm) VILLICA. But when luxury was in- 
troduced, the name of villa was applied to a number of build- 
ings reared for accommodating the family of an opulent Roman 
citizen in the country, Cic. Rose, Com, 12.; hence some of 
them are said to have been built in the maimer of cities, in 
urbium modum exvedificatcB, Sallust. Cat. 12. Zl^jdificia pri- 
vata, laxitatem urbium magnarum vmcentia, Senec. Benef. 
vii. 10. Ep. 90. Horat. Od. ii. 15‘. iii. 1.33. 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, Urrana, 
Rustica, and Fructuaiwa. The first contained dining- 
rooms, parlours^ bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, 
terraces {xysti), &c,, adapted to the different seasons of the 
year. The villa rustica contained accommodations for the 
various tribes of slav€<fe and workmen, stables, &c., and the 
Fructiiaria, wine and oil-cellars, corn -yards {fwnilia et pa- 
learia,) barns, granaries, storehouses, repositories for pre- 
serving fruits {oporotheccs)j Columel. i. 6. 2, &c. 
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Cato and Varro include both the last parts under the name 
of Vjlla Rustica, Cat, de B, JR. iii. 1. ix. 1. Farr. xiii. 6. 
But the name of villa is often applied to the first alone, with- 
out the other two, and called by Vitruvius, Pseudo-urbana ; 
by others,. PRiETOBiUM, Pallad. 1. 8. Suet. Aug. 72, CaLd7. 
Tit, 8, 

In every villa there commonly was a tower 5 in the, upper 
part of which was a supping-rooin (ccenatio), where the guests, 
while reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a 
pleasant prospect, Plin. JEp. ii. I 7 . 

Adjoining to the Villa rustica, were places for keeping 
hens, Gallinarium-; geese, Chenoboscium ; ducks and wild 
fowl, Nessotrophidm; birds, ornithon, vel Aviarium; dor- 
mice, Glirarium; swine, Suile, &c. stabulum, et harce, 
hogsties ; hares, rabbits, &c., Leporarium, a warren ; bees, 
Apiarium ; and even snails. Cochleare, &c. 

There was a large park, of fifty acres or more (irapaSftao^,) 
for deer and wild beasts, Theriotrophium, vel vivarium, 
Geli. ii. 20., but the last word is applied also to a fish-pond 
(Piscina), Juvenal, iv. 51., or an oyster-bed, Plm. ix. 54., 
or any place where live animals were kept for pleasure or 
profit : Hence in vivaria mittere^ i. e. lactare^ munerihts et 
observantid omni alicujus lieereditatem capture^ to court one 
for his money, Jjorat. Ep. i. 1, 70. Ad vivaria currunt, to 
good quarters, to a place where plenty of spoil is to be had, 
Juvenal, iii. 308. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens, (Hor- 
Tus vel oRTUs, uhi arbores et oiera oriuntur,) as indeed all 
the ancients were ) hence the fabulous gardens and golden 
apples of the Hesperides, Firg, AEJn, iv. 484., of Adonis and 
Alcindus, Ib. G. ii. 87. Ovid. Am, i. 10. 56. Pont, iv, 2. 10. 
Stat. Silv. i. 3. 81., the hanging gardens {pensiles horti) of 
Semiramis, or of Cyrus at Babylon, Plin. xix, 4., the gardens 
of Epicurus, put for his gymnasium, or school, Ibid, et Cic. 
Att xii. 23. Fin. v. 3. * 

In the laws of the Twelve Tables villa is not mentioned, 
but hortus in place pf it, Plin. ibid. The husbandmen called 
a garden altera succidia, a second dessert, or flitch of bacon, 
{pema, petdso, vel which was always ready to be 

cut, Ck, Se7i. 16., or a sallad (agetaria, -orum, facilia con- 
cogui, nec oneraiura sensum ciho, Plin. xix. 4. s. 19.) and 
judged there must be a bad bousfe^lfe {fiequgm mater familias, 
for this was her charge) in that ha»Se where the garden was in 
bad order (indiligpu hortus, i. e. indiligenter cultus). E^ en. 
in the city, the common people used to have representations 
of gardens in their windows, Plin, Ibid, 


In 
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In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs {ex horto enimplehei macellum, ib.), hence 
called Hoetus pinguis, the kitchen-garden, Plrg, G. iv. 118. 
Flin, Ep, ii. 17 *> and noble families were denominated not 
only from the cultivation of certain kinds of pulse {legumina)^ 
Fabii, Lentuli, Pisanes, &c. but also of lettuce, Lactuemiy 
Plin. xix, 4, s. 19. 3. 

But in after-times the chief attention was paid to the rear- 
ing of shady-trees, Horat, Od, ii. 14. 22. et ii. 15. 4. Ovid. 
Nux, 29, &c., aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens ; as 
the mprile, wy^ laurel, boxwood, &c. These, for the sake of 
ornament, were twisted and cut into various figures by slaves 
trained for that purpose, called TOPIARII, Plin. Ep. iii. 19. 
who were said Topiariam, sc. artem facere, Cic. Q. Fr. iii. 
1, 2., vel OPUS TopiARiUM, Plin. xv. 30. 

Gardens were adorned with the most beautiful statues, 
Cic. Dorn. 43, Plin. Ep. viii. 18. f. Here the Romans, when 
they chose it, lived in retirement, Cic. Alt. xii. 40. Suet. Cl. 
5. Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34. and enteitained their friends, Senec. 
Ep. 21. Mart, iv, 64. 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered {rigid vel irrigui) ; and for that purpose, 
if there was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in 
pipes, {inducebatur per canales, vel fistulas aquarias, Plin. 
Ep. V. 6., jier tubas plumbeos, vcl ligneos, Plin. xvi. 42. s. 8 i. 
vel fictiles, seu testaceos, Id. xxxi. 6 . s. 31.) These aque- 
ducts {ductus aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they 
went by the name of Nili and Euripi, Cic. Legg. ii. 1. 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, were, /tor// CiESARis, Horat. Sat, i. 9. 18. Suet. 83,, 
Luculli, Tacit. Ann. xi. 1. 37. j Martialis, iv, 64. ; Nero- 
Nis, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 3. xv, 44 . 5 Pompeii, Cic. Phil. ii. 29. ; 
Salustii, V. -lANi, the property first of Sallust the historian, 
then of his grand-nephew and adopted son, Tacit. Ann. iii. 30.; 
afterwards of the emperors, /</. xiii. 47- Hist. Sene- 
C/E, Id. xiv. 52. Juvenal, x. 16. ; TARauiNii Supbrbi, the 
most ancient in the city, Liv. i. 54. Ovid. Fast. ii. 703, &c. 
Adjoining to the garden were beautiful w^alks {ambulacra 
vel Aiones), shaded with trees, and a place for exercise {palw- 
stra), Cic. Legg. ii. 2 . Gell. i. 2. 

I |Trees were often reared with great care remnd houses in 
the city, Horat, Ep.i. jO. 22. Tibull. iii, 8. 15., and statues 
placed among them, Ck, J^err. i. 19, 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

'T^HE ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that 
their most illustrious commanders were sometimes called 
from the plough ; thus, Ciucinnatiis, Liv. iii. 26. Cic. Bose, 
Am, 18. The senators commonly resided in the country, 
and cultivated the ground with their own hands, Ibid, (see 
p. 8.) and the noblest families derived their surnames from 
cultivating particular kinds of grain ; as the Fabii, Pisones, 
Lentuli, CiCERONEs, &c. BUu. xvih. 1. To be a good 
husbandman was accounted the highest praise, (Bonus colo- 
Nus, vel AGRICOLA, was equivalent to Vir Bonus, Ibid, 3. 
CatOy R, B, Br, 2.; Locuples, rich, q. loci, hoc est, ag^d 
plenus: Pecuniosus, '^kpecoritm copid; so Assidtjus, ab (me 
dando, Quinctil, v. 10. Ovid. Fast. v. 280. Gell. x. 5. Festus); 
and whoever negicetedhis ground, or cultivated it improperly, 
was liable to the animadversions of the censors, Plin, ibid. 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, Farr. 
B, B, i. 10. Plin, xviii. 11. called H^rbdium, (guod hecredem 
seguermtur), Id., and Sors, Festns; or cespes fortuitus, Horat. 
Od. ii. 15, 17«> which must have been cultivated with the 
spade. An hundred of these sories or hwredia was called 
Centuaria, GolnmelL'i. 5. ; hence in nullam sortern honoriim 
natuSy i. e. partem hcereditatisy to no share of his grandfather’s 
fortune, Liv. i. 34. After the expulsion of the kings, seven 
acres were granted to each citizen, Plin, xviii. 3., which con- 
tinued for a long time to be the usual portion assigned them 
in the division of conquered lands, Liv. v. 30. Vul, Max, iv. 
3. 5. L. Quinctius Ciucinnatiis, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, 
Regulus, &c. had no more. Id', iv. 4. 6, 7. Cincinnatus had 
only four acres according to Columella, Preef. & i. 3., and 
Pliny, xviii. 3. 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds which they kept in their own hands, were called 
VILLICI, Horat. Ep. i. 14. Cic. Ferr. iii. 53. Att. xiv. 1 7- 
and were usually of servile condition, Ibid, 

Those who cultivated the public grounds of the Roman 
people, and paid tithes for them, were also called Aratores, 
whether Roman citizens, or natives of the provinces, (pro- 
vindaleSy and their farms Arationes, Cic, Ferr. iii. 20. 27. 
63. P/nX ii. 37. V . 

But when riches increased, and the estates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of their grounds 
to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, as onr 
farmers or tenants, and were properly called COLONI, Cic. 

Ccecin, 
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Cmdn. 32. JP/m. Ep. x. 24. Colum. i. 7. CONDUCTORILS, 
Plin, Ep, vii. 30,, or PARTlARII, because usually they 
shared the produce of the ground with the proprietor, CaiuSy 
1. 25. § LocatL Plin, Ep, ix. 37. It appears that the ’ 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years, [singulis 
lustris prcddia locdsse,) Id. ix. 37. 

AGRICOL^ was a general name, including not only 
those who ploughed the ground, (ARATORES, qui terram 
arant, vel ipsi sua manu^ vel per alios, Cic. Verr. v. 38.) but 
also those who reared vines [vimtores), or trees [arhoratores], 
and shepherds [pastores,) 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to 
the proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
POLITOR vel Polintor, the dresser of the land, or Parti- 
ARius ; which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to any 
one who shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such 
farmers are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who 
farmed their own grounds, Coloni. So Virg, Eel. ix, 4. But 
this word is commonly used in the same general sense with 
agrlcolcB : Non dominus, sed cohnus, Senec. Ep. 88. In Colu- 
mella, colonus means the same with the farmer or tenant 
among us, who was always of a free condition, and distin- 
guished from VJLLICUS, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a 
steward, who was usually a slave or freed-man, Colum, i. 7. 
Horat, Ep, i. 14, Cic, Verr, iii. 50. So shepherds, Virg, Eel, 
i. 28. 41. When a free-born citizen was employed as an 
overseer, he was called Procurator, Cic, Ceecin, 20. Att, 
xiv. 17. Oral, i. .58., and those who acted under him, 
ACTOREs, Plin. Ep. iii. 19. 

The persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or 
bailiff, were either slaves or hirelings; in later times chiefly 
the former, and many of them chained. See p. 36. Plin, 

, xviii. 4. Martial, ix. 23, Ovid, Pont, i, 6, 31. The younger 
Pliny had none such, Ep, iii. 19. 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that subject, Cato, Varro, 
Virgil, Pliny, Columella, Palladiiis, &c. 

Soils were chiefly of six kinds ; fat and lean [pingue vel 
niacrum), free and stiff (solutum vel spksum, rarum vel den- 
sum), wet and diTy {hmiidim vel sicctim), which were adapted 
to produce different crops. Col, ii. 2. 

The free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for 
corn, Virg, G, ii. 229. 

The qualities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a 
blackish colour (tei'ra nigra vel puUa, Virg. G, ii, 203.), glu- 
tinous wheu wet, lb* 248*, and easily crumbled when dry 5 
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has an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetness, Ih, 238. Plin. 
xvii. 5. ; imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, and dis- 
charges a superfluity, Ik / when ploughed, exhales mists and 
* flying smoke, not hurting *the plough-irons with salt rust; 
the ploughman followed by rooks, crows, &c., and, when at 
rest, carries a thick grassy turf, Plin, ik Firg, G, ii. 217* 
Land for sowing was called ARVUM, {ab arando, Farr. 
E. E, i. 29.) anciently Jirvus, sc. ag^r, Plaut. True. 1, 2, 
47. ; ground for pasture, pascuum, v. -us, sc. ager, Ibid. 

The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung (fimus vel which they were at 

great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills (sterquilinia 
vel firneta), constructed in a particular manner, CoL i.D. Plin. 
xxiv. 19. xvii. 9. They sometimes sowed pigeons’ dung, or 
the like, on the fields like seed, and mixed it Vith the earth 
by sarcVmg or by weeding-hooks [sarcula), Col. ii. 16. 

When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of different 
qualities, Ibid. ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for manube (stercoranM agri causa), Varr. R. R. i.23. Beans 
were used by the Greeks for this purpose, Theophrast. viii. 9. 

The Jiomans also, for manure, burnt on the ground the 
stubble fstfpulam urehant), Virg. G. i. 84., shrubs (fruteta), 
Plin. xviii. 6.^ twigs and small branches (virgas et sarmenta). 
Id. 25. They were well acquainted with lime (calx), but do 
not seem to have used it for manure, at least till late. Pliny 
mentions the use of it for that purpose in Gaul, xvii. 8., and 
hence probably it was tried in Italy. .He also mentions the 
uie of marie (MARGA) of various kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likewise in Greece, called there Lcucargillon, 
xvii. 5, &c., but not found in Italy, 75. 

To carry off the water, { ad aquam, vel uUginem nimiam de- 
ducendam,) drains (Incilia vel fopcc incile^ were made, both 
covered and open (cceccs et patentes), according to the nature 
of the soil, and water-furrow’s, (sulci aquarii vel eliccs, quod . 
undam eliciunt, Firg. G* i. 199.) Col. ii. 2^^8. Plin, xviii. 6. 

. The instruments used ih tillage were, 

ARATRUM, the plough, concerning the form of whicli 
authors are not agreed. Its chief parts were, Temo, the 
beam, to which the or ycfke, was fastened ; STIVA, 

the plough-tjul or handle, on the end of which was a cross 
bar (transversa fegula, called Manicula vel capulxjs, Ovid, 
Pmit, i.8. 57 .) wfiichtheploughmim (araforv.5wZ>tt/a<5^ took 
hold of, and by it directed the plough ; Vomer vel -cm, the 
plough-share : BtJRlS, a crooked piece of wood, which went 
between the beam and the plough-share ; hence Aratrum 
CURVUM, Firg, 0. i. 170. ; represented by Virgil as the prin- 
cipal part of the plough, to which there seems to be nothing 

exactly, 
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exactly similar in modern ploughs ; it was fitted the Den- 
tale, the share-beam, a piece of timber on which the share 
was fixed, called by Virgil, duplici dentalia dorso^ i. e. lato ; 
and by Varro, dens. To the buris were alscJ fixed two 
AuiiEs, supposed to have served in place of what we call 
mould-hoards y or earth-boards, by which the furrow is enlarged, 
and the earth thrown back (regeritur ) ; Colter, much the 
same with our coulter, PUn. xyiii. 18. RALLA, or ruUa, 
vel -U7n, the plough- staff, used for cleaning the plough-share. 
Id, 19. 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds; some with 
wheels, earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &c. 
The common plough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, LIGO, or pala, a spade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in com ‘ 
fields, Liv, Wi, 26. Horat, Od, iii. 6. 38. Ep^ i. 14. 27* ; Ras- 
TRUM, a rake; Sarculum, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding-hook ; 
Ridens, a kind of hoe or drag, with two booked iron teeth 
for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth around the 
plants, Virgm G» ii. 4(X). Ovid, Am, i. 13. 15. ; Occa vel 
Crates dentata, a harrow, Virg, G, i. 91. Plin, xviii. 18,, 
Irpex, a plank with several teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, 
to pull roots out of the earth, Varr, E, L, iv. 31. ; Marra, a 
mattock, or hand hoe, for cutting out weeds, Juvenal, iii. 311 . ; 
Dolakra, an addice, or adze, with its edge athwart the 
handle ; Securis, an axe, with its edge parallel to the handle, 
sometimes joined in one, hence called Securis dolabrata ; 
used not only in vineyards, but in corn fields, for cutting 
roots of trees, &c. Col, ii. 2. The part of the pruning-knife 
(falx ), made in the form of the half formed moon (semiforrnis 
Iwice), was also called Securis, Col. iv. 25. 

The Romans always ploughed with * oxen, usually with a 
single pair (smgulisjiigis vel paribus), Cic. Verr. iii. 21., 
often more, Plin, xviii. 18., sometimes with three in one yoke. 
Col, vi. 2. 10. What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day 
was called Jugum, Farr, M. R, i. 10., vel Jugerum, Plin, 
xviii. 3. 

Oxen, while young, were trained to the plough with gteat 
care, Virg, G, iii. 163. Farr, i. 20. Col, vi. 2. The same 
persons managed the plough, and drove the cattle (Recfor, 
Plin, Ep, 8. 17 .) with a stick, sharpened at the end, called 
Stimulus (Ket^rpov), a goad. They were usually yoked by the 
neck, sometimes by the hor^s, Plin, viii. Col, ii. 2. The 
common length of a furrow, made withou|| turning, w^as 120 
feet hence called Actus, .which, squared and doubled in 
len^h made a JUGERUM, Plin. xviii d. Farr, I 10. 1. 

® ^ 2 k Gol, 
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Co/. V. 1. 5.^ used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews, 
1 Sam, xiv, 14, 

The oxen were allowed to rest a little at each turning, Col, 
ii* 2. C^m hd versuram vmtum est^ vel Chm versus per ac- 
tus est^ i. e. cum sulcus ad finem perductus est; and not at any 
other time ; (nec strigare in ajciu spiritus, i, e. nec inter- 
qniescere in ducendo sulcoy Pliii. xviii. 19., 7iec in media parte 
versuras consistere, Col. ii. 2.) 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the form of 
a ridge, it was called PORC A (i. e. inter duos sulcos terra 
elata vel eminens, Varr. R. R. i. 29. Fest. in Imporcitor) , or 
Lira, CoL ii. 4. But Festus makes poRCiE to be also the 
furrows on each side of the ridge for carrying off the water, 
properly called coLUCiE, P/m. xviii. 19. ». 49. Hence Li- 
*RARE, to cover the seed when sown by the plough, by fixing 
boards to the plough-share. P/m. xviii. 20. Varr, i. 29., when 
those side furrows were made, Col, ii. 4. These ridges are 
also called Sulci; for sulcus denotes not only the trench 
made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by it, Vtrg, G, 
i. 113. 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in 
ridges unless when they sowed. They did not go round when 
they came to the end of the field as our ploughmen do, but 
returned in the same track. They were at great pains to 
make straight furrows, and of equal breadth. The plough- 
man who went crooked, was said Deliuare (i. e. de lira 
decedere ; hence, a recto et cequo, et a communi sensu rece- 
dere, to dote, to have the intellect impaired by age or passion, 
Horat, Ep. i. 2. 14. Cic, Oral, ii. 18.) and Pr^varicari, 
to prevaricate; whence this word was transferred to express 
a crime in judicial proceedings, Plin, xviii, 19. s. 49. See 
p. 246. 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows were made so nar- 
row, that it could not be known where the plough had gone, 
especially when a field had been frequently ploughed, Ib, 
This was occasioned by the particular f«rm of the Roman 
plough, which, when held upright, only stirred the ground, 
without turning it aside. 

The places if^here the ground .Was left unmoved {crudum et 
immotim), were called^SCAMNA, balks, Ib. 8$ Col, ii. 2. 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately {altemiSy sCj^ mnis), Firg, G. I 71.? as is 
still done in Switorland, and sdiie provinces of France. 

They are supposed to have been led to this from an opinion, 
that the earth was in some measure exhausted by carrying a 
drop, mid needed a year’s rest to enable it to produce another ; 

or 
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or from the culture of olive trees, were sometimes planted 

in corn-fields, and bore fruit only once in two years, Coh v. 
7, 8, 9. Varr, i. 55, P/m. xv. 3. 

A field sown every year was called RESTIBILIS j after a 
year’s rest or longer, NOVALIS, /cem. vel novahj^oT Ver- 
VACTUM, P/m, xviii, 19. s; 49, {quod vere semelaratum est,) 
When a field, after being long uncultivated (rudus vel crudus), 
was ploughed for the fi^rst time, it was said Proscindi ; the 
second time ilerart vel offringi, because then the clods 
were broken by ploughing across, andharrowing, Festus. Plin, 
xviii. 20. ; the third time, tertiari^ Lirari vel in liram re~ 
digi; because then the seed was sown, Varr. i. 29. But four 
or five ploughings were given to stiff land, sometimes nine, 
Virg. Cr. i. 47 . P/m. xviii. 20. Ibid. Ep. v. 6. 

To express this, they said, tertio, quarto^ quinto Hilco 
serercy for ter^ qiiateTy quinquies arare. One day’s ploughing, 
or one yoking, was called Una opera ; ten, decern operccy Col. 
ii. 4. 

Fallow groui|d was usually ploughe4 in the spring and 
autumn ; dry and rich land in winter j wet and stiff ground 
chiefly in summer : hence that is called the best land {optima 
seges)y Bis qu^ solrm, bis frigora sknsit, i. e. hU per lesfa- 
teniy bis per hiememaratay Plin. xviii.20. Virg.G. i, 48. Thus 
also seges is used for ager or terray Id. iv. 129. Cic, Tusc. ii. 5, 
Locus uhi prima paretur Seges, i. e. seminariuniy 

a nursery, Virg. G. ii. 266., but commonly for sata^ growing 
corn, or the like, a crop 5 as seges tiniy G. i. 77*> or metapho- 
rically, for a multitude of things of the same kind ; thus, 
Seges virorumy Ovid. Met. iii. 110. Virg. G. ii. 1^., Seges 
tchrumy JEn. iii. 46., Seges glorify a field, Cic. Mil. 13. 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing {cUm sulcus 
altiiis imprimeretur) was usually three-fourths of a foot, or 
nine inches (^i/Zcm^dodrantalis), P/iw, xviii. 19, Pliny calls 
ploughing four fingers or three inches deep Scarificatio* 
IIj. 17 ., temdsulco ararcy Ib. 18., tenuisuspendere sulco, Virg. 
G. i. 68 . 

The seed was sown from a basket, (Satoria, sc. corbis, tri- 
modiuy containing three pecks, Col. ii. 9.) It was scattered 
by the hand, Cic. Sen. 15. P/m. xviii. 24., and} that it might 
be done equally, the hand always moved with the step, as 
with us, Ib. 

The Romans either sowed above furrow ^mlira)y or under 
furrow (sub siilcojy comin<mly in the lattet way. The seed 
was sown on a plain surface, and then ploughed, so that it 
rose in rows, and admitted the operation of hoemg. It was 
sometimes covered with rakes and harrows, (rastris vel crate 
dentatd), Plin. xviii. 20, 

2x2 Th 
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The principal seed tJpS sativum^ sationisy v. se- 

minatimiSy vel smmtum fficijmdiy) especially for wheat and 
barley, was from the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, 
Firg, G. i. 208., and in spring as soon as the weather would 
permit, Co/, ii. 8. Fan*, i. 34. 

The Romans were attentive not bnly to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the ch^ke of seed, and to adapt the 
quantity and kind of seed to the nature of the soil, Fiirr. i. 
44. Ptrg. G. i. 193. P/m. xviii. 24. s. 55. 

When the growing corns (^getes vel satay -orum) were too 
luxuriant, they were pastured upon (depascebantur)y Virg. 
G. i, 193. 

To destroy the weeds, two ^methods were used ; SARCU- 
vel sarritioy hoeing; and RUNCATIO, weeding, 
pul®g the weeds with the hand, or cutting them with a hook. 
Sometimes the growing corns were watered (rigahantur) , 
Virg. G. i. 106. . / 

In some countries, fends are said to have been of surprising 
fertility, («a^a cum multo fwnore reddebmity Ovid. Pont. i. 5. 
26.) yieldiuganhundredfold(e.rwwoceM/ww),^netimesmore ; 
as in Palestine, Gen. xxvi. 12.; in Syria and Africa, Varr. i. 
4A . ; in Hv^pania Bceticay and Egypt, the Leontine plains of 
Sicily, aromid Babylon, &c. P/m. xviii, 10. 17.; but in Italy, 
in general, only ten after one [agercumdeiimo efficiebaty ejfe- 
rehat y v.fundehat} decimo cumfwnore reddehatjy Varr. i. 44,, 
as in Sicily, Cic. Ferr, UL 47*j sometimes not ab^ve four 
(frumenta cum quarto re^ondebant)y Col. iii, 3. 

^ The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was wheat of 
different kinds, and called by different names, TRITICUM, 
siltgOyrobuSydiso FAR, OTadOTyfaradoreumvtlsemenadoreumy 
or simply adoreum; whence adorea, warlike praise or glory. 
Adored aliqiiem q^cere, , Plaut. Amph. i. 1, 38., i. e. gloridy v. 
2. 10., or victory, because a certmn quantity of corn (adorj 
used to be given as a reward to the soldiers after a victory. 
Horat Od, iv. 3. 41. !P|m. xviji. 3. Nbkind of wheat among 
us exactly answers the description of the Roman /nr. What 
resembles it most, is what we cqfl spelt. 

FAR is pu1f:for all kinds of whence Farina, meal; 
farina silignedyAtrithmy ‘sjffiila^fAsimilagOyJlos siUginisy 
pollen triUciy flauri^ GS^ fw^ nost^^ anti farincE, 

1. e. generis vel;^C|<s, Pers. y. |15, 

Barley, vel was not so much culti- 

vated by the Rbiaans as, wheat; * It was the food of horses, 
Col. vi. 30,, sometimes used for bread {pants hordeacem)y Plin, 
xviii. 7* 8. 14., given to soldiers, by way of punishment, in- 
stead of wheat, lAv. xx^. 13. In France and Spain, also in 

Pannonia, 
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Pannonia, Dio, xlix. 36., especially 
of vineyards, it was converted into al^ ° called 

mlia or ceria in Spain, and cervisiam xiv.22, ; 

the froth or foam of which (spuma) waariised for barm or 
yeast in baking (pro fermento)^ to make the bread lighter, 
xviii. 7-3 and by women for improving their skin, (ad cutem 
nutrieiidam) y Id. xxii. 25, s. 82. 

Oats, AVElJfA, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses ; 
sometimes also made into bread (panis avenaceus.) Avena 
is put for a degenerate grain (vitiumfnmenti^ ckm hordeum 
in earn degenerat)^ Plin. xviii. 17. Cic. Fin. v. 30., or for oats 
which grow wild, (steriles aveme, i. e. quce non sei*untur^) 
Serv. in Virg. Eel. v. 37. G. i. 153. 226. 

As the rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence avena 
is put for a pipe (tibia vel Jisttita), Virg. Eel. i. 2. iii. 27- 
Martial, viii. 3. So calamus, stipula, arundo, ebur, &c. 

Flax or lint (LINUM) was used chiefly for sails, and cord- 
age for ships, likewise for wearing appard ; particularly by the 
nations of Gaul, and those beyond the Rhine, P/w. xix. I., 
sometimes made of surprising fineness, Ibid. The rearing 
of flax was thought hurtful to land. Virgil joins it with oats 
and poppy, G. i. 77« 

Willows (SALICES) were cultivated for binding the vines 
to the trees that supported them; for hedges, Firg, G. ii. 436., 
and for making baskets. They grew chiefly in moist ground ; 
hence udum salictum, Horat. Od. ii, 5, 8. Liv, xxv. 17. Cato 
9. So the osier, siler ; and broom, genista, Virg. G. ii. 11. 

Various kinds of pulse (legumina) were cultivated by the 
Romans. FABA, the bean ; pisum, pease ; lupinum, lupine ; 
fasUus,phas€lus, y^lphaseolus, thekidney^Jbean; lens, lentil; 
cicer v. cicercula, viciay, ervum, vetches, or tares ; sesamum 
V. -a, &c. These served chiefly for food to cattle ; some of 
them, also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times 
of scarcity, when not only the seed, but also the husks or 
pods (siliquee), were eaten, Horat. Ep. ii. 1. 123. Pm. iii. 
35. The turnip {rapum v. -a, Vel rapus) was cultivated for 
the same purpose, Plin. xviii. 13. 

There were several things sovra to be cut green, for fodder 
to the labouring cattle ; mictmum vel oepmum, feenum Grce- 
cum, vicia, cicera, ervttd^^. particul^ly the herb nysdica 
and cytisus for sheep, P^n. xiiii 24. 

The Romans paid partici|lar a^tition to nieadoVs (Prata, 
quasi semper parata, Plijki;xym. 5.), foVv^jsipg and feed- 
ing cattle, by cleaning MS dunging th^^ sowing various 
grass seeds, defending them from cat®, and sometimes 
watering them, Qol. ii, 17 . ^ 

Hay (Foenum) was cut and piled up in cocks, or small 
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heaps, of a t .e {in mefas exiructmn), then collected 

into large sta?*^ ®e®«placed under covert, €o/. ii. 22. When 
the hay was the fields the mowers {foeniseces vel 

-c<e) went over the%eadows again {prata siciliehant^ i. e./a/- 
dbus consecdbant)^ cut what they had at first left. This 
grass was called sxcxh/mcniuvfi^ and distinguished froniyb?/iw??i. 
Late hay was called Fcenum cardum, P/m. xviii. 28. 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences {sepia^ 
sepes, vel sepimenta) ; a wall (maceria), hedge, wooden fence, 
and ditch, for defending their marches (limites)^ and corn 
fields, Firg, G. i. 270., and for enclosing their gardens and 
orchards, but not their meadows and pasture-grounds. Their 
cattle and sheep seem to have pastured in the open fields, 
with persons to attend them. They had parks for deer and 
other wild beasts, Co/, ix.. Praf,; but the only enclosures 
mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the 
night-time, {septa v. stahula huhilia^ oviliuj caprilia^ ^t.) 
either in. the open air, or under covering, Virg, JEm. vii, 
512, 

Corns were cut doifi^ (metebaxitur) by a sickle, or hook, or 
by a scythe^ or the ears (^pica) were stript off by an instru- 
ment, called Batillum, i. e. serrula ferrea, an iron saw, 
Farr, i. 50. {Fch verriculuta'rostrata, vel dentata, merga^ 
vel pecten) / and the straw afterwards cut. Col, ii. 21. To this 
Virgil is thought to allude, G, i. 31/., and not to binding 
the com m . sheaves, as some suppose, which the Romans seem 
not to have done, Col, ibid. In Gaul, the com was cut down 
by a macMne drawn by two horses, PUn, xviii. 30. 

Some kinds of and also com, were pulled up by the 
root {vellehantur); Col. ib. et ii. 10. 12. Plin. xviii. 30. s. 72. 

The Greeks bound their com into sheaves, Homer, II, xviii. 
550., as the Hebrews', Gen. xxxvii. 7»^ who cut it down with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfids {raergite^, as we do, 
il 15. 

The com when cut was carried to the threshing-floor 
{aT€a)f or bam {horreutn)^ or to a covered place adjoining to 
the threshing-floor, called NuBiLARiOM, Col, ii. 2l. If the 
ears were cut off fiom the stalks, they were thrown into bas- 
kets, Farr, i, ,1. When the cmp was cut with part of the 
straw, it was carried in carts or warns {plaustra)^ as with us, 
Fii^, ii. 206. . 

The AREA, or thi^sbing^floor, was placed near the house, 
Col, 1, 6,, on high^i^tiDd, open all sides to the wind, of 
around figure, and raised in the middle, Farr, i. 2. 

It was immetimcs paved with flint-stones. Col. i. 6., but 
usually laid with clay, consolidated with great care, and 
.smoothed with a huge roller, Firg, G, i, 178. 


The 
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The grains of the com were beaten o 
dehantur^ terehantur wofs of cattle 

driven over it, or by the trampling of lion^ gressi-- 

bus,) Plin. xvii. 30. Virg. G. iii. 132. Col.^-^^l,; hmet Area 
dum messes sole calente teret, for frumenta in dred terentur^ 
Tibull. i. 5. 22, ; or by flails, {baculi, fustes \e\periiccs,) Ibid. ; 
or by a machine, called Traha, v. trahea^ a dray or sledge^ 
a carriage without wheels ; or TRIBULA, vel -wm, made 
of a board or beam, set with stones or pieces of iron, [tabula 
lapidibusj aut ferro asperato,) with a great weight laid on it, 
and drawn by yoked cattle, [jmnentis junctis,) Ibid, et Verr. 
i. 52. • 

Trlbula^ a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, 
from Tpijitvy fero, to thresh ; but tnbulus^ a kind of thistle, (or 
warlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also murexy usually plural, murices 
V. tribuli^ caltrops, Plin, xix. 1. s, 6. Curt, iv, 13. P^egeL iii. 24.) 
has tri short, from T/>eiy, three, and /3oX^, a spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the com were used by the 
Greeks, Homer, IL xx. 495., and Jews, Isaiah^ xkviii. 2/. 

Corn was winnowed [ventilabatur), or cleaned from the 
chaff (acus, -em), by a kind of shovel (vallus, pala vel ventU 
labrum)^ which threw the corn across the wind, Varr, i. 52., 
or by a sieve [vannus vel cribrum)^ which seems to have been 
used with or without wind. Col, ii. 21., as among the Greeks, 
Homer, IL xiii. 588., and Jews, Is. xxx. 24. AmoSy ix. 9. 
xxii. 31. 

The corn when cleaned (expurgatum), was laid up in grana- 
ries [horrea vel granaria), variously constructed, Plm. xviii. 
30., sometimes in pits [in scrobibus), where it was preserved 
for many years; Varro says fifty, Id. ^ Varr. i. bj. 

The straw was used for various purposes; for littering 
cattle, {pecori ovibus hubusquesubstemehatur, unde Stramen, 
V. strnmentum dictum^) Varr. i. 1.3,, for fodder, P/in. xviii. 
30. ; and for covering houses ; whence Cujlmkn, the roof, 
from culmus^ a stalk of com, Id. 

The straw cut with the ears was properly called Paijba ; 
that left in the ground, and afterwards cut, Stramen, vel 
stramentum, vel stipula^ the stubble, which was sometimes 
burnt in the fields, to meliorate the land, and destroy the 
weeds, Id, Virg, G, i. 84. 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing ; hence these animalf wm r^red by the 
Romans ^vith the greatest esare. Virgil givtes directions about 
the breeding of cattle, {qui cultus habendd pecori,) of oxen 
and horses (armbnta), G. iii. 49. of sheep and goats 
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(grbgks), J j/of dogs, 404., and bees, iv., as a part 

of husbandry;^, ^ 

While indiviv. , were restricted by law to a small portion 
of land, and ciil^B themselves cultivated their own farms, 
there was abundance of provisions without the importation of 
grain, and the republic could always command the service of 
hardy and brave warriors when occasion required. But in 
after ages, especially under the emperors, when landed property 
was in a manner engrossed by a few, Juvenal, ix. 55., and 
their immense estates in a great measure cultivated by slaves, 
Liv, vi, 12. Senec, Ep, 114., Rome wap forced to depend on 
the provinces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit her armies. Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too ex- 
tensive possessions, {Latifundia^ sc. nimis ampla, perdidere 
Italiam; jam vero et provincias),^ym. 3. 6. 

. The price of land in Italy was increased by an edict of 
Trajan; that no one should be admitted as a candidate for 
an office who had not a third part of his estate in land, PHn, 
Ep, vi. 19.* 

PROPAGATION OF TREES. 

^HE Romans propagated trees and slirubs much in the 
same way as we do. 

Those are properly called tr^s {arbores) which shot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk, {sHrpSy truncus^ caiidex vel 
stipes,) and then, at a good distance from the earth, spread 
into branches and leaves (rand et folia ) ; shrubs, (FRUTICES, 
vel virgulta,) which divide into branches (rami v. -uli), and 
twigs or sprigs (virgee v* -ulee), as soon as they rise from the 
root. These shrubs, which approach near to the nature of 
herbs, are called by Pliny sifffhUkes, 

Vir^l enumerates the various ways of propagating trees 
and s&ubs (splv^ fruiieesque), both natuml and artificial, 
G. ii. 9, dtc. 

I. Some were thought to be produced spontaneously; as the 
osier the broom ^genista), Aepoplar and willow (satis.) 
But the aotbu of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. ;Some by' fcrtuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the 
esculus, and oak ; ^ome from the roots of other trees, as the 
cherry, (Cerasus, first brought^^tp Italy by Lucullus from 
Cerasus, a city 14 Pontus, A. IL 680., and 120 years after 
introduced into Britain, Plm,xy. s. 30.) the elm and 
tourel (laurm), some take to be the bay tree. 


II. 
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II. The artificial methods of propagating trees were, — 1. 
By suckers, (Stolones, unde cognomen, STOLO, Plin. 
xvii. 1. Varr, i. 2.) or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, 
and planted in furrows or trenches (mlci v. fossce,) 

— 2. By sets, i. e, fixing in the ground branches (rami v. 
ialece), sharpened (acuminati) like stakes, (acuto robore 
vain vel pali, cut into a point ; sudes quadriftdce, slit at the 
bottom in four.) Tlrg. G, ii, Pluu xvii. IJ., or pieces of 
the cleft-wood (caiidices secti). Id., or by planting the trunks 
with the roots (stirpes), Id. When plants were set by the root 
(cum radice serehantur), they were called Viviradices, 
quicksets, Cic. Sen, 13. ' 

— S/^By layers (propagincs), i. e. bending a branch, and 
fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from the mother- 
tree, whence new shoots spring (viva sud plantaria terra), 
V. 27. This method was taught by nature from the bramble 
(cA' rubo), Plin. xvii. 13. s. 21. It was chiefly used in vines 
and myrtles, Firg. G. ibid, v, 63., the former of which, how- 
ever, were more frequently propagated. 

— 4. By slips or cuttings ; small shoots cut from a tree, 
and planted in the ground, (mrculi, et Malleoli, i. e. surculi 
utrinque capitulati), with knops or knobs, i, e. protuberances 
on each side, like a small hammer, Plin. xvii. 21. 

-—5. By grafting, or ingrafting, (INSITIO,) i. e. inserting 
a scion, a shoot or sprout, asmdl branch orgraff, (tradux v. 
surculas,) of one tree, into the stock or branch of another. 
There were several ways ofe ingrafting, of which Virgil de- 
scribes only one ; namely, what is called cleft grafting, which 
was perforr\jied by cleaving the head of a stock, and putting a 
scion from another tree into the cleft, (feraces plantee immit- 
tuntur, Ibid. v. 78. Aiterius ramos vertere in alterius, 31 .) • 
thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, Pxsmque adoptivas 
accipit arbor opes. Medic. Fac. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will 
succeed unless it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same 
kind. But Virgil and Columella say, that any scion may be 
grafted on any stock, Omnis surculus omni arhori inseri potest, 
si non est ei, cui inseritur, cortire dissimilis, Col. v. 11. ; as 
apples on a pear-stock^ cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on 
a prune or plum-stocky Pirg^ G. ii. 38., apples on a plane- 
tree, pears on a wild ash, &c. t?. 7^* Plin. XV;: 1. 5, s. I 7 . 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the nameof inoculation, 
or budding [oculos impo^r€,inocularev. -atia.) The parts of 
a plant whence it budded {unde germina^t), were called 
OCULI, eyes, Plin. xvii. 21. s. 35., and when these were 
cut off, it was Said, occasQ&ri, to be blinded, Id. xvii. 22. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation was performed by making a slit in the bark of 
one tree, Md inserting the bud {gemma v. germen) of another 

Col r Tf pr *’• EmiLsteatio, 

, 2fi Th. ? distinguish them, xvii. 16 

the bark taken out, [pars exempta; an- 
^ustm tn tpto nodo sinus,) was caUed Scutula v. tessella 

^ divisions in a 

checkered table or pavement, Id. See p. 491. 

nr were propagated chiefly by 

seeds. Olives by trunch^ns, {trunci, caudices secti, v. lumwn 
nccutn,) 1 . e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick 
branches into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a half in length, 
and planting them ; whence a root, and soon after a tree was 
formed, Virg. G, ii. 30. 63. 

Those trees which were reared only for cutting were called 
Arborbs ciEDV^, or which, being cut, sprout up ao-ain 
{succisa repullulant), from the stem or root, Plin. xii. 19 
Some trees grow to an immense height. Pliny mentions a’ 
beam of l^x, or larch, 120 feet along, and 2 feet thick, 
XVI. 40. s. 74. ■ 


The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines 
They were planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned 
^ pmtinato, w:. agro), in furrows, or in ditches, Plin. xvii. 
22., disposed in rows, either in the form of a square, or of a 
quincunx, Virg. G. ii. 277- The outermost rows were called 
Antks, Id. 417. Festus, 

When a vineyard was dug up {refodiebatur), to be planted 
anew, it was properly said repastinari, from an iron instru- 
ment, with two forks, called jiasftnttm. Col. iii.’ 18., which 
word is put also for a field ready for planting {ager pastinatus.) 
An old vineyard thus prepared was called Vinetum resti- 
BltB, Id. 

The vines were supported by reeds {arundines), or round 
stakes, (pali, whence vites palnre, i. e.fulcirq^vel pedare,) or 
by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round {ridicce), Plin. 
xvii. 22., which sePved as props, {adminicula v. pedamenta ) 
round which the telidrils (daviculee v. capreoli, i. e. colliculi 
v. caulicuH; vitei intorti, ui cawinni, Varr. i. 31.) twined. 
Tworeedis or Stakes {vaUifurceeqwUdentes) supported each 
vine, with a stick (p»tka),> or reed across, called Jugum or 
Caktheriom, Col. iv. 12., and the tying of the vines to it 
Capitum coNJhoATio et RBUGA 130 , Cic. Sen. 15., was 
effected by osier or wiltowttrigs, many of which grew near 
Amena, in Umbria, nrg. G. i.265. Col.w. 30. 4. Plin. 
xn. 37 . 8.69. * ^ 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support 
it, without ?L jugum or cross-pole ; sometimes four poles, with 
a jt/gwn to each ; hence called vitis Compluviata {a cavis 
(Bdium compluviis), Plin. xvii. 21., if but one jugum, uni- 
jug a, 22. * Concerning the fastening of vine? to certain trees, 
sec p. 418. The arches formed by the branches joined toge- 
ther (dan palmites sarmento inter se junguntnr funium 
modoj) were called Funeta, Plin. xvii. 22., and branches of 
elms extended to sustain the vines, Tabulata, stories, Virg, 
G. ii. 361. 

When the branches (palmitesv.pampini) were too luxuriant, 
the superfluous shoots or twigs (sarmento) were lopt ofl’ with 
the pruning knife (ferro amputata), Cic. Sen. 15. Hence 
ViTEs compescere vel castigare; co7nas stringere^ hrachia 
tondere^Wxg, G. ii, 368. Pampvnare iovpnmpinos decerpere, 
to lop off the small branches, Plin. xviii. 27. 

The highest shoots were called Flagella, Firg, G. ii. 299. ; 
the branches on which the fruit grew, Palm.e | the ligneous 
or woody part of a vine. Materia; a branch springing from 
the stock, Pampinarium ; from another branch, Fructuarium ; 
the mark of a hack' or chop. Cicatrix; w'hence dcatricosus, 
Plin. xvii. 22. Col, v. 6. 

The vines supported by cross stakes in dressing were usually 
cut in the form of the letter X, which was called Dec ossatio, 
Colum. iv. 17 . 

The fruit of the vine was called UVA, a grape; put for a 
vine, Firg. G. ii. 60., for wine, Horat. Od. i. 20. 10., for a 
vine branch (pampinns), Ovid. Met. iii. 666., for a swarm 
(exarnen) of bees, Firg. G. iv. 558., properly not a single berry 
(annus v. ~um), Suet. Aug, 70., but a cluster (racbmus, i. e. 
acinorum congeries^ cum pediculis,) Col, xi. 2. 

The stone of the grape was called Vinacbus, v. ewm, or 
acinus vinaceus^ Cic. Sen. 15. Any cluster of flowers or ber- 
ries, (racemus in orbem circumactUrSy) particularly of ivy 
(hedera), was called CORYMBUS, Plin. xvi. 34. Firg. 
Eel. iii. 39. Ovid. Met. iii. 665., crocei corymbL i, e. flores. 
Col. X. 301. 

The season when the grapes were gathered was called 
ViNDBMiA, the vintage (a vino demendo, i. e. uvis legendis) ; 
whence vindemiator, a gatherer of grapes, Horat. Sat. i. 7. 30. 

Vineyards (VINEiE wel vinetUy) ai| fields, were divided by 
cross paths, called LIMITES f 1 [hence Umifarey to divide or 
separate, and limes, a bpunda^.) The breadth of them was 
determined by law ; see lex Mamilia, A path or road from 
east to west, was called DECIMANUS, sc, limes (a mensura 
denhm actuam,) from south to north, CARDO (a cardine 
mundiy i. e, the north pole 5 thus. Mount Taurus is called 

Cardo, 
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Cardo,X 2 V. xxxvii.34.) or Semita; whence semitare^io divide 
by-paths in this direction^ because ihey \ 7 ere usually narrower 
than the other paths. The Spaces {arece)^ included between 
two scmitcBy - w^e called Paging, comprehending each the 
breadth of five pMiy or capita vitium, distinct vines, P/ 2 «, xvii. 
22. Hence agri Compaginantbs, contiguous grounds. 

Vines were planted {serehantiir) at different distances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, usually at the distance of 
five feet, sometimes of eight; of twenty feet by the Umbri and 
Afam, who ploughed and sowed corn between the vines, 
which places they called Porculeta. Vines which were 
transplanted {translate), bpre fruit two years sooner than 
those that were not Plin. ibid. 

TheZiwiteDECUMANi were called prorsi, i. e. jtiorrb versi, 
straight; and the Carbines iransversi, cross, Festus. From 
the decumani being the chief paths in a field ; hence decu- 
MANUs lot magnus^ thus, Ova vel poma decumanuy Festus. 
'Acipenser decumaniis^ large, Cic. Fin, ii. 8. So Fluctus 
dedmanus vel dedmus^ the greatest, Ovid, Trist, i. 2. 49. 
Met, xi, 530. Sil. xiv. 122. Lucan, v. 6/2. Senec, Agam, 
502. ; as TpiKVfitOy tertius JiuctuSy among the Greeks. LimitEwS 
is also put for the streets of a city, Liv, xxxi. 24. 

Pliny directs the limites decumani in vineyards to be made 
eighteen feet broad, and the cardines or transversi limiteSy 
ten feet broad, Plin, xvii. 22. s. 36. 

Vines were planted thick in fertUe ground (pingui campo), 
and thinner on hills, but always in exact order {ad wiguem), 

Virg, G. ii. 277» 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the 
way each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the 
heaven in the place where it was set, Firg, G, ii. 269. 
Columell, de Arbor, Vj, 4, Pallad, Feb, 19. 2. 

In the different operations of husbandry, they paid the same 
attention tP the rising and setting of the stars as sailors, Id, 
G, i. 204., also to the winds, Id. 51. iii. 273. 

The names of the chief winds were, Aquiloy or Boreas, the 
north wind; 2kphp^y vdlFavoniuSy the west wind; Auster 
v: Notusy the south wind; EuruSy the east wind; Corns, 
Caumsy yel the north-west; Africusy vel Libs, the 

south-west, Nat. y. v. 16. f' Pblturnusy the south-east. 
&c. But Pliny depbmihates and places some of these dif- 
ferently^ ii. 47 . xviii. 33, 84; Winds arising from Ihe land 
were caiiodAUtanhOtapogm; from the sea,ifrqprci,P/m.ii.44. 

The ancients observed only fpiif winds, called Venti 
, Cardinales, Serv. in FtrgA, 131,, because they blow from 
the four cardinal pdmts of the world, Plin, ii. 47. Homer 
motions no more, Odyss, E. 295. ; so in imitation of him, 

Ovid, 
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Ovidj Met, i. 61. ’p'ist, i. 2. 27., and Manilius, Astron, 
589. Afterwards intermediate winds were added, first one^, 
and then two, between each of the venti Cardmaks, 


CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 

'pHE carriages (Vbhicula, veciabula, v. -acula) of the 
ancients, were of various kinds ; which are said to have 
been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus and Ceres, 
TihulL ii. 1. 42., Minerva, Cic, Nat, D, iii. 24., Erichthonius, 
Virg, G, iii. 113., the Phrygians, Plin. vii. 56, &c. 

Beasts of burden were most anciently used {anin^alia vel 
jumenta DOSSUARIA, vel dormalia^ from i>orsum, i. e. iota 
posterior pars corporis ; quod ea devexa fit deorsum. Festus.) 
A dorser, dorsel, or dosser, a pannel, or pack-saddle {clitella 
vel stratum)^ was laid on them to enable them to bear their 
burden more easily, used chiefly on asses and mules ; hence 
called Clitellaria, humorously applied (o portefs, geruli vel 
hajuli, Plant. Most. iii. 2. 94., but not oxen; hence Clitellje 
Bovi SUNT iMPosiT^, whcn a task is imposed on one which 
he is unfit for, Cic, Att v. 15. Bos clitellas, sc. portat, 
Quinctil.v. 11.21. 

This covering was by later writers called SAGMA ; put also 
for sella, or ephippium, a saddle for riding on; h^nce /umenta 
sagmaria, vel sarcmaria et sejllaria, Feget, ii. 10: Lamprid, 
Heliog, 4., sometimes with a coarse cloth below (Cen'to, vel 
centunculus, a saddle-cloth.) 

A pack-horse was called Caballus, or Cantherius, v. 
-ium, sc, jicmentiim, {quasi carenterius, i. e. eguus castratus, 
a gelding ; qui hoc distat ah equo, quod majalis a verre, a 
barrow or hog from a boar, captis a gallo, vervex ah ariete, 
Varro de Re Rust. ii. 7. fin.) Cic. Fam, ix. 18. 

Hence minimh sis cantherium in fossd, be not a pack-horse 
in the ditch, Liv. xxiii. 47. Some make cantherius the same 
with clitellariusy an ass or mule, and read, Minime, sc. 
descendam in viam; Scis, cantherium in fossa, sc. equus 
habehat ohvium, i. e. you know the fablei of the horse meeting 
an ass or mule in a narrow wiy, and being trodden dpwn by 
him, Scheffer de Re Vekic, Sep Swinburne’s Ttavels in the 
South of Italy, vol. ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion 
to be here made to the prop of a vine, QtonMlts in Loc, 

He who drove a beast of burden was called AGASO, and 
more rarely Agitator, Firg,^ G. i. 273^ A leathern bag 
{sacculus scorteus,) or wallet, in which She who rode such a 
beast carried his necessaries, was called Hippopeba, Senec, JEp, 

87 ., 
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Mantica, florat. Sat, i. 6. 106,, Pera vel averta, a 
• cloak-bag or portmanteau, Scholiast, ih.y or Bulga, Festtis. 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was called Artjm- 
NULA, (from atpu), toUo,) FURCA VCl FURCILLA, FestUS, Flaut. 
Casin. ii. 8. 2., and because Marius, to diminish the number 
of waggons, which were an encumbrance to the army, ap- 
pointed that the soldiers should carry their baggage, [sarcincc, 
vasa et cibaria j)tied up in bundles, upon/wrcce or foAs, both 
the soldiers and these ftirccB were called MULI MARIANI, 
Fest. in ^rumnula Frontin. iv. 1. 7* Plutarch, in Mar. 
Expbllere, ejicere, vel extrubere fuRca, vel furcilld^ to 
drive away by force, Ilorat Ep, i. 10. 24. Cic. Att. xvi. 2. 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, 
or in the hands of men, was called FERCULUM ) as the 
dishes at an entertainment, Suet. Aug. 74., the spoils at a 
triumph, Id. Cces. 37-^ the images of the gods at sacred games, 
Id. 7a, the corpse and other things carried at a funeral, Id. 
Cal.lQ. 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on which 
they sat, it was called SEhhA gestatoriayportatoriay y.fer- 
toriOy Suet. Ner. 26., or Cathedra, Juvenal, i. 64. vi. 90., in 
a couch or litter, on which they lay extended, LECTICA, vel 
CUBIEE, Suet, Jbom, 2. Ovid, A. A. i. 487., used both in the 
city and on journies, Tac. Hist. i. 35. Ann. xiv. 4, Plm. Ep. 
hi. 5. Suet. 0th. 6. Ner. 26. Fit. 16., sometimes open, and 
sometimes cofered, Cic, PhiLW, 41. Att. 10. 12., with curtains 
of skin or cloth, Martial. aU* 09. 11., called Plagulas, Suet. 
Tit 10., which were occasionally drawn aside, Senec. Suet.J., 
sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, Juv. 
hi, 242. iv. 20., so that they might either read or write, or 
sleep in them, Juv. hi. 240, There were commonly some 
footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan (cubsokes), 
Petron. 28. Senec. Ep. 123. 

The sellee and lecticce of women were of a different con- 
struction from those of men ; hence sella vel lectica muliebris, 
Suet. 0th. 6 . } the cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar 
to women, i/wv. vi. 91. Mart. xii. 38. The sella usually con- 
tained but one ; the lectica^ one or more, Tacit. Hist. hi. 67. 
Suet. Ner. 9. Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 9. The sella had only a small 
pillow {cervical) to recline the head on, Juv. vi. 352. The 
lectica had a mattress, Senec. ad Marc. 16., stuffed with fea- 
thers ; hence pensiles plumce, Juv. i. 159. : sometimes with 
roses [pulvinus rosdfarctus) ^Cic. Verr. v. 11., probably with 
ropes below, Mart. ij. ’57. 6. Gelt x. 3. 

The seZ/iB and ledkce were carried by slaves, called LEC- 
TICARH, caloneSfgeruHf v. hc^uli, IJenec. £p. 80. 113., drest 

commonly 
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commonly in a dark or red pemila, Id, Ben. iii. 28., tai 
{longi wprocen) and handsome, Senec, Ep. 110., from different 
countries, Juv, iii. 249. vi. 350. vii. 132, viii. 132. ix. 142. 
They were supported on poles (ASSERES, vel amitesy) Id. 
vii. 132. Mart, ix. 23.9., not fixt, but removable lexemptiles), 
Suet. Cal. 58., placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves, 
Flin, Pan. 22. 24., hence they were said aliquem succolare, 
jSuet. CL 10., and those carried by them, succolari, Id. 0th. 
6., who were thus greatly raised above persons on foot, parti- 
cularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra^ Juvenal, 
iii. 240. 

The sella was commonly carried by two, Juv. ix. 142., and 
the lectica by four; sometimes by six, hence called hexaphoros^ 
Mart. ii. 81., and by eight OCTOPHOROS, Id. vi. 

59. ix. 3. See p. 440. 

When the Lectica was set down, it had four feet to sup- 
port it, usually of wood, CatiilL x. 22,, sometimes of silver 
or gold, Athen. v. 10. The kings of Lidia had Ledicct of 
solid gold. Curt. viii. 9. 

The use of Lecticce was thought to have been introduced at 
Rome from the nations of the East towards the end of the 
republic. But we find them mentioned long before, on jour- 
ney, and in the army, Liv. xxiv. 42. Gell x. 3. The Emperor 
Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at top. Bio. 
lx. 2. 

They do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence ; but they were so frequent 
under Cfesar that he prohibited the usq of them, unless to 
persons of a certain rank and age, and on certain days, Suet. 
Cecs. 43. CL 28. Those w’hohad not sedans of their own, 
got them to hire, Juvenal, vi. 352. ix. 142. Hence we read 
ill later times of Corpora et castra, Lecticariorum, who 
seem to have consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians 
of the lowest rank, particularly freedmen, Mart. iii. 46, 
Skll.e erant ad exonerandum ventrem aptai, et Privat^e 
vel Familiaric^e, Farr. R. R. i. 14., et PuBLiciE, Martial 
xii. 7B. 

A kind of close litter earned (gestata v. deportata) by two 
mules (Muli, ex equd etasino: Hinni, Hinnuli, v. Bur- 
©ONES, ex equo et asind,) Plin. viii. 44. s. 69,, or little horses; 
Manni, Ovid. Amor. ii. 16. 49, i. e. equi minuti, yel puptilii, 
s. -rones (dwarfs,) was called BASTARI^A, mentioned only 
by later writers. 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was called 
TRAHA, V. -ea, vel traga, a sledge, used in rustic work in 
beating out the corn, see p. 503., (called % Varro, Pwnicum 
plostellum, R. R. 1. 62,, because used for that purpose by the 

Carthaginians,) 
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,.-.„-g^nians,) and ainongjiortiiera nations intravellin? on 

Pthe ice and snow. 

Carnaps with one whwl were called Unarota, Hymn. 
u. 14. A vehicle df this kind drawn by the hands of slaves, 
Chiramaxium, Petron. SJ8., or Arcoma, Festus. A vehicle 
with tiTO wheels, Birotom} with foijr, (quadrirotium), 

Horn® D rotwrum curms. 

Two horsM yoked to a carriage w-ere called BIG^E, Iniugi, 
V. bijuges; tinee, trig<B ; and four, qnadtigoe, quadritugi, v. 

^ chariot itself, bijuge curriculum, 

huet. Cal. 19., quadnjugus currus, Virg. G. iii. 18., but Cur- 
rwhm IS oftener put for curmd, the race, Cic. Itabir. 10. 
parcel 2. mmf. Od. i. 1.3. We also read of a chariot 
drawn by six horses, joined together a-breast (ab Aueusto 
sejuges, sicut et elephanti, PUn. xxxiv. 5. s. 10.) for so the 
Romans always yoked their horses in their race-chariots : 
JMero once drove a chariot at tlie Olympic games, drawn by 
ten noKts (aurigavit decemjugem, sc. currum). Suet. N.24. 
ISee also 94. 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Rome, with what- 
ever number of horses, were caUed QUADRIGARIL Suet. 
per. 10., from the quadrigce being most frequently used ; 
hence Factionbs auADRioARioHOM, Festus. 

Thpe who rode two horses joined together, leaping 
qm^ly from the one to the other, were called DESULTO- 
; hmce desuitor v. desertor amoris, inconstant, Ovid. 
Amor. i.p 15., andtte horses themselves Desultorh, Ziv. 

xUv, y, 39., ^inetimes successfully used in war 

xxiii. 29. / > 

Tp vehicles used in races were called CURRUS, or 
cumcula, chariots, a currendo, from their velocity, having 
raly two wheels, by. whatever number of horses they were 
drawn; So those used in war by different nations: of which 
so^ were arlpd with scythes (currus fiilcati, falcate qua- 
m ihffereqt forms, iiv. xxxvii. 41, 42. Curt, iv 9 
Also thore used W tk Roman magistrates, the consuls, prae- 
tors, censors, and chief adiles, whence they were called W- 
GisTRpos ccputas, Gell. iii. 18., and the seat on which these 

the mfra, or tribunal of 
jusrice, SELliA CTOULIS, because they carried it with them 

in their chariots, ^ /sidor. XX. 11 . 

It was a stool or ‘ seat without a back (amclinterium, v. 

posset), withfour 

crooked feet, fixed to the eirtremities of cross pieces of wood, 
min^ by a pmmon axis, somewhat in foe form of the letter , 
A (decussatmj and covered jvith leather} so that it might 

be 
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be occasionally folded together for the convenience of car- 
riage, and set down wherever the magistrates chose to use it, 
Plutarch, in Mar. Suet. Aug. 43, GelL vi. 9., adorned with 
ivory ; hence called Curule BBim, Horat. Ep. i. 6. 53., and 
ALTA, Sil. viii. 488., because frequently placed on a tribunal, 
or because it was the emblem of dignity : Regia, because 
first used by the kings, Liv. i. 30. Virg. Mn, xi. 334., bor- 
rowed from the Tuscans, Liv. i. 8. Plor. i. 5,, in latter times 
adorned with engravings ; conspkuum signis^ Ovid. Pont. iv. 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, was called PiLENTUM,an easysoft vehicle {pensile)^ 
Serv. ill Virg. TEn. viii. 666., with four wheels; usually 
painted with various colours, Isidor. xx. 12. The carriage 
which matrons used in common (festoprofestoque) was called 
Carpentum, Liv. v. 25., named* from Carmenta, the mother 
of Evander, Ovid. Fast. i. 620., commonly with two wheels, 
and an arched covering; as the Jlaminesmed {currus arcuatus), 
Liv. i. 21. 48. Suet. Tib. 2. Cl. 11., sometimes without a 
covering, Liv. i. 34. Women were prohibited the use of it in 
the second Punic war by the Oppian law, Liv. xxxiv. 1., 
which, however, was soon after repealed, Ib, 8.— put for 
any carriage, Flor. i. 18. iii. 2. 10. 

A splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, 
adorned with ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods 
were led in solemn procession from their shrines (e sacrarih) 
at the Circensian games, to a place in the Circus^ called Pul- 
viNAR, Suet. Aug. 45,, where couches where prepared for 
placing them on, was called THENSA, Festtts ; from the 
thongs stretched before it {lora tensa),'.^^c. in Cic. FefrA.59., 
attended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, Liv. v. 41., who were said Th^amDV cere vcl ub- 
p ucERE, Id. ^ Suet. Aug, 43. Vesp. 5., who delighted to touch 
the thongs by which the chariot was drawn (funemque mann 
contingere gaudent)^ Ascon. Ib. Virg. iEn. ii. 239. And if a 
boy (puerpatrimuset inatrimm) happened to let go {pmittere) 
tlie thong which he held, it behoved the procession to be 
renewed, Cic. Resp. H. 19, 11: 

Under the emperors, l^e decreeing of a Therm to any one 
was an acknowledgment of his divinity, -iS'wcf. 76. 

A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, 
was called CISIUM, q. dtiunij Cic. Phil. ii. 31, S,’ Rose. 7- 
Senec. Ep. 7'^-, the driver, Cisiarius, Ulpnm ; drawn usually 
by three mules, Auson. Ep. viii. Rs body {capsum v. *a) of 
basket-work (Ploximum, v. ^mum)^ Festi^.' A larger car- 
riage, for travelling, with four wheels, was called RHEDA, a 
Gallic word, QuiuctiL i. 9. Cicfjml. 10. Att. v. 17- l^or 
2 L Carruca 
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"CAtmucA, Suet Ner, 30., tiie dtivet, Rhedarius, or Carru- 
CARius//i., an hired oR€, MiRitORtA, Suet, Cm, 57., both 
also used in the city, sometimes adorned with 

silrer, PUn, X35xui. 11. An open carriage with four wheels, 
for persons of Ittferidr rank, as some think, was called PE- 
TORRITUM, dell, %r, 30. Horat, Sat, i. 6. 104., also a 
Gallic word, Feshis, 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, was called ESSEbtJM, Cm, B, G,\v. 33. Firg. G, 
'iti. 204., the driver, or rather one who‘ fought from it, Esse- 
DARiCJs, Cic, Fam. vii. 6. Cm, v. 19., adopted at Rome for 
common use, Cic. Phil. ii. 58. Snet Cal, 26. Galh. vi. 18. 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, 
COVINUS, Sit xvii. 418., the driver, Covinarius, Tad/. 
Agr. 35, 36., similar to it, was probably Benna, Fcstus. 

In the war-chariots of the ancients, there were usually but 
two persons, one who fought (hellator)^ and another who di- 
rected the horses {aunga, the charioteer), Firg, jEn. ix, 330. 
xii. 469. 624. 737 . 

An open carriage for heavy burdens {vekiculum onerarium) 
was called PLAU STRUM, or velia (ri/tafa) a waggon or 
wain 5 generally with two wheels, sometimes four ; drawn 
commonly by two oxen or more, Fir, G, iii. 536,, sometimes 
by asses or mules. A waggon or cart with a coverlet wrought 
of rushes laid on it, for carrying dung or the like, was called 
SCIRPEA, Farr. L. L. iv.3,, properly the coverlet itself, se. 
&ates ; In plaustro scirpea lata fait, Ovid. Fast. vi. 7^0- A 
covered cart or vt^ggon laid with cloths, for carryifl|f the old 
or infirm of meaner rapki was called ARCERA, quasi area, 
Gelt XX. 

The load of Weight which a wain could carry at once 
{una vecturd), was called VEHES, -is, Col. xi. 2. 

A waggon with four wheels was also called CARRUS v. 
-wm, by a Gallic name, Cm, B. G, i. 6. 26. Liv, x, 28., or 
Sarracum, Juv. iiL 255., or Epirhediom, Id. viii. 6(). 
Quinctil. i, 6., and by later writers, Angaria, vel Clabulare ; 
also CaRRagium, and a fortification formed by a nunibcv of 
carriages^ Caera GO, Am. MarcelM. xxxi. 20. 

SAllRACA -Soto, v. 4is, or plaustra, is put for two con- 
stellations, near the north pole, Juvenal, v. 23., Ovid. Md. 
ii. 117 ., called the two bears [Arcti gemince, vel ducc fJ/j/cro*), 
Ursa major, named Hetice (Parrhdsis, I, e. Arcadica), 
Lucan, ii. 237. Uic. Acad. ir. 20., Parrhasis Arctos, Ovid. 
Trist. i. 3. 48., from Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia, who is Said to have been converted into this constella- 
tion by Jupiter, Ovid. Me^ ii. 506., and Ursa minor called 
CvNosORA, i, e. levvos ef)a^ cams cauda, Cic. N. D. ii. 41. 

Ovid. 
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Ovid. Fast. iii. 106./ properly called Arctos, distiijguisbed 
from the great bear (Hbuce), Ovid» Ep* xviii. m. 

The greater bear alone was properly called PLArsTiitrM, 
Ifycin, Poet, Astron, i. 2., from its resemblance to a waggon, 
Ovid. Pont, iv. 10. 39*, whence we call it Charleses ff lin^ or 
the Plough; and the stars which compose it, Triones, 
MartiuL vi. 58. q. Teriones, ploughing oxen, Van. L. L. 
vi. 4. Gelt, ii. 21. ; seven in number, SEPTEMTRIONES, 
Ck\ Ih, 42. But plaustra in the plur. is applied to both 
bears ; hence called Gemini Triones, Ptrg, ASrn. i. 744., 
also inoccidui v. nunquam occidentes because they never set, 
Cic. lb, Oceani mctuentes (cquore tingi^ Virg* G. i. 246., for 
a reason mentioned, Ovid, Fast, ii. 191., and tardi vel pigri, 
because, from their vicinity to the pole, they appear to 
move slow, Neque se qubquani in cado vommoventy Plaut. 
Amph. i. ] . ] 17. , ' 

TJic Ursa Major iH attended by the constellation BOOTES, 
([. hulmkusy the ox-driver, Cic, N, D. ii. 42., said to be 
retarded by the slowness of his wains, Ovid. Met, ia, 177, y 
named also Arctophylax, q. Ursce cusios, Manil. i. 316., 

( ^Hstos EnjmaniUdos Ursm, Ovid. Trist. i. iii. 103., into which 
constellation Areas ^ the son of Callisto by J upiter, was changed, 
and tlms joined with his mother, Ovid, Met, ii. 506. jiii. 20(j. 
A star in it of the first magnitude was called ARCTURlJS, 
(p upKiov ovpa ^ tiTsce caudit * Stella post caudam urs^e 
MA ioars, Serv, in Plrg. JEn. 1. 744. iii. 516. G, i, 204., said 
to ])e the same with Bootes, Id, G. i. 67 as its name pro- 
perly implies, u/iktov ovpov^ ursce custos. Around the pole 
moved the dragon {draco v. anguis ; gemmas qui separat 
Arctos, Ovid. Met. ii. 45.), approaching the ursa major with 
its tail, and surrounding the ursa minor with its body. Virg, 

G. i. 244. . n., 1 

The principal p^rts of a carriage were, 1 . The wheels 
(ROTiE), the body of the carriage (CAPSUM, -us, v. -a, 
Pf.oxKMUM, V. -uSy Festua), and draught-tree (TEMO), to 
which the animals which drew it were yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axletree (AXIS), a round 
beam {lignum, v. stipes teres), on whicji the wheel 4urns; the 
juive {modiolus)^ in which the axle moves, and the spokes 
{radii) are fixed 5 the circumference of the wheel (peripheria, 
V. rotce summcc curvatura^ Ovid. Met. ii. 108.), composed of 
fellies {apsides), in which the spokes are fastened; commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring {canthus), Quinctil. i. 
5. 8. Pers. v. 71. Virg. Mu, v. 274. 

Awheel without spokes {nonradiata) was called lYM- 
PANUM, from its resemblance to the end of a drum. It 
was made of solid boards {tahudm), fixed to a square piece of 
2 L 2 wood, 
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wood^ as an axis^ without a nave, and strengthened by cross . 
bars {transversis asserihis)^ with an iron ring around (ferreus 
canthus) ; so that the whole turned together on the extremities 
of the axis, called Cardines, Probus in Firg, G, i. 163. Such 
wheels were chiefly used in rustic wainfe, Ibid. §■ G. ii. 444., 
as they are still in this country, and called tumblers. 
Tympanum is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or 
men for raising weights from a ship, or the like, by means of 
pullies {trocMece), ropes, and hooks, a kind' of crane {tollmo^ 
grus^ V. 76 />ai/os), Lucret.iv. 903., or for drawing water {mac/iina 
haustoria), Vitruv. x.9., Curva antlia, Mart, ix. 19, Ancla 
V. Antha, Suet. Tib, 51. ( kvrXjjjtia ), John, vi. 11.) Haustum, 
V. rota aquaria, sometimes turned by the force of water, 
Lucret v. SIJ., the water was raised through a siphon {dpho 
V. -on, fistula v. canalis), by the force of a sucker [embolus v. 

a^in apump, or by means of buckets [modioli v. hanficc), 
Juvenal, xiv. 305. Water-engines were ako used to extinguisli 
fires, Plin. Ep. x. 42. 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
AXIS is put for the line around which they were thought to 
turn, Cic, de Univ. 10. Fitruv. ix. 2., and the ends of the 
axis, Cardines, vertices, vel POli, for the north and south 
.poles; Cic, N. D, ii. 41. . Firg. 6. i. 242. Plbu ii. 15. Axis 
and POLUs are sometimes put for cwlum or thus, sub 

cstheris axe, i. e. sub dio vel aere, Virg, Mn, ii. 512. viii. 28 . ; 
lucidus polus, iii. 585.; Caardmes mundi qimtuor, the four cai’- 
dinal points; Septentrio, the north ; Meridies, the south; 
Ori^s, sc. sol, vel ortus solis, the east ; Occidens, v. occasiis 
solis, the west : QuincHL xii. 10. 67., cardo E6u$, the east, 
Slat Theb, i. 157., occiduus v. Hesperius, the west, Lucan, iv. 
672. V. 71- In the north Jupiter was supposed to reside; 
hence it is called Domicijlium Jovis, Serv. in Firg. Mn. ii. 
693. Sedes DEORtJM, Festus in SiNisxRiE^AVES : and as some 
think, PORTA coEa, Flrg. G. iii. 261., ^thus, Tenipestas a 
vertice, for septentrinne, IB. ii. 310. 

The animals usually .yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, 
asses, ahd mules, sometimes camels, Suet. Ner. 1 1 . PUn. viii. 
18. ; elephants, Oupt. viii*9. PUn, viii.2. Suet. Cl 11. Senec. 
de Ir. ii. 31 . ; and even lions, PUn. viii. 16.; tigers, leopards, 
and bears, 3£arti(d, i. ; dogs, Lamprid. Heliog. 28. ; 
goats and deer, Mart. I ; also men, PUn. xxxiii. 3. 
Lucan, x. 276. ; and women, Lamprid. ib. 29. 

Animals were joined to a carriage [vehkulo v. adPehiculum 
jungehmtur, Vlrg.^En. vii. 724. Cic. Att. vi. 1. Suet. Cajs. 
31,), by what was called JUGUM, a yoke ; usually made of 
Void, but sometimes also of metal, Horat. Od. iii. 9. 18. 
JefWi, xxriih 13.^ placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly 
^ upon 
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upon two, of a crooked form, Ovid. Fast. iv. 216., with a baud 
{curvatiira) for the neck of each: Hence sub ju go cohere, v. 
jungere ; colla v. cervices jiigo subjicere^ subderc, subrnitierc, 
V. supponercy <§r eripere : Jugum subire, cervice fcrre, detrec-- 
tarcy exuerey a cervicibus dejicercy excuterey 

The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team with leathern thongs (/o?*aSuBJUGiA), Cato. 63. 
Vitruv. X. 8. 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a 
carriage, another pair was added in a straight line, before, 
and yoked in the same manner. If only a third horse was 
added, he was bound with nothing but ropes, without any 
yoke. 

When more horses than two were joined a-breast {ccquatd 
front€)y a custom which is said to have been introduced by 
one Clisthenes of Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the 
carriage, called ^VQkLESyjugariiy y. juges Fcstiis; 

and the others were bound (appensi vel a^xmeti) on each side 
with ropes ; hence called FUNALES flQUI, Suet. Tib. 9. 
Stat. 21ieh.v\. 461. {^'etpa(j)opot(r€ipamyV.Tap7itv()oi)y Dioni/s, 
vii. 73. Jsidor. xvii. 35. Zonar. Ann. ii., or Funks, Auson. 
Fjpitaph. XXXV. 10., in a chariot of four {m quadngis)^ the 
horse on the right, dexter, v. primus; on the left, sinister, 
hvvusv. seexmdusy Id. This method of yoking horses was 
chielly used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, 
were, — 1. The lash or whip, {Flagrum, v. FLAGELLUM 
made of leathern thongs, (Sgutica, loris horridis, 
oKVTaXTjj Martial, x, 62.), or twisted cords, tied at the end of 
a stick, sometimes sharpened {aculeati) mth small bits of iron 
or lead at the end (Horribile flagellum, Horat. Sat. i. 3. 
11 7 -), and divided into several lashes {tcenim v. lora)y called 
SpORPIONS, 1 KingSy xii. 1 1 . 

— 2. A rod (VlRGAj Juvenal, iii. 317. Lucan, iv. 683.), 
or goad (STIMULUS, i, e, pettica cum cuspide acuta), a pole, 
or long stick, with a sharp point : Hence stimulos alicui ad- 
hibere, admovere, addere, (Ajicere ; stirmlis fodere, incitare, 
S)C. Adversus stimulum calces, se.jactare, to kick against the 
goad, Ter. Phorxn. i. 2. 28., r/)o? in stimulos 

calcitrare. Acts, ix. 5. 

— And 3. A spur (CALCAR, quod calci equips aUigetur ; 
f errata cake minctantem impellebat equrni, S2. vii. 696.), 
used only by riders: Hence adders, subdere, ^c. 

Alter frexiis eget, alter calcaribtcs, saidby laocrates of Ephdrus 
and Theopompus, Cic. Att. vL 1. Oipat, iii. 9. 

The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, 
were, — 1. The bit or bridle (FR^NUM, pi. -i. v. -a), 
said to have been invented by the Lapxthae, a people of 
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Thessaly, 0 , iii. 115., or by one Pelethronius, PUn. 
vii. 56.,' the part which went round the cars was called 
Aurea ; that which was put into the mouth, properly the 
iron ot hit ^ Orea, Fedus; sometimes made unequal and 
rough, lil^e a wolfs teeth, particularly when the iiorse was 
headstrong {TENAx),i.i«?, xxxix.5. Ovid.Am.iil 4. 13. {du- 
rior oris emus), Ib. ii. 9. 30. j hme^frena Lupata, Uorat, 
Od, i. 8 . 6 . Virg. G, iii. 208. Ovid, Am, i. 2. 15 . 5 or Lopi, 
Id, Tnst, iv. 6 . 4, Stat, Achill, i. 281. Frena injicere, concu- 
tere, accipere,mufidere,detruhere,lu:vare, trcenum mor” 
dere, to be impatient under restraint or subjection, Cic, Fam, 
xi, 23., but in Martial, i. 105. ^ Stat. Sylv, i. 2. 28., to bear 
tamely. ^ 

The hit was sometimes made of gold, as the collars {monl- 
lia), whi/ch hung from the horses’ necks ; and the coverings 
for their backs [strata) were adorned with gold and purple, 

--2. The reins (HABEN^E, vel Lora) ; hence habenas, 
corripere, fle€tere,'y, moliri, to manage j dare, immittere, 
(ffundere,laxar€,permiUer€, to let out; addueere, to draw in, 
and supprimcre, Ovid. Am. i, 13. 10. 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (Capistrum) 
was applied, Firg. G, iii. 188., sometimes with iron spikes 
fixed^ to ii, as to calves or the like, when weaned, Ih: 399 ., 
or with a covering for the mouth (fiscedla); fiscellis 

eapistrare boves, to muzzle, Plin, xviii. 19., (fufiovr, Duct, xxv. 

4., os cmisuere, Senec. Ep, 47. But Capistrum is also put 
for any rope or cord ; hence vitem capistro constringere, to 
bind, CoIumelL iv, 20. Jtmienta capistrare, to tie with a 
halter, or fasten to the stall. Id, vi. l9. 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was 
called AURIGA' tenebaf) : or agitator 
(eXarri^)^ the charioteer or driver, Ovid, Met. ii. Z'lf, Cjc, 
Att, xiii. 21. Acad^ iv, ; also Moderator, Xmcw/. viii. 
199. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the Circus, Suet, Cal, 54. Ner, xxii. 24. Plin, 
Ep. ix. 6 . or directed chariots in war, Virg,^ and always stood 
upright in their chariots (ifisistebant curribus),Plm, Ep, ix. 6 . 
Hence aueigarb for cunrum regere; and ArjRiGARius, a 
jierson who kept chariots for running in the Circus, Suet, ib. 

AurJga is the name of a constellation, in which are two 
stars, called HiEDi (the kids), above the horns of Taurus, 
Serv. in Virg. iEn. ix. 668 . On the head of Taurus, are the 
IIyddes{ab vfO',pluere), otSuculce [a suibus),Q\Q;, N. D.ii..43. 
Plin. ii. 39. Oell, xiii. 9., called Plnviw, by Virgil, ASin. iii. 

5 16 ., and Tristes, hy Horace ; because at their rising and set- 
ting, they were supposed to produce rains, Od, i, 3. 14,, on 
the neck, or, as Servius says, G, i, 137-, ante genua tauri, 
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Plin. ii4l.; in cautld tmiri septem PLEIADES, or Vkrgi- 
Li/R, the seven stars; sing. Plcim vel Plias, Ovid, Ep. xviii. 
188. 

Agitator is also put for agCiso (gni jumentaagebat), a per- 
son who drove any beasts on foot, Firg, G. i. 273. But 
drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the 
carriage ; thus, rhedaritis^ plaustrarius, &c. or of the animals 
whicli drew it ; thus, Munio, Suet, Ner, 30. Senec, Ep, 87. 
Martial, ix. 58. xii. 24., commonly put for a muleteer^ who 
drove mules of burden (muli clitellarn)^ Martial, x. 2. 70., 
as eguiso for a person who broke or trained horses ( equorwn 
domitor, qiii tolutim incedere^ v. hadizare docebat^ to go with 
an ambling pace,) under the Maghter Equorwn^ the chief 
manager of horses, Varro. The horses of Alexander and 
Cjfisar would admit no riders but themselves, Curt, iv. 5. 
PUn. viii. 42. Bio, xxxvii. 54, 

The driver commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip 
in his right hand, and the reins in the left ; hence he was 
said sedere primd selld, Phaedr, iii. 6., sedere temone, v. prime 
iemonBy i. e. in selld proxirnd ternoni, Stat. Sylv. i, 2. 144. 
Propert. iv. 8., and temone lahiy v, excuti, to be tlirovvn from 
his seat, Firg, jE)l xii, 470,, sometimes drest in red {canu- 
sinatusy i, e. veste Cauusii confeetd indutus)^ Suet. Ner. 30., 
or scarlet (cocco)y Martial, x, 70. ; sometimes he walked on 
f(jot, Liv. i, 48. Dionys, iv, 39. Scncc, Ep, 87. 

When he made the carriage go slower, he was said, currum 
equosque sustinerey Cic. Att. xiii. 21. ; when he drew it back 
or aside, retorquere et averterey Virg. Mn. xii. 485. 

Those who rode in a carriage or on horseback were said 
ve/dy or jwrtariy evehi, or invehi: those carried in a hired 
vehicle {vekiculomeritQrio)y Vrctorks ; so passengers in a ship, 
Cic. Nat, D, iii. 37* 3. Juvenal, xii, 63. ; but vector is also 
put for one who carries, Ovid, Fast. i. 433. Fulminis vector y 
i. e. aquiUiy Stat. Theb. ix. 855., as vekens for one who is car- 
ried, Cic. Clar. Or, 97. Justin, xi. 7. GelL v. 6. ; so invelioiSy 
Cic.ND.i.28. 

When a person mounted a chariot, he was said currum 
conscenderey ascender By mscendercy ^tinsilirey which is usually 
applied to mounting on horseback, salfu in eprrum emicarey 
Virg. xii. 327. ; when helped up, or taken up by any one, 
curru V. in currum tolli. The time for mounting in hired 
carriages was intimated by the driver’s moving his rod or 
cracking his whip, Juvenal, iii. 317*, to dismount, descendere 
v. desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
Serv, in Firg. M. viii. 666., and decorated them with various 
ornaments, with goldand silver, and evCn with precious stones, 

. Plin. 
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PUn. xxxiii. 3, Juvenal vii. 125., as the Persians, Curt. iii. 
3, X, 1. Hence Ovid Met. ii. 107. 

OF THE CITY. 

R ome was bullt on seven hills (colies, mpyites, wrces, vcl 
juga, nempe, Palaimus, Quirinalis, Aventmus, Ccclms, 
PlminUlis, Es;quilinus,eiHtiicu\ms) ; hence called ?/r/jA'SEP- 
TICOLLIS; or Septemgemina, Siat. Sylv. h2. 191. iv. 1. 6. 
by the Greeks, Serv. in Ami. vi. 7^4, G, ii. 535,, 

and a festival was celel^ed in December, called Septimon- 
TiUM, Festus, Suet. Bom. 4., to communicate the addition of 
the seventh hill, Plutarch. Q. Pom. 68. 

The Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius 
among the seven hills of Rome^ because, though built on, 
and fortified by Ancus, Ziv. i. 33., it does not appear to 
have been included within the city, Id. ii* 10. 5 J. Bio. 37. 
Gell. XV, 27., although the. contrary is asserted by several 
authors, Eutrop. i. 5. The Collis Capitolinus, vel Tarpeiiis, 
which Servius omits, ought to have been put instead of it. 

The Janiculum, Collis Hortulorum^ and Faticanus were 
afterwards added. 

1. Mons PALATINUS, vel PALATIUM, the Palatine 
Mount, on which alone Romulus built, Liv. i. 5. Here 
Augustus had his house, and the succeeding emperors, as 
Romulus had before ; Hence the emperor’s house was called 
PALATIUM, a palace. Suet. 72. liii. 16. Domus 
Paeatina, Syiet. Cl. 17- Fesp. 25. B. 15., and in later times, 
those who attended the emperor, were called Palatini, 

2. CAPITOLINUS; so called from the Capitol built 011 it, 
formerly named Saturnios, from Saturn’s having dwelt 
there, Justin, xliii. 1. Firg. ibid., and TARPEICS^ from 
Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, Liv. i. 1 1. 
Bionys. ii. 38., to whom that mbunt was assigned to dwell in, 
Liv. i. 33, 

3, AYENTINUS, the most extensive eipall the hills, 
Bionys. iv. 26., named from an Alban king of ^^t name, who 
was buried on it, i. 3. 3 the place which llemus chose 
to take the omens, Ib. 6., therefore said not to been in- 
cluded within the Pomariuni, Gclk xiii. 14. Sl^ec. de Rrev. 
VitsB, 14., till the time of Claudius, Ibid. Butters say, it 
w as joined to the city by Ancus, Liv. i. 33. Bimys. iii. 43., 
called also Collis MuEcius,from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who hud a chapel {sacellum) on it, Festus ; Collis Di a from 
a temple of Diana, Stat. Silv. ii. 3. 32., and Remonius, from 
Pemus, who wished the city to be founded there. 

4. QUI. 
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4. QUIRINALIS is supposed to have been named from a 
temple of Romulus, called also Quirimis, which stood on it, 
Horat. Ep. ii. 268. (hid. Fast. iv. 375., or from the Sa- 
bines, M'ho came from Cures^ and dwelt there, Fcstus : added 
to the city by Servius, Liv* i. 44.; called in later times, 3Ions 
Cnhalliy or Cahallinusy from two marble horses placed there. 

5. CiELIUS, named from C^elks Vihenna^ a Tuscan 
leader, who came to the assistance of the Romans against the 
Sabines, with a body of men, and got this mount to dwell on, 
Varr. Z. L. iv. 8. ; added to the city by Romulus, according 
to Blomjs. ii. 50., by TuliuS' Hostilius, according to Liv. i. 
30., by Ancus Martius, according to Straho. v. p. 234., by 
Tiirquinius Priscus, according to Tladt Ann. iv. 65. ; anciently 
called Qoerquetulanus, from the oaks M^hich grew on it, 
Ihid. ; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called Augitstus, 
Tacit. Ann, iv. 64. Suet. Tib. 48., afterwards named Late- 
liANus, where the Popes long resided, before they removed to 
the Vatican. 

6. VIMINALIS, named from thickets of osiers which grew 
there {vimmeta), Varr. ibid. Juvenal, iii. 71 •> or Fagutaj.is, 
(from fagi) beeches,) Plin, xvi. 10. ; added to the city by 
Servius Tullius, Liv. i. 44. 

7. EXQUILINUS, Exguilicey vel Esquilice^ supposed to 
be named from thickets of oaks {(Bsculeta)^ which grew on 
it, Varro, L.L, iv.8., or from watches kept there {excubiai)^ 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 246, ; added to the city by Servius Tullius, 
Liv. i. 44. 

JANICULUM, named from Janus, who is said to have first 
built on it, Virg. A^n. vii. 358. Ovid. Fast. i. 246., the most 
favourable place for taking a view of the city. Martial, iv. 64. 
vii. 16. From its sparkling sands, it got the name of Mons 
Aureus, and by corruption. Montori us, 

VATIC ANUS, so called, because the Romans got pos- 
session of it, by expelling the Tuscans, according to the 
counsel of the soothsayers {vates), Festus ; or from the pre- 
dictions uttered there, Gell. xvi. J7-^ adjoining to the Jani- 
culum, on the north side of the* Tiber, ll(rrat. Od. i. 20., 
disliked by the ancients, on ^^^t of its bad air [inf amis 
aiir, Frontin.), Tadt. Hist. ii. 9% noted for producing bad 
wine. Mart. vi. 92. xii, 48. 14., now the principal place in 
Rome, where are the Pope’s palace, called St. Angelo, the 
Vatican library, one of the finest in the world, and St. Peter s 
Church. 

COLLTS HORTULORUM, so called, from its being 
originally covered with gardens, Suet. Ner. 50., taken into 
the city by Aurelian ; afterwards called Pincius, from the 
Pmeii^ a noble family who had their seat* there. ^ 


The 
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The gates of Rome at the death of ^Romulus were three, 
or at most four ; in the time of PJiny thirty-seven, when the 
circumference of the walls was thirteen miles 200 paces ; it 
was divided by Augustus into fourteen regionesy wards or 
quarters. P/m. iii, 5. s. 9. 

The principal gates were,—!. Porta FLAMINIA, through 
which the Flaminian xodA passed; called also Flumentana, 
because it lay near the Tiber, — ^2. COLLINA {a collibus Qui- 
rinali et Viminali), called also QUIRINALIS, Agonensis 
vel Salaria, Festnsy Liv, v. 41. Tacit, Hist. iii. 82. To this 
gate Hannibal rode up, Liv, xxvi. 10., and threw a spear 
within the city, P/m. xxxiv. 6. s. 15, Cic. Fin. iv. 9. — 3. 
VIMINALIS.-^. ESQUILINA, anciently Metiay Labicanuy 
vel Lavicanay without which criminals were punished, Plant. 
Cas. ii. 6. 2, Horat, Epod. v. 99. Tacit. Ann. ii, 32. — 5. 
NiEVIA, 80 called from one NteviuSy who possessed the 
grounds near it, Farr. L. L. iv. 34.—^. CARMENTALIS, 
through which the Fahii went, Liv, ii. 49., from their fate 
called ScELERATA, Festus, — 7> Capena, through which the 
road to Capua passed. — 8. Triumphaus, through which those 
who triumphed entered, Cic, Pis. 23. Suet Aug, 101., but 
authors are not agreed where it stood. 

Between the Porta Fiminalis and Ef^quilinay without the 
wall, is supposed to have been the camp of the PRAETO- 
RIAN cohorts, or milites PuiETORiANi, a body of troops in- 
stituted by Au^stus to guard his person, and called by that 
name, in imitation of the select band which attended a Roman 
General in battle (see p, 351.), composed of nine cohorts, 
Tacit, Ann. iv. 5. Suet. Aug. 49., according to Dio Cassius 
of ten, D/o. Iv. 24., consisting each of a thousand m^n, horse 
and foot, Ibid, <§r Suet, Cal, 46., chosen only from Italy, chiefly 
from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium, Tacit. Ann. iv.5. 
Hut. i, 84. Under Vitellius sixteen Praetorian cohorts were 
raised, and four to guard the city, Id, Hist, ii. 93. Of these 
last, Augustus instituted only three. Id. Ann. iv, 5. 

Severus new-modelled the Praetorian bands, and increased 
them to four times the ancient number, Hcrodian, iii. 44. 
They were composed of the soldiers draughted from all the 
legions on the frontier, Dio. kxlv. 2. They were finally sup- 
pressed by Constantine, and their fortified camp destroyed, 
Aurel, fictor. Zosim,ii, p, 89. Panegyric. 9, 

Those only were allowed to enlarge the city (pomccrium 
proferre) who had extended the limits of the empire. Ta- 
citus, however, observes, that although several generals had 
subdued many.nations, yet no one after the kings assumed 
the right of enlarging the pommriumi except Sylla and Au- 
gustus, to the time of Claudius, Ann. xii. 23. But other 

authors 
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authors say, this was done also by Julius Caesar, Cic, Att, xiii. 
20. 33. 35. Dio, xliii. 40. xliv. 40. Gell, xiii. 14. The last 
who did it was Aiirelian, Vopisc, in Aurel, 21. 

Conccruing the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we 
can only form conjectures, Lipsius computes them, ;^iii its 
most flourishing state, at four millions. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. ^EMPLES. Of these, the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL, so called because, when the 
foundations of it were laid, a human head is said to have been 
found (caput 0/i vel Toll apusdamj , with the face entire 
(facie integrd)y Liv. i 38. 5o. Dionys. iv, 59, Serv. hi Virg. 
yEn. viii. 345. — built on the Tarpeian or Capitoline mount, 
by Tarquinius Superbus, Ib,^ and dedicated by Horatius, Liv, 

ii. 8. ; burnt A. U. 670., rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated by 
Q. Catulus, A, 675., again burnt by the soldiers of Vitellius, 
A. I). 70., Tacit, Hist, iii. 72., and rebuilt by Vespasian. At 
his death it was burnt a third time, and restored by Domi- 
tian, with greater magnificence than ever, Suet, Dorn, 5, A 
few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitolium is sometimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood ; asi/W. 1. 10.33.38. ii, 8, &c,, and sometimes 
for the temple itself, Liv, iii. 18. vl. 4, &c. The edifice of 
the Capitol \vas in the form of a square, extending nearly 200 
feet on each side. It contmned three temples ((cdes, tenqila^ 
cc/lee vel delubra), consecrated to Jupiter, [Minerva, and Juno, 
Dionys^ iv. 61. The temple of Jupiter was < in the middle, 
whence he is called Media quisedet cede I) bus, Ovid. Font, iv. 
9. 32. The temple of Minerva was on the right, Ijiv, vi. 4., 
whence she is said to have obtained the honours next to Jupi- 
ter ( Prnximos illi (sc. Jovi) tamm oceupavit Pallas horwres, 
Morat. Od. i. 12. 19.), and the tebiple of Juno on the left, 
P. Victor, in descr, Pom, Regionis^ viii. Livy, however, 
places Juno first, iii. 15. So Ovid, Trist, ii. 291 . 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly 
fortified ; hence called ARX, Virg,^ M/U, viii. 652. (vel ab 
ARCEo, quod is sit locus mwzitissimus urbis^ a quo facillm<> 
possit hostis prohibenfYdxt.lj.L,iv, 32. vel. ab sumtniis) • 

Capitolium atque arx^ Liv. ii, 49. iii. 15., ar.3? Capitolli, Flor, 

iii. 21 . The ascent to the Capitol from the Forum was by 100 
steps, Tacit, Hist, iii. 71, Liv. viii. 6. It was most magni- 
ficently adorned ; the very gilding of it is said to have cost 
12,000 talents, i. e, £1,976,2^, Plutafch, in Poplic,^ hence 

called 
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called Aurea, Flrg. ih, 348., and fulgens, Horat. Od. iii. 
3. 43. The gates were of brass, Liv, x. 23., and the tiles 
gilt, Pliii, xxxiii. 3. 

The principal temples of other cities were also called by 
the name of CapitoL^ Suet Cat 47, Sit 267. Gelt xvi. 13. 
Flaut Cm. ii, 19. 

In the Capitol w|re the ten^les of Terminus, Liv. 

i. 54. (aee p. 263,), of Jupiter Fergus, Id. iv. 20. Nep.Att 
20, Roimult the cottage of Romulus, covered with 

straw, Liv. v. 53. Senec. Hek, 9. Fitruv. ii. 1., near the 
Curia Calabra^ Macrob. Sat. i. 1.. Senec. Contr. i. 6. Ovid. 
Fast, iii, 183. • ' 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the ASYLUM, or 
sanctuary, Liv. i. 8., which Romulus opened (see p. 40.), in 
imitation of the Greeks, Seru. in Firg. JEn. viii. 342. ii. 761. 
Stat. Theb, xii. 498. xxxv. 51. Cic, Ven\ i. 33. Tadt. 
Ann. iv. 14. 

2. The PANTHEON, ^ built by Agrippa, son-in-law to 

Augustus, and dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, Min. xxxvi. 15., or 
to Mars and Venus, Lio. Ilii. 27., or, as its name imports, 
to all the gods (see p. 293.), repaired by Adrian, Spartian. 
19., consecrated by rope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Mary, 
and All-Saints, A, D. 607., called the Rotunda^ from its 
round figure, said to be 150 feet high, and of about the same 
breadth. The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being 
left here and there for the greater strength. It has no 
windows, but only an opening in the top for the ^admission 
of light, of about 25 feet diameter. The walls on the inside 
are either solid marble or iacrusted. The front on the out- 
side was covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with silver 
plates, but now it is covered with lead. The gate was of 
brass of extraordinary work and size. They used to ascend 
to it by twdve steps, but now tibey go down as many ; 
the earth around being so much raised by the demolition of 
houses. . 

3. The temple of Apollo built b^ Augustus on the Pala- 
tine Hill, Suet Aug, 29. Felt ii. 81,, in which was a public 
library, Hor.Ep, t 3. 17^ where authors, particularly poets, 
used to recite their compositions, Id, Sat, i, 10, 38., sitting in 
full dress, Pers, i. 15., sometimes before select judges, who 
passed sentence on their comparative merits. The poets were 
then said committt be contrasted or matched, Suet. Aug, 
89. Juvenat vi. 435., as combatants. Suet Aug, 45., and 
the reciters, cdfnmittere opera^ Suet, Cl. 4. Hence Caligula 
said of Seni^, that he only composed Commissiones, showy 
declamations, Suet^Ct 53. 

A par- 
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A particular place is said to have bep btilt fi^^tjus purpose 
By Hadrian/ and consecrated to catlM A^bneom, 

AureL Vict,--^Capitoh in Gordian, 3, P^tinac, 11. 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, Dialog, de Oral, 9., who commonly received 
them with acclamations, PHn, Ep. ii. 14., thus, BENE, pul^ ^ 
chrby belief euge ; NoK POTi^T MKUUS, Ctc. Ora^. iii, 26. 
Horat, Art, P. 428.; Pm. L 49. ^. Mart. ii., Sophos, i. e. 
sapienter {(ro<j)m,) scitb^ <£pd^. Mart. i. 4. 7* 37.— 67* 

4. — ^77* 9., and sometimes expressed their fondness for the 
author by kissing him, Martial, 77* 14, 

4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine Mount, at 
the instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin States, in con- 
junction with the Roman people, in imitation of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was built at the joint expense of the 
Greek States in Asia^ Liv, i, 45. 

5 . The temple of Janus, built by Numa, (index belli et pads,) 
with two brazen gates, one on each side, to be open in war, 
and shut in time of peace, Liv, i. l9. FeL ii. 38. Plin, 34. 7- 
Serv, in Firg, i. 294. vii. GO?., shut only once during the 
republic, at the end of the first Pumc war, A, U. 529. Ibid, 
thrice by Augustus (Jamtm Qtiirinum, i. e. Templum Jani 
belli potentis, ter clausit, Suet. Aug. 22;, Janum Quirini, 
Hor. Od. iv. 15. 9.), first after the battle of Actium, and the 
death of Antony und Cleopf^ra, A.U. 725., Dm. Ik 20., a 
second time after the Cantabrian war, A. 729., Dio, liii. 2G. : 
about the -third time, authors ate not agreed. Some suppose 
this temple to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged 
by Numa; hence they take Janus Qumni for the temple of 
Janus, built by Romulus, Macrob, Sat, i. 9. 

A temple was built to Rpmulus by Papirius, A.U. 459. 
Liv. X. 46., and another by Augustus, Dio, liv, 19. 

6. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, 
Neptune, of Fortune, of Which Jhere were many, of 
Concord, Peace, &c. 

Augustus built atempletoMars Ultorin the Forum Augusti, 
Suet. Aug, 29. Ovid. Fast, v, 551 . Dio says in the Capitol, 
liv. 8., by a mistakes either of himself or his transcribers. lu 
this temple were suspended military standards, particularly 
those which the Parthians took from the Rjomans under 
Crassus, A. U. 701., Dio. ml, 27,, and which Phraates, the 
Parthian king, afterwards Restored to Augustus, /d. liii. 23., 
together with the captives, Id. liv. S, Fell, ii. 91. Just, xlii. 5, 
Ftor. iv..l2. Eutrop. vii. 5. ; Suetonius, Aug. 21 ., and Tacitus, 
Annal. ii. 1., say, thi^t Phraates also gave hostages. — No 
event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated than this; and 
on account of nothing did be vdue himself more, than that he 

had 
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had recovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere terror of 
his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by the 
misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets, Horat, Od, iv. 15. 6. Ep, i. 18. 56. OvuL Trist. ii. 
227 . Fast, vi. 465 i Firg, En, vii. 606., and the memory of 
it perpetuated by coins and inscriptions. On a stone, found 
at Ancyra, now Angouri in Phrygia, (in lapide Ancyrano^) 
are these words; Parthos trium jsxbrcititum romanorum, 
(i. e. of the two armies of Crassus, both son, Dio, xL 21., and 
father, Ib, 24., and of a third army, commanded by Oppius 
Statianus, the lieutenant of Antony, Id. xltx. 25.) spolia et 

SfGNA RBMITTERB MIHI, SflTPPUCBSOUE AMICITIAM POPULI 

ROMANI PBTERK coEGi; and on several coins the Parthian is 
represented on his knees delivering a military standard to 
Augustus, with this inscription, CiviB. et sign, milit. a. 
Parthis. rkcep. vel restit. vel recop. 

II. Theatres, see p. 329., amphitheatres, p. 319., and places 
for exercise or amusement. 

ODEUM, (hdcov,, from canoy) a building, where musi- 
cians and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, 
before appearing on the stage, Cic, Att, iv. 16. Suet, Dorn.. 5. 

NYMPHiEUM,, a building adorned with statues of the 
nymphs, and abounding, as it is thought, with fountains and 
water-falls, which afforded an agreeable and refresbing cool- 
ness j borrowed from the Greeks, PUn. xJfxv. 12. s. 43., long 
of being introduced at Rome, Capitol, Gord, 32., unless we 
suppose it the same with the temple of the Nymphs men- 
tioned by Cicero, 27- Arusp, 27. 

CJRCI. The Circus MaxiMijs, see p. 311. Circus Fla- 
MiNius, laid out by one Flaniinius; called also Apollinaris, 
from a temple of Apollo near it, lAv, iii. 54. 63 , 5 used not 
only for the celebration of games, but also for making ha- 
i-angues to the people, Cic, posi Red, in Sen* 6 . Suet, 14. 

The Circus Maximus wag much frequented by sharpers 
and fortune-tcllei's (sortilegi^ jugglers (preestigiatoresy) &c. ; 
hence called FALU^, Ilofttt, Sat 'h 6. 113. 

Several new QVcf^Wereadd^dby tbc Emperors Nero, Tacit, 
Ann, xiv. 14., Caraesffa, Heliogabiius, &C. 

STADIA, places nearly hi the forih of Circiy for the run- 
ning of men and horses^ Smt, Cws, 39. Dom. 5. Hippodromi, 
places for the ruifning or coursing of horses, Plant Bacch. 
iii. 3. 27 ., also laid out for private, , use. Martial, xii. 50., 
especially in country villas, Plm, Ep, v. 6,; but here some 
read, Hypodrmmis, a shady or covered walk, which indeed 
seems to be meant, as Sidon. Ep, il. 2. 

PALESITCE, GYMNASIA, et XYSTI, places for exer- 
cising the Athktety see p, 314, 31 5., or pancfatiastcoy who both 

wrestled 
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wrestled and boxed, qui pancratio certabant^ i* e. omnihm 
virihu.s^ [rrav Kpaio^') Smec, Ben. v. 3* GelL iii. 15. xiii. 27. 
QuinctiL 9. 

These places were chiefly in the CAMPUS MARTIUS, 
a large plain along the Tiber, where the Roman youth per- 
formed their exercises, anciently belonging to the Tarquins ; 
hence called Superbi regis acbr, JuvenaL vi. 523.; and 
after their expulsion, consecrated to Mnrs, Liv* ii. 5. : called, 
by way of eminence, CAMPUS, H(jraL Od. iii. 1. 10. Ck. Cat. 
i. 5. Off. i. 29. ; put for the Comitia held there, Cic. Orat. iii. 
42. ; hence fora domma campi, Cic. Pis. 2. : or for the votes ; 
hence venalis campus, i. e. suffragia, Lucan, i. 180., Camjd 
Notd, a repulse, Vat Max. vi. 9. 14. : or for any thing in 
which a person exercises himself; hence latissimus dkendi 
campus, in quo liceat oratori vagari liherh, a large field for 
speaking, Ck. Off. i. 18. Acad. iv. 35. Campus, in quo 
excurrere virtus, cognosdque possit, Cic. Mur. 8. 

NAUMACm^, places for exhibiting naval engagements, 
built nearly in the form of a Circus; vetus, i. e. Naumackia, 
Circi Maxiini, Suet, Tit. Augusti, Id. 43. Tib. 7*2, ; Do- 
mi iiani, Id. 5. Martial. Sped. 28. These fights were exhi- 
bited also in the circus and amphitheatre. Ibid. S(?c p. 31 G. 

III . CURIiE, buildings where the inhabitants of each 
Curia met to perform dhine service, Varro de L. L. iv. 32., 
see p. 1., or where the senate iissembled (Senacula,) p. 8. 

IV. FORA, public places.— Of these the chief was, 

FORUM lloMANUM, VETUS, vcl Magnum, a large oblong 
open space, between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, now 
the where the assemblies of the people were held, 

where justice was administered, and public business transacted, 
see p. 75 . 96. 116, &c. instituted by Romiilus, Bionys. ii. 50. 
and surrounded with porticos, shops, and buildings, by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, Liv. i, 35. These shops were chiefly occu- 
pied by bankers (argentarii), hened called, ARGENTARii-K, sc. 
iabernm, Liv. xxvi. 11., veteres, Vlaut. Ctirc.iv. 1. 19.; 
hence ratio pecuniarum, quee in foro versatur, the state of 
money matters, Cic. Manitl. \Jid€m de foro toiler e, to destroy 
public credit, Cic. Bull. i. 8. j in foro versari, to trade, Id. 
Fiacc. 29. ; foro cederc, to become bankrupt, Sen. Ben. iv. 39., 
vel in foro eurn 7ion habere^ Cic. Rabir. Post. 15.; but de foro 
decedere, not to appear in piiblic, Nep. Aft. 10. ; in foro esse, 
to be engaged in public business, /d. Cat. l.,\e\dare operam 
foro, Plant, Asin. ii. 4. 22, ; fori tabes, the rage of litigation. 
Tacit. Ann. xi. 6. ; in alieno foro litigate, to follow a business 
one does not understand. Martial. Frcef. xii. 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called RASI- 
LIC.^, where courts of justice might sit, aud other public 

business 
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business be transacted, see p. 114., not used in early times^ 
IJv, xxvi. 27 ., adorned with, columns and porticos, Cic. Ferr. 
iv. 3. V. 58. Att. iv. 16., afterwards converted into Christian 
churches. 

The Forum was altogether surrounded by arched porticos, 
with proper places left for entrance, Liv. xli. 27- 

Near the Rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, Horat, 
Sat, i. 6. 120., who having presumed to challenge Apollo at 
singing, and being vanquished, was flayed alive, Liv, xxxviii. 
13. Ovid, Fast. vi. 707. Hence his statue was set up in the 
Forum, to deter unjust litigants. 

There was only one Forum under the republic. Julius 
Caesar added another, the area of which cost H. S. miilies, 
i. e, £807,291 : 13 : 4, Suet. Jul. 26. Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24., 
and Augustus a third, Id, xxix. 31. Hence trina fora, 
Ovid. Trist, iii. 12. 24. Senec. de Ira, ii. 9. Triplex forum, 
3IartiaL iii. 38. 4. 

Domitian began a fourth Forum, which was finished by 
Ncrva, and named, from him, FORUM NERViR, Suet, 
Dorn, 5,, called also Transitorium, because it served as a 
convenient passage to the other three, Lamprid.in Alex, 28. 

But the most splendid Forum was that built by Trajan, and 
adorned with the spoils he had taken in war, Marcellin. xvi. 
6. Gell, xiii. 23. 

There were also various FORA, or market-places, where 
certain commodities were sold j thus, Forum BOARIUM, 
the ox and cow market, Festus, in which stood a bra/en statue 
of a bull, T adt, xii. 24., adjoining to the Circus Maximus, 
Ovid. Fast, vi, 477. j Suarium, the swine-market; PISCA- 
RIUM, the fish-market; Olitorium, the green-market; 
Forum CuPBDiNis/ where pastry and confections were sold; 
all contiguous to one another, along the Tiber. When joined 
together, called MACELLUM, from one Mojcellus, whose 
house had stood there, Farr, de F, L. iv. 32. Those who 
frequented this place are enutnerated, Ter, Fun, ii. 2. 25. 

V. PORTICUS, or piazzas, were among the most splendid 
ornaments of the dity. They took their names either from 
the edifices to Which they were annwd, as Porticus Con- 
cordifc, ApoUinis, ^uirini, HereuUs, Theatri, Circi, Amphi- 
ihcatri, &c. or from the builders of them, as Porticus Pom- 
peia, Livia,^ Octavia, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking 
in, or riding under cpvert, Ovid, Art, Am, i. 67. Cic, Bom, 
44. see p. 407. 

In porticos, the senate and courts of justice were sometimes 
held, Appian, Bell, Civ,n, p.500. Here also those who sold 
jewels, pictures, 01 * the like, exposed their goods. 

Upon 
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Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre, Vitruv. v. 9. Soldiers sometimes had their tents in 
porticos, Tadt, Hist. i.31. There authors recited their works, 
Juvenal, i. 12., philosophers used to dispute, Cic. Orat. ii, 20. 
Propert. ii. 33. 45., particularly the Stoics, whence their 
name, (from (rjoa, porticus,) because Zeno, the founder of that 
sect, taught his scholars in a portico at Atliens, called Poeciky 
{^oiKtXTj^ varia, picta^) adorned, with various pictures, par- 
ticularly that of the battle of Marathon, Cic, Mur. 29. Pers. 
iii. 53. Nep. Milt. 6. So Chrysippi porticus, the school of, 
Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 44. See p. 

Porticos were generally paved (pavimentatcc), Cic. Dom. 
44. Q. Fr. iii. 1., supported on marble pillars, Senec. Ep. 

115., and adorned with statues, Ovid. Fast. v. 563. I'rist. iii. 
1. 59. Propert. ii. 23. 5. Suet. Aug. 31. 

VI. COLUMNiE, {<nrjXai^ vcl arukot^) columiis or pillars, 
properly denote the props or supports (fulcra) of the roof of 
a house, or of the principal beam on which the roof depends 
{columen) ; but this term came to be extended to all props or 
supports whatever, especially such as are ornamental, and also 
to those structures which support nothing unless perhaps a 
statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knowledge of 
the different form, size, and proportions of columns. 

Columns are variously denominated from the five different 
orders of architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and 
Composite, i. e. composed of the first three. 

The foot of a column is called the base {basis, Plin. xxxvi. 
23. s. 56), and is always made one half of the height of the 
diameter of the column. That part of a column on wliich 
it stands is called its pedestal {stylobates, vel -/«,) the top, 
its chapiter or capital {epistylium, caput vel capitulurn), and 
the straight part, its shaft {scapus.) 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to commemorate illustrious actions, Plin. xxxiv. 5. 
Thus, Column A jenea, a brazen pillar on which a league 
with the Latins was written, Liv. ii. 33. ; Columna Ros- 
riiATA, a column adorned with figures of ships, in honour of 
Uuilius, in the Forum, see p. 359., of white marble, Sii. vi. 

663., still remaining with its inscription; another in the Capi- 
tol, erected by M. Fulvius, the; consul, in the second Punic 
war, Liv. xlii. 20., in honour of Csesar, consisting of one stone 
of Numidian marble near twenty feet high, Smt. ^Jul. 86., of 
Galba, Id. G. 23. 

But the most remarkable columns were those of Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius. 

2 M Trajan’s 
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Trajan’s pillar was erected in the middle of his Forum., 
composed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so cu- 
riously cemented as to seem but one. Its height is 128 feet, 
act'orditig to Eutropius 144 feet, viii. 5. It is about twelve 
feet diameter at the bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the 
inside 185 steps for ascending to the top, and forty windows 
for the admission of light. 

The whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented .the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his 
army, partiAlarly in Dacia, On the top was a Colossus of 
Trajan, holding in his left hand a sceptre, and in his right 
an hollow 'globe of gold, in which his ashes were put : but 
Eutropius affirms, his ashes were deposited under the pillar, 
viii. 5. 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate 
after his death. It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, 
the windows 56. The sculpture and other ornaments are 
much of the same kind with those of Trajan’s pillar, but the 
work greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus 
V., instead of the statues of the emperors, caused the statue 
of St. Peter to be erected on Trajan’s pillar, and of Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their 
houses with pillars, Cic, Ferr, i. 55, &c. JJorai, Od, ii. 18. 
Juven,v\\, 182., and placing statues between them, {in inter- 
columniis,) Cic. Verr.i, 19., as in temples, Ov, TristM, 1.61. 

A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called Co- 
LUMNARiUM, Cfc. Att, xiii. 6, CcBS, B, C. iii. 28. s. 32. 

There was a pillar in the Forum called Columna Mccnia, 
from C. Msenius, who having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 
417 ., placed the brazen beaks of their ships on their tribunal 
|n the Forum, from which speeches were made to the people ; 
henefe called ROSTRA. See p. 72. Plin, xxxiv. 5. s. 11. 

Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudulent bankrupts, 
used to be punished, Cic, Cluent, 13. Hence insignificant idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
CoLUMNAttii, Cic. Fam. viii. 9., as those who loitered about 
the Rostra and courts of justice were called Subrostrani, 
Cic. Fam* viii. 1 and Subbasilicarii, Plant Copt, iv. 2. 35., 
comprehended in the Turha /orenm, or pkbs urhana, 
which Ciedto often mentions, 

VIL ARCUS TRIUMPHALES, . arches ei;ected in ho- 
nour of illustrious generals, who had gained signal victories 
in war^ Dio. xlix. 15, li. 19, liv. 8., several of which are still 

standing. 
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standing* They were at first very simple ; built of brick or 
hewn stone ; of a semi-circular figure ; hence called Fornices 
by Cicero, Verr, i. 7- ii. 63. : 4)iit afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with a 
large arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each 
side, adorned with columns and statues, and various figures 
done in sculpture, Jtw, x. 136. 

From the vault of the middle gate hung little winged images 
of Victory, with crowns in their hands, which, when letdown, 
they put on the victor’s head as he passed in triumph. This 
magnificence began under the first emperors ; hence Pliny 
calls it, Novicium inventum, xxxiv. 6. s. 12. 

VIll. TROPiEA, trophies were spoils taken from the 
enemy, and fixed upon any thing, as signs or monuments of 
victory, {a 7poTf},fuga) ^ erected {posita vd statuta) usually 
in the place where it was gained, and consecrated to some 
divinity, with an inscription, Firg, JEn. xi. 5. iii. 288. Ovid. 
Art. Am. ii. 744. Tacit. Ann. iL Curt. vii. viii. 1 used 
chiefly among the ancient Greeks, who, for a trophy, de- 
corated the trunk of a tree with the arms and spoils of tlie 
vanquished enemy, ’Stat. Theb. ii. 707. Juv. x. 133. Those 
who erected metal or stone were held in detestation by the 
other states, Cic. de Invent, ii. 23., nor did they repair a 
trophy when it decayed, to intimate, that enmities ought not 
to be immortal, Plutarch. Quce&t. Rom. 36. Diod. Sic. 13. 

Trophies were not mdch used by the Romans, who, Flo- 
rus says, never insulted^ the vanquished, iii. 2. They called 
any monuments of a victory by that name, Cic. Arch. 7. Dorn. 
37 . Pis. 38. Plin. Paneg. 69. Plin. Nat. Hist, iii. 3. s. 4. 20. 
s. 24. Thus the oak tree, with a cross piece of wood on the 
top, on which Romulus carried the spoils of Acron, king of 
the Cfeninenses, is called by Plutarch rpoTraiov, by Livy, fbr- 
cui.uM, i. 10., or as others read the passage, tfERirrauM. 
Tropceum is also put by the poets for the victory itself, Horat. 
Od. ii. 19. Nap. Themist. 5., or the spoils, Firg. G. iii. 32. 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of war. Thus Caesar left stand- 
ing the trophies which Poinpey, from a criminal vanity, had 
erected on the Pyrenean mountams, after his conquest of 
Sertorius and Perpenna in Sp^, Diet. xli. 24. Strab. iii. 
p. 156., and that of Mithridates over Triarius near Ziela in 
Pontus, Id. xlii. 48., but reared opposite to them monuments 
of his own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former 
place, and over Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, in the 
latter, Ibid. The inscription on Cesar’s trophy on the Alps 
we have, Plin. iii. 20. s, 24. Dtusus erected trophies near 
the Elbe, for his victories over the Germans, Dio. Iv. 1. Flor. 

2 M 2 iv. 12, 
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iv. 12. 23. Ptolemy places them {inter CaniluametLuppiam)^ 
ii. 11. 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, 
still remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to be 
those said to have been erected by Marius over Jugurtha, 
and over the Cimhrimd, Teutonic vel Suet. Jul. 11, Val. 
Max, vi. 9. 14. ; hut this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AQU.EDUCTUS, see p. 408. Some of them 
brought water to Rome from more than the distance of sixty 
miles, through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, Plin. 
xx^i. 15. s. 24., supported on arches, in some places above 
109 feet high, one row being placed above another. The care 
of them anciently belonged to the censors and aediles. After- 
wards certain officers were appointed for that purpose by 
the emperors, called Cctratores AotJAiiuM, with 7^0 men, 
paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into two 
bodies {familiis) ; the one called Publica, first instituted 
by Agrippa, under Auguitais, consisting of 260 f the other 
Familia CiESARis, of 4wj instituted by the Emperor Claudius, 
Frontin. de Aquceduct^ 

The slaves employed in taking care of. the water were 
called Aquarix, Cic, Fam, viii. & Aoctaria provincia is 
supposed to mean the charge of the port of Ostia, Cic, Fat, 5. 
Mur, 8, 

A person who examined the height from which water might 
be brought, was called LIBRATOR, Plin, Ep, x. 50. 69, ; 
the instrument by which this was done. Aquaria libra, 
Vitruv, viii. 6., hence locus pari lihrd cum ceqmre mans est^ 
of the same height, Columell, vui, 17.; Omncs aquce diversd in 
urbem Ubrdperveniunt, from a different height, Frontin, i. 18. 
So turres ad libram factm^ of a proper height, Qces, B, C, iii. 40. ; 
Locus ad libellam cequus, quite level, Farr, de R,E,i. 6. 

The declivity of an aqu^uct (libramentum aquce) was at 
least the fourth of an inch every 100 feet, {in cmtenos pedes 
sicilici minimmi eifit)^ Plin. xxxi. 6. s. 31. j according to 
Vitruvius, half a foot, vi3. 7* The moderns observe nearly 
that mentioned by Pliny, If the water was conveyed under 
ground, there were openings {lumina) every 240 feet {in hinos 
actus), Ibid- . ' 

The Curator, or Prcefectus a^uarurn, was invested by Au- 
gustus with considerable authority, Suet, Aug, 37* ; attended 
without the city by two lictors, three public slaves, an archi- 
tect, secretaries, &c. Frontin. \ hence, under the later 
emperors, he was odled Co^sularis aquarum, /. 1 . C. de 
Aquced, 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aqueducts in 
Rome, but otiiers make them only fourteen. They were 

named 
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named from the maker of them, the place from which llie 
water was brought, or from some other circumstance ; thus, 
Aq,ua Claudia^ Appia^ Marcia^ Jidia^ Cinuna^ Virgo, 
(vel virgineus liquor^ Ovid. Pont. i. 8, 38.)^ so called, because 
a young girl pointed out certain veins, which the diggers fol- 
lowing found a great quantity of water, Frontin, ; but others 
give a different account of the matter, Plin. xxxi.3. Cassiodar, 
vii. Epist, 6., made by Agrippa,jDio. liv. 14., as several others 
werey SueU Aug. 42. I)io. xlviii. 32. xlix. 14. 42. 

X. CLOACiE {a clvo conluo^ i. e,purgo, Fest, & Plin.), 
sewers, drains, or sinks, for canning off the filth of the city 
into the Tiber ; first made by Tarquinius Priscus, Liv» i. 38., 
extending under the whole city, and divided into numerous 
branches. The arches which supported the streets and build- 
ings were so high and broad, that a wain loaded with hay 
{vehisy V. -esyfmii largh 07imta) might go below, and vessels 
sail in them; HencePliny calls them,qpmm omnium dictu maxi- 

mUm,mJfossismontihuSyatqueurhepen8iliySubterque7iavigatdy 
xxxvi. 13. So Strab. v. p. 225. There wei‘e in the streets, at 
proper distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or 
any other filth) Ilovat, Sat, ii. 3. 242., which persons were ap- 
pointed always to remove, and also to keep the pioaccc clean, 
Plbu Ep.'x.Al. This was the more easily effected by the 
declivity of the ^ound, and the plenty of water with which 
the city was suppUed, Plin, xxxvi. 15. 

The principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, 
was Ctdled CLOACA MAXIMA, the work of Tarquinius 
Superbus, Liv, i, 56. Various cloacts were afterwards made, 
Liv, xxxix. 44. 

The Cloacae at first were carried through the streets (per 
publicum duct a) ,* but by the want of regularity in rebuilding 
the city after it was burnt by the Gauls, they, in many places, 
went under private houses, Liv. v. 55. 

Under the Republic, the censors had the charge of the 
Cloaca I but under the Emperors, Curatores Cloacakum 
were appointed, and a tax imposed for keeping them in repair, 
called Cloacarium, 

XI. VliE. — ^The public ways were perhaps the greatest of 
all the Roman works, made with amazing labour and expense ; 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the pillars 
of Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of 
Egypt, 

The Carthaginians are said to have first paved {stravisse) 
their roads mth stones : and after them* the Romans, Mdor, 
XY, 16. 

The first road which the Romans paved {munivenmi) was 
to Capua; first made by Appius Claudius, the Censor, the 

same 
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same who built the first aqueduct, A. U. 441., Liv. ix. 29. 
Eiitrop. ii. 4., afterwards continued to Brundusium, Horat, 
Bp, i. 18. 20. Sat. i. 5. Ihcif. Am. ii. 30., about 350 miles, 
but by whom is uncertain; called regin a viarum. St at. 
Spiv, ii. 2. 11., paved with the hardest flint so firmly, that 
in several places it remains entire unto this day, above 2000 
years ; so broad, that two carriages might pass one another, 
commonly, however, not exceeding fourteen feet. The stones 
were of different sizes, from one to five feet every way, but 
so artfully joined that they appeared but one stone. There 
were two strata below ; the first stratum of rough stones ce- 
mented with mortar, and the second of gravel; the whole about 
three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On each side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called Margines, a little raised for foot 
passengers; hence the roads were said Marginari, Liv. 

xli. 27 . 

Sometimes roads were only covered with gravel {glarea)^ 
with a foot-path of stone on each side, Ibid. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the Forum^ called MIL- 
LIARIUM AUREUM, FUn. iii. 6. Tadt Hist. I 73. Suet, 
0th. 6. Bio, liv, 8., where all the military ways terminated, 
Flut. in Galba, p. 1064, The miles, however, were reckoned 
not from it, but from the gates of the city, 1. 154. D. de. F, S. 
along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked on 
stones. Hence LAPIS is put for a mile ; thus, ad terfium 
lapidemy the same with triamilUapassuum ab iirhe^ Plin, xv. 
18. Liv. xxvi. 10. At smaller distances, there were stones for 
travellers to rest on, and to assist those who alighted to mount 
their horses, Flutarch, ifi Gracch. 

The public ways (PUBLIC^ VliE) were named either 
from the persons who first laid them out, or the places to 
which they led ; Thus VIA APPIA, and near it, Fm NU- 
MICIA, which also led to Brundusium. 

Via AURELIA, along the coast of Etruria; FLAMINIA, 
to Ariminum and Aquileia; CASSIA, in the niiddle between 
these two, through Etruria to Mutina. Ctc. Phil, xii. 9. Cic. 
ii.4.; iEMILIA, which led from Arimmum to Placentia, 
Liv, xxxix. 2. 

Via PILENESTINA, to Frceneste; TIBURTINA, vel 
TIBURS, td muTy Horat. Sat. i. 6. m , ; OSTIENSIS, to 
Ostia; Laurentina, to Laurentum, Plin. Ep, ii. 16. : Sala- 
ria ; so called, because by it the Sabines carried salt from the 
sea, FestuSy Martial, iv. 64. 18. Latina, &c. 

The principal roada were called PUBIJC^, vel Milita- 
|iBs, coHsulareSy yel prastorus s as among the GreeliB, fiaaiXiKat, 

i. e, regies ; 
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i. e. regia;; tlie less frequented roads, PRIVATE, ag)*aria;, 
vel vicinales^ quia ad agros et vicos diiamty Ulpian. 

The charge of the public ways was intrusted only to men 
of the highest dignity, Plin, Ep, v. 15. Augustus himself 
undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and appointed 
two men of Prfetorian rank to pave the roads, each of whom 
was attended by two lictors, Dio. liv. 8. 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led 
to some less noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called 
DIVERTICULA, Suet. Ner. 48. Plin. 31 3. s. 25. ^Vrp. 
ad ^En. ix. 379., which word is put also for the inns along 
the public roads, Liv. i. 51. Dmiat. in Ter. Eun. iv. 2, 7., 
hence for a digression from the principal subject, Liv. ix. 17. 
Juvenal, xv. /2. 

But places near the road where travellers rested (quo diver- 
ierent ad requiescendum) are commonly called DIVPBISORIA, 
whether belonging to a friend, the same with Hospitia, Cic. 
Fam. vi. 19., or purchased on purpose, Ijb. vii. 23,, or hired 
{meritoria,) then properly called CAUPONiE, Horat. Ep. i. ] I. 
12., or Tabern^k DivERSORiiE, Plaut. True. iii. 2. 29., and 
the keeper (institor) of such a place, of an inn or tavern, 
CAUPO ; those who went to it, Diversores, Cic. Inven. i. 4, 
Divin. 27 . Hence commorandi natura diver sorium 7 iohis^ 
non hahitandi dedit, Id, Sen. 23. 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
MANSIONES; commonly at the distance of half a day’s 
journey from one another (see p.3i2.), and at a less dis- 
tance, places for relays, called MUTATIONES, where the 
public couriers (publici cursores vel Veredarii) changed 
horses. 

These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the ex- 
pense of the Emperor, but could only be used by those em- 
ployed on the public service, without a particular permission 
notified to the innkeepers by a diploma, Plin. Ep. x. 14. 121. 
The Romans had no public posts, as we have. 

The first invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus, 
Xenophon. Cyrop. viii. p. 496. Edit. Hutchinson. .Augustus 
first introduced them among the Romans, Suet. Aug. 49. P/m- 
tarch. Galh. But they were employed onlt to forward the pub- 
lic despatches, or to convey political inteliigence, Plin. Ep. x. 
120. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the pur- 
poses of commerce and private communication. Lewis XI. 
first established them in France, in the year 1474: but it was 
not till the first of Charles II., mno I6&), that the post-office 
was settled in England by act of Parliament, Papin, vol. ii. 
623. fol. ed. and three years after, the revenues arising from it, 

when 
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when settled on the Duke of York, amounted only to 20,000/. 
Ih. 680. 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their 
sepulchres. See p, 444. 

The streets of the city were also called VliE, the cross- 
streets, ViiE transvers-e, Cic, Ferr/w.bB.; thus, FifttSACRA, 
Horat, Sat, i. 9., Nova, Ovid, Fast. vi. 39^, &c. paved with 
flint, Jtivenal, iii. 270., yet usually dirty, Jd, 247. Mart, vii. 
60. V. 23. 6 . 

The Roman ways were sometimes dug through mountains, 
as the grotto of Puzzoli, Crypta Piiteolanay between Futeoli 
and Naples : and carried over the broadest rivers by bridges 
(hence faeere pontem in Jluvio ; Jiuvium ponte jungerCy vel 
committerej pontem Jiuvio imponere^ indere vel injicere. ) 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number : 1 . 
Tons SUBLICIUS, vel jFmilius, so called, because first made 
of wood (from subliccsy stakes, Liv, i. 33.), and afterwards of 
stone by -dEmilius Lepidus ; some vestiges of it still remain at 
the foot of Mount Aventine ; 2. Fans FABRICIUS, which 
led to an isle in the Tiber, (insula,) first built of stone, 
A. 692, Dio, 37 . 45. And 3. CESTIUS, which led from 
the island: 4. SENATORIUS, vel Fdlatmus, near Mount 
Palatine; some arches of it are still standi^; 5. Fons JANI- 
CULI, vel -am, so named, because it leoho the Jankulum.; 
still standing: 6. Fons TRIUMPH ALIS, which those who 
triumphed passed in going to the Capitol 5 only a few vestiges 
of it remain : 7- Fons iELIUS, built by iElius Hadrianus ; 
still standing, the largest and most beautiful bridge in Rome ; 
8 , Fo7iS MILVIUS, without the city; now called Fonte molle. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone ; the 
most considerable of which is Fms Narsis, so called, because 
rebuilt by the Eunuch Narses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Goths. 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian way, in 
the country of the Sabines, was Fons Narniensis, which 
joined two mountains^ near Narnia, or Narni, over the river 
Nar, built^by Augustus, of stupendous height and size; ves- 
tiges of it still remain, one arch entire, above 100 feet high, 
and 150 feet wide. * 

But the most magnifio^jut Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most wonderful ever made in the world, was the bridge of 
Trajan over the Danube ; raised on twenty piers of hewn 
stone, 150 feet from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and 
170 feet distant from one another, extending in length about 
a mile. But this stupendous work was demolished by the 
succeeding Emperor Hadrian, who ordered the upper part 

and 
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and the arches to be taken down, under pretext that it might 
not serve as a passage to the Barbarians, if they should be- 
come masters of it, Dio, Iviii. 13. ; but in reality, as some 
writers say, through envy ; because he despaired of being able 
to raise -any work comparable to it. Some of the pillars are 
still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes {Nemausnm)^ in France, 
which supported an aqueduct over the river Gardon, con- 
sisting of three rows of arches ; several of which still remain 
entire, and are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments 
of Roman magnificence. The stones are of an extraordinary 
size, some of them twenty feet long ; said to have been joined 
together, without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first 
row of arches was 438 feet long; the second, 746; the third 
and highest, 805 ; the height of the three from the water, 
182 feet. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus or Tayo, near Alcantara in Spain ; part of which is 
still standing. It consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad 
each, and some of them 200 feet Tiigh above the water, ex- 
tending in length 660 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridge known is over the river 
Elaver, or Allier, in France, called Fonsveteris Brivatis, 
near the city of Brioude,i» Auvergne, from Briva^ the name 
of a bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on 
two rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is eighty- 
four feet high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Caesar 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood, Cces, B. G, iv. I 7 . 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined to 
one another, B, G, i. 12. viii. 14. Flor, iii. 5., and 
sometimes of empty casks or leathern bottles, Herodian, viii. 
Zosim, iii. Lucan, iv. 420., as the Greeks, Xenofh, Gyr, iii 


LIMITS OF THE EMPIRE. 

T he limits wbich Augustus set to the Roman Empire, and 
in his testament advised his successors not to go beyond. 
Tacit, Ann. i, 11. Dio, Ivi. 33. 41,, were the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west, and the Euphrates on the east ; on the north, 
the Danube and the Rhine ; and on tbe south, the cataracts 
of the Nile, the deserts of Africa and Mount Atlas; including 
the whole Mediterranean sea, and tbe best part of the then 
known world. So that the Romans were not without found- 
ation called Rerum domini, Virg, JESw. i. 282., and Rome, 
Lux ORBIS TBRRARUM, ATOUS ABX OMNIUM GENTIUM, Cic, 

Cat, 
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Cat. iv. 6 . ) Terrabum dea gentiumque Roma, cui par 
KST NIHIL, ET NIHIL SECUNDUM, Mart, xii. 8.; Caput 
oRBis TERR ARUM, Liv. \. 16. xxi. 30. ; Caput rerum, Tacit. 
Hist. ii. 32. Liv. i. 45.; Domina Roma, Horaf. Od. iv. 14. 
44.; Princeps urbium, Id. iii. 18.; Regia, Ep. i. 7- 4[4. ; 
PuLCHERRiMA RERUM, Firg. G. ii. 533. ; Maxima rerum, 
JBn. vii. 602. ; ^ed qucc de sqytem totiim circumspicit orhein 
montibus, imperii Roma deumque, (i. e. principum v. irn- 
peratorum) locus, OvuL Trist. i. 4.69. JDumque suis vie- 
tris omnem de monlihus orbem prospiciei domifum, Marti a 
Roma, legar, ib. iii. 7* 51. Caput mundi rerumque po- 
testas, Lucan, ii, 136. S&ptem urbs alia jugis toti ouAi 
prj:sidet orbi, Propert, ii. 11. 57. 

Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were 
made* to the empire after his time, Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Danube, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates, Mutrop. viii. 2. The south of Britain was 
reduced by Ostorius under Claudius, and the Roman dominion 
was extended to the frith of Forth and the Clyde, by 
Agricola, under Domitian, Tacit. Agric. 23. But what is 
remarkable, the whole force of the empire, although exerted 
to the utmost under Severus, one of its most’ warlike princes, 
could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, whose 
invincible ferocity in defence of freedom, (devota morti 
pbctora libera, Moral, Od. iv. 14. 18.) at last obliged that 
Emperor, after granting them peace, to spend near two years 
in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid stone, 
twelve feet high, and eight feet thick, with forts and towers, 
at proper distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway 
frith, to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to 
repress their inroads.^ 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by others 
vallum. 8partianu8 says it was 80 miles long, in vitd Severi, 
18. 22. Eutropius makes it only 32 miles, viii. 19. See also 
Victor. Epit. xx. 4. Orosius, vii. 17- Herodian. iii. 48. 
Beda, 5. Casaiodorus Cambden, 607- 

edit. 1594, Gordon’s Itinerary, c. 7 — 9./?. 65 — ^93. Gough’s 
translation of Cambden, v. iii. p, 2U. 

* Severus, So penetrating this e(matry, is said to have lost no less than fifty 
thousand men (srevr* May), Dio. L Ixxvi c. 13. — Mr. Hume must have 

overlooked this fact, when he says, that the Romans entertained a contempt for 

Cal^nla, Hif^. cfEnghnd, v^f. \.f. iO* 8vo« edit. 
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249 

lilxodia 

324 

Exomis 

3<)9 

J^.xostra 

331 

Exaequiffi 

439 

Faba 

501 

Fabri 

74 

Faces miptiales 

430 

b'aces funebres 

440 

Factiones aurigarum 
Familife 

[313.512 

30.43 

Familia* emptor 

53 

raancipaticy 

ib. 

Far 

425.500 

Fascinus 

263 

Fasces et secures 

100. 103 

Fasci[e 

387 

Fasti Kaleiidares 

268 

Fastigium 

489 

Fata 

259 

Faiiniis 

263 

Feciales 

283. 332 

Feminalia 

387 

Fenestrffi 

490 

Ferciila 

415. 510 

Feretrum 

440 

Feriae 

306. 310 

Ferreae solese 

389 


Fescennini versus 

Page 

323 

Fibulae 

355.386 

Fideicommissum 

55 

Fiduciarius pater 

45 

haeres 

56 

Filum 

486 

Fiscus 

1*35 

Flagellum 

517 

Flamines 

284 

Fiammeum 

430 

Flora 

263 

Focalia 

387 

Focus 

487 

Foenum 

502 

Feenus 

m 

Follis 

407 

Fora 

69. 527 
385 

Forensia 

Fori 

373 

Forma provinciae 

65 

Foruui 

72. 343 

Forus 

422 

Fraenum 

517 

Fritillus 

422 

Frutices 

504 

Fucus 

392 

Funalesicqui 

517 

Fuuambuli 

328 

Fundi 48. 6^1. lH7 

Funditores 

337 

Funera 

439 

Funes 

373 

Funus 

440 

Furca 

35. 510 

Furcifer 

35 

Furim 

260 

Furtum conceptum 

176. 219 

Fusus 

484 

Fustuarium 

361 

G 

Gabinus cinctus 

67 

Galea 

338 

Galenis 

390.399 

GalU 

288 

Gallia togata 

41 

2n 

GausSpa 
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Gausapa 387. 406 Horreum 503 

Gemmae 395 Horti 492 

Genius 260 Hospitium 412 

Gentes 30 Hostes 41 

Gentiles 30. 43 Hyades 518 

Gestatio 408 Hybridae 428 

Gladius et hasta 114 Hypogaea 452 

Globus vel orbis 363 Hypodidasculus 4/4 

Glutinatores 478 

Gradus railitaris 347 I 

Graphium 471 Idus 302 

Gratiae 255 Ignobiles 29 

Greges et annenta, dist. 504 Ignominia 121. 249 

Gubernaculum 371 tlicet 448 

Gubernator 375 Impluvium 487 

Gustatio 413 Imperator 21.95.151.155. 

Guttus 409 . 353 

Gymnasium 314. 526 Imperium 72. 96. 151 
Gynaeceum 488 Inducere senatus consultum 

Gypsatus 33 13.21 

Inauguratio 46. 276, he, 
H Inaures 393 

Habenae 518 Incendiarii 183 

Habe tibi tuas res 434, 435* Incestus 428 

Haedi 518 Incilia 496 

Haeredes aBcendentes,&c« 57 IncM 423 

Heeredium 494 Incudi reddere versus 471 


Hseres ex asse, semisse, &c* Indictio 66 

.57 Indigetes 261 

Harpagones 378 Inducere nomen 55 

Haipastura^ 407 Indusium 386 

Haruspices et -inse 278. 297 lufames 6. 221 

Hastati 337 Inferise 449 

Helciarii 376 Inful© ^ 283 

Heliocaminus 488 Ingenui 32 

Helix 376 Injuri© 220 

Herciscere famlliam 52 Inoculatio 505, 506 

Herm© 257 I*^ procinctu 53 

Het©ri© 185 Inquilinus 49. 215 

Hexaphorum 440 Insitio. 505 

Hexeres 368 Insul© 49. 481 

Hlstriones 323 Instita 380 

Iloloeanstum 296 Institores 218 

Honorarium 149 Instituta 205 

Honorati 113 Intempestivum convivium 400 

Hordeum 500 Intestabiles 243 


Intercessio 
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Pase 


Pane 

Intercessio tribunorum 12. 

Jus triura liberorum 195 


m 

Jus et Lex^ &c. 

166 

Interdicta 

113 

Justa Funebria 

438 

Interpretes 

80 

Justitiiun 

450 

Interregnum 

99 

Justus equitatus 

337 

Interrex prodeBatur 

78.94. 




99 

K 


Iselastici ludi 

315 

Kalends 

302 

Iter 

48 

Kalendares fasti 

2G8 

Janiculiim 

521 



Jani templum 

525 

L 


Janitor 

482 

Lacema 

386 

Janua 

481 

Lacus 

418 

Janus 

259 

Linna 

3S6 

Jentaculum 

401 

Lana 

4S4 

Judex quaestionis 

2.36 

Lanist^a 

317 

Judicem ferre alicui 

224 

Lapsus rotanim 

376 

ejerare 

225 

Laquearia 

491 

Judices 114. 222, 236 

Lares 261. 425. 444 

Pedanei 

227 

Larv® 

444 

Jiidicia 

207 

Latifuiidia 

504 

Jugerum 

4G6.497 

Latinitas 

62 

J ugum 484. 497 . 506 

Latus clavus 

7 . 385 

Jumentum 

208 

Laudatio 

244. 443 

Juniores 

74 

Laurcatffi fores 

482 

Jurare in leges 

98.177 

Lautumi® 

248 

Jure cessio 

50 

Lectic® 

440. 510 

Jurisdictio 

207 

Lectisternium 

295 

Jurat! homines 

241 

Lectus 

404 

Jusjurandum 

226 

• funebris 

437 

Jus iElianiim, Flavianum, &c. 

Legati 

147.341 


172 

Cffisaris 

152 

— • applicationis 

70 

Legatio libera 20. 147- 188 

— censtls 

58 

Lege agere 

207 

— civitatis 

40 

Leges Curiat® 

143 

— honorarium 

113 

— duodecim 

tabulanim. 

— honorum 

60 

144. 166. 171 

— imaginum 

29 

Regi® 

143 

— Italicum 

64 

Tabellari® 

85 

— Latii 

62 

l®gem ferre, &c. 

80. 86 

^ militiae 

58 

Legiones 

1. 332. 336 

^ Quiritium 

41 

jPwimi liberi 

428 

— relationis primse, &c. 12 

Im^Bcius 

209 

— sacrorum 

61 

LeflBes * 

444 

— suffragii 

40.60 

Lex annalis 

97 

— tributorum 

59 

^ Curiata 

72 
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Page 

24 

Ludus Trojae 

316 

Libatee dapes 

411 

Luna 

260 

Libatio 

296 

Luperci 

287 

Libelli Imperatoris 

23. 204. 
475 

Lustrum 
coiitoe 

6. 7G 
76. 122 

Libellus 

239 



Liber 

469 

M 


Liberalia 

307 

Macellum 

528 

Liberi 

;i2 

Macrticolla 

470 

Libei-ti et Libertini 

5, 6. 32 

Mieniana 

312 

Libitinarii 

436 

Magister^collegii 

273 

Libra 

454 

equitum 

142 

■Libraria et -him 

478 

societatis 

25 

Librariua 

474. 478 

Magi stratus 

96 

Librator 

532 

Majestatis crimen 

116. 150. 

Libripens 

45 

• 192 

Liceri 

215 

Malleoli 

505 

Licitator 

ib. 

Malus 

371 

Licia 

484 

Manceps 

47. 60 

Lictores 

99. 164 

Mancipatio 

50 

Ligo 

497 

Mancipia . 

33 

Ligulfl0 

387 

Mancipi res 

47, 48 

Limae labor 

471 

Mandata 

204 

Limitcs 

agrorum 

507 

192 

Manes 

Mangones 

444. 446 
33 

Linteones 

484 

Manipulus 

336 

Linum 

501 

Mansio 

342. 535 

Lira 

498 

Manuleatus 

384 

Lirare 

ib. 

Manumissio 

37 

.Litare 

449 

Manum conserere 

212 

Litera tristis 

244 

Manhs injectio 

211 

Litera salutaris 

ib. 

Mappa et mantile 

406 

Literae 

476 

Marga 

496 

Litigatores 

^10 

Margaritae 

48. 393 

Litis contestatio 

226 

Marginari 

534 

Lituus 

274,346 

Maritare* ordines 

195 

Lixfis 

344 

Marsupium 

384 

Locuples 

494 

Mastigia 

35 

Lodix 

404 

Matronse 

427 

Lorica 

338 

Mausoleum 

451 

Luceres 


Medimnus 

468 

Luctua 

Medicare ftico 

484 

Lugubna sumere 


Mediastinus 

34 

Ludi Circenses 

%11 

Membrana 

470 

acenici 

323 

Mensce 

404 

sfficulares 

311 

Mephitis 

264 

— ~ stati 

ib. 

Mercenarii 

35 

Merenda 
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Page 

Pa^c 

Merenda 

401 Navis exercitor 

218 

Metre 

312 Naviculariam fiiccre 375 

Metatorcs 

342 Navalia 

374. 377 

Metropolis 

138 Naves sutiles 

367 

Militares tribttni 

94 actuariie 

369 

INIilliarium 

466 caudicarisB 

3()8 

— aureuin 

534 Liburme, &c. 

369 

Mi mils 

328 ^ lonfffie et onerariee 368 

Mina 

458 tectae 

373 

Ministri 

293, 415 Navarchi 

375 

Mirmillones 

318 Ncxi 

42. 196 

Missio honesta 

362 Nobiles et Novi 

29 

ignominiosa, '8lcI ib. Nomeii 

30 

Missus 

314 Nomenclator 

79 

Micare digitis 

424 Nomina facerc 

465 

Mitrai 

391 Nonae 

302 

Mittere mappam 

314 Notarii 162. 473. 477 

Modius 

371 . 468 NotiB 

J62, 172 

Moneta 

458 Novc'c tabulm 

43 

Monilia 

393 Novalis, v, -e 

49.0 

Monopodium 

405 ^ovellffi 

2(K> 

Morbus comitialis 

83 Novcndiale 

449 

Mors 

249, 260 Nubere 

430 

Moverc e scnatu 

118 Nubilarium 

502 

e tribii 

ib. , Nuces spargere 

432 

Miilcta 

248 Nummularii 

461 

Muli Mariani 

510 Nummus 

456 

Mulio 

519 Nuncupatio testament! 54 

Mulsum 

4 13 Nundinm 76. 186. 303 

Multatitiuin argentum 133 Nuiitiatio 

82 

Muudus muliebris 

390 Nuptiai 

427 . 425 

Munerarius 

316 Nymphae 

255. 264 

Municipia 

40> 66 Nyinphaeum 

526 

Munus gladiatorium 

316 


Musae 

257 0 


Museum 

479 Obserati 

42 

Mustum 

418 Obnuutiare 

82 


Obuius 

437 . 459 

N 

, Obrussa 

458 

Nienia 

441 Obstrigilla 

387 

Nardum 

410 Ocre 2 e 

338 

Nauclerus 

375 Octophoros 

511 

Naurnachiu 

316 . 527 Odeum 

526 

Nautifi 

374 OEnopolium 

418 

Navales socii 

ib. Officium 

104. 431 

Navis raagister 

218 Officina 

478 
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Onus iMilitum 

Page 

346 

Opera una, &c. 

499 

Opistographus 

472 

Optimates 

29 

Optiones 

340 

Oraculum 

276 

Oram solvere 

373 

Orchestra 

7.331 

Orcini senatores 

38 

Ordines remorum 

.368 

Oscines ’ : 

82.274 

Ostia 

377 

Ostiarius 

482 

Ostracismufi 

245 

Ova 

313 

Ovatio 

359 

Ovile 

85 

P 

- . 

Paedagogi 

34.474 

Paganl* 

61.69 

Palangffi 

376 

Palatium 

5% 

Palea 

503 

Pales 

263. 

Palestrae 

3I5« 5^ 

Palilia 

1.307 

Palmus 

466- 

Palimsestos 

472 

Palla ^ 

380 

Palladium 

252 

Paludamentum 

341 

Pains, V. -aria 

346.406 

Palare^vites 

506 

Pancratiastae 

526 

Pandectae 

205 

Panth§on 293, 4^, 524 

Pantomimi 

328 

Papyrus. 

469. 

Parasanga 

466 

JPaiiapherna 

426 

Paras^mon 

370 

, Parentalia 

449 

Parricidae 

183.250 

Partes navis 

370 

Partiarii 

495 


Passus 

Page 

466 

Patibulum 

^ 165 

Patres minorum et 

maioTuni 

gentium 

2 

Conscripti 

3 

Patricii 

2 

Patrimi et matrimi 

425 

Patroni 

28.239 

Pausarius 

375 

Pavimenta 

491 

Pecuarius 

60 

Pecten 

485 

Peciftatus 

149 

Peculium 

36.44 

Pecunia 

455 

Pedanei judices 

227 

Pedarii senatores 

15 

Pedes velorum 

372 

Pegmata 

321 

Penates 

261 

Pentathlum 

314 

Penula 

386 

Perduellio 

77 

Peregrini 

41.70 

Pergaimena 

470 

Periscelis 

387 

PerOnes 

388 

Per ses et libram 

44.45.53 

Peremptorium edictum 1 13 

Pes 

466 

Petasus . 

.390 

Petauristee 

328 

Petitor 

208 

Petorritum 

514 

Pharos 

377 

Pila 

406 

Pilani 

337 

Pilentum 

513 

Pileus 

390 

Pinacotheca 

486 

Pistrinum 

|35 

Kttacia - 

420 

Plagiarii 

184 

Plaustrum 

514 

Plausus 

329 

Plebiscita 

91. 166 


Plebs 
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Page 


Pa^re 

Plebs 

27 

Praedes 

60.232 

Pleiades 

519 

Pr©dia libera^ &c. 

48 

Plntei 

365 

— urban a 

ib. 

Porculeta 

508 

censuiccnsendo64.1 19 

Pocula 

420 

Prefect! 

340 

Podium 

319 

Praefecturae 

69 

PcensD niilitarea 

360 

Pr©fic© 

441 

Pollicem premereetvertere322 

Pr©mia militaria 

354 

Pollinctores 

436 

Pr©petes 

82. 2/4 

Pomeerium 

68.522 

Pr©nomen 

30 

Pomona 

263 

Praerogativa 

84 

Pondo 

460 

pKEtores 96. 100* 110 

Pontes 85. 193. 536 

Praetorii 

110 

Pontifex Maximus 

266 

Pr©torianorum castra 522 

Pontifices 

265 

Pr©torium 

343 

Pop® 

293.296 

Pr^varicatio 

246.498 

PoppaBanum 

392 

Prandium 

400 

Populares 

29 

Prata 

501 

Populi Fundi 

63 

Prelum 

418 

Populiscita 

166 

Priapus 

260 

Porca 

498 

Princeps sententi© 

15 

Porta 

67 

^ Juventutis 

26 

Portae castrorum 

342 

Senates 

3.155 

Rom© 

522 

Principes 

337 

Porticus 

407, 528 

Principia 

343 

Portisculus 

375 

Principium 

72 

Portitor 

59.264 

Privati 

118. 269 

Portorium 

59.264 

^ Privilegia 

23.204 

Portus 

377 

Prociiratores 225. 240. 495 

Posca 

362 

Processus Consularis 104 

Posticum 

483 

Proletarii 

76.90 

Postliminium 

62 

Promulsis 

413 

Postulationes 

209 

Propagines 

505 

Potestas 

72.96 

Propugnacula 

373 

Potitii et Pinarii 

287 

jproreta 

373 

Prffifectus annon© 

138 

Proscenium 

331 

■ aquarum 

532 

ProBcriptio 

182 

— celerum 

99 

Provinci© 65. 104. 152 

classis 

139 

ProvQcatio 

42. 127 

militaris ©rarii ib. 

Psilothrum 

398 

morum 

• 123 

Publicani 

25.60 

prffitorio 

138 

PugiHares 

473 

vigilum 

139 

Pullariua 

82.2/4 

urbi, &c. 

137 

Pulmentum 

401 

Preceptor 

474 

Pulpitum 

331 

Pr©cinctus 

384 

Punctimpetereetcaesim 32 j 

Pr©cones 

162 

Pup© 

432 
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Page 

Purpura 

394 

Rcrai 

371 

Puteal 

226 

Repetundae 

149 

Pyj-a 

445 

Replicatio 

218 

Pyrriche 

286 

Repotia 

432 



Repudium 

429 

Q 


Rescripta 

23. 204 

Quadrigae 

512 

Res public® et privat® 46 

Quadrigati 

457 

— corporales et incorporales 

Quadrnplatores 

238 


47 

Quajsitores 

116. 235 

— sacr® et profan® 46 

Quaestio 1 16. 207. 240 

Restibilis ager 

499. 506 

Quaostiones perpetuse 1 16 

Retiarii 

3J8 


235 

Retinacula 

373 

Quaestores 133. 231. 235 

Reus 

81 

candidati 

135 

Rex Sacrorum 

284 

palatii 

136 

Rheda 

513 

Quaestorii 

110 

Riciriium 

381 

Quaestoriuni 

134. 343 

Rogatio 

233 

Quatuor viri viales 

136 

Rogatores . 

86 

Quinarius 

456. 460 

Rogare legem, 

&c. 87 

Quinquatrus 

307 

Rogus 

445 

Quinqueviri mensarii, &c. 145 

Romania 

70 

Quincunx 

348.364 

Rostra 

72 . 372 . 530 

Quindecemviri 

279 

Rubrica 

205. 392. 478 

Quinqueremes 

368 

Rudiarii 

322 

Quintana 

?44 

Runcatio 

500 

Quirinalis mons 

521 

S 

1 

Quirinus 

263 

Saburra 

373 

Quiritare 

42 

Saccus 

418 

Quiritarium dominium 53 

Sacer 

88. 126 



Sacrosancti 

124. 131 

R 


Sacramentum 

214. 335 

Rabula 

228, 

Sagittarii 

337 

Radii 

515 

Sagum 

341. 387 

Radius 

485 

Sal et salinuin 

411 

Kamiienses 

24.89 

Salices 

501 

Rapina 

220 

Salii 

285 

Ratiocinatores 

477 

Salutatores 

184 

Ratiti nummi 

456 

Sandapila 

440 

Recuperatores 

223 

Sarcophagus 

448 

Redemptores 

120. 215 

Sarculatio 

500 

Referre kd Senatum 

11 

Sarculum 

496 

Regiones urbis 

480.622 

Sarracum 

514 

Regifugium 

1(» 

Satio 

500 

Relegatio 

62 

Satisdare 

213 

Reraancipatio 

434 

Satura lex 

88 
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Saturnalia 

309. 381 

Sexagenarii 

85. 153 

Satyrae 

323 

Sibyllini libri 

280 

Scaliniis 

371 

Sicarii 

116. 183 

Scarana 

498 

Sigl® 

172 

Scandulfe 

480 

Sigma 

404 

Scapus 

470 

Signa 

349 

Scarificatio 

499 

Signiferi 

340 

Scena 

331 

Signum pugnm 

351 

Scribae 

115. 162 

Silicernimn 

450 

Scriniuin 

474 

Silentium 

82 

Scripta duodecim 

423 

Smegmata 

392 

Scriptura 

60.66 

Socci 

389 

Scriptuarius 

60 

Sodalcs Titii 

284 

Scriberc iiummos 

464 

Sol 

260 

Scutula 

506 

Solaria 

305. 488 

Scutum 

338 

Solcio 

387. 3H9 

Sectatorcs 

184 

Solidus 

458 

Sectio et scctores 

42 

Solum 

405 

Securis dolabrata 

497 

Sordida vestis 

234 

Seges 

499 

Sors 

463 

Segestre 

404 

Sortes 

277, 278. 424 

Segmentum 

393 

Sortitio 

84. 240 

Sella 

510 

Spectio 

82 

curulis 

97. 512 

Specularia 

490 

Scmones 

263 

Speculatorcs 

347 

Sententia maximc frequens 16 

Speculum 

391 

Scniorcs 

74 

Spinther 

393 

Senacula 

8 

Splenium 


Scnatus 

2 

Spha;ristcrium 

407 

Icgitimus 

9 

Spolia opima 

356 

Scnatus consultum 12. 16. 21 

Spoliarium 

321 

Scntina 

371 

Spondm 

403 

Scpelire 

438 

Sponsio 

214,215.217 

Stpes 

502 

Sponsorcs 

232 

Septenltrio 

515 

Sponlus et sponsidia 429 

Septemviri epulonum 281 

Sportula 

69. 417 

Septum • 

85. 92 

Sportulai 

417 

Scpulchra 445. 448. 452 

Stadia 

526 

Sequestres 

80 

Stadium 

466 

Serfc 

482 

Stamen 

484 

Scrica vestis 

393 

Stationes 

345 

Serra 

353 

Sterquilinium 

496 

Scrvitus 

249 

Stibadium 

404 

Servitutes 

48 

Stigmatias 

35 

Sestertium 

459 

Stilus 

47J. 473 

Sestertius 456. 459, 460 

Stimulus 

517 
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Stipendiarii 

65 Tali 

422 

Stips 

455 Talio 

249 

Stipulatio 

212. 215. 429 Tarpeins 

520 

Stipulator et astipulator 216 Tatienses 

24.89 

Stillicidium 

; 49 Terminus 

263 

Stola 

380 Tegulae 

489 

Stolones 

505 Tela 

484 

Stragula vestis 

404 Templa 

275 

Stramen 

503 Teruncius 

457 

StrenaB 

62.455 Tessella 

491. 506 

Strigare 

498 Tessera 

345. 412 

Strigilis 

409 — hospitalitatis 

412 

Strophium 

393 Tesseram confrmgere ib. 

Suasor legis 

80 Tesserae 

■ 422 

Subsellia 

38. 114 Testae 

420 

Subscriptio censoria 1 19 Testamentum 

54 

Subscriptores 

238 Testes 

242 

Subsignani 

351 Testimonium denunciare ib. 

Subsortiri judicem 240 Testudines 

363.365 

Subtemen 

485 Textores 

484 

Subucula 

386 Tbalamegi 

370 

Succollare 

511 Theatrum 

329 

Sudarium 

387 Thensa 

513 

Sudatoria 

4(^ Thermae 

408 

Suffitio 

449 Tholus 

489 

Sulci 

498, 499. 505 Thranitae 

369 

Suovetaurilia 

76 Tibim 

327 

Suppara 

372 Tibialia 

387 

Supplicatio 

295 Tirocinium 

383 

Surculi 

505 Tirones 

ib. 

Sylvanus 

263 Titulus 33. 420. 452 

Symbolum 

396 Toga 

• 379 

Symbolam dare 

ib. — — pexa 

380 

Syngrapha 

21L^4 — praetexta 

99.391 

Syn&esia 

^881 pulla 

381 

T 

, — virilig 

382 

Tabellarius 

473 . 477 Tollere filium 

44 

Taberna 

478 Tomentum 

403 

Tabernaculum 

81 , 274 .Tonsores 

399 

Tablinum 

^3 Topiarii 

493 

Tabulae 

241 Topiariam facere 

ib. 

accopti & expenai 464 Torcular 

418 

novae 

43, 128 Toreumata 

420 

Tabularium 

18 Torus, et -al 

404 

Tabulata 

49 Trabea 

98.274 

Tal^ntum 

458 Tragoedia 

325 
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Traha 

511 

u 


Trama 

485 

Udones 

389 

Translatitia edicta 

112. 148 

Uitrotribiita 

120 

Transvectio equitum 

26 

Umbilicus 

473 

Triarii 

337 

Umbo 

380 

Tribunal 

114 

UmbrjB 

403 

Tribula 

503 

Uncia 

57. 454. 464 

Tribuniis Celerum 

99 

Unguenta 

410 

Tribuni comitiati etrufuli 178 

Unguentarius 

ib. 

militares 94. 130. 145. 

Univira 

435 


177 

Urbes 

6/ 

■ ■ laticlavii 

339.385 

Urna 

447 

legionarii 

2 . 177 

Ursa major 

515 

piebis 

124 

Usucaptio 

50 

Tribus 

89 

Usura 

463 

Tributa 

59 

Usurpatio 

51 

Triclinium 

402 

^ Usiis 

425 

TriUx 

485 

Ususfructus 

53 

Trinum Nundinum 

78.303 

Uti rogas 

86 

Tripudium 

82 

Utres 

419 

Tripus 

281 

Uva 

507 

Triticum 

500 

Uxor 

431 

Triuraphus 

356 

V 


Triumviri capitales 

136 

Vacatio militi® 

333 

. . mensarii, 

&c. 145 

Vaicantia bona 

70 

epulones 

282 

Vacuna 

263 

; — monetales 

136 

Vades 

209.232 

" nocturni 

ib. 

Vale 

477 

reipublicfie consti- 

Vallum 

342 

tuendae 

95. 145 

ValvfE 

481 

Trochus et turbo 

407 

Vasarium 

147 

Tropaea 

531 

Vaticanus 

521 

Tuba 

346 

Vectigales 

65 

Tumultus 

334 

Vectigalia 

59 

Tumulus inanis 

435. 452 

Vecfibrcs 

519 

Tunica 

384 

Vehes 

514 

palmata 

385 

Velucula 

609 

recta 

ib. 

Vela 

371 

Tunicati 

ib. 

Velites 

337 

Turma 

24 

Vellum 

470 

TurrQS 

365 

Venalitii 

33 

Tutela 

370 

Venatio 

316 

legitiraa 

58 

Venti 

508 

Tutores 

56 

Ventilabrum 

503 

Tympanum 

515 

Verbera 

249 




Vergiliae 
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Page 

Vergiliae 

519 

Vindemia 

507 

Vern® 

34 

Vindex, expromissor 42 

Ver Sacrum 

294 

Vindicatio, v. vindicicc 212. 

Versuram facere 

465 


213 

Vertigo 

37 

Vindicta 

37 

Vervactum 

499 

Vinese 

418. 507 

Vespillones 

440 

Virgines Vestales 

288 

Vestes variiB 

393 

Visceratio 

298. 450 

Vestibulum 

437. 481 

Vitrea specularia 

490 

Vestis servilis 

399 

Vittae 

391 

Veto 

12. 126 

Vivaria 

492 

Vexillum 

350. 355 

Viviradices 

505 

Vexillarii 

350.363 

Volones 

36 

Via 

48 

Volsellae 

392. 398 

Viffi _ 

533, 534 

Vol umen 

472 

— aciei 

348 

Vomitoria 

320 

— casfcrorum 

344 

Vommit ut edant 

416 

Viaticum 

147 

Vota 

294 

Viatores 

8. 165 



Vicesima 

60 

X 


Victoriati nummi 

457 

Xenia 

52. 424 

Vicarius servi 

36 

Xystiis 

315. 526 

Videtur fecisse 

244 



Villa et villicus 

491. 494 

Z 


Vimlnalis mous 

521 

Zeta 

488 

Vinaceua acinus 

507 

Zona 

384. 429 

Vincula 

248 

Zotheca 

488 


INDEX 
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PROPER NAMES AND THINGS. 


A 

jJCCUSiERj in a criminal trial 
Pa^e 237 

Acliom, real, 211 ; personal, 
215; penal, 219 ; mixt 221 
Admiral^ of the fleet 139 

Adi'ocaks, sometimes hired per- 
sons to applaud them while 
speaking* 228 

uEdiks, ])lebeian and curule 131 
])rediction concerning, 
152 ; JEgyptian year - 303 

MUur Cains, why called wise 
172 

Miivas, the names of 263 

jKoIu.% god of the winds 265 
Aesculapius, worshipped 257 
AJfrords, })itnished 220 

Aij^riculture, encourag’ed 494 
A^rippa, his advice to Augustus, 
155; builds the Pantheon, 
293, 524 ; and the harbour of 
Misemnn, 374 ; constmets pil- 
lars in the Circus, 313; and 
several aquaeducts 532 

-<4///e.s',. forces of, how raised and 
supported, 336 ; where post- 
ed, 341 ; in the camp, and 
why, 343 ; on march, 346 ; 
and in battle 348 

Altars, 299 ; a place of refuge 
300 

Amalthea, the Sibyl 279 

Ambustus, his daughters occa- 
sion an important change in 
the go\ernment 107 

Animals, how yoked, 512; and 
driven 519 

Annals, how composed 269 


Annalis, L. Villius, proposed a 
law to regulate the age for 
enjoying ollices 97 

Anionius, C. expelled iVoni tlie 
senate (> 

Antonins, M. blamed for his 
marriage, 427 ; offers a crown 
to Cajsar, 268, 287 ; his j)ro- 
fusion 462 

Apidus, his luxury and death, 
ib, 

Apollo, names of 257 

Appeal, liberty of fOl . 230 

AqutBduds 408, 532 

Arches, triumphal 530 

Assemblies of the people, 71 ; 
by CnritB, ib.; by centuries, 
73 ; by tribes, 8S ; broken 
oft’ by what, 82 ; manner of 
holding the assemblies by 
centuries, 83 ; by tribes, 92. 
Nocturnal Assemblies jirohi- 
bited 185 

Ashes 'and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 447 ; and de- 
posited iu. 

Assian stone, coffins of 448 
Athletic Games 315 

Auction, fonn of 51 

Augurs, 273—278 

Augustus reforms the senate, 6 ; 
limits the time of its meeting, 
9 ; regulates the CGUiitia, 93 ; 
gives his vote as any ordinary 
. citizen, ib, becomes master of 
the empire, 95, 155 ; declines 
tile title of Censor, 123 ; in- 
vested with the Tribunitian 
power, 
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power, 130 ; rejects tile dic- 
tatorship, 142 ; consults with 
Agrippa and Maecenas about 
resigning his power, 155 ; 
makes a new partition of the 
provinces, 151 ; and first ap- 
points salaries to the provin- 
cial magistrates, 153. 292 ; his 
descendants might have long 
enjoyed the sovereignty, if 
he had possessed the wisdom 
to impose on himself and his 
successors proper restraints 
against the abuse of power, 
154 ; artfully establishes his 
authority, 155; titles con- 
ferred on him, ib, ; power 
granted to him, 158; altars 
erected to him, 159; vows 
made for his safety, 160; rules 
at first with great moderation, 
ib. ; gradually enlarges his 
power, ib.; so humbled the 
spirit of the Romans, that 
they never after made any 
joint eflbrt to recover their 
liberty, ib. ; allows only par- 
ticular persons to answer on 
questions of law, and obliges 
the judges to follow their 
opinion, 174; changes the 
mode of enacting laws, 204 ; 
assumes the office of Pontifex 
Maximu.% 270; his supersti- 
tion, 295 ; the month August 
called fr0m his name, and 
why, 301 ; this said - to be 
done by aa order of the peo- 
ple, 157 ; restricts the license 
of divorces, 434 ; stations 
fleets in different places, 374 ; 
his ring, 896 ; wears several 
tunics, 386 did not sliave 
till twenty-five, 397 ; some- 
times clipped his beard, and 
sometimes shaved, 398 ; the 
sum he n^eived in legacies, 
461 ; a civic crown and two 
laurel branches set np before 
his gate, 354. 4S2; puts to 
dea^ some who refused to 


enlist, 333; refuses the title 
of Dominus, 474 ; adorns 
Rome, 480 ; his vanity on re- 
covering from the Parthians 
the spoils taken from Crassus, 
525; his death, 155; his 
tomb 451 

manner of taking SI 

B 

Bachelors, punishment of 195 
Baq^hus, 260; his orgies, ib. 

festival of , 307 

Badges of the senators, 7 ; 
Equites, 25 ; kings, 98 ; con- 
suls, 101; praetor, 114; and 
emperors 160 

Bail, form of 209 

Ball, game of, 406; of four 
kinds * ib. 

Barbers, first introduced from 
Sicily 397 

Baths of different kinds, 406; 
first built, 408 ; parts of, 409 ; 
time and manner of bathing. 


406 

Beard, how shaven 397 

Belt, or girdle, when used 384 
Bears, constellation of 514 
Bihtdus, weak conduct of 187 
Bands, used in all important 
contracts 217 

— — exchanged between Au- 
gustus and Antony, &c. ib. 
Bona Dea, festival of 308 
Books, kinds of 472 

Bootes, constellation of 515 
Bracelets 393 

Breeches, not worn by the Ro- 
mans 314. 387 

Bridl^es, number of 536 

Brutus, the conspiracy of his 
sons 38 


Burning the dead, custom of, 
whence derived and when 
dropt, 438 ; what persons were 
not burnt, ib. ; why forbidden 
in the city 444 

Burial, places of ib. 

Buying and sdlingt form of 
215,216 
Ccere. 
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C 

Ceere, the people of, receive the 
Vestal Virgins Page 40 
CcBsar^ Julius, vilifies the au- 
thority of the senate, - 22 ; 
abridges the rights of the 
people, 92 ; oppresses the li- 
berty of his country, 95 ; pro- 
vince appointed to him by the 
senate, 106; reduces the power 
of the consuls, 109 ; made per- 
petual dictator, 109. 14*2 ;makes 
a review of the people, 122 ; his 
pretext for crossing the Rubi- 
con, 127, 130 ; his popular 
laws, 187 ; proposed to ar- 
range all the laws, 189; an 
instance of his surprising pre- 
sence of mind, 276; warned 
of his death, 297 ; regulates 
the year, 301 ; the saying of 
Sylla concerning him, 384 ; 
divorces Pompeia, and why, 
433 ; his attention to dress, 
384. 388 ; why pleased with a 
laurel crown, 389; his ring, 
396 ; his debts and bribes, 
461 ; mariner of writing his 
letters to the senate, 475; 
about things he wished to 
keep secret, 477 ; murdered 
in the senate house, 95. 390 ; 
a temple and priests conse- 
crated to him, 159. 287 ; se- 
nators slain at his altar 299 
Cadmus, brought letters into 
Greece 460 

Calendars, why so called 268 
Calpurnia, the dream of 489 
Camp, form of 342 

Candidates, their dress and man- 
ner of canvassing, 79 ; how 
elected 86 

Capital trials ' 232 

Capitoline marbles, why so 
called 268 

Capua punished 64 

Carriages 509—5 1 9 

Carmlius Ruga, the first who 
divorced his wife ^ 433 

Castor and Pollux 262 


Cato, ordered to be led to pri- 
son, 13. 188; sent to reduce 
Cyprus, 181 ; his dress 384 
Cavalry, how chosen, 334 ; their 
arms and dress, 339 ; their 
place in the camp, 343 ; and 
in battle 348 

Censors, their institution, 117 ; 
their office, 118; their power, 
121, 122 ; discontinued under 
the emperors 122 

Censorinus, wlience called ib. 
Centurion, badge of 339 

Cerberus 264 

Cei'cs 253 ; her mysteries ib. 
Chariot races 313 

Charon, ferryman of hell *264. 

437 

Chimneys^ anciently not used at 
Rome 487 

Chorus, why suppressed 327 
Christianity, established by Con- 
stantine 6 1 

Christians, their^ meetings prohi- 
bited, and why, 185,186; often 
exposed to wild beasts 316 
Cicero, unites the senate witli 
the Equites, 22 ; gets the pro- 
vince of Cilicia against his 
will, 106 ; made quasstor, 4 ; 
called Father of his Country, 
156 ; hindered by a tribune 
from making a !|peech to the 
people, when he resigned tlie 
consulship, 104 ; promotes the 
ambitious designs of Caesar 
contrary to his own judgment, 
146; is banished, 181; bis 
laws, 203 ; the senate change 
their habit on his account, 
234 ; liis death *240 

how adorned 491 
Cities, formalities in founding, 
67 ; in destroying, 68 ; their 
walls sacred ib. 

Citizens, rights of, 41 ; could 
not lose the freedom of the 
city against their will, 61. 182; 
could not be scourged 197 
The civil law, study of, revived 
in Eux'Ope 206 

Civil 
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Cicil trials Page 207 

Claudius^ P. punished for slight- 
ing the omens 274 

Claudius^ Emperor, abridges the 
number of holy days, and why 
311 

Claudius^ -A^PP* decemvir 114 

, Ciecus, supposed 

cause of his blindness 288 
Cla&scHy into which the people 
were divided, 74; whence 
clmm of scholars, Quinctil. i. 
2. 23. X. 5. 21., and of work- 
men, Columdl. i. 9. 7. 
Cloacma * 264 

CloiheSy of .different kinds 393 
Cloth, how wrought 484 

Clodius, restricts the powers of 
the censors, 122; adopted by 
a plebeian, 43 ; made tribune, 
1 24 ; the enemy of Cicero, ib. ; 
his laws, 180 ; tried for violat- 
ing the Sacred rites of the 
Bona Dea, 184 ; killed by the 
slaves of Milo, 197 ; and burnt 
in the Forum 446 

ClienU, dole given to 417 
Coffin, 440 ; how deposited 448 
Coins, kinds of, 445, &c. put in 
the mouth of the deceased 437 
Colleges of priests, &c. 282 

Colonies, manner of settling, 67 ; 

of difterent kinds 68 

Columns, kinds of 529 

Comedy, ancient, middle, and 
new, 325 ; writers in each, ih. 
Command, military how confer- 
red 72 

Consuls, respect shown them by 
the senate, 10; by others, 
101, 102; their powers, 13. 

1 01. 333 ; when instituted, 94 ; 
their badges, 100 ; time of en- 
tering on their office, 103; 
with what solemnities this 
was done, 104; their pro- 
vinces, i6. ; from what order 
created, 106 ; their state un- 
der the emperors 109 

Consuls elect, first asked their 
opiniottinthe^senate, 11 ; and 
why 103 


Consecration of the emperors, 
Page 453 

Consentes, gods so called 258 
Coiistantinople taken by the 
Turks 70 

Cooks, from Sicily 414 

Corn, given to die poorer citi- 
zens 179. 199 

Coruncanius, the first who gave 
his advice freely, 172 ; first ple- 
beian Po7itifex Maximus 266 
Couches, for reclining on at meat, 
402 ; usual number of in a 
room, 403 ; their form, 404 ; 
and covering, ib.; funeral 
couches 439 

Crassu^', wealth of 460 

Criminals, dress ofi 81. 234 ; af- 
ter sentence, used anciently 
to be punished without delay ; 
but this was altered by Tibe- 
rius, 248 ; how treated after 
death 250. 448 

Crowns, given as rewards, 354 ; 
used at feasts, 410 ; put on 
the head of the deceased 437 
Cups, kinds of 420 

Cupid 255 

Curio, turns two theatres into 
ail amphitheatre on the same 
day, 330 ; his corruption and 
fate 461 

Curius Dentatus ' 40 1 

Cybele, 259 ; priests of 288 
Cyclops 255 

Cypress, used at funerals 437 

D 

Damage, repaired 220 

Daughters, how named 32 
Day, division of, 305 ; common 
and holy days 306 

Debtors, (jruel law .concerning, 
42 

Decamping, manner of 346 
Decmt'irs, why created 144 
Dessert, fruits and sweet-meats 
405 

Devoted to one’s service, origin 
of the phrase 157 

Dials, first invented 306 

Diana 258 

Dice 
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D/V7«/(<r, first made, 140; cai^ses 
of creatino- tins magistrate, 
ib,; his badges and power, 
J41 ; tliisolficc iiitormiticd for 
J20 years l)efbre Sylla, 112; 
abolished after the death of 
C:apsar ^ 

Dishes^ kinds ot, 413; liow 
brought iji 405. 115 

J^ivorras, form of 434 

7)og.s‘, em])loyed to gaiard the 
lem])lcs, 482; wliy imj)aled 
U). 

T>o)wfioiis, kinds of 52 

Door, opened outwards, 482 ; 

secured by bars, Ac. ib. 
Dowries', diversity of 4:i6 

Dramatic entertainments, first 
. introduced from a. religious 
motive, 323 ; often iiiter- 
rujjted by the people calling 
for other shows 329 

D/v ’.s'.s’, of men, 379, 380 ; in pub- 
lic and ]jrivate,384; ofwoineii, 
380, 390, 39] ; of boys and 
girls, 382; of soldiers, 3-11. 
387 ; of generals in a triumph, 
358. 385 of senators, ih , ; of 
])ricsts, 270. 274. 286, 287. 
290. 381 ; of poor people, 
38.5 ; and of slaves, 399 ; of 
the dead 437 

Dri nMn^ h eal t hs 421 

Driver, of carriages 518 

Dntsvs, Livius, laws of, 191; 
and death, ib. ; his saying 
about his house 462 


E 

Ear-rings ^ 393 

Edicts', of the praetor. 111; of 
other magistrates 113 

Ei eel ion, of magistrates under 
the republic, 77, 86. 90. 97 ; 
under the emperors 93 

Embalmings cause of it 444 
Emperors, their titles, 155, 156; 


their power, 158; their badges 
i(i() 

Enitrhunmt nU, expenses of, li- 
mitled bv law, 176. 1S3. ]S9; 
ofclitferenl Isinds 116, 417 
Entrails, Intw insjjccted 296 
Epitaph, form of 1.52 

Ephori at Sparta, resembled the 
tribnnes at Home 126 

Eqnesirian order, its instil\ilion, 
24 ; badges a)id olliee 25 
EA7/wn//c of fortunes, how made 
73. 119 

Evidence, of 241 

Exceptions, how exju’cssed 217 
Executioner 165 

Exercise.'}, kinds of, 40G ; in the 
arnjy 316 


F 


Fabins, his manner of declaring 
war on Carthage 380 

Fabiiis' Maximus, ])rodictator 
141 

Falsehood, punished 121. 193 
Family, right of 43 

Fanaiics, whence called 278 
F'armers, kinds of 495 

Fa.sc'inus 263 

Foies 2.59 

Faimns 263 

Fences, kinds ol' 502 

Fertility of different soils 5t)0 
Fesiivah, stated, 306 ; movable, 
310; occasional, /6. ; number 
of, htn'tful 3 J I 

Fines, extent of 177 

Fish, the Homans fond of 414 
Fish-])onds, value of 463 

Flax, for what used 50 1 

F/ormc/i of Jupiter 5. 285. 4 44 
Flaminim, destruction of 141 
Flucius, why made ledilc 172 
Fleet, Roman, where stationed 
139. 374 

Flutes, of different kinds 327 
Flora, 2G"d\ festival of - 308 

2 o Foundlings, 
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Foundlings, siaic of, Piin, Fp, 
71, 72. 

Forci^nn's, their state at Rome 
(lisagTceablc 70. ISO 

Fo.i\ why burnt as a sacrifice to 
(Wfs 2b3 

Frerdmcn, insolence of 486 
Freedom of tlie city, first grant- 
ed to physicians and the pro- 
fessors of the li])eral arts by 
Cicsar 189 

Friends, how some testified their 
ai feet ion 447 

Funerals, why so much attended 
tf), 435; public and private, 
439; funeral couches, 440; 
private funerals celebrated by 
nifrht, and public by day, 
441; ceremonies of both, 441 
— 151 ; funeral procession, 
44 1 ; funeral oration, 443 ; 
first made by Poplicola in 
honour ol’ Brutus, ib , ; and by 
Ciitulns, in ])raiseofhis mother 
Po])iIiH, i6. ; funeral pile, 445 ; 
animals thrown into it, 446; 
some persons come to life on 
it 447 

Furies t^60 


(1 

Games, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, 311 ; of the Circus ih. 


Gardens 492 

Gates, how adorned 482 

■ of Rome 522 

Genius 260 

Germans, their manner of form- 
ing conjectures about futu- 
rity 7 277 


Gladiators, different kinds of, 
318; where exhibited, 319; 
their munner of fighting, 321 ; 
'prizes given to the victors 

322 

Glass, invention of 490- 

Government, of Rome, originally 
aristocratical, 75 ; brought to 
a just equilibrium, 129 ; worst 


ki’.id of despotism under ilic 
emj)erors 1 60 

Graces 255 

Gracchi, their laws, 199; and 
fate 129 

Grain, kinds of 50<l 

Guardiaus, appoiiitmcut of 58 


H 

Hair, perfumed at feasts, 410; 
how dressed by women, 390 ; 


by men, 397 ; not cut at sea, 
399 ; method of piilliug out 
small hairs 398 

Hay, making of 502 

Harbours, how fortified 377 
Heathens, whence named 61 

Heirs, how appointed 55 

Helena 262 

Heliogabdlus, first wore a robe ol’ 
pure silk 393 

Heralds, or public criers 162 
Hermodortts ] 44 

Hercules, his labours , 261 


Hiero, his regulations concern- 
ing the letting of lands in Si- 
cily adopted by the Romans 


186 

Hieroglyjyhics, use of 468 

/fj/As of Rome 520 

Hospifalily, inviolable 412 

Jlouses, regulations conccriiitig, 
49. 480 ; rent and prices of 
463 

Hovschol d ^ods 2 6 1 

Hour-glasses 227 

Human sacrifices 299. 3()s 
Hymefi -eeus 431 


I 

Idolatry, origin of 144 

Injuries, liow punished 220 
Ingrafting, manner of 505 
Illegitimate, children, state of 
428 

Images, what and wiicrc kc])t, 
29 ; carried at fiuierals 442 
Indian 
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IiiiJuuL Aviso nicji hiirut tlieni- 
sol\es, 438 ; also Avues on tlio 
])iles ol'l heir husbands 447 
1 nfitrilaiKTS', ibrin of en'lerina; 

iipoii , ,^7 

Infanta, often exposed 41 

intcml of money 4(>3 

fnierrin^' tlie dead, most ancient, 
438, 413; and most natural 
438 

Instrumanfit, used in uritinpf, 
471; in liusbandry, 496; for 
fixijt^ burdens on the backs of 
of slaves, 510; lor driving- 
animals in a carriag-e 517 
///n.s, anciently lew 412 

Jntcrnx, particulars concerning: 

77, 04. 97, 99 
frnt'Hus, revives the study of the 
civil law 206 

Jtallan-% their right 64 


3 

Janna, liow represented 259 
Jews, their rnauuev of' burial 447 
ofOitferent kinds, 222; 
ap])ointrnent of, 224; chosen 
IVom what order 236 

JiiJ^nicnl, inamier ol'jtronounc- 
ing, 228; its effects 229 
J u.^'u rlh ine war 1 29 

Julian year 302 

Juno, hoAV represented 251 
Jvpiler, his name and attributes 
ih. 


K 

Kin^s * 94. 98 


L 

Landed ealaha, too large, hurt- 
ful, 504 ; tlie \aliip oi'lands in 
Italy raised b) a law of Tra- 
jan ib, and 93 

Lartim, fir^t dictator HO 


l^afins, their rights 62 

Latin tomiue, the Italian stales 
prohibited the use of it 42S 
Laureniia, nurse of Romulus 
283 

Laverna 263 

Laws of Rome, at first few, 113 ; 
of the Xll Tables, 144. 171 ; 
causes of new laws 166 ; time 
between proposing and pass- 
ing a law, 7S. SO; how passed, 
83. 87. 9 1 ; certain law^s excite 
great contention, 128; by what 
name distingnislied, 166; spe- 
cies of the Roiuan law, 170; 
laws of the emperors, 24 . 201 ; 
collected by the order of .lus- 
tiiiian 205 

Lawyers, imfm of, 172; maii- 
ner of cojisnlting (hern, 173; 
under the republic^ not per- 
mitted to take fees, ih . ; li- 
mited to a certain siim under 
the enijrernrs, 174; tlieir edu- 
cation, 1.75; eminent lawyers 
176 

Les^aeies, how- left 56 

henhdus, degraded .6 

Leda |2 

Letters, ol' the al])hal)ct, 469; 
epistles, 476; ingeniotis 
modes of conveying 477 

Legions, Itow many raised at dif- 
ferent times, 332 ; division of 
eacli, 336 ; officers 339 

Liberty, whence the loss of it 
may he dated, 129 ; causes ol' 
its subversion, 22. 28. 95. 

lOj. 128. 154, ^c. 
Libraries 178 

Limits of the empire 537 

Linen, nof worn by the Roimms 
386. 408. 484 
Li Hers, when i n t ro dn c ed 5 1 1 

///c/o?-.s' 99, 100. 161 

JAvinius Hloio 107 

hieutenanU, ihemmii-er assigned 
to procons'uls, 117; their of- 
fice ih. 

Liver, sometimes thought lu be 
wanting in victims 297 
2o2 Lii'ius 
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Livivft Androiiicufi, llie first wri- 
ter of pluys at Home 324 
Locks, keys, bolts, &c. 482 

Loom, parts of 484, 485 

Lois, used in prognosticating’ 
future events 270 

Lottery, a kind of 424 

Lunatics, wlicnce named 278 


M 

Machinn, used in sieges, 365 ; 

for hauling ships 376 

Moicenm, intrusted by Augus- 
tus wiOi the charge of the 
city, 137 ; his advice much 
respected by that emperor,’. 
it)., 93. 155; his tower, 444; 
etleminate in his dress, 384 ; 
said to^have invented the art 
of writing short hand 162 

Ma^, strafes, at difterent times, 
04 ; their functions more ex- 
tensive than aiHQiig us, 96; 
division of, 97 ; ordinary ma- 
g;istrates under tlie republic, 
ioo — 136 ; under the empe- 
plrs, 136 — 1 40 ; extraordinary 
magistrates, 140 — 145; pro- 
vincial magistrates 146 — 153 


Manufactures, woollen 484 

Manure, kinds of 496 

March, order of 346 

Market-places, at Rome 528 


Marriage, only between Roman 
citizens, 43 ; anciently prohi- 
bited between Patricians and 
Plebeians, ib. & 30 ; as some- 
times between neighbouring 
districts, 427 ; enconrage- 
mentsto, 195 ; dilFereut forms 
of 425 

Marius, rose from a common 
soldier, 338 ; seven times con- 
sul, 108; faiUiless and ambi- 
tious, 106. 130. 177; cruel, 
269; first enlisted soldiers 
from the lowest class, 332; 
made several changes in tlie 
military art 331. 353 


Mars, 2.56 ; liis shield ib. 
Marsiemar, 64; cause of, 191 ; 

very destructive ih^ 

Markyas, punishment of 528 
Mast, the ancient ships had but 
one 37 1 

of horse 142 

Measures, of length, 466 ; of 
capacity 467 

Me flats 45S 

Menander ' 32.5 

Mercenary servants, 35 ; troofis, 
336 

Mercury, 257 ; images of ib. 
Merula kills himself 2M.5 

Melellus Nuinidicus, bauislieil, 
177 


Metcllus loses his sight 15. 290 
Minerva, 252 ; her shield, ib. ; 


festival of 

307 

Mifif^ 

261 

Minority, years of 

190 

Money, when coined, 455 ; 

bow 

computed 

459 

Monarchy, recstublislnuenl of 

Months, division of 302- 

j .i t 

-30-1 

Morra, game of 

424 

Mourning, manner of, 398. 

J50, 


45! 


Municipal towns, 66 ; not obliged 
to receive the Roman laws 
unless they chose 67 

Muses 257 

Music, warlike instruments of* 
:M6 

N 

Names of the Romans 30 
Necklaces 393 

Nqjtune, 253 ; why, hostile to 
the Trojans 254 

Nero, colossus of, 319 ; sets 
Rome on fire, ‘M80; curious 
ceiling of his diuing-room, 
491 

Neto Style, first adopted in Eng- 
land 302 

Noblemen, young, how instructed 
Jn public business, 5 ; in juris- 
prudence, 
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prndi'nce, i75; and in the 
arlot'wai- 147.344 

Nol>l(‘K, ^^[\0 so called, 20; on 
them the bad emperors chiefly 
exercised their cruelty 161 
N/z/jm, his laws 194 

Nunihrr oi' the people, ln)w as- 
certained 73 

Ni/niphu 055. 264 

0 

Oalfi, j’orm of, 226 ; ihenmUiply- 
in<i‘ of oaths hartfid, IhS; mi- 


htary oath 334,335 

(tjfiirrs in the army, 339 ; in 
ti:c navy 374, 375 

(}t){pli(it(‘ 389 

Orrslcs', tried for tin* murder of 
his mother 245 

(klrcKpwi, what /6. 

Ojt'('/u always used in ploug'hin^, 
197 ; how trained ib. 


P. 


Pa^'am, whence named 

61 

Pales, lestival of 

307 

Pallas, 252 ; her iniaa:e 

ib. 

Palnvi, first c;i\eii to the victors 

at f»ames 

314 

Pan ^ 

263 


Vitniomima, 32S ; c!t)mposers of 
ib. 

Paper made of tlie papyrvs, 
469 ; of linen raji^s 47 1 

Parchment, first made 470 

Paichcf!, why used 392 

Pdfrlciaita 2. 2B. 30 

Patrom Clicids, their strict 
union 28 

PacmenU, how adorned 490 

/V’ZfrAs', value of 462 

People, power of, *20. 1 05. 267 ; 
common people of the coim- 
tiy more respectable than of 
the city 27 

Perjury, punishment of 159 


Perukes, when first used 

309 

Pefreius, his bold answer to 

Ca‘sar 

188 

Plough, form of, 496 ; 

manner 

of plouj^hiniX 

497 

Pluto 

259 

Poles, of die heavens 

516 

Pompeiits Sell., why called tiu* 

son of Neptune 

254 


Po7npey made consul, lOS; sent 
against the pirates, 185 ; 
against Mithridates, 192; hi# 
exhibition of wild beasts, 316 ; 
first built a theatre of hewu 
stone, 330 ; device of Jiis rinf>\ 
396; his death 390 

Ponfijfk 265. 27 1 

Pontiifs\ g“^ueral of the Sanmites 
105 

Poplieola, laws of 101 

PorlicoSy uses of 407. 528 

Poshy institution of* 535 

Posmsioiiy form of claimin«if, 2 1 1 
Poppma, bathed in asses’ milk, 
392 

Prayers, how made 294 

* Prcalor, institution of, JIO; at 
first one, ih. ; a second added, 
ih . ; the munber of pradors in- 
crea.scd, 115; the city prador 
the chief. 111; his edicts, ih . ; 
badge.s, 114 ; and attendants. 
115; manner of admiuister- 
ini»- justice, 207, 211 ; how he 
pronounced .sentence in a cri- 


minal trial 246 

Prrptorian cohorts, 351. 522; 

cam}) of ib. 

P resident y of a feast 422 

Priapus 200 


Priests, of ditfereiit kinds, 265 — 
292 ; of jjurticular deities, 
284 ; of Jupiter, ib, ; of jVlar.s, 
285 ; ofPaii, 287 ; of Hercules, 
ih. ; of Cyhele, 288 ; of Vesta, 
ib.; what their emoluments 
were is uncertain, 291, 292 ; 
by whom elected, 91. I S3. 

265. 273 

Proconsuls A Propreetors, ori- 
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^‘Iii of Uie name, 146; pro- 
vinces assig;ne(l to them, 147 ; 
they set out iVoin the city 
with great pomp, 148; their 
power in the provinces, ih . ; 
manner of administering jus- 
tice, 1 49 ; their exactions, 150 ; 
return to Rome as private 
citizens, unless they claimed 
a triumph ib. 

Procurator of J udiea 153 

Property^ modes of acquiring 50 
Pronerptua 259 

Proscription of citizens 182 
Proviimx rights of, 65 ; taxes 
jm])osed on them, ib, ; new 
partition of them by Augustus, 
. 151 

Provincial magistrates under tlie 
republic, 146 — 151 ; under the 
emperors 151 — 153 

Purificaiiony manner of, 76. 449 
Punishments . 248 


Q 

Qufpsiors, why so called, 133 ; 
their office, ib. ; under the 
emperors, 135 ; it gave ad- 
mission into the senate 4 


R 

Raniy a machine in war 365 
Reaping, manner of 502 

Reclining at suppeV, when intro- 
duced, 402 ; manner of, ib . ; 
and cause of 410 

Registers of all public transac- 
tions, 16; kept in the trea- 
sury 1 8 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 22. 
28. 106. 108. 129, 130. 147. 

155.334 

Review of the people, instituted 
by Sen ius, 73 ; when and how 
made • 7G. 119. 122 

Reivards, military 354 

Rhea 259 


RigAis* oi‘ citizens, 40; could not 
betaken from any one agaiiisl 
his u ill, 61 ; dimimitioii (O' 62 
Rhodians, their regidatious con- 
cerning naval affairs ado])te({ 


by the Romans 198 

Rings, much used 395 

Ritxrs, their sources held sacred 
264 

Roads, how paved .534 

Robbery, puiiishmenl of 220 

Robigo, 263 ; feast of 308 


Romans, how divided, 2. 30 ; 
anciently weighed their mo- 
ney, ami did not count it, 45 ; 
cantimis in admitting new sa- 
cred rites, 61 ; their respect 
tor the ministers of religion. 
267 ; passionately fond of 
races, 313; of shows of gladi- 
ators, 322 ; and of uncommon 
sights, 329 ; almost always 
engaged in wars, 332 ; as le- 
markable foi; enduring labour 
as for courage, 364 ; long un- 
acquainted with naval affairs, 
367 ; careful to wear the toga 
ill foreign countries, 379 ; 
usually went with their heads 
bare, 389; when covercd,390 ; 
allowed their hair to grow in 
mourning, 398; their ancient 
simplicity, 410; their luxury, 
and the cause ofit, ib. ; at first 
sat at nfeat, 402 ; borrowed 
the custom of reclining from 
theEast,?'^. ; began their feasts 
with prayer, 411 ; and ended 
them in the same manner, 424 
Romania, or Thrace, why so 
culled 70 

Rome, built, 1 ; taken and burnt 
by the (lauls, 40. 480; and 
under Nero, ih. adorned by 
Augustus, 480 ; its streets nar- 
row, ib. ; its gates, 522 ; and 
bridges, 536 ; its Latin name, 
why concealed 366 

Romulus, 263 ; his contest with 
Remus 272 

Rdb^form of 489 

Roivtrs, 
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how they sat ;}()S 

liiifi/ns, (f)t- Hrsi |)!o])r'ian cen- 
sor ,17 

IhtUun.n^ thp hoiiiHlarv oV Cid- 
•‘hip’s jiroviiiEC * 1:^7 


S 

-S', tills lotlor aiicioHlIy osojl iu- 
H ' 190. H)S 

Sarrrd riles, how jicrt'orm- 
<‘<1 :>90, 297 

Sacrf/irrs, 29;^ ; to I ho dead, 449 
.S'f//7s-, invention of, :407 ; howad- 


justed 

372 

S(d/, nmeh used 

411 

Scflires, whence named 

323 

Sali/ni, 258 ; festival of 

309 

Sfdifnii/uis, his laws, 177 

; slain 

by Marius 

ib. 

Srcnerij of theatres 

331 

Nivp/o Atricanus, 108. 129. 147 ; 

Nusica kills Tib. 

(irae- 

clnlS, 129; Poniifex Maximus 
269 

Seribes, or notaries 

162 

Seasons 

200 

Senate, its instilution, 2 ; 

inuii- 


her ih. ; jirince of, 4 ; !)y whom 
asseinhled,7 ; places and times 
oi ineetiiii*', 9 ; quormn of’ lb . ; 
niamu'i' of niakin<:>,’ a decree, 

1 0 ; llirni of writing- it, 1 7 ; not 
valid, unless carried to the 
treasury, IS; rarely reversed, 
ih. ; power of the senate, ib. ; 
iS. 29 ; force of its decrees, 21 ; 
little reg-arded in the lastag*cs 
of the republic, 22 ; apparent- 
ly increased by Ang-ustus and 
"I’iherius, lit. ; as the means of 
('stahllshing- despotism, ib. ; 
judges of crimes 247 

Srnah' of (irecian cities 09 
Svnalors, choice of, .‘J ; their ag-e, 
4 ; and badges, 7 : order in 
AAhich the\ were asked their 
ojiinion, U; manner of deli- 
\eringit, 12. 14, 15;Avere not 
to be interruj)ted, 13; their 
privileges, 20; their servility 
to the emperors 155 


form of, in civil trials, 
211: in criminal trials 211 
Scpufc/nr.s, whew ]nu]t, Ilf); by 
v^ horn and how 451 

•SVrrr////.s- ofllie magistrates, 101 ; 

of die priests 2fl3 

Sirvi/ tides, of lands I s 

ScrviiiH Tullius, institult's the 
census, 7.4^ made many Ians, 
11. 4; the first who coined 
money 45.5 

Srr/iifs, first jilelieiau e,ousul 107 
S/inr!-licind, art of, 102. 172; 

ipiickiiess of 4?7 

S/me^, kimis of, 287 ; tior liorses 
;5S!) 

S/lips, their first eoustruetiou, 
308 ; different kinds of, 409 ; 
chief purls of a shi]), 370 ; 
how manned, 374 ; naval af- 
fairs, ib. ; manner of emhurk- 
ing, 370; order of haftle, 
377 ; method of transporting 
.ships by land, 370 ; size of 
trading vessels 37H 

Sibylline books, 279 ; keepers of 
280 

Sicily, the first country reduced 
to tlie form of a province 05 
Siciniiis, at In’s instigation the 
plebeians retire to Mans >)lac(r 
J24 

*SVcge, form of 303. 300 

She} cion, introduced at feasts 
422 

Sdk^ long known hel'ore silk- 
worms were introduced 393, 
394 

-SVr, etjui valent to DvntirUfs 474 
Slavn, how made, 32 ; tlieir 
treatment, 35 ; of diflerent 
kinds, 37 ; how made free, ib. ; 
their manumission restrietwi 
bylaw, 38. 179. 185; punisb- 
ment of, 250 ; their dres.s, 399 ; 
not allowed to sene in the 
army ])ut in dangerous junc- 
ture.s, 30 ; such as oldntded 
themselves, were sometimes 

put to death, 334. Slaves 

who frizzled the hair, 391 ; 
[: shaved, 399 ; cooked victuals, 
415; carved, and waited at 
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table, ih. wrote letters and 
books, 477 ; watcli^d at the 
^■ale, 482 ; took care of the 
Atrium, 487 ; of the bed- 
chambers, 488; drest trees, 
493 ; cultivated the ground, 
495. 504 ; carried burdens, 
sedans, and litters . 510 

Soil, qualities of a ^ood 495 
Sol, 260 ; the same with Mithras 
ibi 

Soldiers, enlisted, 1. 58. 333 ; dif- 
ferent kinds of, 335, 336; di- 
vided into different ranks, 336 ; 
their arms and dress, 338. 341 . 
387 ; their order and disci- 
pline, when encamped, 344 ; 
on march, 346 ; in battle, 348 ; 
their rewards, ,354; punish- 
ments, 360; pay and discharge 
362 

Solon, law-giver of Athens 144 
Sons, how freed from the power 
of their father 44 

Sosigenes, regulates the year 
30*2 

Sowing, manner of 499 

Spectacles, tlieir hurtful effects 
316, 317 

Spurinna, predicts the death of 
CjE^ar 297 

Stage-plays, first instituted, 323 ; 
chiefly of three kinds, 325 ; 
often prohibited, 329. Tadt. 
Ann, iv. 14. xiii. 45. S%te.t. 
Ner. 16. Bom, 7. PHn. Pan, 
46. 

Stages, along the road 535 
Standards, kinds of 133. 350 
Stipulations, fonn of 212. 215 
Stirrups, the Rp|nans had none 
200. 339 

Stockings, not worn by the Ro- 
mans , 387. 389 

Stoics, whence named"' . 529 
old and new 302 

Superstition of the Romans, 81. 

277. 310. 370. 376, &c. 
Supper, the principal meal, 400 ; 
place of, 402. 488 ; dre§s for 
410; parts of, 413; music, 
i&c. in time of 416 


Swearing to support whatever 
laws wore passed, when fiisl 
enforced 177. 187 

Sytfa, his choice of senators, 5 ; 
usurpation, 189. 182 ; cruelt), 
ib. ; increased the number oC 
ihc ijumliones perpeluee, 116; 
abridges the power of the tri- 
bunes, 130; his laws, 182; 
both rewards and punishes the 
slaves of Sulpicius for betray- 
ing him, 201 ; why he ordenal 
his body to be burnt 43S 
Sylcanus 203 


T 


Tables, 405 ; of different forms, 
ib. ; how consecrated 4 1 1 
Tarquinius, king, expelled, 99 ; 

on what day 1 03 

Taxes, various kinds of, 5^)^, re- 
mitted it) 

Teeth, care of 392 

Temples, 293. 523 ; ornament of 
their front and roof 489 
Tents, form of 341 

Testaments, howunade, 53 ; an- 
ciently made in the Co7nitia 
Curiata 73 

Terminus, his temple 263 
Thanksgivings, how made 295 
Theatres, at first prohibited, 329 ; 
built by Scaurus, 330 ; Curio 
and Pompey, ih, ; &c. 

Theft; how punished 219 
Theodosius abolishes the heathen 
worship at Rome 292 

Things, division of • 46 

Threshing, mariner of 5t)3 
Thracians, curious custom of, 
245 ; tlieir wives burn thein- 
.selves on the piles of their 
husbands 447 

Tlbenus, deprived the people of 
. the right of voting, 93 ; sum 
he left at his death 461 
Tiles, tax laid on 489 

Tiro, freedinan of Cicero 162 
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Top, (lilt’ci'Cijt from ihe {rochii^ 
4U7 

Torlurc, used only on slaves^ 
241 ; instrument of ib. 

T)urrs, in siej^'cs, 364 ; in ships 
372 

7’o//v/.s', how attacked, 363; and 
dctcn(lc4 3(hi 

Trajan's pillar hdO 

Trade, not respected, 5, 6. 21 S ; 
hurtful consequences of this 
2S 

Tra^'cdi/, vvrit(Tsof 32h, 326 
VVcf.s, liow jiropat^aied aO.) 
Tnals, civil, 207 ; how con- 
<iu( ted, /!>. 22() ; criminal, he- 
fore the peojde, 232 ; hefore 
tile ])rjt'U)rs, 235; Jiow con- 
ducted 210 

Tfibes, three at hrst, 1. 8S ; 
when increased, 80; liow di- 
vided 90 

Trilwn/an, the chief of those 
lawyers wlio composed the 
Corpus juris 205 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created, 124 ; their ]n)wer at 
first small, 125; afterwards 
exorbitant, ib. ; al)rid;>‘ed by 
Sylla, 130 ; in a manner anni- 
hilated by Julius (ki'sar, tb. ; 
conlei red on Au^aistus, ib. ; 
at til St not admitted into the 
senate 16 

Tribunes, military, number of in 
a leo-ion 177, 339 

Tripods, of different kinds 28 L 
Triumph, whence called, 356; 

naval triumph 359 

Triumviri, 95 ; consecrate a 
temjile and divine honours 
to C'a*sar 3O0 

Trophies, lee of 531 

1 ) 

nderlahr, of tiinerals 441 
'i 'l iis, how' made 447 

I'surers, their cruelty, 13; and 
art 464 


V 


Valerius Corvits 108 

VenvSjhvY names, v'vc. 254 
Verdict i){' i\ jury 214 

VerreSy said to have been re- 
stored from banishment by 
the innueiice of Cicero, 240; 
cause of his death ib. 

Vej'fnmjtus 263 


Vespasian, the first who made 
laws without consultiii”- the 
senate, 23 ; the sum he said 
was necessary to support the 
state 461 

Vesta, the j^oddess of five 252 
Vestal Virgins * 2SS 

Victims, white fVom liie river 
Clitimmus 29S 

Vineyards, 506; how jihnited, 
ib . ; &e. 

VUlaa, liow laid out 491 

V if tins, wdiy culled Annm.is 97 
Virginia, killed hy her father 
144 

Virtues, worshipjied 261 

Vilellius, luMiry of 416 

Vomit, custom of taking’ beiore 
and alter supper dt. 

Vows, how made 291 

Vidvanus, 255 ; his workshop 
where dt. 


w 

IVar, how procfaimerl 332 
Watch-word, how p^iveii 345 
JVealih, instances of 461 

IVeeks, division of tj|ie by, not 
used by the ancient Romans 
303 

Weiii:hts, English and Roman 
454 

H'lfc, properties (if a g-ood one 
484 

IVinds 264. 508 

JPlnc, manner of making, 418; 
kinds of, 419; used to be 
boiled, that it might keep, ib. 

Witnesses, 

2 p 
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Wltnmes^ form of making; them, 
208 ; (lifTereiii kinds of, 243 ; 
how summoned 227. 242 
tFowm^ excluded from inherit- 
ances, 203 ; their clothes, 
880; shoes, 387, 386; head- 
dress, 390 ; paint, 392 ; in- 
dusti 7 , 483 ; apartment amon^ 
the Greeks 488 

Wood, used tor firing; 487 
Writing, materials for, 4 09, 470 ; 

manner of 471 

Windows, how made 490 

Wli^el for raising water 516 


Y 

Year, how divided by Romulus, 
300: by Julius Ctesiu', 301 ; 
by Po})e (iregory, 802 ; by 
tlie yEgyptiaiis 803 

Yonn^' men, at what age they as- 
sumed the 7\>i;a Virifis, 382; 
peculiarity in their maimer of 
wearing it for the first year, 
3 h 3 ; when they began to shave, 
397 ; cunsecraled the first 
growth of the beard, and also 
their hair, to some deity ib, 


THE END. 


: eaiNfEO by a. AemoAjn^STAWioRD-sTntET. 
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